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Reader— Just  a  Moment 


T^HE  AUTHOR  believes    in    introductions,    although   the    fashion  i»»  '■•i« 
■'■     seems  to  have  fallen  somewhat  into  desuetude,  because  the  reader  hmh 
through  such  formula  has  an  opportunity  to  know  what  sort  of  mind 
lie  is  about  to  commune  with,  and  thereby  be  in  temper  for  what  is  to 
follow. 

This  is  necessary,  for  a  book  has  an  individualism  and  is  often 
accepted  as  an  intimate.  We  take  it  into  our  family  circle.  It  may  go 
to  and  from  business  with  us.  It  may  be  our  companion  in  the  quiet 
hours  of  midnight  when  the  rest  of  the  world  is  forgotten,  helping  us  to 
form  opinions  which  may  make  or  break  our  reputation  for  sensibility  if 
not  for  sanity  among  our  neighbors. 

A  book  is  therefore  a  hazardous  entity  to  both  reader  and  author — 
especially  to  the  author,  because  he  may  be  defined  to  say  many  things 
that  he  had  no  intention  of  saying,  since  language  is  at  best  but  a 
mutable  means  to  an  end,  and  is  only  potentially  exact. 

The  reader  has  the  author  at  his  mercy  and  can  interpret  him  as  he 
will. 

The  writer  of  this  voliune  lays  no  claim  to  literary  erobelJishment, 
and  will  be  quite  satisfied  to  let  the  ideas  and  experiences,  the  sugges- 
tions and  the  recommendations  set  forth  in  the  following  pages,  stand 
upon  the  basis  of  practicability. 

For  weaving  finely  spun  subtleties,  where  the  shadow  of  a  letter  ik« 
may  be  the  sole  distinction  between  one  interpretation  and  another,  the 
author  confesses  to  little  patience,  much  less  to  capacity.  He  h.is  no 
ambition  to  have  the  reader  say  of  any  part  of  this  book,  "How  well 
that  is  done !"  but  he  has  an  ambition  to  have  him  say,  "That  is  a  giwd 
idea  and  I'll  try  it,"  and  a  greater  ambition  to  have  that  same  reader 
after  the  trial  affirm  that  the  sentiments  herein  contained  helped  bini 
to  make  more  business  at  a  profit. 

Naturally,  all  of  the  helpfulness  is  not  in  the  letter  of  the  text. 

There  must  be  some  suggestive  quality  in  any  book  that  is  worth 
while. 

The  following  pages  are  not  intended  to  be  a  complete  exposition 
of  every   known  phase  of  the  financial   advertising  problem.      It   is 
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intended  in  many  cases  to  do  nothing  more  than  prod  the  lazy  ambition 
lo  bring  printers'  ink  into  a  more  effective  activity  in  the  canvass  for 
new  and  better  business. 

^iL»  Necessarily    the    author    has    been    compelled    to    discuss    the 

In  11  beginnings  of  advertising  knowledge.  Latteriy  he  will  have  to  deal 
with  the  art  of  writing  advertising,  and  this  art  will  be  found  to  be  in 
the  application  of  certain  defined  principles  of  the  science  of  the  mind. 
He  is  of  the  opinion  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  science,  more  or  less 
accepted  as  such  by  the  initiated,  which  must  be  brought  into' play  in 
all  successful  advertising. 

The  author  is  perfectly  well  aware  that  in  this  he  runs  counter  to 
certain  popular  dogmas,  accepted  un<]uestioningly  by  men  who  by. 
successful  practice  and  wise  precept,  are  looked  on  as  authorities.  This 
condition  confronts  any  man  who  inquires  seriously  or  even  superficially 
into  the  verities  of  any  art,  and  in  this  case  the  author  expects  no  lietter 
treatment  than  the  iconoclast  generally  receives  at  the  hands  of  those 
who  eschew  all  but  old  systems  and  old  paths. 

It  is  consoling,  however,  to  believe  that  the  reader  to  whom  this 
book  will  mean  the  most,  is  he  who  has  a  mind  open  to  the  good,  as  a 
Mussulman's  window  is  open  toward  Mecca.  Between  him  and  the 
author,  therefore,  let  there  be  an  understanding  at  once. 

The  author  does  not  wish  to  pose  as  an  oracle.  He  has  set  down 
here  his  own  experience  of  fifteen  years,  and  more,  the  concrete  results 
of  thousands  of  pioneers. 

It  is  the  reader's  privilege  to  take  of  it  what  his  American 
common  sense  considers  good — let  him  try  it  in  the  alembic  of  his 
experience,  and  we  will  leave  the  rest  to  those  critics  who  would  rather 
be  wrong  in  the  present  and  right  with  the  past,  than  reap  the  rewards 
of  him  who  keeps  step  with  the  procession. 

It  may  also  be  admitted  here,  in  the  very  beginning  of  fhese  talks 
together,  that  all  advertising,  whether  it  be  for  banker,  retailer, 
wholesaler  or  manufacturer,  is  alike  in  essential  particulars. 

T»«  There  is  a  fetish  before  whom  all  Experience  halts  and  trembles; 

[  Dimitj   it  is  called,   for  want  of  a  better  name,   "Dignity."     This   fetish   ha^ 

produced  more  bad  advertising  than  any  other  single  error  in  the  scheme 

of  business.     It  has  been  the  sole,  solitary  refuge  of  Incompetence  when 

it  has  been  fronted  with  Experience. 
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In  reality  all  business  is  alike  in  the  one  great  fundamental  of  all 
successful  advertising,  that  trade  is  sensitive — it  goes  only  where  it  is 
invited  and  stays  only  where  it  is  well  treated.  There  can  be  no 
difference  so  far  as  advertising  is  concerned.  That  lies  inherent  in  all 
business.  The  difference  lies  between  the  kinds  of  advertising,  which 
are  due  to  the  differences  between  the  classes  to  whom  any  business 
must  look  for  success. 

There  will  always  be  those  adventurers  who  will  endeavor  to  "•  ■ 
make  a  nickel  do  the  work  of  a  dollar,  with  the  inevitable  result  of  all  wia  u* 
errors,  disappointment.     It  may  not  be  counted  how  many  doomed  ^"**'»*"» 
dollars  marching  to  the  drum  beats  of  the  Penny  Wise,  have  gone  out 
to  do  battle  with  the  Wastebaskets ! 

And  there  will  always  be  those  advertisers  wlio  will  consider  that 
advertising  is  mere  guesswork  and  that  their  guess  is  as  good  as 
anyone's.  In  reality  if  such  would  place  advertising  on  the  same 
plane  as  any  other  endeavor,  they  would  realize  that  a  thing  about 
which  they  knew  so  little  should  receive  the  most  generous  appropriation 
for  experifence.  In  an  experience  covering  fifteen  years  and  an 
expenditure  of  many  thousands  of  dollars,  the  author  has  met  but  a 
few  who  did  not  make  the  mistake  of  buying  their  own  experience  and 
after  the  loss  of  money  and  some  initiative,  turn  to  the  experienced 
advertiser  for  support  and  direction. 

The  author  has  httle  hopes  that  anything  he  may  say  in  this  book 
will  lead  any  man  who  has  had  no  experience  in  advertising  to  see 
or  support  the  force  of  his  suggestions  and  arguments.  Let  such  a  man, 
however,  read,  then  proceed  along  his  own  line  of  endeavor  and  after- 
wards measure  the  results  and  the  lessons  of  his  experience  by  the  side 
of  the  recommendations  made  here,  and  without  fear  of  successful  con- 
tradiction, it  is  promised  that  the  results  will  prove  the  rightness  of  the 
conclusions  in  these  pages. 

This  egotistic  skepticism  is  due  to  the  blind  faith  in  the  dogma  that  Th«  Dot™* 
successful  advertisers  are  bom  and  not  made,  which  leads  so  many  to  'j,,^  i^,. 
experiment  to  find  out  whether  the  goddess  of  advertising  presided  at   **"" 
their  particular  birth,  when  the  ultimate  lesson  comes  that  it  is  much 
easier,  much  less  expensive,  to  learn  from  those  who  have  made  a  suc- 
cess of  advertising. 

Necessarily  a  part  of  this  book  is  theory.  Without  theories  we 
may  never  have  any  practice,  any  progress. 
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These  things  are  self  evident.  Yet  sapient  souls  at  every  stage  of 
the  progress  of  advertising,  cry  "iheory"  to  anything  that  has  not  bten 
measured  by  their  thumb  rule  of  personal  experience.  The  advertiser 
without  a  theory  and  without  the  backbone  to  try  it,  wi!!  never  make 
a  success  because  he  will  always  be  doing  something  that  everybody  else 
has  done  better,  and  such  can  have  but  little  part  in  the  discovery  of 
new  methods,  new  business  or  new  ideas. 

'  The  men   who  blaze  the  trails  through   the  forests  of   unknown 

I  things,  the  men  who  fight  the  battles  with  doubt  and  ridicule,  the  men 
who  give  their  best  brains  and  best  strength  to  protect  the  ignoramus 
from  his  ignorance,  and  the  buUheaded  from  his  dotage,  are  just  as 
great  servants  of  the  commercial  world  as  the  men  who  come  alo'ng 
afterwards  and  lay  the  rails,  plant  the  factory,  count  the  returns. 

The  author  wishes  to  take  occasion  to  thank  collectively  the  3,119 
bankers,  brokers,  advertising  men,  printers,  artists,  and  publishers  who 
have  contributed  so  much  of  the  experience  which  this  book  attempts  to 
reflect.  He  had  planned  to  mention  many  by  name,  but  found  that  such 
a  process  would  needlessly  enlarge  the  work  and  serve  no  practical 
purpose  in  giving  the  suggestions  authority. 


The  author  is  also  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  A.  M.  Glossbrenner, 
vice-president  and  manager  of  Levey  Bros.  &  Company,  the  publishers, 
for  a  courteous,  patient  and  practical  assistance  in  the  trying  processes  of 
manufacture;  to  the  authors  of  many  of  the  books  mentioned  in  the 
bibliography  for  their  generous  and  fraternal  permission  to  quote  and 
reproduce  from  their  works. 

Having  thus  made  it  apparent  that  the  following  pages  may  not  be 
worth  reading,  the  author  trusts  that  the  business  public  will  overcome 
prejudice  and  embark  on  a  journey  that  he  found  not  only  profitable 
but  enjoyable  and  diverting  in  the  making. 

E.  ST.  ELMO  LEWIS 
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More  Publications— Prominent  Publications  and  Their  Charac- 
terisiics — Class  Papers  and  Their  Value — How  to  Judge  a  Medium — 
Getting  Action — The  Mail  Order  Banker — Advertising  Rates— How 
Rates  are  Figured— Handling  Illustrated  Copy  for  Monthlies— How 
One  Monthly  Goes  at  the  Question  of  Rates— The  Mediums  That  Have 
Paid  Best — The  Importance  of  Good  Company  in  Financial  Advertis- 
ing— How  lo  Get  at  Circulation. 

CHAPTER  XI 
HOW  MUCH  SPACE  TO  USE  AND  WHAT  POSITION  SHOULD  IT 

HAVE— THE  MATTER  OF  RATES 

How  Much  Space — What  are  You  Going  to  Spend? — Newspaper  Ad- 
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vcrtising— Big  Space  or  Small  Space — Frequency  of  Insertion— The 
Value  of  Repetition — The  Minimum  of  Space— Position  Important  to 
the  Small  Advertisement— William  S.  Power  on  Persistency- Position 
in  the  Magazines- Space  and  Rates— The  Rate  Cutter— What  it  Costs 
to  Publish  a  Paper— How  the  Rate  is  Determined— Editorial  and  Busi- 
ness Expenses— The  Trading  of  Space— The  Rates  to  You  and  to 
Others — Advertising  Agencies^ — The  Best  Position  in  a  Newspaper  for 
the  Different  Kinds  of  Financial  Advertising — Positions  Explained — 
Analysis  of  Some  Examples  of  Good  and  Bad  Positions — Weekly  Mag- 
azines—Cost  o(  Extra  Position— Stndy  the  Publication  Before  Deter- 
mining Your  Position. 

CHAPTER  XII 
STREET  CAR  ADVERTISING.  OUT-OF-DOORS  ADVERTISING. 
SPECIAL  PUBLICATIONS,  THEATER  PROGRAMS.  ETC,  .  . 
AdvertisinK  Should  Go  Where  the  People  Are— The  Street  Cars  as  a 
Medium— Size  ot  Cards— Positions  in  Cars- Who  Can  Use  Space- 
Particular  Kinds  of  Copy — Analysis  of  Different  Suggestions — The 
.  Evolution  of  a  Successful  Street  Car  Card- The  Selection  of  Car  Lines 
As  Important  as  the  Selection  of  a  Newspaper — Some  Good  and  Bad 
Examples— What  Street  Car  Advertising  Costs— What  Some  Savings 
Banks  Say— The  Experience  of  a  Trust  Company— What  a  Baltimore 
Bank  Found  Out — Intelligent  Use  of  Street  Car  Advertising  Coming — 
Investigate  at  First  Hand  the  Kind  of  People  Whom  You  Will  Appeal 
To— The  War  Against  Billboards— What  They  Have  Done  to  Richly 
Deserve  the  Condemnation— Enlightened  Public  Opinion— Tacoma, 
Washington— The  American  Civic  Association  War— Judge  Welch  (Su- 
perior Court  of  Santa  Clara  County,  California)  and  His  Opinion— Up 
to  the  Billboard  People  to  Regulate  Their  Work- What  They  Say  for 
Themselves — Better  and  More  Artistic  Posters — Reasonable  and  Equit- 
able Regulation— Cost  of  Poster  Work— What  it  Costs  to  Cover  a 
Territory— The  "Copy"  for  Billboards  and  Its  Characteristics— Earl  of 
Bel  Carres— School  and  College  Publications — Theater  Programs. 

CHAPTER  XIII 

THE      ADVERTISING      NOVELTY,      ALMANACS,      CALENDARS, 

SCHEMES,  ETC 

Experience  Against  the  Novelty — A  Poorly  Organized  Business — Poor 
Selection  of  Novelty  and  Poorer  Selection  of  System  of  Handling — 
Views  ot  the  Needs  of  the  Novelty  Business,  by  Herbert  H.  Bigelow— 
Has  the  Novelty  "Made  Good?"  is  the  Question- Not  Enough  to  Sell 
the  Merchandise— How  Their  Use  Could  be  Improved— Reaching  the 
Parents  Through  Gifts  to  School  Children— Careless  Generosity  Makes 
Unappreciative  Recipients — No  Answer  (o  "What  Pays  Best?" — You 
Can  Specialize  Too  Much— Calendars -The  Kinds— Make  It  a  Prac- 
tical Calendar  tor  a  Business  Man— Know  to  Whom  You  Give  Your 
Calendars — How  to  Distribute  Them — An  Experience  With  Calendars 
—The  Bank  Almanac— The  Kind  That  Has  Paid— Rural  Communities 
and  Their  Response  to  the  Almanac — How  to  Distribute  it  Effectively 
—The  Little  Savings  Bank— The  Foolish   Niggardliness  ot  Some   Poli- 
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cies— How  to  Keep  Your  "Box  Lists"  Alive— Getting  New  Accounts 

Through  the  Birth  Announcements— Souvenir  Post  Card  Craze  and 
How  It  May  be  Used — Weddings — Combination  Deposit  and  Check 
Book — Leather  Books — Blotters  and  How  to  Prepare  and  Handle 
Them— Be  Generous— The  Transferable  Money  Order  and  Certificate 
of  Deposit^The  Souvenir  Program  Fake— How  the  Special  Edition 
and  the  Sovivenir  Grafters  Work— An  Expose  of  a  Labor  Union  Graft- 
Some  Particular  Cases, 


CHAPTER  XIV 


THE  SPECIAL  PLACE  OF  THE  BOOKLET  AND  FOLDER  .... 
The  Little  Book— Almost  All  Booklets  are  Too  Large- Unwieldy 
Beauty— The  Lessons  Taught  by  the  First  Book  Printers— The  Law  of 
Margins — Some  Scientific  Principles  of  Proportions — George  French's 
Observations— The  Books  of  Aldus— The  Eke virs— Pickering's  Books 
—Why  Importance  Attaches  to  the  Form  of  a  Book— The  Important 
Originality  of  Form — Merc  Expensiveness^Gorgeous  Ignorance — Ob- 
taining the  Result — Distinctiou  and  Difiterence — Good  and  Poor  Taste — 
Faces  of  Type— Discussion  of  Examples  Good  and  Bad — The  Japanese 
Style— The  Unity  of  Two  Pages— Tlie  Decoration  of  a  Book— The  Art 
—Illustration- Harmony  of  Performance  and  Purpose — Paper,  Type 
and  Color- The  Booklet  Position  Midway  Between  Publication  and 
Letter— The  Office  of  the  Booklet  in  Trust  Company  Advertising— Safe 
Deposit   Advertising— ^Tomb   of  Type. 


CHAPTER  XV 

THE  HOUSE  ORGAN  AS  APPLIED  TO  FINANCIAL  ADVERTfSfNG 
The  Banker  Wants  a  Lot  for  His  Money— Comparison  of  Methods— 
The  Little  Paper  of  Your  Own— Easy  Going  for  the  First  Two  or 
Three  Months- Application  of  the  Idea  to  a  Rural  Community— Exper- 
iences From  Cashiers — Effective  Methods  of  Handling  a  Monthly 
Paper— The  Way  a  Small  Bank  Solves  the  Problem  of  Editing  Its 
Paper — Making  the  Paper  Interesting  to  the  Local  People — Typical 
Contents  for  an  Interesting  Paper  by  Pages — The  Use  of  Illustrations — 
Press  Clipping  Bureaus— The  Printer  Who  Can  Make  it  Look  Like  a 
Paper  and  Not  a  Circular— The  Syndicated  Papers— Ancient  Anec- 
dotes and  Old  Jokes — The  Typical  Arrangement  and  Contents  of  a 
Syndicate  House  Organ — Some  Facts  and  Figures  About  the  Returns 
and  the  Profit  of  Publishing  a  Little  Paper— Co-operating  With  the 
Syndicate  Manager  to  Make  Your  Advertising  EfFective^Ar ranging 
With  School  Teachers  for  Debates — Another  Chance  for  Educating 
Your  People— War  With  the  Fake  Mining  and  Investment  Schemes- 
Accepting  L'lcal  Adverlisemcnls — Does  it  Pay?  in  the  Long  Run — The 
Distinct  Field  of  House  Organ  Usefulness— Make  it  Talk  About 
People  and  Not  About  Things— The  Circulation  of  a  Ifoiise  Organ— 
I,,arge  Houses  Have  Daily  Papers  to  Voice  Their  Opinions— The  Big 
Bank  Can  Use  House  Organs  and  Will— A  Greater  Field  Than  Has 
Yet  Been  Covered. 
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CHAPTER  XVr 

PERSONAL,     CIRCULAR     AND     FORM     LETTERS     AND     THEIR 

MISSION 421 

The  Charm  of  the  Personality  in  a  Personal   Letter— Spontaneity  and 

Flowing  Diction— President  Hadley— The  Weakness  of  Business  Letter 
Writing— The  Evils  of  Superficial  Rules— Bad  Teaching  From  Set 
Forms— A  Letter  More  Personal  Than  an  Advertisement— Must  be 
More  Than  a  Personally  Addressed  Advertisement— A  Letter  is  an 
Intimate  Thing— Analysis  of  the  Parts  of  a  Letter:  Opening  or  "Ap- 
proach," Argument  and  Persuasion — The  First  Person  Singular — The 
Great  God  "Brevity"— The  Short  Say-Nothing  Letter  vs.  the  Long 
Interesting  Letter — The  Fallacy  of  Considering  Brevity  Synonymous 
With  Conciseness— A  Letter  to  a  Farmer— Cant  Phrases— Not  Yourself 
But  the  Other  Fellow— The  Ready  Letter  Writer  Attitude— How  to 
Make  it  Personal— Merely  Clever  Letters  and  Wliy  They  Do  Not  Get 
Confidence— Examples — Earnestness  is  Not  Enough — The  Merit  of 
Boldness— The  Striving  After  the  Graces  of  Literary  Finish— How  a 
Trust  Company  Uses  Letters  in  Its  Fnllow-Up— Analysis  of  the  Letters 
—The  Side  Stepping  of  Obvious  Questions- Comparisons  With  the 
Letters  From  Cleveland,  Pittsburg  and  Elsewhere — Examples  of  Let- 
ters: Checking  Account;  Value  of  Certificate  of  Deposit;  Savings  Ac- 
count; Urging  Work  for  the  Bank— How  a  Cashier  Worked  for  His 
Town^A  Letter  to  a  Farming  Community— Getting  Depositors — A 
Trust   Company's   Letter — A   Competition   Letter— Other   Examples. 

CHAPTER  XVn 
ARRANGING,  SYSTEMATIZING  AND   HANDLING  LISTS  OF  POS- 
SIBLE CUSTOMERS 451 

Working  Out  Lists  of  Customers- The  Value  o(  Lists- Prices  That 
Have  Been  Paid  for  Lists — The  Cost  of  Names  From  Advertising- 
Names  in  Different  Lines  of  Financial  Advertising — Mailing  Lists 
Grow:  Cannot  be  Obtained  at  Once — Loose  Leaf  vs.  Card  Index 
Methods — Simple  Form  of  Inquiry  Card — Indexing  Your  Lists:  ABC; 
Geographical;  Lines  of  Business— Vocalions-Tab-Cards-The  Story 
of  a  Minnesota  Banker— Developing  a  Record  of  Business  With  the 
Card  Index  Methods. 

CHAPTER  XVni 

PLANNING  AN  ADVERTISING  CAMPAIGN 463 

The  Importance  of  a  Plan — How  the  Retailer  and  the  Manufacturer 
Operate— The  Three  Essentials- What  Do  You  Want?— Time  and 
Preparedness  for  Good  Copy— The  Study  of  Your  Possible  Customer- 
Typical  Analysis  of  Ranking  Proposition— A  Plan  for  Spending  $1,000 
a  Year— The  Methods  of  a  Southern  Bank— Banking  by  Mail  Planning 
—The  Weakness  and  Strength  of  Knowing  How,  Why,  When  and 
Where. 

CHAPTER  XIX 

SYSTEMATIZING  THE  WORK  OF  ADVERTISING Hi 

When  Modesty  Was  Made  a  Virtue— The  Cant  of  Criticism— The  Sys-. 
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tematic  People  are  Those  Who  Concentrate— The  Egotism  o(  Sue- 
cess— What  is  System— Definition  of  Good  System— The  Weak  Man: 
The  Powerful  Man:  The  Merely  Strong— System  in  Handling  Inquiries 
— Impressions  Made  by  a  Lack  o(  System — Comparisons  of  Methods — 
Systems  That  Get  Facts— The  Power  lo  Look  Facts  Square  in  the 
Face— The  Necessity  oi  Having  Facts  and  Figures  to  Confound  the 
Pessimist— The  Advertising  Manager  Must  Protect  Himself— System 
Should  Have  No  Exceptions— The  Lessdn  ot  System  is  Patience— The 
Wonderful  Success  of  the  "Other  Fellow"— President  Roosevelt's  In- 
structions lo  the  Keep  Commission — Le  Conte's  Definition  of  Evolu- 
tion—The Strategy  of  a  Campaign  of  Advertising— The  Plan  Based  on 
Systematized  Data- What  Systems  are  Essential— Caring  for  Names 
of  Possible  Customers— Recording  Returns  from  Mediums — A  Follow- 
Up  Method  Form  Letter  System— Handling  Names  by  Lines  of  Busi- 
ness or  Occupation— Rules  for  Handling  the  Mail  and  the  Files- 
Costs,  Stock  and  Low  Water  Mark  Records. 

CHAPTER  XX 
THE  MAIL  ORDER  IDEA  APPLIED  TO  THINGS  FINANCIAL  .  . 
Reasons  Why  the  Idea  is  Good — Brief  History  o£  the  Growth  of  the 
Method — Facta  and  Figures  About  Our  Savings  Methods — Need  of 
Education  in  Saving— The  Beginning  of  the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Trust 
Company— How  It  Has  Grown  to  a  Total  of  Over  70,000  Depositors— 
The  Part  Four  Per  Cent  and  More  Has  Played  in  the  Banking  by 
Mail  Advertising— The  People's  Savings  Bank  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  the 
First  to  Apply  the  Principle — The  Reasons,  by  Edward  M.  Powers,  Jr., 
Who  Prepared  Some  of  the  First  Campaigns — The  Opposition  of  Those 
Who.  Not  Knowing,  Cannot  Understand— How  a  Banker  in  a  Small 
City  in  Illinois  Saw  the  Light— Why  Can  Four  Per  Cent  be  Paid- 
Weak  Reasons  by  Those  Who  Pay  It — Ignoring  a  Generation  of 
Three  Per  Cent  Banking— How  the  Small  Country  Bank  Can  Apply 
the  Idea— How  Little  Banks  are  Drawing  Money  Away  From  Big 
Centers— The  Small  Advertisement  in  the  Large  Publication— The  Kind 
of  Mediums  to  Use— What  In  Say— The  Proposition  We  Must  Make— 
The  Planning  of  a  Campaign — How  lo  Handle  the  Inquiry — Answer 
Questions— Don't  Dodge  Them— The  Follow-Up  of  a  Five  or  Six  Per 
Cent  Proposition — Confidential  Inquiry  Blank  to  Get  Information  About 
Your  Possible  Customers — Find  Out  What  the  Possible;  Customer 
Wants  to  Know  and  Give  it  to  Him — .Answering  Letters  by  Form 
Paragraphs— Keeping  in  Touch  With  Depositors— Certificates  of  De- 
posit Plan — Form  Letters  Used  by  Leading  Banking  Concerns — Fool- 
ish Cribbing  of  Banking-by-Mail  Advertising— Comment  on  Typical 
Banking-by-Mail  Advertisements— The  Use  of  the  Coupon-Booklets 
Used  by  Mail  Order  Banks — Handling  Your  Lists — Classification  of 
Lists — Forms  of  Deposit  Tickets — Some  Simple  Rules  for  Handling 
the  Detail. 

CHAPTER  XXI 
GETTING  RESULTS  FROM  THE  ARTIST  AND  ENGRAVER     .     .     . 
The  Picture  Language— The  Chinese  and  the  American  Indian— Figures 
of  Speech  Nearly  Allied  lo  Eye  Pictures— The  Kind  of  Pictures  That 
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Appeal— Different  Kinds  of  People  Call  for  Diflerent  Pictures— The 
Personality  of  the  Artist — Analysis  Shows  the  Same  Primal  Cause  Amid 
the  Widely  Different  Expressions— The  Importance  of  Media,  Oil, 
Water  Color,  Wash,  Line— The  Weakness  of  Symbolism— Realism 
Often  Impotent — Natural  and  Realistic  Not  Synonymous — Mr,  Joseph 
Pennell— Too  Much  Art— What  is  a  Good  Illustration?— The  Illustra- 
tion That  Will  Fit  Anything  Advertises  Nothing— The  Impotent  Eye- 
Catchcr— The  "Blind"  Advertbenient— Contrasts— Rules  for  the  Appeal 
— The  "Copy"  for  the  Engraver^Methods  of  Reproduction — Retouch- 
ing— Zinc  Etching — Half-Tone — Multi-Color  Engravings^Newspaper 
and  Magazine  Illustrations — Comment  on  Illustrations. 

CHAPTER  XXII 

THE  PRINTER'S  PART 

At  Every  Stage  the  Printer  Exacts  His  Toll— Painful  Comparisons- 
Evolution  of  the  Printer — Frank  Enjoyment  of  a  Work  of  Art  Rare — 
The  True  Essentials  ol  Craftsmanship— The  Printer  Does  Not  Under- 
stand— The  Printer  Who  Co-operates — Printing  Can  Impart  Personality 
and  Character — Theodore  L.  De  Vinne  on  Typographic  Displays — 
What  Carnegie  Said— Definition  of  Art  by  A,  W.  Beck— The  Influence 
of  Beautiful  Things— Regarding  Its  Nature  and  Properties— What  Ma- 
chinery Has  Done  (or  Craftsmanship — Riiskiii's  Theory— The  Design 
of  Type  Faces— William  Morris  and  His  Kclmscott  Press- Cobden  San- 
derson's Definition  of  the  Oflice  of  Typography — Types  and  Speak- 
ing—A Few  Type  Faces  Only  are  Necessary— H.  R.  Poore's  Laws  of 
Composition — Reason  Why  Certain  Type  Faces  Arc  Effective— Color  in 
Composition — Lawson's  Typographic  Personality — James  Cheesnian  on 
Color  Schemes— Color  Harmony — The  Use  and  Abuse  of  Papers^Papcr 
Textures— Printing  Qualities— System  for  Taking  Care  of  Samples- 
Copying  a  Good  Thing— The  Country  Printer  of  Today— The  Layout— 
■The  Question  of  Price— How  to  Figure  What  a  Job  is  Worth- System 
of  Getting  Service  From  Printers— Forms  Used  in  Handling  an  Adver- 
tising Campaign — Cost  Systems  Save  Money. 

CHAPTER  XXIH 

THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  NEW  BUSINESS— THE  TRAVELLING  REP- 

RESENTATIVK-BUSTNESS-GETTING    EMPLOYEES 

The  Sales— Advertising  and  Mail  Department- "Assets  Do  Not  Take 
the  Place  of  Friends"— The  Story  of  a  Bank  Which  Cared  Nothing  for 
Friends— The  Financial  Department  Store— Business  Tact  as  an  Asset 
—By  William  O.  Jones,  National  Park  Bank.  N.  Y.— How  It  Can  be 
Operated — What  Conservatism  Thinks  of  the  Special  Representative^ 
What  the  Liberal  Banker  Knows— How  the  Department  is  Operated- 
What  the  Special  Representative  Does— The  Representalive  Who  Rep- 
resents—The Methods  That  Have  Won  in  Other  Fiehls— Rules  and 
Regulations  That  Produce  Co-operative  Business-Getting  Among  Em- 
ployees. 

CHAPTER  XXIV 

THE  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

Ten  Years  Ago  in  a  New  York  Bank— Why  the  Advertising  Manager 
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is  Different— The  Old  Way  of  Handling  the  Advertising— The  Entrance 
of  Business  Men  Into  Banking— He  May  Not  Write  a  Line  of  Copy, 
Lay  Out  a  Single  Piece  of  Printing,  Yet  be  an  Advertising  Manager — 
What  He  Must  be  Able  to  See— Where  Far  Sight  is  Necessary— An- 
alyzing a  Bank's  Proposition^How  the  Advertising  Manager  Goes 
About  It— He  Musi  be  More  Than  a  Writer— Enthusiasm  Necessary 
to  His  Success— Proof  of  lis  Value— Contrast  Him  With  the  Other 
Type  of  Man  Who  "Runs"  the  Bank— Experience  is  His  Chief  Stock 
in  Trade — The  Exchange  of  Experiences — Advertising  Clubs  and  Their 
Value — Leveling  Influence — An  Advertising  Manager  is  Never  Better 
Than  His  Employer — The  Phenomenon  of  Having  Experience  and 
AbiUty  Dominated  by  Ignorance  and  Failure — Gillam's  Knowledge  of 
Types  Saved  $15,000  a  Year— Technical  Proficiency  Essential— What 
Do  You  Know  About  Drawings  tor  Instance?— Why  It  Does  Not  Pay 
to  Know  These  Things  Well  Enough  to  be  Safe— The  Absurdity  of 
Buying  What  You  Like— Certainty  of  Definite  Ideas— Tact  and  Diplo- 
macy— The  Things  Any  Advertising  Manager  Must  Know — A  Typical 
Day  in  the  Life  of  a  Manager  of  a  Large  Banking  House— His  Pro- 
fession. 

CHAPTER  XXV 

THE  ADVERTISING  SPECIALIST 

What  An  Old  Advertiser  Said  About  the  Failure  of  Some  Advertisers 
and  Their  Advertising— The  Professional  Standing  of  Advertising— The 
Ignorant  Client  and  His  Bull-Headedness— Either  Teach  or  be  Content 
to  be  Taught— Mr,  Power's  Reply  lo  John  Wanamaker — What  the 
Specialist  Knows  and  Why  He  Knows  He  Knows  It— Time  Wasted 
in  Getting  Leave  to  Do  Things— The  Pay  of  Specialists— "What  Has 
He  Done"  the  Best  Test— What  ihe  Specialist  Does,  and  How— A  Bit 
of  History— Some  Things  He  Has  Done  Well— The  Grafters- Why  It 
Pays  to  Employ  Him— Other  Specialists  Who  Specialise  on  Parts  of 
Advertising — The  Professional  Outside  Eye — What  Harvard,  Wiscon- 
sin and  Columbia  are  Doing  Towards  Making  Advertising  a  Profession. 

CHAPTER  XXVI 
WHAT  THE  ADVERTISING  AGENCY  CAN  DO  FOR  THE  FINAN- 
CIAL ADVERTISER 

The  Original  Function  of  the  Advertising  Agency— The  Change  That 
Has  Come— Two  Classes  of  Agencies— The  Service  Agency  and  the 
Advertising  Space  Brokers — What  An  Ideal  Advertising  Agency  Would 
be  Able  to  Do— What  the  Average  Agency  Lacks — The  "Copy"  De- 
partment—The "Advisory  Board"— The  Director  o!  Service— The  An- 
alysis of  Service  Charges — What  the  Agency  Charges — Where  an 
Agency  Can  be  of  Service— The  Fallacy  of  Buying  "Service"  on  a 
Competitive  Basis — Some  Good  Agency  "Talking  Points"  Which  Mean 
Little  in  Practice — Specializing  on  Certain  Lines  of  Business— Little 
Value  in  Big  Machines — The  Commission  Plan  of  Remuneration — The 
Publisher  Pays  the  Agency  for  Taking  Care  of  the  Advertisers— How 
to  Select  an  Agency— How  One  Advertiser  Selected  an  Agency — How 
Long  Established?- What  is  the  Total  of  the  Accounts  Handled?— 
What  Accounts?- What  Facilities  for  Turning  Out  Good  Copy?— What 
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Art  Facilities?— On  What  Basis  Do  You  Handle  Accounts?^How 
Would  You  Familiarize  Yourselves  With  Our  Proposition?— What  is 
Your  Form  of  Contract?- Send  Samples  of  Work— The  Temptation  is 
to  Save  Money— Lumping  Mediums  in  Estimates — Figuring  Rates- 
Agencies  With  Side  Lines— Agencies  With  Obligations  to  Publishers- 
Agencies  With  a  Corps  of  Advertising  Managers  Better  Than  Yours. 

CHAPTER  XXVII 
THE  "PUBLICITY  PROMOTER"  AND  THE  PUBLICITY  BUREAU 
The  "Free"  Reading  Notice— The  Eminent  Nobodies  it  Has  Fed  Upon 

—The  Authorized  Interview— lis  Success  Depends  on  How  Legitimate 
It  Is— Its  True  Test  is  Its  News  Value— It  Must  Be  News  and  it  Must 
Be  Interesting— What  Will  the  "Other  Fellow"  Think?— The  Inter- 
view and  What  it  Means— Mr.  Lawson's  "Frenzied  Finance"— lis  Effect 
on  the  Public— How  the  Country  Banker  Can  Use  the  News  Columns— 
A  Banker's  Opinions — Getting  Into  Print — The  New  York  Insurance 
Investigation  and  the  Press— It  is  Not  a  Matter  of  Morals— Stories 
That  Help— Let  Your  Articles  be  Timely— Tiresome  Eulogies— "The 
Greatest  Financier  of  the  Age"- The  Bank  in  the  City  Needs  Public 
Confidence- The  Bureau  and  Its  System— Poorly  Considered  Condem- 
nation of  Bureau  Work— "Colher's  Weekly"  Expose— What  a  Bureau 
Can  Do  (or  You— The  Pennsylvania  Railroad— How  to  Handle  the 
News  Stories— Must  Be  Well  Written— The  Private  Car  Lines,  Mr. 
Armour  and  "The  Saturday  Evening  Post"— The  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany— "The  Public  be  Damned"  Attitude  Passing — A  Plain  and  Above- 
Board  System. 

CHAPTER  XXVHI 
COMPETITION  AND  HOW  TO  MEET  IT  WITH  ADVERTISING  .  . 
What  You  Are  Entitled  To — The  Dead  Average  of  Increase — Competi- 
tion Has  an  Ethical  Side — Ross  Competitive  Rule — Service  Survives— 
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CHAPTER  I 

ADVERTISING  FROM  THE  HISTORICAL  SIDE* 


ADVERTISING  is  not  of  comparatively  recent  growth.  Adver- 
tising, according  to  the  relics  of  ancient  days,  is  almost  as  old  as 
nian  himself.  This  idea  that  advertising  is  of  modern  origin  is  due, 
primarily,  to  the  apparent  lack  of  interest  shown  by  the  makers  of 
dictionaries  and  encyclopaedias  tn  this  literary  side  of  business. 

t  It  is  said  by  commentators  of  more  recent  date  that  advertising 

,  flourished  in  India,  in  China,  in  Japan  and  Persia,  long  before  the 
Christian  era,  but  wanting  more  precise  information  on  the  subject,  we 
shall  simply  take  it  for  granted  that  as  their  education,  civilization  and 
enlightenment  long  antedated  that  of  the  Christian  era,  we  must 
naturally  conclude  that  the  wants  and  desires  which  are  the  mainspring 
of  advertising,  must  have  found  expression  through  advertising  in  these 
older  civilizations.  Hence  we  will  not  quarrel  with  the  contention  that 
our  own  records  are  very  imperfect  when  we  come  to  discuss  the  first 
advertising  done. 

It  is  probably  impossible,  however,  to  state  a  time,  or  give  even  an 
approximate  date  at  which  the  first  advertisement  appeared.  Adver- 
tising, no  doubt,  had  its  origin  on  the  non-commercial  side  in  the 
necessities  of  government  and  the  growth  of  population.  On  the  com- 
mercial side  it  probably  had  its  birth  in  the  competition  between  trades- 
men. 

VVe  shall  for  very  obvious  reasons  deal  with  it  more  particularly 
on  the  commercial  side.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  from  our 
knowledge  of  human  nature  and  from  the  annals  of  history,  knowing 
that  human  nature  has  changed  but  little  in  the  intervening  centuries 
since  the  dawn  of  reason,  that  no  man  has  ever  desired  to  have  his  light 
hidden  beneath   a   bushel.     The  natural   result  of  which  was  that  he 
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would  advertise  in  some  manner  or  other  his  virtues,  his  desires,  or  his 
wares. 

By  advertising  we  do  not  mean,  however,  printed  advertising  alone. 

Advertising  may  be  accomplished  by  word  of  mouth,  as  by  the 
town  crier;  it  may  be  acconiplisbed  by  a  picture,  such  as  an  ancieiu 
sign,  or  it  may  be  accomplished  by  crude  writing  on  a  wall. 

In  primitive  times,  when  the  tribe  was  nomadic,  wandering  from 
place  to  place  following  the  flocks,  it  is  no  doubt  true  that  the  man 
with  something  to  sell  hawked  his  wares,  or  pitching  his  tent  atcjng 
the  trail  or  highway,  displayed  them,  thus  advertising  them,  to  the 
passer-by. 

It  was  in  these  times  that  the  forerunner  of  the  display  window  ni«  rirn 
was  the  most  natural  method  of  advertising  the  merchandise  of  the  TiBd«« 
day,  in  order  to  attract  the  passerby  who  might  not  otherwise  look 
his  way. 

The  town  or  tribal  crier  passed  from  place  to  place  among  the 
people,  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  "excellent  cloth  of  wool  might 
be  obtained  from  Isaac,  the  money  lender." 

We  do  not  have  far  to  go  in  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  hisiory 
before  we  meet  the  town  crier.  In  Greece  in  the  time  when  its  artistic 
splendor  had  risen  to  the  height  of  its  glory,  the  town  crier  was  gen- 
erally accompanied  by  a  musician,  in  order  that  no  unmusical  tones 
might  offend  the  trained  ear  of  the  populace. 

Very  frequently  these  criers'  work  combined  the  qualities  of  an 
auctioneer  with  those  of  a  crier.  In  Book  VIII,  Episode  8,  of  the 
.Golden  Ass,  (Apuleius),  Venus  is  represented  as  requesting  Mercury 
to  "proclaim  Psyche  in  public  and  announce  a  reward  to  him  who  shall 
find  her,"  and  enjoins  the  divine  crier  to  "clearly  describe  the  marks 
by  which  Psyche  may  be  known,  that  no  one  may  excuse  himself  on 
the  plea  of  ignorance  if  he  incurs  the  crime  of  unlawfully  concealing 
her."  Mercury  thereupon  descends  to  the  earth  and  proclaims  the  loss 
of  Psyche  lo  the  people  in  the  manner  indicated. 

In  the  first  Idyll  of  Moschus.  a  Syracusan  poet  who  lived  about  Tmu.  w 
250  years  before  the  Christian  era.  Venus  is  made  to  say,  "If  anyone 
has  seen  my  son  Eros  straying  in  the  cross-roads,  know  ye,  he  is  a 
runaway.    The  informer  shall  have  a  reward.    The  kiss  of  Venus  shall 
be  your  pay;  and   if  you  bring  him,   not  the  bare  kiss  only,  but. 
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stranger,  you  shall  have  something  more,"'  wliich,  as  a  later  commentator 
has  truly  said,  is  sufficiently  vague,  but  not  more  so  than  the  "a  reward 
will  be  given"  of  our  later  day  "lost  and  found"  notices. 

So  the  crier  early  realized  both  in  the  form  and  character  of  his 
notices,  that  essential  of  strong  personal  appeal  which,  centuries  after, 
was  to  come  into  its  own  as  the  most  forceful  expression  in  advertising. 

Rome,  however,  gives  a  greater  opportunity  for  accurate  i 
description  of  its  advertising  because  its  records  have  been  better  j 
preserved.  The  cities  of  Herculaneum  and  Pomi>eii  were,  at  the  time 
of  their  destruction,  two  of  the  most  prosperous  commercial  cities  of  the 
Roman  world,  and  recovered  from  the  sleep  of  centuries  in  the  dust 
and  molten  rock  that  buried  them  on  the  24th  of  August,  A.  D.,  79,  in 
a  subsequent  time  to  give  us  in  many  ways  one  of  the  most  complete 
records  through  their  advertising,  of  ancient  commercial  life.  They 
tell  us  of  .the  state  of  society,  the  wants  and  aspirations  of  the  people, 
and  the  standards  of  public  taste  of  the  Romans  of  that  age. 

On  other  pages  are  shown  reproductions  (Figures  i,  2  and  3)  from 
the  wall  inscriptions  in  Pompeii.  Of  course,  these  advertisements  of 
gladiatorial  combats  and  public  plays,  were  the  most  prevalent  form  of 
notices.  These  notices  were  drawn  on  the  walls  of  the  .imphitheaters,  or 
on  those  of  the  public  baths.  They  were,  of  course,  displayed  together 
with  notices  of  sales  and  auctions,  the  loss  of  runaway  slaves,  and  the 
attractive  merits  of  hairdressers. 

As  a  sample,  a  print  is  shown  here  (Figure  2)  of  a  wall  in  Pom- 
peii, where  the  inhabitants  have  apparently  expressed  their  opinion  of 
the  different  participants  in  the  circus. 

In  point  of  fact,  both  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans  left  a  space  on 
the  outer  wall  of  their  houses  that  was  smoother  and  whiter  than  the 
rest,  on  which  was  written  from  time  to  time  various  public  notices 
concerning  themselves  and  their  affairs. 

The  booksellers  of  that  ancient  day  were,  as  the  booksellers  of 
a  later  day,  consistent  advertisers  of  their  wares.  They  used  to  placard 
their  shops  with  the  titles  of  the  latest  scrolls  and  poems  of  favorite 
authors,  that  they  had  on  sale. 

After  the  town  crier  and  the  literary  advertisements  of  Rome  and 
Greece,  come  the  Middle  Ages,  when  intellectual  darkness  reigned 
supreme  and  men's  minds  seem  to  have  gone  to  sleep. 
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Education  was  at  a  premium ;  reading  and  writing  were  esteemed,  ' 
not  as  evidences  of  culture,  not  as  a  source  of  pride,  but  as  something 
unworthy  of  a  man  or  a  knight,  and  fit  only  for  the  priest  and  scrivener. 
The  priest  was  tolerated  because  of  his  spiritual  power,  the  scrivener    , 
was  a  man  lower  than  the  domestic  servant,  and  looked  on  much  as 
are  the  motley  drudges  in  the  employ  of  a  nobleman. 

In  a  day  when  men  could  not  read  nor  write,  signs  and  symbols  2^**^,  "^ 
became  the  natural  media  for  the  exchange  of  ideas.  Again  the  town  i>«io« 
crier  came  into  almost  universal  demand  and  heraldry  received  its  first 
impulse  from  ignorance,  for  the  reason  the  knight  in  many  cases  could 
neither  read  nor  write  his  own  name.  In  order  that  his  individuality, 
his  fame  and  his  standing  in  the  community  should  be  constantly 
emblazoned  before  the  people's  eyes,  his  coat-of-arms,  crest,  cipher  or 
monogram  was  emblazoned  on  his  shield,  and  worked  in  "line  stitches 
in  the  doublets  of  his  followers,"  in  order  that  they  might  be  recognized 
by  friend  and  foe  alike' and  thus  saved  from  the  errors  of  identity,  which 
might  frequently  result  in  disaster  and  bloodshed. 

It  was  not  strange,  of  course,  that  in  a  community  such  as  this, 
the  lines  of  business,  simple  and  straight- forward  as  they  were,  should 
rely  on  the  signs  used  by  those  engaged  in  them. 

There  was  the  man  who,  either  by  his  tailor's  goose  or  shears 
hung  above  the  door,  would  indicate  that  tailoring  was  his  business. 
When  there  was  more  than  one  tailor  in  a  village,  one  had  golden 
shears  and  another  silver,  or  one  a  golden  goose  and  another  a  silver 
goose,  and  so  on  through  the  list. 

The  names  of  inns  of  the  time  were  such  as  could  be  pictured. 
It  might  be  the  picture  of  a  knight  in  sable  armor;  it  might  be  "The 
White  Swan,"  or  "The  Black  Horse,"  or  -'The  Red  Cock."  All  of  the 
names  were  capable  of  a  simple,  direct  illustration.  In  a  later  day,  of 
course,  the  words  of  the  titles  themselves  were  added  to  the  sign,  but  in 
medieval  times  the  picture  or  the  insignia  was  sufficient. 

However,  the  enterprise  of  merchants  passed  far  beyond  the 
possibilities  of  their  own  streets,  neighborhoods  and  communities,  or 
ibe  personal  appeal  of  the  signs  hung  over  their  doors.  Competition 
forced  them  into  more  active  methods  of  attracting  trade.  The  town 
crier  was  the  only  means  for  obtaining  publicity. 

The  town  crier  was  engaged  principally  in  announcing  the  result  of  ™»  tbw. 
battles  or  the  decision  to  go  forth  to  war,  the  sales  of  plunder  or  slaves. 
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As  civilization  advanced,  however,  and  communities  settled  down  to  the 
quiet  and  economical  development  of  wealth,  the  town  crier's  duties 
became  more  commercial  and  diversified.  In  medieval  times  he 
carried  a  liom  by  which  he  attracted  the  public  ear  when  he  was  about 
to  make  an  announcement  on  behalf  of  the  city  government,  or  publish 
the  virtues  of  a  new  wine,  or  the  superior  abilities  of  some  tailor. 

In  the  year  1141  Louis  the  VIII.  of  France  granted  to  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  Province  of  Berry  the  privilege  of  having  twelve  criers, 
five  of  whom  visited  different  taverns  crying  the  virtues  of  the  wine. 
they  carried  and  every  time  they  blew  their  horn  they  were  entitled  to 
one  penny  from  the  public  purse,  or  from  the  merchant  who  employed 
them. 
**'*"''*^  It  is  told  in  an  old  chronicle  that  an  aged  woman  named  Adelheid 

wished  to  proclaim  the  word  of  God,  but  not  having  lungs  sufficiently 
powerful  for  the  purpose,  she  paid  a  wine  crier  to  go  about  proclaiming, 
"God  is  righteous!  God  is  merciful!  God  is  good  and  merciful!"  and 
as  the  man  went  about  the  town  she  followed  him  exclaiming.  "He 
speaks  well!  He  says  truly!"  But  it  was  contended  by  certain  magistrates 
of  the  city  that  she  did  this  purely  out  of  vanity  and  thus  brought  thi; 
sacred  name  of  Deity  into  disrepute,  and  she  was  burned  alive! 

About  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  pubhc  criers  of 
France  formed  an  organization  for  which  they  obtained  a  charter  from 
Philip  Augustus,  and  from  which  grew  a  very  close  cori)oration. 

In  England  the  town  criers  were  used  much  as  auctioneers  are  of 
this  later  times.  As  early  as  1299  we  have  records  of  the  English  town 
criers.  They  carried  horns  as  in  France,  and  the  will  of  a  citizen  of. 
Bristol,  dated  1388,  mentions  that  the  "testaments  so  bequeathed  shall 
be  sold  separately  by  the  sound  of  the  trumpet  at  the  High  Cross  of 
Bristol,  without  any  fraud  or  collusion." 

The  public  crier  was  also  expected  to  cry  the  wares  of  different 
merchants.  Sometimes  the  merchant  employed  a  private  crier  to  stand 
at  his  door,  much  as  the  second-haiul  dealer  of  ten  years  ago  employed 
a  tout  to  walk  up  and  down  in  front  of  his  store,  accost  pedestrians  antl 
urge  them  to  purchase.  Sometimes  this  led  to  most  annoying  results. 
as  the  poor  pedestrian  would  J)e  mauled  and  dragged  hither  and  yon  by 
the  contending  touts  urging  him  to  buy. 

Th*  Airuoa  In    the   meantime,    however,    education    was   advancing   and    the 

writt<n  Ad   pubMc  Crier  was  gradually  being  placed  in  competition  with  the  written 
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advertisement.  Many  times  we  find  him  using  a  written  proclamation. 
He  would  be  called  upon  to  tack  these  written  proclamations  up  at 
ihe  doors  of  churches,  the  gateways  of  cities,  near  fountains  or  in  other 
public  places  where  the  people  congregated.  These  announcements 
irequently  dealt  with  the  wares  of  merchants,  but  more  frequently  with 
the  arrival  at  port  of  important  vessels,  of  the  escape  of  criminals  and 
the  rewards  offered  for  their  apprehension,  religious  and  political 
proclamations  and  current  events. 

However,  the  first  printed  English  advertisement  appeared, 
according  to  the  records  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford,  in  1480, 
when  Caxton  issued  a  small  poster  announcing  the  sale  of  the  "Pyes  of 
Salisbury  Use"— a  collection  of  rules  for  the  government  of  priests  in 
the  diocese  of  Salisbury. 

Early  in  the  fifteenth  century,  Coburger  at  Nuremberg,  issued  a  fist  n»  bm* 
of  books  in  printed  form,  saying  in  Latin:  "Those  who  wish  to  buy  J^"^,^^ 
the  books  hereinunder  mentioned,  must  come  to  the  house  now  named  " 

The  Parisian  printers  fell  into  line  of  course,  and  went  a  step 
further.  The  University  of  Paris,  desiring  to  keep  in  close  touch  with 
the  large  amount  of  rare  manuscripts  that  were  being  handled  by  the 
Parisian  booksellers,  and  to  let  nothing  escape  them  that  might  be  of 
ser\'ice  in  their  scholastic  calling  and  having  large  political  influence, 
passed  a  statute  requiring  that  all  the  booksellers  of  the  capital  city 
should  advertise  in  their  shop  windows  any  new  manuscripts  they 
might  obtain. 

Anyone  familiar  with  the  first  printed  books  will  be  struck  with 
the  attempt  to  advertise  a  book  by  extolling  its  merits  in  the  publication 
itself,  which  surety  is  like  the  man  who  tried,  to  lift  himself  over  the 
fence  by  his  own  hoot  straps! 

In  the  rush  of  events  consequent  upon  the  invention  of  printing 
from  nioyahle  types,  education  received  a  tremendous  impetus  and 
quickened  men's  minds  to  a  realization  that  literature  had  ceased  to  be 
a  matter  for  scholars  alone  and  had  become  a  necessity  of  the  average 
man's  mental  development. 

We  find  the  booksellers  in  England,  Germany  and  France  uniting 
in  a  common  and  keen  desire  to  impress  upon  the  public  the  fact  that 
the  price  of  their  wares  was  small.  Of  course,  the  cost  of  production  of 
the  printed  hook  was  many  times  less  than  the  written  book,  hut  many 
produced  beyond  the  market  demands. 
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Ulrich  Gering  in  his  "Corpus  Juris  Canonici"  in  1500,  says  to  his 
public :  "Do  not  run  away  on  account  of  the  price.  Come,  rich  and  poor, 
this  excellent  work  is  sold  for  a  very  small  sum."  Of  course,  all  this 
was  in  Latin. 

In  Remboldt's  edition  of  "S.  Bruno  on  the  Psalms,"  (1509),  the 
publisher  gives  the  information  that  "he  does  not  lock  away  his  wares 
like  a  miser,  but  that  anyone  can  carry  them  away  for  a  very  little 
money." 

'  The  book  writers  and  sellers  of  that  time  were  not  so  very  far 

■  behind  their  modern  counterparts  in  thrift  and  surely  had  an  "eye  to 
business."  We  have  on  record  that  the  learned  professors  of  the 
University  of  Paris  would  in  their  lectures,  for  the  consideration  of  a 
free  copy  from  the  publisher,  tell  their  students  what  a  marvelous  work 
some  particular  bookseller  was  then  selling.  We  have  on  record  another 
case  where  the  learned  French  savant.  Chevalier,  condescended  to  praise 
very  highly  a  book  that  had  just  been  issued  by  a  publisher  of  the 
city — all  for  pay.  The  historian  adds,  "This  is  one  of  the  first  puffs  on 
record." 

It  was  not,  however,  until  the  middle  of  1700  that  printed  adver- 
tisements came  into  any  general  use.  Even  then  they  were  generally 
handbills  or  posters,  posted  wherever  crowds  congregated. 

1  In  the  early  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  the  principal  place 

'  in  London  for  affixing  these  bills  was  in  the  middle  aisle  of  St,  PauJ's. 
From  the  time  of  the  Reformation  to  the  Restoration,  St.  Paul's  was 
the  loafing  and  meeting  place  of  the  characters  of  the  town. 

In  Ben  Jonson's  "Every  Man  Out  of  His  Humor,"  the  first 
advertising  man  is  mentioned;  fiis  name  is  Shift.  He  is  termed  "a 
threadbare  shark  whose  profession  was  begging  and  swindling  and 
whose  bank  is  Paul's." 

Shift's  productions  were  masterpieces  of  their  kind,  and  one  of 
them  is  reproduced  here  as  an  example  of  what  can  be  done  with 
Enghsh  in  the  elaborate  inversions  of  that  day: 


corollBrj 

and    pr»etli*    of   Ilif    Cubun    etpolllLnr. 

It  LundDD,   and  «Tip(tnt(   it   Uibrldcf. 

.  iplrti,    th»C  1*   aaij   MiBinorfd  or  lli« 

LiDd    lo  tBt<:Uj   Ihe  pl*»  or  oMBniiry   ■ 
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I  am  afraid,  however,  that  Jonson  was  not  well-intended  toward  si^'' 
friend  Shift,  because  Jonson  was  not  a  friend  of  advertising,  for  does  «,!«, 
he  not  enjoin  his  bookseller,  Bncklesberry,  to  use  the  books  for  wrappers 
and  bags,  rather  ihan  force  their  sale  by  the  "usual  means?"' 
"Nor  have  my  leaves  on  posts  or  walls, 
Or  in  cleft  sticks  advanced  to  make  calls 
For  termers  or  some  clerklike  serving  men." 

Hence,  we  shall  not  take  our  opinion  of  Shjft  from  so  prejudiced 
a  source. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  first  English  newspaper  appeared  in  1583. 
This  journal  was  called  the  "English  Mercuric." 

On  the  last  page  of  a  paper  called  "Domestick  Intelligence,"  Decem- 
ber, 23,  1679,"  published  to  prevent  false  reports,  can  be  seen  an  adver- 
tisement, which  is  an  announcement  of  an  appointment  by  the  Lord 
Mayor,  the  announcement  of  the  publication  of  a  new  pack  of  cards,  a 
sale  of  millinery  goods  and  "a  lost  pocket  with  a  watch." 

As  early  as  1524  pamphlets  or  small  books  of  news,  were  printed 
in  France  and  Germany,  but  publication  was  irregular  and  no  connected 
history  of  their  appearance  is  extant. 

On  the  14th  of  October,  1612,  in  Paris,  the  "Journal  General  "rem 
D'Affiches,"  better  known  as  the  "Petites  Affiches,"  was  published  for  ^1^ 
the  first  time.  This  publication  appeared  from  the  time  of  its  first 
number  until  1874  at  least,  and  may  yet  be  published.  It  was  originally, 
no  doubt,  an  advertising  medium,  as  in  a  later  day  it  was  a  medium  for 
announcing  any  public  or  private  sale  of  property,  the  publication  of 
partnership  deeds,  articles  of  public  companies,  and  other  legal  and 
business  notices. 

In  1591  in  one  of  the  news-books  which  is  yet  preserved  in  the 
British  Museum,  was  published  in  Germany  an  advertisement  which 
told  of  a  book  written  by  one  Dr.  Laster,  descriptive  of  a  famous 
magical  plant. 

During  the  time  of  Charles  I.  of  England  (1626),  a  black-letter 
newspaper  apjieared  without  name  or  title.  This  contained  an  adver- 
tisement of  a  sale  to  be  held.  Most  of  its  advertisements  are  for  sales, 
the  employment  of  some  indigent  scholar,  or  a  book,  but  in  the 
"Mercurius  Politicus",  September  20,  1658,  there  appears  a  simon-pure 
advertisement  for  a  commercial  commodity  as  follows : 

That  Eicellrnt.  ind  br  ill  Ptifilclin*.  ipjirOTed.  China  drink,  callFd  tij  Che  OhIntaDs  Ttba,   br 


I  Rojal  Eichince.  LonOoa. 
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VVEEKELY 
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GERMANIE.  HVNGARI  A, 

BOHEMIA  •he  PALATINATE, 
Fiance,  and  the  Low  Coontries- 

IrafiauitntifihthHf  Uteb  Cf't- 


LONDOU 

Printed  by  I  D.  for  MMb  Sowrw  mi  Thcmu 

Articr,Uid!ae  (o belbld at  thdr  <Tiopsitdie 

Exd/iii^,  iodinf tfts-toidfidUie. 
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Gradually  the  advantages  of  advertising  were  dawning  upon  the  ■>'■  '«*™« 
intelligence -of  both  public  and  business  men.  Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  '-wt" 
"Idler,"  No.  40,  observes:  "The  man  who  first  took  advantage  of  the 
general  curiosity  that  was  excited  by  a  siege  or  battle,  to  betray  the 
readers  of  news  into  the  knowledge  of  the  shop  where  the  best  pufls  and 
powder  was  to  be  sold,  was  undoubtedly  a  man  of  great  sagacity  and 
profound  skill  in  the  nature  of  men.  But  when  lie  had  once  shown  the 
way,  it  was  easy  to  follow  him."* 

Sir  Roger  L'Estrange  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  first  patron  of  ™*  '*"* 
advertising.  He  was  the  first  one  to  realize  its  commercial  value,  and  AdTniiii»B 
should  be  the  patron  saint,  of  advertising  agencies,  for  in  1663  he  was 
file  appointee  to  the  new  office  of  Surveyor  of  the  Imprimery  and 
Printing  Presses,  and  had  the  sole  privilege  of  writing,  printing  and 
publishing  all  narratives,  advertisements,  announcements,  etc.,  etc., 
besides  all  play  bills,  quack  salver's  bills,  tickets,  etc.,  and  he  immediately 
started  tlie  publication  of  a  paper  called  the  "Intelligencer,"  and  the 
same  year  started  "The  News,"  and  in  1668  commenced  "The  Mercury" 
or  "Advertisements  Conceming  Trades,"  which  last  died  an  early  death. 

But  consistent  and  persistent  patrons  of  advertising  were  few  and 
far  between,  although  in  the  early  days,  because  of  the  scarcity  of 
news,  the  advertisements  were  sure  to  be  read  by  those  who  received 
the  publications. 

In  No.  52  of  the  "City  Mercury"  appears  a  pleading  note  from 
the  publisher  showing  the  traders  how  much  easier  it  was  to  insert 
their  advertisement  in  his  newspaper,  than  to  attempt  to  circulate  it  by 
hand-bills.     But  still  the  merchant  class  was  not  convinced. 

Advertising  from  1647  commenced  to  develop  at  a  more  rapid 
rate ;  its  use  and  advantages  became  better  realized  by  the  gentry  and 
the  men  about  town,  although  the  merchants  seemed  to  realize  but  little 
of  its  value  to  them  as  sellers  of  goods.  In  point  of  fact,  they  seemed  to 
look  upon  the  printed  sheet  with  that  degree  of  indifference  with  which 
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The  Weekly  Account: 

Containing, 

Certain  Special  and  Remarkable  PafiUges 
from  l)otb  Houfcsof  P«iti.iAHEST;  And 
CoHeftioiuof  fererill  tetWR  Irom  tbc 
Annies, 

This  /*n»i'uLicmlal,>nii£luinlinntl«Rcpft<r-Bg<d(ofllK 
Compwyof  J»«<<~TO,  AoJPiiotBlbjr  b»r»a«b  Aiiop, 


Fnm  (»W«/J«r  the  <of Jim.t»  wwUyajr  A« « 3  ^rf JjiB««y-i<4*' 


He  CoainuirtoDcrs  appointed  by 
the',Patliawicnt  to  go  to  t)i 
North,  a;id  receive  the  Kingt 
Pafon,  uid  then  condu^  him 
toHobosby  houitiUe  theft 

IhtZ-tfOnhiih. 

Si,  iTtktr  ttrl. 
Sir  him  Ctlki 
Sir  lames  H*rrt»gtt»>- 
Msjtr  Gtw.Srvmn. 
_.      ,,.  ._  ,,  Mr.  Jibfi  C^ew, 

TwoMintfters,    -air.,  m-  M^r/ial.ani Mr.  Cml,    go  witil 

TheCommMioners  to  the  Scots  Aniiy,aretheEavl  ofStamfcid- 
B  Mt 
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they  had  looked  upon  scholarship,  for  as  yet  printing  smacked  only  of 
literature,  and  literature  meant  to  them  the  out-at-the-elbows  genius,  the 
down- a t-t he-heel  man  of  talent.  In  Figures  4  and  5  arc  shown  some  of 
"the  title  pages  of  papers  of  the  day. 

From  1700  we  see  the  introduction  of  commercial  advertising,  imn^mrtimi 
We  find  in  the  daily  "Courant"  (1707)  advertisements  of  spectacles  by  AdnnniBf 
which  one  could  see  20  or  30  miles,  which  suggests  that  Ananias  early 
found  the  use  of  advertising.  In  later  issues  of  the  same  publication 
we  see  advertisements  of  quack  doctors,  and  the  personal  appeal  of  a 
mountebank.  Again,  we  read  of  a  telescope  that  can  be  made  for  20 
guineas  and  is  four  feet  long.  "The  Tattler"  of  1709  contains  some  of 
those  persona!  advertisements  which  for  a  long  time  characterized  the 
early  English  literary  weeklies. 

Addison,  in  number  229  of  "The  Tattler",  u 
14,  1710,  says: 


J  »dtMtJ>pmfnl. 
I   iLdlculouB   lIctalM. 
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SlI  irUllun  on  (l»  bim  hia  own  in  iilTerllHmpDti.   tbaL.   In  (be  Juilsmenl  of  tb«  Imiurtlfi],  «n  M 
well  penned  ■*  the  Doctcw'i. 

"T4ttl*t"     "'^  ■Imoal  CTcrflblnc  thic  li  i>e«tuur  '«  Utt.     It  s  aun  bii  vtlat  In  bli  beid.  wile*  In  Lli  bovrla. 
SHrTuunu    ^  ^^^  ^^   ^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ,^  ^,^,^^  ^  ■trgjed;   ir   lie   wanU  new  arrmoni,   el«tuirlH,   iiaea'   milk,   oc 
mnrCblDC  Pile,  either  for  liia  bodjr  of  mind,  'thlt  la  tbe  tiU»  Id  look  tor  tbem  in, 

"Tbe  ffrpat  art  in  wrltinif  adTertlaemeoO,  la  the  Oa^lne  out  a  proper  method  to  eatcb  tbe 
readefa  ejre,  wllhont  wblcli  a  good  thing  mar  pa»a  iinobaenpd,  or  be  lost  among  csmmliilDna  ot 
baokmpt.      Aaterlaka    and   hanila    wete   (ormerlj   of    grtat    oie    fur    thla   pgrpoae.     Of   late   *ear«   the 


Doet  change  hla  iodginga  freqaenti; ;  and  though  b 
.mil7,  glTO  public  notice  of  It,  ^for  the  information 
etnlly  empTojed  In  wrltlnj  crltlclima  oo  the  worka 
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lO  publlah   their  coplea.     Tlie  genlua  of   the   IwokselleT  la   cbleBf   ahown 
i  dlgeating  tiicae   little  tracte.     Tlic  iaat  paper   I   took  np  In  my  bandr 


t  Bfteen  ponnde  pec 


iBed  in   due  auhoTdiuatlon   to  tbe   public  good.   I   eaii 

■   BOlrl    InaC  rear;    and   whether   tlie   adterilaliig   wiuin 
IthDut   anj    idi'quBte  pruiueBIIon!  aa   in   the   dlipule  i 

__   Ja  allowed  to  Merj  man   to  speak   weil   of  himself, 

ehf  he  ahould   aaaume   Ibe  prirllrge  of   reiiauring  bin  neighbour.      He   may  pruclalni 
•r  aklil,   hot  ought  not  to  eiclude  others  from  the  tame  pretenslonn.     Eierr  man  tlig 

Ion  of  the  public.     He  tJiould  remember   Dial   bi"  nnuie  li  to  itanii   In  Uie  aame   |i 
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il  Df  illeDHan.   ud  imong  the  Irtten  o(  eorrMpoadenti 


li  tor  I  sentlemm  who  woulil  wUlIscli'  marrj,   If  lie  coulil  Bad  s  wife  to  hii  llkli«: 

purtf,  wlw  la  wUlliif  to  set  Into  one 

■piK  m«ke,  with  ilart  Mlonrea  b.lr.  brijht  er*.  .nd  m  long  now,  hia  ocoalon  (or  a 
tall,  fair,  joong  woman,  o(  nWiiit  «30M  fortune;  thoat  are  to  glje  nolipe  That  If  anj  audi  jmng 
woDiaa  hag  a  mind  to  dlipose  of  hcraelf  In  marriage  to  autb  a  peraon  aa  the  above  menttonnS.  aba 
mar  be  prorlded  wltb  a  hmLmud,  u  cOKcb  and  horaes  and  a  proportionable  iettletnent, 

"0.  S.  designing  lo  gult  his  place,  has  great  gsaotttlea  of  paper,  parchment.  Ink,  **i.  and 
watart  to  dUpaH  of,    wblcb   will   be  aold   at  ver;    teaKoable  rate*. 

"B.  F.  a  pecsOD  of  (OOd  bebailour,  alx  (oat  high,  of  a  black  eompleiloii  and  iodikI  prlndpla, 
want)  an  emplor.     He  li  an  eicellent  peuman  and  aocomptaDt.  and  apeaka  Frenob." 

During  the  early  portion  ol  the  eighteenth  century  we  see  the  : 
advertising    reflecting    the    profound    immorality    of    the    day.      The   ■ 
journals     are     crowded     with     assignation     notices,     quack     doctors' 
advertisements,  and  the  notices  of  Fleet  Street  marriages. 

In  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  advertising  became 
more  a  means  by  which  gentility  and  good  business  might  wait  on 
opportunity  or  force  it. 

It  is  about  this  time  that  financial  advertising  commences  to 
appear  in  the  public  prints. 

It  is  true,  the  advertisers  were  mostly  the  unprincipled  knaves  and 
fakirs  as  witnessed  in  the  "Morning  Post"  of  October,  1778,  where  "for 
a  hundred  guineas  the  advertiser  promises  a  thousand." 

We  find  in  the  accompanying  reproduction  of  the  "London  Times" 
for  Tuesday,  January  i,  1788,  (Figure  6)  a  large  number  of  advertise- 
ments of  entirely  new  things,  which  were  commencing  to  appear  in  the 
public  prints. 
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FROM    THE    illSTORICAL    SIDE  11 

From  the  earliest  times  lotteries  and  lottery  merchants  were  one  of 
the  principal  supports  of  advertising — flourishing  in  England  from 
1659  down  to  1826,  and  were  a  source  of  large  revenue  to  the  govern- 
ment. These  lotteries  were  advertised  by  town  criers,  in  the 
newspapers,  by  hand-bills  and  in  every  conceivable  way.  The  tickets 
were  offered  at  public  sales  and  fortunes  were  made  and  lost  in  a  day. 

Of  course  advertising  appeared  at  a  relatively  late  date  in  America.  Anuriow 
'The  first  colonial  papers  contained  advertising  matter.  It  appears  that  [„  un 
the  earliest  American  advertising  was  more  humorous  than  moral  and 
according  to  our  later  day  standards  much  more  humoious  and  inoral 
than  business-like.  For  instance,  a  grocer  in  Pennsylvania  inscribed 
in  large  white  letters  on  the  fence  of  a  graveyard,  "Use  Jones'  bottled 
ale,  if  you  would  keep  out  of  here."  In  181 1,  a  merchant  in  Newark. 
New  Jersey,  took  a  column  of  space  in  a  local  pajier,  left  it  entirely 
blank,  and  at  the  bottom  said :  "This  space  was  sold  to  A.  E.  Brennan 
&  Co.,  but  as  their  business  is  sutTiciently  brisk  already,  they  declined 
to  use  it." 

This  ancient  practice  finds  so  many  disciples  in  the  backwoods 
nowadays,  that  it  is  well  to  consider  it  the  parent  of  the  method  of  the 
modern  banker  who  buys  space  and  puts  in  it  the  equally  senseless  and 
innane  "Compliments  of  the  Podunk  Bank." 

In  1795  in  order  to  demonstrate  how  early  Americans  awoke  to 
the  advantages  of  advertising,  an  English  paper  in  speaking  o* 
American  jounialism  said,  "It  is  not  uncommon  to  enumerate  350 
advertisements  in  a  single  paper." 

In  some  of  the  early  issues  of  American  newspapers  we  find  the 
advertisements  of  bankers. 

During  the  time  of  the  State  Bank  issue  we  find  many  advertise- 
ments that  were  not  at  all  complimentary  to  the  banking  houses  that 
issued  them. 

We  find  column  after  column  in  the  papers  published  in  1825 
devoted  to  the  publication  of  lists  of  banks  whose  paper  currency  was 
no  longer  good,  alongside  of  paid  puffs  for  the  purpose  of  creating 
confidence  in  some  banker. 

Up  until  the  time  of  the  civil  war,  owing  to  the  varying  state  wuton 
legislation  and  methods  of  management,  as  many  kinds  of  banking  were  ^^^ 
allowed  as  there  were  grades  of  honesty  in  the  human  make-up.     When 
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the  national  banking  act  was  passed,  a  number  of  regulations  were 
enacted  by  which  banks  were  compelled  to  advertise  their  conditions. 
The  banker  got  used  to  the  idea  of  appearing  in  the  public  press  and  in 
1892  one  of  the  first  books  on  advertising  methods,  written  by  Nathaniel 
Fowler,  jr.,  a  little  talk  on  bank  advertising  appeared  from  which  we 
can  see  reflected  all  of  that  conservatism  and  close  observance  of 
precedents,  that  have  so  long  kept  banking  and  bankers  in  leash  to 
advertising  failure.* 

That  bankers  were  not  to  be  blamed  for  not  becoming  advertisers 
when  advertising  was  in  bondage  to  the  charlatan  and  braggart,  is  not 
denied.  Illustrations  shown  in  Figures  7  and  8  show  how  the  advertiser 
of  early  days  thought  he  had  to  talk. 

It  has  been  but  within  the  past  four  or  five  years  that  banks  and 
financial  institutions  in  general  have  attempted  to  live  up  to  the 
standard  of  advertising  as  practiced  in  the  retail  and  general  lines.  The 
attitude  has  always  been  that  conservative  tendencies  required  the 
utmost  care,  and  that  has  meant  a  development  of  prejudices  and 
indifferent  ism  to  such  an  extent  that  bank  advertising  became 
ridiculous.  There  is  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  thinking  men  that  many 
of  the  financial  heresies  of  the  day  have  been  directly  attributable  to 
that  persistent  conservatism  upon  the  part  of  the  banking  interests  which 
prevented  them  from  educating  the  public  along  the  lines  that  would 
ultimately  conserve  their  own  interests  to  the  best  advantage. 

Today,  however,  there  is  a  change  for  the  better.  Bankers  are 
commencing  to  realize  their  opportunity  made  more  pressing  by  the 
fact  that  there  is  a  reality  in  their  plan;  i.  e..  to  educate  the  public  at 
large  in  the  mysteries  of  sonnd  finance  and  the  practice  of  good  banking. 
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CHAPTER  II 

THE  BANKER'S  DUTY  TO  THE  PUBLIC 


EVERY  NOW  and  then  some  one,  like  our  good  friend  Dr.  Johnson,  '">•  •»■ 
arises  and  proclaims  that  advertising  is  being  overdone. 

Of  the  same  tribe  is  the  man  who  periodically  announces  that  the 
country  is  going  to  the  dogs.  This  same  soul  has  decided  that  adver- 
tising is  "a  tax  on  the  people."  He  cries  loudly  against  being  compelled 
to  wear  a  branded  collar  of  quality,  rather  than  an  unbranded  one  of 
inferior  quality  at  an  increased  price. 

Let  us  see  how  much  advertising  is  doing  to  bring  the  nation  to  the 
brink  of  disaster  and  penury. 

In  1905  W.  S.  Rossiter  of  the  Federal  Census  Bureau  said,  that 
$111,298,691.00  was  paid  for  subscriptions  and  copies  of  American 
publications,  and  at  the  same  time  $145,517,591.00  was  paid  for  the 
use  of  the  advertising  columns.  In  1880  the  subscriptions  and  copy 
sales  were  $49,872,768.00  and  the  advertising  $39,136,306,00.  In  the 
twenty-five  years,  we  had  increased  our  subscriptions  $61,426,923.00  but 
our  advertising,  $106,381,285.00.  In  other  words  we  found  in  twenty- 
five  years'  experience  that  advertising  pays. 

While  in  the  foregoing  there  is  no  attempt  to  compare  the  relative 
amounts  spent  for  subscriptions  and  advertising,  because  of  the  lessened 
cost  of  production  that  made  possible  the  one  cent  paper,  and  the  increase 
in  circulation  facilities,  yet  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  tremendous 
increase  in  advertising  patronage. 

In  1905  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  this  country  returned  •«"• 
through    the    channels    of    trade    $1.75    per    capita    for    advertising 
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expenditure  as  against  7S  cents  in  1880,  yet  the  vast  increase  in  per 
capita  consumption,  production  and  wealth,  makes  an  unfavorable  com- 
parison impossible. 

In  this  country  advertising  is  an  economic  necessity. 

'"^KMt  ^^  have  but  to  consider  the  tremendous  distances  to  realize  that 

Aanrau  we  have  no  commercial  counterpart  in  the  world,  for  Siberia  is  but 
"a  geographical  expression."  Probably  every  manufacturer  can  live  for 
a  time  on  the  trade  of  his  immediate  community.  He  inevitably  reaches 
a  point,  however/ where  he  must  either  expand  or  contract.  If  he 
expands  he  must  make  a  market.  It  is  comparatively  easy  to  do  this 
when  he  has  to  send  his  salesmen,  at  most,  but  a  few  hundred  miles 
through  a  thickly  settled  country.  It  is  even  easy  to  do  it  when  he 
expands  under  the  aegis  of  a  flag  that  makes  trade  at  the  mouth  of  a 
cannon,  as  England  did  in  China  and  India, 

But  this  is  a  bloodless  age. 

We  cannot  take  trade ;     we  must  make  it. 

Our  salesmen  cannot  travel  a  thousand  miles  over  expensive 
railroads  on  a  purely  missionary  expedition.  We  may  not  go  into 
strange  sections  and  establish  branch  offices  and  wait  for  business.  This 
is  not  according  to  economic  business  practice.  We  must  create  a 
demand  before  we  may  expect  to  gain  much  by  any  attempt  to  satisfy 
one. 

If  this  be  accepted  as  a  truthful  reflection  of  our  selling  conditions, 
it  leaves  us  but  one  thing  to  do,  we  must  send  our  message  to  the 
possible  customer  in  some  other  way  than  by  word  of  mouth. 

This  we  are  prepared  to  do. 

We  have  made  a  bargain  with  the  press.  "We  care  not,"  we  have 
said,  "what  you  are  in  politics,  in  art,  in  music  or  literature,  give  us 
the  advertising  columns  and  we  will  conquer  the  world." 

We  are  doing  it  for  business. 

w«tHB  Napoleon  bowed  to  the  power  of  the  newspapers,  "dreading  four 

mu   newspapers  more  than  a  tlinusand  bayonets."     Accepting  his  dictum, 

what  would   he   have   done   in   a   country   where  _twenty-six   thousand 

papers   make    and    mold    and    reflect    the   sentiments,    convictions    and 

passions  of  ninety  million?  of  people? 
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He  would  have  had  a  force  according  to  his  estimate,  forty  times 
greater  than  that  Grand  Army  which  he  led  across  the  plains  of  Hussia 
in  the  autumn  of  1812. 

The  American  business  man  has  made  an  ally  of  the  press, 
co-operating;  and  working  shoulder  to  shoulder  to  accomplish  the 
peaceful  invasion  of  the  nooks  and  corners  of  the  world,  wherever  there 
may  be  found  a  man  to  read  with  money  to  spend. 

In  the  preceding  chapter  we  have  seen  that  it  was  the  fakir  and  ^*"  " 
charlatan  that  made  the  most  successful  use  of  advertising  in  the 
beginnings  of  this  method  of  attracting  trade.  This  fakir  had  the  honor 
of  being  the  best  and  most  consistent  advertiser  lor  almost  a  century 
of  our  business  life.  Twenty-five  years  ago  times  changed,  and  men, 
with  that  freedom  from  prejudice  which  is  the  saving  power  in  our 
American-business  life,  said  "Here  is  a  mighty  power;  why  should  we 
leave  it  to  the  sharper  and  the  fakir.  Let's  make  it  respectable,"  and 
they  liave.  It  has  taken  long,  long  years  but  it  is  now  respectable  and 
the  men  who  make  advertising  are  no  longer  considered  slightly  outside 
the  pale  of  gentility. 

Within  the  past  ten  years  we  have  seen  a  great  change  come  over 
the  conservative  houses  which  used  to  consider  it  not  only  undignified 
but  highly  improper  to  advertise.  The  writer  remembers  in  1893  a 
merchant,  since  dead,  who  argued  to  an  unanswerable  conclusion  that  it 
would  hurt  him  irredeemably  to  advertise.  His  son  is  now  one  of  the 
largest  users  of  space  in  his  city. 

Today '  we  have  a  far  different  story  to  tell — and  the  story  is 
spreading  beyond  the  confines  of  our  own  country.  We  sec  evidences 
of  it  in  the  "rockribbed,"  intolerant,  pugnacious  conservatism  of  the 
English  papers,  and  in  those  of  France,  while  Germany  is  following  as 
fast  as  Teutonic  thoroughness  of  approach  will  permit,  and  Japan  is 
doing  weird  things  with  American  methods  Nipponized  in  print. 

The  people  have  demanded  this  changed  condition.  They  prefer  to  -tiw  onatHt 
read  an  advertisement  in  their  own  homes  where  they  may  compare  and  "'" 

jml'je,  freely  make  up  their  mind  to  investigate  and  then  act  as  they 
deem  best,  on  the  conclusion.  As  a  great  merchant  once  said  in  an 
address  before  a  class  of  business. college  graduates:  "Advertising  is 
an  economizer  of  the  public  time,  it  saves  thought  and  worry,  as 
well  as  it  tells  the  business  news  of  the  day,  and  you  will  be  wise  to  study 
its  principles,  for  it  is  destined  to  become  the  greatest  single  force  in 
our  commercial  supremacy  of  the  morrow." 
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The  banker's  first  duty  to  his  people  is  to  provide  a  safe  place  in 
which  they  may  put  their  money,  to  give  them  a  small  profit  for  their 
savings  and  to  help  those  who  would  release  a  portion  of  their  capital 
from  the  bondage  of  hard  assets,  to  make  it  profitable.  So  long  as 
there  were  few  banks  this  could  be  accomplished  by  a  negative  policy 
of  inaction;  i.  e.,  waiting  for  the  people  to  come. 

When,  however,  a  bank  opens  its  doors  to  business  it  must  be 
successful. 

It  cannot  afford  to  be  anything  else  but  progressive  and  growing. 

•  Today  banking  success  does  not  go  to  the  inactive  banker.    Stock- 

»  holders  expect  dividends,  deix>sitors  want  the  security  of  success.     The 

'  bank  which  stays  at  home,  narrows  its  interests  to  a  small  circle  of  local 

people,  can  neither  give  nor  take  in  a  way  to  do  that  circle  the  most  good. 

Good  banking  is  always  conservative,  but  it  is  not  standing  still. 

The  bank  has  credit  to  sell. 

Its  terms  are  so-and-so  and  it  will  sell  that  credit  to  any  reputable, 

solvent  business  man. 

Comparisons  will  bring  out  another  thought, 

'  The  retailer  sells  goods. 

The  terms  are  so-and-so,  and  he  will  sell  them  to  anyone  with  cafh, 
or  to  any  reputable,  solvent  buyer. 

If  the  retailer  advertises  judiciously  he  sells  all  he  can  buy  and  he 
turns  his  investment  over  and  over,  according  to  his  ability.  When 
he  has  old  stock  clinging  to  the  upper  shelves  what  does  he  do  with  it  ? 
Wrap  it  up  in  camphor — tuck  it  away  in  a  warehouse — take  it  to  the 
second-hand  shop — try  to  work  it  off  on  some  unsuspecting  customer? 
No,  he  cuts  the  price  and  by  advertising,  makes  it  sell,  to  get  his  money 
for  more  profitable  use  elsewhere. 

«  The  banker's  object  is  two-fold — to  attract  money  to  his  hank  and  to 
■t  attract  good  risks  in  order  that  he  may  make  a  profit.  He  needs  money. 
He  needs  borrowers.  He  needs  money  from  people  who  will  not  come 
back  on  the  morrow  and  want  to  borrow  all  of  it.  He  wants  money 
from  people  who  have  no  favors  to  ask  in  order  that  he  may  buy  the 
obligations  of  those  who  can  ask  no  favors. 

He  knows  that  to  be  the  ideal  banking  condition. 
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Carrying  the  comparison  even  further,  we  see  how  closely  banking 
resembles  the  retail  business  on  a  cash  basis. 

In    reality    the    method    of    cainine    trade    has    been    somewhat  "r>  Bn«i«"'i 

OM  MatkMI 

different.  The  banker  has  called  on  Mr.  Bullion  and  said:  "We  have 
always  keenly  desired  your  account,  Mr.  Bullion,  and  we  have  many 
times  regretted  our  apparent  inability  to  interest  you.  We  know  you 
carry  balances  at  the  Fourth  and  at  the  Child's.  Our  bank  is  prepared 
to  ofifer  you  equal,  if  not  better  advantages,  in  the  way  of  accommo- 
dations, probably  a  quarter  more  on  your  daily  balance,"  etc.,  etc.  Mr. 
Bullion  may  pass  a  generous  amount  of  his  funds  to  the  bank,  and 
then  figures  on  how  he  can  use  the  new  connection  in  the  matter  of 
the  Gas  Company  bonds  he  is  finding  some  difficulty  in  floating. 


the  president's  vestry — a  manufacturer  employing  a  thousand  men,  a 
director  in  the  Country  Club — an  Odd  Fellow  and  a  Board  of  Trade 
light,  not  to  mention  a  member  of  the  most  exclusive  social  set,  and  he 
has  money  and  influence.  His  name  as  a  vestryman,  manufacturer, 
lodgeman,  should  be  worth  a  number  of  savings  deposits,  as  well  as 
direct  business  with 'the  commercial  side,  from  his  business  connections. 

Jones,  of  course,  is  flattered, — and  borrows  some  of  the  money  he 
influences. 

There  is  ahvays  a  quid  pro  quo  in  this  style  of  banking,  and  a 
constant  balancing  of  interests  in  order  to  maintain  the  proper  relation. 

Not  by  any  means  is  this  a  dishonest  practice,  nor  does  it  necessarily 
work  into  bad  practice,  but  both  Mr.  Bullion  and  Mr.  Jones  sometimes 
have  a  little  bit  better  done  for  them  than  for  others  of  equal  credit. 

The  main  point  to  be  brought  out  here  is — the  banker  who  goes 
after  Mr.  Bullion'and  Mr.  Jones  gets  advertising  through  their  name 
and  position,  and  he  has  to  pay  for  it. 

Suppose  the  same  effort,  the  same  investment  in  special  concessions, 
caused  by  Bullion  and  Jones,  were  used  in  educating  the  thousands  of 
wage  earners,  small  investors,  business  men,  home  owners  and  fanners 
of  the  territory  for  miles  around,  how  to  save,  how  to  get  and  hold 
banking  credit,  would  it  not  be  more  to  the  point  ? 

Suppose  this  advertising  coaxed  out  of  the  tea  caddy,  the  stocking 
and  the  old  wallet,  the  savings  of  years. 
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Suppose  it  made  a  few  spendthrifts  stop,  consider  and  act.    Suppose 
ail  the  old,  dusty,  dead  money  of  ihe  community  was  brought  back  to  ' 
hfe  and  put  to  work.     Wouldn't  that  bank  be  in  a  better  position  to 
take  care  of  the  community,  and  wouldn't  it  be  accomplishing  a  greater 
service  to  its  stockholders  and  depositors? 

JJ^^^^  This  is  creative  advertising  and  is  it  not  accomplishing  a  dut) 

k  Fi»in  better,  more  sanely  and  completely  than  in  the  old  way  which  is  built 
on  special  privilege  alone? 

Of  course  the  personal  solicitation  will  continue  but  it  will  have  a 
different  office. 

But  banks  are  commencing  to  advertise. 

Banking  was  the  last  great  division  of  business  to  realize  the 
importance  and  economic  value  of  advertising.  That  needs,  however, 
but  little  explanation  because  it  was  a  part  of  the  very  training  of  the 
elder  generation  of  bankers  that  it  should  hold  itself  aloof  from  many 
things,  in  particular  a  bank  should  not  appear  to  want  business.  For 
many  years  the  banker  was  apparently  totally  blind  to  the  opportunity 
that  advertising  gave  him  to  accomplish  his  "manifest  destiny.  " 

■"Jj^^  Naturally  he  seemed  to  shrink  from  that  bold  step  out  into  the 

Bold  BMf  arena,  which  advertising  necessitated.  It  was  not  until  advertisers 
became  bankers,  as  directors  and  officers,  that  bank  advertising  became 
a  real  thing.  That  the  departure  was  due  to  a  desire  to  serve  any  high 
ethical  ideals,  I  may  not  be  charged  with  being  unduly  cynical  when  1 
say,  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  what  ethics  had  nothing  to  do  with  il. 
The  banks  wanted  the  business. 

Especially  is  this  true  when  we  find  that  the  trust  companies,  a 
modern  development,  had  commenced  to  make  use  of  the  advertising 
columns  thereby  poaching  on  the  bank's  preserves — Hie  cash  money  in 
the  community. 

As  the  majority  of  the  trust  company  officials  were  business  men 
who  had  no  ideals  oj  ethics  to  consider,  they  got  the  business.  The 
banks  were  shaken  J3ut  of  their  air-tight,  cold-storage  attitude,  and  at 
once  commenced  to  talk  about  laws  to  regulate  the  bad  trust  companies 
that  had  come  in  and  beat  them  at  the  business.  This  failed,  because  the 
public  wanted  trust  companies  as  the  latter  really  acted  as  if  they  wanted 
the  public's  business.  The  trust  companies  multiplied  and  waxed 
prosperous. 
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Yet  the  position  of  the  banker,  and  by  banker  I  mean  the  ^"U**" 
commercial,  savings,  trust  company,  private,  national  and  state  banker,  dbh.. 
is  much  more  than  a  business  man  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word. 
He  is  a  quasi  public  character.  As  such  he  has  many  privileges  but  he 
has  duties,  and  it  is  these  latter  which  have  called  to  him  loud  and 
long  to  come  out  into  the  open,  to  be  seen  and  heard  and  understood  by 
the  people. 

There  is  an  ethical  side  to  banking  best  served  by  publicity. 

I  do  not  remember  to  have  read  anything  more  completely 
reflective  of  the  true  position  and  duty  of  the  banker,  than  a  speech 
delivered  before  the  Nebraska  Bankers'  Association  by  Mr.  Carson 
tlildreth,  president  of  the  Franklin  State  Bank,  Franklin,  Nebraska. 

Excerpts  are  given  here,  every  woi-d  of  which  is  worth  careful 
reading: 

"The    banker    is    no    longer    merely    a    negative    force    in    his  tiu 
community.     In  this  day  he  must  fill  a  larger  place.     *     *     *     A  f™,"'"^^ 
generation  ago  a  bank  was  relatively  little  used;  today  it  is  the  organ  ^'"^ 
through   which   pulsates   the   arterial    blood   of   the   community's   vital 
affairs.     *     «     * 

"Communities  have  changed.  In  those  days  the  people  made  but 
infrequent  use  of  the  bank,  and  looked  upon  it  as  a  depositary  alone: 
ill  these  days  it  is  the  people's  clearing  house;  they  use  it  daily  and 
hourly,  and  their  credit  there  is  their  chief  resource  and  their  main 
asset.     *     *     * 

"The  merchant  reads  the  morning  reports,  and  finds  one  of  the 
commodities  in  which  he  deals  upon  a  low  market.  He  visits  his 
banker,  arranges  for  the  necessary  credit  and  perhaps  sends  his  order 
by  wire.  The  whole  transaction  may  originate  and  be  completed 
possibly  within  an  hour — without  any  money  being  handled,  and 
without  the  merchant  withdrawing  from  his  regular  business  a  single 
dollar.  The  bank  again  has  made  profits  possible  to  its  customer,  the 
merchant,  and  has  again  served  its  economic  purpose. 

"BankeVs  have  changed.  In  earlier  days,  the  concern  of  the 
banker  was  carefully  to  guard  the  funds  placed  in  his  keeping,  and 
return  them  on  demand;  in  these  later  days,  the  bank  undertakes  to 
provide  the  means  upon  .which  businesses  are  created,  and  by  which 
the  material  affairs  of  the  community  are  developed.  Upon  the 
intelligent  conduct  of  the  bank  of  today  depends  in  a  great  measure,  not 
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only  the  safety  o£  the  depositor  as  before,  but  the  prosperity  of  the 
bank's  patron  and  the  welfare  of  the  community. 

"Under  the  old  banking  conditions,  the  depositor  was  given  the 
chief  thought;  under  new  banking  conditions,  the  borrower  is  given 
equal  care. 

Knit  "The  progressive  banker  must  have  all  the  qualifications  of  the  old- 

BHa  time  conservative  banker — caution,  thoughtful  and  intelligent  care, 
courage  and  character ;  but  he  must  add  to  his  qualifications  aggressive 
ness.  He  must  enter  the  arena  of  affairs.  It  is  not  left  open  to  him  to 
be  aggressive  or  not  aggressive.  The  banker  of  today  imtst  be 
aggressive — not  with  the  selfish  purpose  of  contending  for  business,  but 
that  his  bank  may  fill  its  economic  place  in  the  community  and  justify 
its  right  to  be, 

"In  syllogistic  terms,  using  one  of  the  old-time  conceptions  of  a 
bank  as  first  premise— to  be  conservative  was  to  succeed;  it  is  the 
progressive  banker,  who  today  succeeds,  because  he  meets  the  economic 
demands  of  his  community;  it  is  therefore  the  progressive  banker  today 
who  is  conservative. 
Tin  ■  '  "The  world  moves.  The  world  of  events  goes  steadily  forward  with 
foTH  a  force  irresistible,  and  bankers  must  recognize  and  meet  changing 
conditions  just  as  men  recognize  and  meet  changing  conditions  in  other 
fields. 

"Take  the  mercantile  line.  What  would  be  the  result,  if  the  great 
wholesale  house,  the  city  retailer  or  the  country  store,  had  no  thought 
to  study  the  needs  of  their  trade?  It  would  not  be  long  till  the  iron 
shutters  of  the  one  would  not  open  to  the  morning  sun,  and  the  doors 
of  the  others  would  be  closed  by  due  process  of  law, 

"Take  the  factory.  In  this  day  of  keenest  competition  supposing  its 
economic  place  or  product  were  disregarded,  how  long  would  it  be 
before  its  wheels  ceased  to  turn? 

"Take  the  professional  lines.  Imagine  a  physician  or  a  lawyer 
undertaking  to  hold  his  practice,  if  his  only  thought  were  to  make 
money,  and  he  had  no  conception  of  his  economic  and  ethical  place  in 
the  community. 

"So  with  the  banker.  The  man  in  the  banking  business,  whose  sole 
or  chief  thought  is  to  pile  up  profits,  with  but  little  understanding  of  the 
economic  purpose  of  his  business,  would  much  better  for  his  own  good, 
certainly  for  the  community's  welfare,  enter  some  less  responsible  line. 
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"Incumbent  upon  the  banker  is  one  of  the  most  potent  and 
important  economic  functions  in  modem  conditions,  and  that  is  the 
gathering  up  of  the  surpkis  earnings  of  the  people  and  throwing  them 
back  into  the  trade  and  into  the  development  of  the  industries.  This 
can  be  fully  done  only  by  educating  the  people  to  understand  the  profit 
to  the  banker  of  their  small  deposits  and  the  economic  value  to  the 
community  of  their  deposits  in  the  aggregate. 

"If  it  be  said  that  the  people  are  thoughtless  or  selfish  in  the  p*«p"*  "6^ 

Ednutipc 

hoarding  and  secreting  of  their  funds,  then  the'  banker's  problem  is  to 
educate  them  to  realize  their  interest  in  the  banker  and  their  obligation 
to  the  community.  But  they  are  not  selfish.  The  most  serious  charge 
that  can  be  brought  against  them  is  that  they  may  not  fully  realize 
their  relation  to  the  banker  and  community.  Over  against  this  n\iid 
indictment  they  must  be  credited  with  a  willingness  to  properly  fulfill 
these  relations,  when  they  understand  their  friendly  obligation  to  the 
banker,  and  their  economic  obligation  to  the  community, 

"About  a  year  ago  I  made  a  test  of  the  fact  just  stated  by  sending 
out  a  circular  letter,  in  which  appeared  the  following  paragraph : 

The  bank  appreciates  small  accounts.     Do  not  carry  llie  money  aroiiml  in  your   A 
pocket,  but  put  it  in  your  deposit  at  the  bank  each  day,  and  check  it  out  as  needed.   Circoiir 
Men  often  carry  money  in  their  pockets  without  thinking  of  the  benefit  it  would  be   I***" 
to  the  bank.     !f  100  men  who  carry  $20  each  in  their  pockets  would  all  keep  this 
deposited   and  check  as   needed;   it   would   mean  $2,000  additional  deposits   for   the 
bank.     There   are  thousands   of  dollars  today   in  the  pockets   and  in  the  homes  of 
our  friends  that  would  be  of  value  to  the  bank  and  to  the  community,  if  it  were 
deposited  in   the  bank  and  put   into   circulation  in   the  community.     Much   of  this 
idle  money   is   not  purposely   withheld,  but   it  is  because   these   friends   have   never 
thought  of  the  bank  and  the  community  side  of  it.     I  cordially  invite  you  to  carry 
an  account  with  us,   however  small  it  may  be.     This   will  be  of  value  to  our  bank 
and  of  benefit  to  the  community. 

"For  days  and  weeks  following  the  sending  out  of  the  above  circular 
letter  men  continued  to  drop  into  my  bank  and  make  $20  deposits.  The 
response  became  so  pronounced  that  it  touched  a  tender  spot  and  made 
me  feel  a  closer  relation  and  greater  obligation  to  my  depositors,  because 
I  saw  in  this  response  a  genuine  friendship  for  my  bank  and  a  desire 
to  subserve  the  general  community  interests.     ♦     *     * 

"A  percentage  of  the  money  of  today  is  in  secret  places  and  not  in 
banks.  This  not  only  curtails  our  circulation,  causing  trade  to  suffer, 
but  our  industries  are  getting  along  in  a  halting  manner,  because  of 
the  inactivity  of  these  unproductive  funds — one  part  of  the  community's 
resources  not  performing  its  function.  Our  community  ledger  is  out 
of  balance  because  of  this  suspense  account.     •     *     * 
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TiD*  ^""  "The  progressive  banker  has  oiher  relations  to  the  conunuiiity  than 

ud  KsDBT  those  of  a  material  nature.  Formerly  the  banker  isolated  himself  from 
his  neighbors  and  had  no  thought  of  bearing  res]>onsibility  in  public 
affairs.  Now  a  better  and  wiser  conception  has  developed,  and  the  able 
assistance  and  the  scrupulous  influence  of  the  banker  is  engaged  for  the 
weal  of  his  town  or  city.  The  progressive  hanker  of  today  devotes 
time,  energy  and  funds  to  the  public  interests — not  in  the  capacity  of  a 
banker  or  to  enhance  the  interests  of  his  bank,  but  to  fill  his  own  indi- 
vidual economic  place  in  human  affairs.  The  progressive  banker  must 
in  the  nature  of  things  be  a  man  of  intelligence  and  ability  and  a  man 
with  high  ideals.  The  citizen  with  these  qualities  has  no  right  to 
deprive  his  community  of  the  benefit  of  such  qualities.  The  banker  who 
devotes  all  his  thought,  skill  and  resources  to  the  increase  of  the  earn- 
ings of  his  bank,  is  a  selfish  banker,  ungrateful  to  the  community  from 
which  he  gains  his  business.  There  is  a  law  of  compensation,  and  a 
community  has  a  right  to  expect  from  its  businesses  and  citizens  a  just 
return  for  the  benefits  such  business  and  citizens  draw  from  the  com- 
munity. 

If  EMflah  "Again,  upon  every  citizen  rests  obligations  of  an  ethical  nature, 

oood  and  upon  no  citizen  does  this  responsibility  rest  more  clearly  than  upon 

B.nket  j],g  banker.    The  hanker  is  clear  of  thought,  practical  in  his  conceptions, 

and  prudent  in  his  counsels.    If  he  is  willing  to  deny  his  community  the 

benefit  of  his  a,bilities  and  labors  he  is  again  a  selfish  man  and  not  a 

progressive  banker. 

"David  R.  Francis,  ex-president  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposi- 
tion, now  president  of  the  Trans-Mississippi  Commercial  Congress,  in 
his  address  before  the  American  Bankers'  Association  at  St.  Louis, 
said :  'In  these  times  of  knowledge  and  thought  on  the  part  of 
the  people,  a  successful  banker  must  he  something  ir.ore  than  a  mere 
custodian  of  money.  In  any  community,  however  large  or  small,  the 
banker  is  looked  to  for  assistance  and  guidance  in  every  movement, 
whether  it  be  commercial  or  social  or  political  or  charitable.' 

"Governor  Francis  further  related  that  'there  has  been  a  decided 
change  in  the  feeling  of  the  public  toward  those  engaged  in  the  hanking 
business'  and  said,  'the  change  is  attributed  first,  to  the  higher 
.standards  which  have  obtained  in  the  banking  busit^ess,  and  next,  to 
greater  intelligence  on  the  part  of  the  general  public  who  realize  that 
after  all,  hankers  are  as  much  interested,  if  not  more,  than  other  citizens. 
in  the  welfare  of  the  communities  in  which  thev  live.'     Gov.  Francis 
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Still  further  said,  'Bankers  should  not  Jose  sight  of  the  fact  that  they 
can  best  conserve  the  interests  of  their  stockholders  by  keeping  constantly 
in  view  the  well-being  of  the  section  over  which  their  business  extends, 
as  well  as  the  welfare  of  the  entire  community.' 

"If  it  is  within  the  comprehension  of  the  banker's  brain,  and  if  his 
pulse-beat  is  responsive  to  the  commercial,  moral  and  benevolent  needs 
of  his  patrons  and  community,  then  the  banker  approaches  the  fulfill- 
ment of  his  true  functions  of  banker  and  citizen. 

"  A  new  citizenship  is  growing  up,  and  1  submit  there  is  no  higher 
conception  of  the  purpose  and  destiny  of  life  than  good  citizenship. 
First  in  imparlance  is  this  good  citizenship.  Far  from  being  an 
embarrassment,  happy  and  fortunate  it  is  that  operations  in  the  legiti- 
mate lines  of  business  are  in  harmony  with  and  contributory  to  this  good 
citizenship.  Again,  in  the  public  mind  is  a  rapidly  developing  recog- 
nition of  and  response  to  this  good  citizenship. 

"What  is  it  in  Roosevelt  that  appeals  to  the  American  people?  It  is 
not  that  he  is  President.  It  is  his  rugged  honesty  and  his  willingness, 
nay,  eagerness,  to  grapple  with  the  problems  of  human  interest. 

"Bankers  should  be  conservative,  presidents  and  governors  should 
be  conservative;  but  conservatism  does  not  spell  policy,  fear  of  injuiy 
to  political  chances  or  business  interests.  It  does  not  mean  that  either 
president,  governor  or  business  man  shall  stay  out  of  the  activities  of 
men. 

"Bankers  today  are  concerned  in  proper  bank  legislation,  legis-  *»*' 
lation  that  will  not  only  facilitate  and  protect  banking,  but  will  safe-  m, 
guard  public  interests. 

"In  former  times  businesses  and  professions  did  not  initiate  or  seek 
legislation  for  the  regulation  of  their  respective  classes  of  business,  but 
rather  resisted  or  defeated  legislation  looking  to  such  control.  Legis- 
lation then  originated  with  the  people.  Today,  the  broad  and  progress- 
ive banker,  from  his  vantage  ground  of  long  experience  and  wide 
observation,  as"a  student  of  finance,  is  studying  ihe  needs  of  the  whole 
-  people  and  helping  to  incorporate  these  regulations  of  his  own  business 
into  just  and  sufficient  laws. 

"It  was  said  from  the  platform  of  the  American  Bankers' 
Association,  representing  8,300  banks,  that  'the  old  policy  or  conception 
was  the  welfare  of  the  Association;  today  it  is  the  welfare  of  the 
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public'     This  is  the  spirit  of  the  age  in  good  citizenship,  and  this  is 
the  spirit  of  the  day  among  progressive  bankers,     *     *     * 

"It  has  long  been  in  the  minds  of  bankers  that  they  should  stay  out 
of  politics — but  this  was  of  the  old  school.  The  belief  is  now  but  a 
tradition.  It  belongs  not  to  the  live  present,  but  to  the  dead  past.  The 
civic  affairs  of  our  land,  whether  in  city  or  hamlet,  need  the  intelligent 
care  of  our  bankers  as  much  as  any  department  of  our  human  affairs. 

"Alike  in  country  districts  and  in  populous  centers,  civil  affairs, 
taxation,  public  improvements,  educational  facilities,  moral  surround- 
ings, depend  upon  political  results.    Should  bankers  stay  out  of  politics? 

iaakiat  to  "i„  jiig  [gnd  today.  East  and  West,  we  have  the  spectacle,  and  have 

Pouti«  had  it  many  years,  of  great  corporations  seeking  by  every  possible  power 
to  control  our  politics — through  one  party,  if  by  chance  they  might 
retain  control  of  that  party ;  if  not,  then  to  turn  upon  that  party  and  with 
the  treachery  of  a  Moro,  undertake  to  knife  it  to  the  death.  Mark  you, 
this  effort  to  bring  about  the  success  or  defeat  of  this  party  or  that  is 
not  inspired  by  belief  in  the  tenets  of  one  party  or  the  other,  as  it  is 
with  you  and  with  me,  but  is  to  serve  selfish  ends. 

"Corporations  are  legitimate,  necessary  and  wise  provisions  under 
the  law.  A  dollar  of  corporate  money  or  property  is  as  sacred  as  the 
dollar  of  the  farmer  or  of  the  smith  at  the  forge.  Corporations  have 
great  interests  to  protect  and  conserve,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  every  good 
citizen  to  help  protect  these  vested  interests.  It  can  be  said  with  equal 
force,  however,  that  every  business  has  its  interests,  equally  great  to  it, 
to  protect  and  conserve.  May  we  not  therefore  reasonably  demand  that 
corporate  interests  stand  \ipon  the  same  footing  with  private  interests? 

's^*^"  '^^  great  corporate  interests,  because  of  their  power,  are  not  willing 

f  PoiitKai  to  recognize  this  demand,   what  shall  we  as  banker-citizens  do?     Are 

we  willing  to  remain  disfranchised  and  leave  our  political  parties  in 

the  control  of  said  great  selfish  interests?     Shall  bankers  stay  out  of 

politics? 

"We  American  people  play  too  small  politics.  The  caucus,  conven- 
tion and  election  must  have  our  vigorous  care.  Too  momentous  are 
the  results  of  indifference  and  neglect.  From  no  class  of  citizens  can 
the  public  justly  and  reasonably  expect  greater  service  in  the  political 
affairs  of  the  community  than  from  its  Ijankers.  As  in  the  community, 
ao  in  the  state  and  in  national  affairs. 
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"Fear  of  injuring  the  business?  If  a  man  as  banker  can  not  safely 
assert  his  convictions  and  freely  carry  out  the  duties  of  common  citizen- 
ship, if  he  must  thus  be  subordinated  by  his  business,  he  better  speedily 
enter  some  other  line  of  business.  However,  this  is  not  necessary;  this 
fear  is  but  a  shadow,  there  is  nothing  to  it.  On  the  other  hand,  his. con- 
stituency will  in  the  end  give  him  greater  respect  and  more  loyal  support. 
Have  done  with  trimming,  truckling,  caution,  policy — a  habit  of  thought 
unworthy  of  any  man  in  any  position  or  field. 

"Governor  Francis,  in  the  address  already  referred  to,  said  that  ti»  Buku 
bankers  exert  greater  influence  and  wield  more  |K)wer  throughout  the  oaoui 
country  than  any  hke  number  of  men  in  any  other  pursuit  of  life.' 
Governor  Francis  thought,  however,  to  sound  a  note  of  warning,  for  he 
said :  'The  banker  is  a  quasi-public  official  whose  habits  and  character 
are  carefully  scrutinized  by  the  community  in  which  he  lives,  and  by 
all  the  territory  over  which  his  business  extends.  His  influence  is 
co-extensive  with  that  jurisdiction,  and  he  must  likewise  expect  the 
fate  of  all  public  and  semi-public  men  in  that  his  course  and  position 
upon  the  different  questions  are  subject  to  attack,  and  even  to  malicious 
criticism.  The  only  remedy  for  this  is  one  beyond  our  power — and  that 
is  a  change  in  human  nature  so  that  the  qualities  of  envy  and  jealousy 
shall  be  eliminated  therefrom.' 

"So  be  it.  The  warning  inspires  no  fear,  but  serves  rather  to  nerve 
the  true  banker  to  his  broader  moral  tasks.  In  our  country's  needs  the 
tnie  patriot  invites  conflict. ' 

"Property  has  but  small  relative  value  in  the  human  economics,  ^hf*  ^^^ 
Every  man  should  properly  provide  this  desirable  and  necessary  factor 
in  his  own  life  and  in  the  lives  of  those  dependent  upon  him.  It  would 
be  criminal  for  him  not  to  strive  to  gain  wealth  sufficient  for  the  needs, 
enjoyment  and  development  of  those  under  his  care.  Industry,  dili- 
gence and  persistent  eflfort  are  all  justified  and  to  be  commended.  But 
the  man  who  in  his  money-making  has  fallen  into  the  habit  of  life  imlil 
it  absorbs  his  every  thought,  shuts  out  the  humanities,  blinds  him  to  the 
community's  demand  upon  him,  and  in  some  cases  leads  him  to  question- 
able methods  in  his  business.  Such  a  man  is  to  be  pitied,  and  such  a  life 
deplored.  Such  a  man  could  not  be  a  progressive  banker.  The  gaining 
of  wealth  is  secondary  to  and  properly  attendant  upon  the  amenities  and 
higher  duties  of  life. 

"What  is  property?  What  is  distinction?  What  is  power?  It  is 
the  snbslanreless  shell.     The  real  thing  is  the  integrity  of  thought,  the 
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5  of  the  duties  of  life.    Life  is  too  serious  and  fraught  with 
too  great  respoiisiljilities  to  go  through  it  in  a  thoughtless  or  superficial 

way. 

Bhouu  "Every  citizen,  be  he  lawyer,  minister,  merchant  or  banker,  sliould 

isaapcadut  be  on  an  absolutely  indepen<ient  economic' basis — independent  in  the 
sense  of  paying  his  own  way :  first,  that  he  may  be  on  an  absolutely  inde- 
pendent social,  civic  and  political  basis;  and  second,  that  his  influence 
and  prestige  may  be  not  impaired. 

"Bankers  have  been  loo  much  favored,  and  have  been  too  much 
inclined  to  accept  and  to  expect  favors.  It  has  been  a  natural  result  in 
the  conditions  of  the  past  and  the  fraternity  is  not  to  be  censured  for 
it ;  but  in  the  light  of  these  later  days  and  in  view  of  the  growth  of  public 
sentiment,  the  practice  of  accepting  free  things  and  special  favors,  is 
neither  warranted  nor  profitable.  It  puts  the  banker  in  a  class,  out  of 
touch  and  harmony  with  the  people  upon  whose  goo<l  will  his  business 
largely  depends. 
!ht  Pimeiiw  "The  practtce  of  special  privileges  rests  upon  neither  the  true  social 

ptiTUer*  ""''  economic  basis.  It  rests  upon  exactly  the  opposite  basis.  The  man 
"**••""  who  receives  the  free  ticket  of  whatever  nature  or  special  privilege  of 
whatever  kind,  as  a  rule,  is  the  man  who  can  best  afford  to  pay  for  it. 
Who  in  the  final  analysis  does  in  fact  pay  for  these  special  advantages 
and  favors?  It  is  the  man  who  does  not  receive  them  and  can  least 
afford  to  pay  for  them.  The  system  is  wrong.  It  has  grown  up  in  an 
insidious  manner.  In  some  classes  of  special  privileges  the  practice  has 
grown  up  innocently  enough.  In  others,  it  has  been  by  evil  design.  In 
either  case  there  is  manifestly  an  economic,  if  not  a  social  injustice  done, 
injuiy  to  "Xo  repeat,  the  genera!  practice  of  accepting  and  seeking  special 

ud  to  privileges  is  wrong  in  principle  and  damaging  in  its  effects  upon  the 
BuUn*  h„jna,j  j-afg  jt  jg  3,^  injury  to  the  recipient  and  an  injustice  to  the 
community.  It  has  worked  the  ruination  of  many  a  man.  It  has 
dwarfed  the  character  and  curtailed  the  career  of  not  a  few  young  men. 
The  picture  of  the  man  who  has  the  habit  of  expecting  and  depending 
upon  favors  is  one  of  the  somber,  if  not  sad  pictures  of  life.  The  prac- 
tice is  a  barnacle  upon  the  body  politic.  Sturdy  young  ■manhood  pays 
its  way.  Thinking  men  insist  on  standing  upon  an  equality  with  their 
fellow  citizens  in  matters  of  privilege.  The  body  politic  demands  this 
type  of  citizenship. 

"The  purpose  of  this  discussion  is  not  only  to  bring  out  for  our  own 
delectation  the  economic,  ethical  and  political  relation  of  the  banker  to 
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the  community,  but  also  to  bring  the  fact  before  the  public,  who  are  our 
depositors  and  our  borrowers,  that  we  comprehend  our  proper  relation 
to  them  and  to  the  community  and  are  undertaking  to  fulfill  this  relation. 

"To  sum  up,  the  progressive  banker  is  a  banker  who  recognizes  the  wiUinr 
economic  relation  of  his  bank  to  the  community;  who  looks  upon  his  the  uuti 
bank  as  a  clearing  house,  a  public  institution  established  and  maintained  '  "" 
to  daily  meet  the  public  needs,  and  hence  loses  sight  of  his  personal  own- 
ership; who  regards  himself  as  a  public  official,  as  a  steward  handling 
and  protecting  the  public  funds;  who  aggressively  enters  the  field  of 
business  activities,  not  to  take  business  from  rival  banks,  but  to  create 
and  develop  new  business;  who  is  conscious  of  his  personal  obligation 
to  public  interests;  who,  while  first  safeguarding  and  conserving  the 
sacred  interests  in  his  hands,  of  both  depositor  and  stockholder,  devotes 
time,  energy,  and  money  to  public  affairs;  who  is  not  forgetful  of  the 
needs  of  the  bank's  constituency;  who  has  ability  and  judgment,  sup- 
plemented by  integrity  of  life;  who  emphasizes  good  citizenship;  who  is 
willing  to  share  in  the  financial,  moral  and  political  demands  of  his 
community  and  state  and  throw  his  personal  influence  into  the  equation 
for  public  and  private  good ;  who  attends  bankers'  conventions  and 
keeps  abreast  of  the  banking  customs  and  thought." 

Not  one  of  us  can  quarrel  with  any  of  Mr.  Hildreth's  conclusions  or 
opinions,  yet  how  many  bankers  have  realized  even  in  a  small  degree 
the  ideal  he  has  set?  There  is  another  side  to  the  subject  to  which  Mr. 
Hildreth  gave  but  a  passing  generalization. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  banker  to  teach  men  how  to  do  the  best  thing, 
and  to  teach  it  actively,  persistently,  aggressively.  His  first  duty  is 
toward  the  largest  class.  We,  as  a  nation  are  spendthrifts.  We  make 
money  quickly  and  we  circulate  it  without  tying  a  string  to  much  of  it. 

The  latter  suggestion  I  think  is  entirely  ignored.  There  are  a  large  >i^b« 
number  of  savings  banks  depositors  "who  put  away  one  to  five  dollars  a  r«nnitoi 
week  who  could  put  away  five  to  .ten  with  no  material  inconvenience.  °°'  ^ 

Another  thing,  frequently  salaried  men  carry  several  hundred 
dollars  in  their  commercial  accounts  who  have  actual  need  of  but  a 
hundred  or  so.  These  should  be  encouraged  to  carry  more  in  their 
savings  accounts,  where  there  is  less  temptation  to  spend  it  foolishly  or 
take  it  out  for  wildcat  investment. 

The  most  progressive  savings  bank  men  get  close  to. and  holil 
depositors  by  offering  to  help  in  determining  the  value  of  investments. 
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Hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  are  drawn  every  month  from  the 
savings  banks  to  be  invested  in  fraudulent  stocks,  gold  mining,  oil  and 
plantation  schemes.  If  the  savings  bank  officers  were  fully  alive  to  their 
duty  and  their  opportunity,  this  loss  to  themselves  and  their  customers 
might  be  prevented  by  a  word  of  advice. 

I  remember  noticing  one  day,  during  the  Alaska  gold  excitement, 
a  young  man  standing  by  the  door  as  I  went  into  a  large  Philadelphia 
savings  institution.  He  looked  at  me  as  if  he  would  like  to  speak,  and 
1  turned  saying : 

"Do  you  want  to  find  some  one?" 

"Yes,"  he  said,  as  his  face  cleared,  and  smiling  rather  doubtfully,  he 
continued,  "I  want  some  advice.  You  see  I  am  employed  in  a  whole- 
sale house  and  have  been  married  three  years.  We  have  saved  up  a 
little  money,  about  $800.00,  and  I  have  a  chance  to  get  in  on  the  ground 
floor  with  an  Alaskan  company  where  I  can  get  $2,000.00  worth  of 
stock  for  $500.00,  I  want  to  make  more  money,"  he  went  on  eagerly, 
"and  they  say  this  is  going  to  pay  at  least  ten  per  cent,  as  soon  as  they 
commence  to  take  out  the  gold." 

*"  "My  dear  friend,"  I  replied,  "you  certainly  do  want  advice,"  and 

iB  a  guardian,  I  was  about  to  say,  but  his  eager  earnestness  stopped  the  jibe. 

UUolphla 

"Go  into  President office  and  tell  him  what  you  have  told 

me.  Do  as  he  tells  you  to  do-^don't  think  him  a  hidebound,  old  fogy 
for  telling  you  what  I  know  he  will  tell  you.  But  do  it — get  this  get- 
rich-quick  idea  out  of  your  head.  Devote  your  brains  to  your  work  and 
quit  dreaming.  Follow  the  advice  you  will  get  and  do  not  be  persuaded 
to  do  anything  else," 

He  left  me.  In  about  fifteen  minutes  he  came  out  and  went  around 
to  the  savings  side  and  put  his  money  back,  to  draw  its  little  3  per  cent. 

There  are  thousands  who  are  in  the  same  position, 
ow  s^it  "Pq    them    a   bank   president   is    a    high    dignitary,    impossible    of 

.  DifBitj  approach.    They  are  afraid  of  the  pitying  smile  and  the  condescending 
word. 

This  large  class  of  ignorant  people — ignorant  of  financial  things,  T 
mean — need  to  be  taught  for  other  reasons. 

Education  protects  the  great  masses  of  the  people  against  false 
financial  theories,     What  would  the  banks  do  today  if  it  wasn't  for  the 
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little  depositor  who  entrusts  his  money  to  them,  as  a  safeguard  and  asks 
no  favors.  It  is  from  this  class  of  depositors  that  the  bank  gets  the 
money  to  grant  favors. 

When  education  is  criminally  lax,  any  man  with  a  specious  theory,  .C'l"!"-!)! 
from  that  of  greenbacks  to  free  silver,  may  arise  and  the  banker  needs, 
as  he  generally  does,  grow  pale  with  apprehension. 

The  thousands  of  dollars  spent  by  the  financial  interests  of  this 
country  to  educate  the  people  in  the  principles  of  sound  money  in  the 
campaign  of  1896,  when  Mr.  Bryan  first  swept  the  country  with  his 
silver  propaganda,  was  money  that  should  have  been  sp«nt  years  before. 

Yet  the  banks  seem  to  have  learned  a  small  lesson  from  that 
experience. 

When  the  momentary  battle  was  won  they  again  retired  to  a  con- 
templation of  interest  and  discount. 

That  expense  was  enormous — and  much  of  it  was  useless  because 
it  had  to  be  done  without  any  well  reasoned  plan  of  education. 

The  lesson  was  not  thoroughly  taught  and  not  thoroughly  learned, 
because  politics  has  quite  a  different  ideal  and  purpose  from  that  of  edu- 
cation. 

In  the  year  of  1907  we  had  the  greatest  prosperity  the  country 
has  ever  known — we  learned  lessons  of  prodigality  instead  of  frugality, 
of  spending  instead  of  saving;  we  pinned  our  faith  blimlly  to  the  most 
fickle  of  goddesses.  Good  Fortune. 

Before    this   reached    the    press    the    reaction    of    "tight    money"  Ti»M  na 
was    on.    It    was  curious   to   watch    how    the   banking    interests    met  J|,'5^|||^ 
the  issue.    The  more  prominent  and  worldly-wise  gave  out  a  few  inter- 
views,  some  made   speeches   breathing  confidence,    and    all     privately 
cut  down  their  loans.    A  surprisingly  few  came  out  in  their  advertising 
space  to  talk  to  the  public,  face  to  face,  about  what  the  public  should  do. 

Where  was  and  is,  always,  the  seat  of  such  trouble? 

With  the  masses. 

If  the  masses  bought  with  greater  discretion — if  they  sought  less 
pleasure — if  they  gave  more  thought  to  the  rainy  day,  there  would  be  a 
more  sedate  and  logical  retail  and  wholesale  and  manufacturing  move- 
ment. 
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'  Bankers  should  not  preach  in  such  a  condition  as  1908,  the  penu- 

'   rious  refusal  to  spend,  but  more  completely  the  theoiy  of  reasonable  sav- 
ings. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  the  banker  loans  the  money  the  employee 
deposits,  to  the  merchant,  who  by  seductive  advertising  and  sales 
methods  gets  more  of  the  salary  each  week. 

This  process  is  natural,  but  the  banker  is  confronted  with  this 
inevitable  result — that  when  the  reaction  comes  he  will  have  much  paper 
jeopardized  through  having'  hundreds  of  his  erstwhile  depositors  in  a 
hole. 

A  community,  as  well  as  a  state  and  a  nation,  is  prosperous  only 
when  the  capital  is  distributed  per  capita.  There  can  be  little  true  pros- 
perity when  a  retailer  has  had  a  good  season,  has  procured  a  large  stock 
of  goods  in  expectation  of  a  flourishing  trade,  and  tight  money  comes, 
and  his  purchasers,  having  no  reserves,  must  make  immediate  and 
radical  cuts  in  their  average  expenditures.  Under  such  pressure  trade 
suffers  a  tremendous  shrinkage  and  houses  topple  like  bricks  set  in  a 
row. 

The  whole'  fabric  is  so  interwoven  that  none  can  escape  the  fatal 
error  of  over-buying. 

The  banker  owes  it  to  himself  to  preach  thrift,  economy,  saving 
every  day  and  every  year;  it  is  not  conservatism,  it  is  just  plain  common 
sense. 

He  should  talk  it  in  his  advertising;  he  should  talk  it  personally 
and  in  the  long  run  he  will  find  it  of  value  to  him  and  to  his  hank,  and 
a  faith  producer  second  to  none  in  efficiency. 

'  In  advertising  to  that  class  who  know  all  about  banks  and  their 

,  work,  we  find  another  brand  of  ignorance  almost  as  profound  as  that  of 

the  masses.     It  is  the  ignorance  of  every-day  financial  truths  in  relation 

to  business.    In  the  mere  matter  of  credits  alone  the  American  business 

man  is  wandering  in  outer  darkness. 

In  no  country  in  the  world,  given  to  commercial  ambitions,  have 
we  so  many  laws  flung  higgledy-piggledy  over  the  subject  of 
contractual  relations,  as  in  this  country. 

Ask  any  business  man  of  ordinary  intelligence  to  give  you  a  com- 
prehensive definition  of  "Credit,"  and  you  will  get  a  refreshing  exhibi- 
tion nf  intellectual  chaos  expressing  itself. 
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Even  bankers  have  been  found  ignorant  of  some  of  the  commonest  *™' 
laws  governing  commercial  paper.  It  is  only  a  beautiful  and  serene  w* 
optimism  that  holds  whole  business  communities  together.  w^o^t 

Banking  is  too  often  considered  an  art,  with  no  scientific  laws  to 
guide  it.  I  have  had  the  youthful  enthusiast  tell  me  that  many  things 
in  America  have  outraged  all  rules  of  the  game,  and  won.  True — but 
the  cost  has  been  enormous.  More  of  our  banks  fail,  more  of  our  busi- 
ness ventures  fail,  than  in  any  country  on  earth.  Read  the  figures  in 
our  last  reports.  We  have  more  bankrupts  than  any  other  country. 
Instead  of  a  badge  of  ignominy  bankruptcy  is  generally  considered  a 
mere  plea  in  confession  and  avoidance,  and  there  is  an  eager  willingness 
to  "give  the  fellow  another  chance." 

It  will  be  an  ill  day  indeed  when  bankruptcy  will  be  a  bar  to  "an- 
other chance ;"  but  we  make  no  distinctions. 

If  a  man  over-buys  and  fails,  if  he  is  the  victim  of  adverse  circum- 
stances, if  it  is  the  result  of  an  honest  error  of  judgment — it  is  right 
to  forget  and  forgive. 

But  when  high  living  and  higher  gaming,  fast  women  and  faster 
horses,  combine  to  put  a  man  in  a  bankrupt's  court,  we  should  be  loath 
to  take  his  first  whimper  as  an  evidence  of  heartfelt  repentance. 

Theoretically  every  man,  ■  woman  and  child  pays  something  for 
every  bankrupt.  The  payment  is  not  only  in  an  increase  of  commercial 
cynicism  and  a  gain  in  hard,  cold  indifference  to  the  appeal  of  just  error, 
but  it  is  a  payment  in  actual  money.  It  may  be  individually  infinitesimal, 
it  is  true,  but  it  is  sometimes  large,  when  the  failure  of  large  enter- 
prises, such  as  those  which  startled  our  country  in  1907-' 08  brings  banks 
and  trust  companies  together  to  the  ground,  and  ties  up  large  amounts 
of  deposits. 

The  banker  must  be  an  educational  force.    The  time  is  past  when  ir«m»" 
he  can  sit  in  his  ofRce  and  personally  see  all  his  depositors.    He  has  to  Hmua  t< 
talk  to  them  through  subordinates  and  informally  through  speeches.  He  *™""' 
should  use  printers'  ink  liberally. 

If  people  knew  more  about  banks  and  banking  there  would  not  be 
the  same  danger  of  panics  and  nins.  It  is  because  we  are  ignorant  thai 
we  are  so  easily  scared. 

There  is  no  fright  like  the  insane  fear  of  the  ignoramus. 

It  is  good  business  to  realize  these  things. 
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It  is  good  business  to  be  the  kind  of  a  banker  described  by  Mr. 
Hildreth.  We  have  seen  the  other  kind  of  a  banker,  the  selfish,  grasp- 
ing, greedy,  cold-blooded  man  of  money,  win  and  succeed  for  a  time,  but 
he  has  to  get  out  of  the  banking  business. 

'  He  can't  last 

[  The  public,  after  all,  has  to  give  him  his  money  to  work  with.    He 

has  to  have  the  public  confidence.  In  the  near  and  far  to  come  he  will 
have  to  have  more  of  that  confidence  and  faith  that  can,  indeed  "remove 
mountains." 

We  are  the  only  country  in  the  world  that  can  make  so  little  cash 
do  so  much.  Our  banking  system,  our  people's  faith  in  our  banks  and 
their  willingness  to  back  them  up,  make  this  possible.  Yet  there  is  a 
time  close  at  hand  when  a  different  standard  than  that  of  the  past  will 
have  to  be  adopted. 

Don't  ignore  the  people. 

You  may  despise  them;  you  may  pity  them;  but  you  can't  ignore 
them. 

After  all  theories  and  force  and  economies  and  laws  have  failed, 
there  still  remains  the  fact  that  five  men  can  do  more  harm  than  one — 
a  mob  may  put  a  snuffer  on  civilzation  for  an  hour,  a  day,  yes — even  a 
year.  Read  history  a  little,  and  don't  forget  Carlyle's  French  Revolu- 
tion. 

When  you  have  read  that  go  back  a  few  years  in  your  own  coun- 
try's financial  history  and  read  the  story  of  Black  Friday. 

It  will  teach  the  analytical  man  several  lessons,  and  it  should  give 
him  a  more  complete  grasp  of  the  essentials  of  the  case. 

Advertising  is  nothing  but  teaching — teaching  people  to  think 
about  a  particular  thing  and  act,  as  you  want  them  to  think  and  act 
about  it. 

Teaching  commences  at  the  beginnings,  so  should  advertising. 
1  Who  will  do  this  teaching? 

'  Shall  we  look  to  the  church — to  the  press?  both  preach  honesty  and 

energy — but  they  are  but  beginnings  and  do  not  show  Itozv  and  why. 

The  law  is  a  trouble  maker  and  comes  when  Hope  has  fled,  rather 
llian  lures  her  to  contentment. 
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Chicoso  Banker  Warns 
Of  Faka  Prnnoters  and 
Get-BJcb-Qnick  a 


ClilCAOO.  April  IS.— "Khp  to 
hand  <in  j'our  pockctbook  *•  you  tnv 
throuBh  llf»-4lr*t.    lo  Blve  alwayi 


Thti  K  Uie  rule  of  Ills  ChariM  a 
DawM,  pnaldant  of  ths  Central  Tnut 
Cn.  or  UllDoli  and  former  camptrotler 
et  til*  currsncy.  adv«ata(  In  a  warn- 
Icc  td  Imall  Inveitora  acalnst  ths  apa- 
Giflua  adTcrUiementi  of  ret- lich-q  nick 
enncami,  In  a  copyrlshted  article  In 
tnt  current  laaua  oi  the  Saturday 
Sranlns  Poat.  The  Cblcaco  banker 
hai  little  patlance  with  the  penon 
who  Inraata  bafore  thoranth  Invaati- 
Satlon.  and  ha*  a  aharii  dMser  tor 
tha    protnoler    ot    qiuatlanaAle   mUaa 


■■Poor  ft>ol.  the  nut  who  roUowa  off 

than  you,"    writea  Mr.    Dawea.     -He 

tiat  Bt  tsast  had   Ui«  oppoRunlty  <« 

paaMns   a    haaty   Judmmt  upon    tha 

peraonal  appaaranca  of  Oia  Bcoundtat 

who  la  afl«r  hU  nancy.    Tou  are  am- 

ply hlitiif  on   a  hooh   with   the  hall 
fair  air,   without  aselnK  wtieilier  tha 

"Thcaa  are  tha  daya  wtien  the  bank- 

untortunatea  who   hava  been  buflnx 

atocka  on  'atralcht  tIpB'  and  who  onnr 

to  borrow   enoush    to    pay    up    then- 

laaaaa  with   tho  hrokera.     How  auiat 

Isou^t  thia  or  that  etock  upon  which 
their  judsmeat  had  been  vlndloated  by 
(hia  or  that  profit.  We  hear  ot  tho 
luocaiaaa;  but  o(  the  tallura*  which 
outnumber  tbam  we  ealdom  bear  ex- 

nuoh  excited  by  thIa  claaa  of  foola." 
Turninc  on  tha  fake  prontDten,  Idr. 

"Bloodmckeri.      ecanndreW  —  theae 


porimiead  budneaa  man  they  would 
oi-ln(a  and  whine  like  ect'eucklnc 
don  causht  In  Hie  act. 

'^ow  far  away  (Mm  the  daye  of 
tha  mlllenluDi  when  we  aea  lucta  men 
paradlnc  aa  tha  frienda  of  the  poor 
and  at  Che  aama  tlma  offarlnc  to  aall 

"SidThV  irt'o^reauItT    Led  like 


made   poaalble  by    the   moet   maknlfl- 

haa  erer  known.  Uanj'  ■  poor  wretch, 
drawlna  hlc  nvlnfa-bairk  account  now 
li.  the  hope  of  «»ttlni  rich  ijulok,  will. 
Ir.  the  comln(  yeeva  of  InduatrlHl  de- 
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Shall  we  not  look  then  to  the  men  who  take  our  money  and  make 
money  with  it,  who  loan  us  other  money  at  a  profit,  to  show  us  better 
how  to  give  them  more  and  equip  us  to  justly  ask  more  of  them  ? 

Some  bankers  are  realizing  this. 

xr^™  We  see  some  of  the  talk  in  the  advertising  as  shown  in  Figure   r. 

T»ia»  reproduced  from  a  daily  newspaper,  and  probably  primeJ  in  hundre<i> 

of  others   throughout   the   country.     Mr.   Dawes  knows  the   value   ui 

publicity  and  so  does  his  bank — for  he  has  seen  the  value  of  advertisinj; 

\vhen  Comptroller  of  the  Currency. 

Again  in  Figure  2,  we  have  one  of  a  series  of  advertisements  used 
by  the  First  National  Bank,  Washington,  N.  J.  I  reproduce  more  of 
the  advertisements  of  this  bank  as  the  discussion  progresses.  The 
copy  is  generally  pointed,  clear  cut  and  interesting  and  snows  what  can 
be  done  to  make  bank  advertising  uncommon  and  interesting. 

There  is  another  side  to  the  problem  the  banker  must  face  in  his 
endeavor  to  hold  the  public  to  a  safe  and  sane  consideration  of  the 
money  and  work  side  of  life.  The  yellow  press  needs  to  be  curbed — the 
banker  needs  to  fight  it  by  counter  education.    Look  at  Figure  3. 

That  is  the  kind  of  talk  every  day  absorbed  by  nearly  a  million 
wage-earners.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  a  lot  of  the  savings  stay  in  the  tea 
caddies,  the  unused  stove,  the  old  stocking  in  a  comer  of  the  closet? 
because  these  talks  have  made  the  ignorant,  unthinking,  unlearned  men 
afraid  to  trust  their  savings  to  the  "pigs." 

These  same  publications,  however,  have  been  publishing  page  after 
page  of  fake  investment  company  advertising,  and  because  such  papers 
are  supposed  to  be  fighting  the  battle  of  the  people,  the  wage-earner  and 
the  ignorant  small  saver  think  they  are  getting  a  chance  to  "s'^t  '<>  *he 
trough." 

This  is  a  very  real  menace  to  the  security  of  our  finance  and  to  our 
national  sanity  on  financial  topics.  Bankers  alone  can  fight  it  onlv  by 
the  active  propaganda.  They  have  the  great  body  of  the  prcs.s  on  their 
side  and  can  accomplish  a  tremendous  thing  in  obtaining  a  better  condi- 
tion of  the  public  mind. 

^  %ija  di  ^^"^  American  Bankers'  Association  could  do  great  good  work  in 

o».t  v«»  ,j,i3  ^gy 

If  a  government  can  levy  a  special  tax  to  advertise  tea,  as  Ceylon 
did  several  years  ago,  we  see  no  reason  why  the  association  could  not 
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Get  rich  quick  schemes  arc  so  plentiful  and  so 
enticing— wire  you  ever  tiie  victim  or  a  dupe? 
Wall  Street  operators  are  not  Uie  only  onei  who 
have  lost  on  "shrinkage  of  Undigested  securities." 

Many  good  people  residing  not  a  thousand  miles 
from  Washington,  N.  J.,  have  been  the  victims  of 
Wild  Cat  schemes.  The  promoters  are  so  per- 
suasive, 50  oily  and  smooth,  your  money  is  so  safe. 
your  profits  so  sure  and  so  big — and  then,  the 
the  awakening  to  the  fact  that  your  money  H  gone 
— the  scheme  was  a  fake.  How  bitter  a  pill  to 
swallow.  Lob  of  folk  have  been  taking  this  kind 
of  medicine. 

BE  WARNED  IN  TIME.  Don't  take  any  such 
riiks  for  the  sake  of  app*Tent  better  profits  or 
greater  interest  Better  begin  the  new  year  by  de- 
pouting  ynur  money  in  the  Savings  Department  of 
the  old 

FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK 

of  Washington,  N.  J.,  where  it  will  be  secured  by 
nearly  a  Million  Dollars  of  good  assets  and  earning 
3  per  cent  inter-  st.  There  is  no  risk  on  your  part 
as  ttie  Bank  has  a  surplus  larger  than  the  Capit  I. 
You  can  start  such  an  aaount  at  any  time. 


JOSEPH  B.  CORNISH, 
President. 


WM.  S.  RITTENHOUSE, 
Cashier. 
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undertake  such  work.    We  quote  from  a  recent  ( 1907)  report  of  Special 
Agent  W.  O.  Graham  Clark : 

"The  planters  many  years  ago  were  anxious  to  start  an  advertising  campaign  tlb  Oarl«B 
to  work  up  the  sale  of  their  product  in  foreign  countries.  The  Planters'  J"  o™- 
Association  of  Ceylon,  in  order  to  make  all  planters  bear  their  fair  share,  requested  '*'■' 
the  government  to  levy  a  cess  on  the  tea  planters  for  this  purpose.  Not  all  planters 
were  in  favor  of  this,  but,  as  the  majority  were,  the  government  passed  an  order 
to  this  effect,  and  the  tax  was  collected  by  the  government  and  then  turned  over 
to  the  Planters'  Association  to  be  expended  by  them  subject  to  the  sanction  of  the 
government.  While  the  amount  involved  reached  large  proportions,  as  the  tea 
industry  steadily  expanded,  little  complaint  was  heard.  Lately,  however,  many 
planters  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  as  the  foundations  have  been  laid  for 
an  expanding  trade  it  can  now  be  carried  on  with  less  burden  to  the  planters  and 
they  petitioned  the  government  to  lower  the  amount  of  their  assessment  to  the 
association.  The  government  investigated  the  question  and  decided  that  after  two 
years  they  will  cease  to  act  as  tax  collector  for  the  Ceylon  Planters'  Association, 
and  that  thereafter  all  contributions  to  the  association  will  have  to  be  voluntary. 
Many  planters  are  now  petitioning  for  the  continuance  of  this  paternal  system,  Xl 
they  fear  it  may  throw  the  burden  of  advertising  on  a  few  instead  of  all." 

It  seems  thrit  if  a  government  may  give  official  recognition  to  the 
power  of  printers'  ink,  it  might  not  be  undignified  in  the  American 
Bankers'  Association  to  give  its  countenance  and  financial  help  to  -  a 
consistent  and  comprehensive  campaign  of  education. 

The  main  thing  to  consider  is  the  fact  that  the  public  is  ignorant 
and  yet  powerful;  that  if  we  would  retain  the  direction  of  this  vast 
potential  energy  and  power,  we  must  educate  it. 

To  the  banker,  by  opportunity  and  privilege,  belongs  this  oppor- 
tunity and  more,  the  positive  duty  and  moral  obligation  to  improve  it. 
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HOW  TO  REACH  THE  PEOPLE 


A  FTER  deciding  to  advertise,  then  ounes  the  question  "how  P" 

\         Almost  alt  who  approach  the  act  of  advertising  for  the  hrst  time 
will  tind  this  the  difficult  question. 

Presuming  that  we  have  already  determined  on  the  amount  to  be 
spent  in  advertising,  we  have  progressed  but  a  small  way  toward  obtain- 
ing the  actual  deposits  of  the  people's  money. 

1  Let  us  be  convinced  of  one  thing  before  we  go  any  further — adver- 

,  tising  is  not  a  gamble,  in  the  sense  that  word  is  usually  used. 

Broadly,  any  business  enterprise  is  a  gamble.  No  man  can  foretell 
exactly  what  any  sales  campaign  will  do,  or  what  his  product  will  gain 
in  the  way  of  public  confidence. 

For  instance  you  open  a  bank,  how  do  you  know  you  are  going  to 
make  money? 

You  have  money  to  loan — how  do  you  know  your  cashier  will 
successfully  protect  you  against  losses? 

You  say  he  has  experience.     I  will  admit  it. 

How  do  you  know  he  can  conduct  the  internal  affairs  of  the  bank 
to  the  most  profitable  ends?  You  answer,  he  has  experience  and  has 
done  so  before.     I  will  admit  it. 

How  do  you  know  advertising  is  a  gamble,  because  others  have 
tried  it  and  lost  their  money? 

I  will  admit  it 

Why  do  you  leave  experience  out  of  that  part  of  the  catechism 
when  you  make  so  much  of  it  elsewhere? 
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Because  you  don't  know  anything  about  it,  and  can't  see  where 
there  is  anything  to  know?    Isn't  that  it? 

In  a  more  restricted  sense  advertising  is  a  gamble  of  the  worst  kind. 
It  is  a  gamble  worse  than  draw  poker  or  rouge  et  noir, — for  the  igno- 
ramus who  thinks  it  a  gamble  and  who  is  convinced  that  his  luck  is  as 
good  as  the  next  fellow's. 

It  is  a  gamble  to  the  man  who  knows  nothing  of  its  rules  and  laws,  '"^^ 
just  as  running  a  bank  is  a  gamble  to  the  man  who  knows  nothing  of  u  k 
finance,  bookkeeping  or  credits.  omma» 

The  latter  may  succeed,  but  how  much  would  any  lanker  of  the 
most  conservative  sporting  instincts  be  willing  to  bet  he  wouldn't? 

Advertising  is  a  gamble  to  the  man  who  advertises  "on  general 
principles,"  with  no  very  definite  idea  of  what  he  is  trying  to  accomplish. 

It  is  a  gamble  to  the  man  who  hasn't  studied  it  in  all  its  complex 
relationship  of  cause  and  effect,  of  salesman  and  customer,  of  campaign 
and  strategy. 

On  the  other  hand  advertising  is  no  more  a  gamble  to  experience 
than  the  success  of  a  bank  is  to  an  experienced  banker,  or  the  success 
of  a  retail  store  is  to  an  experienced  retafler. 

But,  you  say,  these  are  gambles,  are  proMematical. 

True,  they  are.  and  when  the  absolute,  copper-riveted,  air-tight, 
guaranteed  cinch  has  been  found,  do  you  think  there  would  be  any 
chance  for  you  ? 

But  taken  as  it  is.  it  doesn't  make  advertising  anybody's  game,  just 
because  nobody  knows  all  about  it. 

All  advertising  is  a  gamble  to  an  indefinite  degree,  but  experience  v- 
and  brains  can  reduce  the  gambling  equation  to  a  point  where  it  can  be 
made  to  pay  a  demonstrable  profit  on  the  investment. 

There  Is  yet  one  other  thing  to  be  considered  with  which  advertisers 
in  general,  are  little  familiar.  There  is  a  scientific  foundation  for  adver- 
tising and  a  knowledge  of  this,  as  it  becomes  more  definite,  is  growing 
of  greater  value  in  placing  the  limit  of  the  gamble  in  advertising. 

Advertising  must  be  studied  in  two  ways;  i.  e.,  as  a  science  and  as 
an  art. 
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Let  US  right  here,  as  most  disagreements  are  matters  of  definition, 
',  understand  what  we  mean  by  "science"  and  "art." 

"Science,"  says  Ruskin,  "is  the  knowledge  of  things,  whether  Ideal 
or  Substantial." 

Another  has  said,  "Science  is  knowledge." 

Knowledge,  in  the  scientific  sense,  needs  some  defining,  which  may 
be,  "a  percqjtion,  judgment  or  idea  which  is  in  accord  with  fact  or 
truth." 

If  you  should  fall  down  as  you  enter  your  bank  to-morrow  morning, 
and  break  your  arm,  you  could  feel  your  arm  and  probably  see  there 
was  something  the  matter  with  it — you  would  then  probably  examine  it, 
and  from  previous  observation  of  such  cases,  you  would  concluile 
that  your  arm  was  broken. 

That  conclusion  could  properly  be  called  knowledge. 

It  would  be  a  scientific  fact. 

Art,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  doing  of  things.  Wheweil  makes  the 
distinction  better  in  this : 

"The  object  of  science  is  knowledge:  the  object  of  art  is  works. 
In  art,  the  truth  is  the  means  to  an  end ;    in  science,  it  is  the  otily  end." 

Art  is  the  individually  original  application  of  the  laws  of  science 
to  a  given  end  or  purpose;  or,  "truth  thrown  through  the  prism  of 
individuality." 

Science  says  the  priming  on  this  page  must  be  set  in  regular  lines 
from  left  to  right,  if  it  is  to  be  read  easily  and  quickly;  art,  however, 
determines  how  long  the  lines  shall  be  and  the  style  of  the  type. 

But,  we  hear  you  ask,  what  is  the  science  of  advertising? 

It  is  several  sciences. 

It  is  based  on  psychology,  which  is  the  science  of  the  mind,  because 
it  deals  with  the  influence  of  the  written  and  illustrated  word  on  the 
mind. 

More  than  this,  it  deals  with  several  practical  sciences,  such  as  enter 
into  the  mechanical  means  necessary  to  the  realization  of  the  best 
methods  of  writing  and  illustrating  advertising. 
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Psychology  will  explain  some  strange  things  you  might  not  reason  ^"n**  *"•"" 
out  to  the  right  conclusion,  and  it  will  tell  you  why  certain  things  are 
thought  and  done. 

One  man  fails  in  advertising  by  doing  certain  things.  That  does  not 
disprove  advertising  in  general.  Thousands  of  advertisers  fail,  but  that 
does  not  prove  advertising  a  failure  or  a  delusion.  It  proves  that  there 
is  a  wrong  way,  which  is  evidence  that  there  must  be  a  right  way,  or  all 
people  would  fail. 

By  a  careful  analysis  of  many  failures  we  find  certain  things 
common  to  all,  and  by  doing  the  same  with  successes  we  find  again 
certain  things  common  to  all  of  them. 

We  may  find  certain  things  common  to  both  success  and  failure. 

By  a  process  of  elimination  we  determine  some  of  the  reasons  why 
one  thing  succeeds  and  another  fails. 

The  art  of  advertising  has  grown  and  succeeded  because  it  uncon-  ti»  T"«- 
sciously  observed  those  laws  which  psychology  has  proved  to  be  common  ^  ^  i« 
to  humanity.  The  enormous  economic  waste,  which  comes  in 
the  train  of  unsuccessful  advertising,  proves  the  value  of  some  accurate 
data  of  analysis  of  the  reasons  why  some  advertising  fails  and  some 
succeeds.  When  advertisers  cease  to  believe  advertising  is  a  gamble, 
and  study  carefully  and  accurately  the  science,  they  will  be  freer  to 
furnish  the  exact  results  of  their  campaign,  for  purposes  of  compari- 
son and  deduction,  thereby  getting  a  keener,  shrewder  grip  on  the 
actualities  of  their  work. 

While  to  know  these  things  will  not  necessari.V;  guarantee  our 
success,  it  will  give  us  better  foundations  on  which  to  develop  successful 
plans  and  ideas. 

As  a  knowledge  of  the  relation  of  colors,  of  anatomy,  of  perspec-  ^^^ 
live,  of  light  and  shade,  will  not  guarantee  the  making  of  an  artist,  so  a  K«tuv 
knowledge  of  the  science  of  psychology  will  not  guarantee  an  advertis- 
ing man  against  failure. 

The  great  strategist  may  know  all  the  science  of  war — trajectory, 
explosives,  the  feeding  of  troops,  electricity,  tactics — and  never  win  a 
battle ;  yet  the  fighter  who  knows  these  things  will  win  more  battles  at  a 
less  cost  than  he  could  without  them. 
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As  the  business  men  who  have  had  collegiate  educations  grow  in 
numbers,  we  hear  less  and  less  about  the  college  failure — we  hear  less 
about  the  success  of  the  self-made  man. 

We  are  applying  the  science  of  accounts  to  costs,  and  cheapening 
processes  of  manufacture. 

The  college  man  is  correcting  brain,  experience  and  idea  wastes  in 
salesmanship  and  advertising,  through  the  science  of  psychology. 

Psychology  makes  our  art  more  precise  and  definite  and  forceful, 

'r,t^  because  it  tells  of  the  mental  operations  by  which  we  make  a  right  or 

wrong  choice,  from  an  ethical  standpoint — when  we  reason  falsely  or 

truly,  from  a  logical  point — when  we  experience  pleasure  in  looking  at  a 

picture. 

All  these  things  enter  into  any  advertising  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent 

By  knowing  something  of  these  mental  processes  we  are  enabled 
to  frame  our  action  to  conform  with  them,  to  set  them  in  motion. 

The  science  of  advertising  alone  can  never  make  a  successful  adver- 
tiser, "just  as  the  science  of  medicine  can  never  make  him  healthy  or  the 
science  of  logic  never  make  him  reason  rightly." 

"Science,"  says  Professor  James,  "only  lays  down  lines  within  which 
the  rules  of  the  art  must  fall,  laws  which  the  follower  of  the  art  must 

not  transgress;  but  what  particular  thing  he  shall  positively  do  within 

those  lines  is  left  exclusively  to  his  own  genius." 

Until  recently  all  its  most  clever  exponents  considered  advertising 
a  matter  of  "Inlaition."  These  rather  resented  the  recent  tendency 
to  disturb  the  belief  that  "advertising  men  were  born  and  not  made." 
This  attitude  was  not  to  be  wondered  at.  It  has  always  been  the  same. 
We  can  remember  how  we  used  to  ridicule  the  college  man  in  business. 

Some  of  us  do  so  now. 

Give  the  college  man  his  technical  training,  and  set  him  by  the  side 
of  the  man  without  the  training.  For  a  time  the  two  may  run  evenly. 
Then  we  see  the  trained  man  forge  ahead  in  so  many  instances  that  it 
has  silenced  all  criticism  and  ridicule,  and  the  self-made  men  are  sending 
their  sons  to  college  for  that  despised  technical  training. 

In  days  to  come  the  scientific  side  of  advertising  will  receive  special 
attention  in  college  courses,  and  those  graduates  will  give  in  time,  a  new 
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significance  to  the  most  fascinating  side  of  a  most  interesting  and  power- 
ful agency  in  business  making. 

1  shall  hope  to  show  that  science  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  success- 
ful advertising.  In  doing  so,  however,  I  shall  not  fail  to  show  its 
brotherhood  for  the  art,  about  which  so  many  clever  men  are  so  tender. 

A  study  of  the  scientific  side  of  advertising  will  make  many 
mistakes  unnecessary,  because  there  will  be  certain  things  we  know 
we  must  not  do. 

The  advertiser's  attitude  must  always  be  that  of  a  teacher  towards  ' 
^  .      i 

his  pupils.    He  wants  to  teach  people  that  they  should  do  business  with 

his  institution. 

That  is  all  advertising  is — nothing  but  teaching.  That,  however,  is 
enough,  it  is  true,  but  advertising  is  not  a  sleight-of-hand  Svengali  type 
of  hypnotism.  At  heart  it  is  a  very  matter-of-fact  thing.  Your  art 
must  invest  it  with  human  interest  and  "life." 

Let  us  see  what  we  have,  when  we  start  out  to  advertise. 

Here  we  have  a  big  class  of  people  whom  we  are  to  teach. 

Their  minds'are  bent  on  ten  thousand  different  things,  selfish,  gen- 
erous— foolish,  wise — mean,  noble — running  the  gamut  of  human 
emotions  and  interests — and  not  one  thought  of  us  or  our  selfish  purpose 
ever  enters  their  minds. 

You  must  attract  them  to  your  proposition.  ; 

^        You  must  hold  their  interest.  ' 

You  must  convince  them  of  the  necessity  of  action. 

Your  observation  will  help  you  to  know  what  is  common  to  the 
natural  interests  ot  those  people — your  science  has  equipped  you  with  a 
knowledge  of  their  mental  machinery  and  processes  of  thought,  and  by 
this  knowledge  you  may  use  a  better,  surer,  keener,  more  powerful  art 
in  molding  their  minds  and  convictions  to  your  ends. 

A  recent  writer  on  salesmanship  expressed  the  value  of  science  to 
all  who  practice  an  art:  "We  can  not  do  things  right  unless  we  know 
how.  We  do  them  better  still  if  we  know  why."  Herbert  Spencer  tells 
us,  "What  we  call  learning  a  business  really  implies  learning  the  science 
involved  in  it" 

The  question  comes  to  us  then,  How  shall  we  reach  our  people? 
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Perhaps  you  have  noticed  what  people  say  to  you  about  advertising 
methods  is  based  on  zvhat  you  should  say  and  do,  and  how  you  should 
say  it,  but  they  never  tell  you  why  you  should  do  so-and-so,  or  why  you 
should  say  it  in  the  way  they  suggest,  except  that  it  has  been  done  or 
said  that  way  by  successful  advertisers. 

If  you  ask  a  man  why  he  did  this  or  the  other  thing,  he  almost 
invariably  answers,  "Because  Jones  &  Co.,  did  it  that  way  and  look 
how  successful  their  advertising  is;  and  Brown  &  White  have  done  the 
same,  and  their  advertising  is  successful." 

This  empiricism  has  won  out  in  many  cases,  but  it  has  been  respon- 
sible for  thousands  of  failures, 

'  It  has  been  responsible  for  advertisers  being  likened  to  a  flock  of 

,  sheep,  ready  to  follow  a  leader  in  a  tumbling,  helter-skelter  race  after 
any  new  way  of  doing  anything. 

In  1899  and  1900  an  advertising  agent  commenced  to  produce  bold, 
black-and-white  designs  which  were  strikingly  simple  in  composition  and 
drawing.  Within  four  months  the  advertising  pages  of  our  monthly 
press  became  black  and  gloomy,  and  the  contrasting  value  of  the  agent's 
designs  was  utterly  lost.  He  then  turned  to  plain  Caslon  type  effects, 
without  illustration,  and  soon  the  magazines  were  restored  to  normal 
typography.  About  that  time,  however,  this  agent  failed  in  business, 
because  of  outside  interests  and  the  doubtful  service  ol  an  overloaded 
equipment,  and  now  his  ideas  are  generally  considered  bad  because  he 
had  thought  them  out. 

We  need  to  learn  the  scientific  why  successful  advertising  is  suc- 
cessful. 

It  will  save  us  from  judgments  based  on  what  we  see  through  the 
rose  or  blue  spectacles  we  may  happen  to  wear  on  the  morning  after  a 
Dutch  supper. 

In  considering  advertising  from  the  standpoint  of  the  teacher  who 
is  teaching  a  class,  we  shall  have  to  make  one  distinction,  and  that  is  the 
difference  between  the  individual  and  the  crowd. 

In  this  lies  the  vital  difference  between  the  salesman's  and  the  adver- 
tising man's  problem.  The  salesman  can  study  his  individual  customer, 
mold  his  actions  and  arguments  to  suit  the  case  and  get  business  on  a 
line  of  reasoning,  illustration  and  action,  which,  if  put  into  print  and 
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given  general  circulation,  would  drive  business  away  faster  than  expla- 
nations coidd  overtake  tt. 

Again,  the  crowd  as  a  whole  is  different  in  morals,  mind  and  action 
from  the  individuals  that  compose  it. 

If  you  were  to  take  one  thousand  people  who  were  individually  most 
law  abiding  and  peaceful  and  throw  them  a  perpetrator  of  outrage  and 
violence,  you  would  transform  them  into  a  lawless  and  bloodthirsty 
mob. 

The  advertising  man  is  interested  in  the  crowd.     It  is  the  crowd,  ^  _^^  '' 
whether  it  be  one  thousand  or  a  million,  which  he  has  to  persuade  and  for  tu 
mold.  *d»*rtiwr 

The  mass  of  the  people  have  few  ideas,  but  these  are  fixed  even 
though  they  are  proved  false  beyond  doubt. 

Do  you  suppose  the  fable  of  George  Washington  and  his  hatchet 
will  ever  be  deprived  of  popular  acceptance? 

Thousands  will  continue  to  consider  Hamilton  the  beau  ideal  of 
American  statesmanship,  even  if  we  know  him  to  have  been  a  tricky  and 
shifty  politician  of  brains  and  wonderful  resource. 

"Jeffersonian  democracy"  will  always  be  a  term  with  which  ■  to 
conjure  plaudits  from  the  crowd,  although  we  know  that  Jefferson  was 
a  man  of  luxurious  tastes  at  Monticello. 

The  public  has  embalmed  these  ideas  in  the  winding  sheet  of 
sacred  tradition,  and  to  the  public  they  will  always  be  shibboleths  beyond 
the  reach  of  cavilers  and  iconoclasts,  because  they  are  a  part  of  our 
stock  of  fundamental  republican  ideas. 

We  must,  in  appealing  to  any  certain  society,  or  caste,  or  indi-  i*» 
vidualized  community,  like  business  men,  or  laborers,  or  preachers,  or  | 
Bostonians,  or  the  people  of  New  Orleans,  or  San  Francisco,  observe  that 
there  are  two  personalities  in  a  crowd ;  i.  e.,  one  as  Americans,  in  which 
they  think  and  act  differently  from  Mexicans ;  the  other,  that  of 
preachers  or  business  men,  Bostonians  or  people  of  New  Orleans,  all 
of  whom  have  well  defined  characteristics  which  must  be  considered  in  any 
appeal. 

We  must  be  able  to  define  these  differences  and  peculiarities,  and 
resolve  them  into  simple  parts,  so  as  to  give  us  points  of  attack. 
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The  traditions  of  a  section  afford  the  easiest  points  of  attack.  I 
do  not  mean  historical  traditions  alone,  but  racial  and  social  and  busi- 
ness traditions. 

Do  not  preach  a  revolution,  but  let  the  people  keep  their  old  faiths 
by  simply  giving  them  a  better  way  of  rendering  homage  to  them. 

"i  cn^^  Revolutions,  for  instance,  have  simply  been  a  change  of  names  for 

<a  vuan  popular  beliefs.  We  see  the  South  American  republics  more  despotic 
than  old  Spain,  whose  yoke  they  threw  off. 

In  our  own  case,  we  are  not  more  free  than  Englishmen,  having 
in  many  places  regulations  or  ordinances  of  as  many  kinds  as  we  have 
Swedes  or  Poles  or  Italians  or  Germans.  We  revert  to  our  ancestral 
type,  although  we  feel  that  we  have  a  hand  in  the  developing  process, 
^hich  is  both  satisfying  and  beneficial. 

The  sensitive  advertiser  who  is  "born  and  not  made,"  gets  at  this 
through  intuition  and  experience  and  "feels"  the  power  or  weakness  of 
an  advertisement,  because  he  feels  the  power  of  the  sentiments  it 
awakens. 

He  instinctively  hunts  for  the  point  of  contact  with  a  crowd  or 
population  just  as  the  salesman  feels  for  a  man's  interest  whom  he 
approaches  to  sell  a  bill  of  goods. 

As  I  have  said  before,  you  can  not  educate  the  people  to  adopt  a 
new,  strange  and  revolutionary  method  or  idea  of  doing  things,  ignoring 
their  training,  traditions  and  character.  The  only  way  you  can  accom- 
plish the  adoption  of  an  entirely  new  way  of  doing  old  things,  is  to  lead 
them,  through  an  understanding  of  their  traditions,  character  and  man- 
ner of  thought,  to  accept  your  methods  and  goods  for  their  own,  seeing 
no  sacrifice  of  what  they  consider  the  best  of  the  old. 

In  an  old  community,  such  as  Boston  or  Philadelphia,  for  instance, 
where  new  arrivals  of  population  have  been  conservative  and  character- 
istic, the  ideas  of  change  and  progress  have  little  power  to  interest. 
These  people  have  been  accustomed  to  their  way  and  their  success,  and 
are  satisfied,  because  old  methods  have  solidified  into  tradition. 

^^  In  a  newer  community  change  and  progress  themselves  become  tradi- 

%  TndJtioB  tion,  and  the  complaint  in  these  newer  communities  is.  "You  can  sell  them 
quickly,  but  they  may  throw  your  goods  out  and  put  in  your  competitor's 
the  day  afterwards." 
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In  the  old  community,  however,  it  is  more  difficult  to  get  them 
started,  but  they  do  not  leave  you  after  you  get  them. 

These  things  are  not  the  result  of  the  Whims  of  Chance,  but  very 
well  understood  operations  of  scientific  laws.* 

The  act  of  reaching  the  public  comprehends  two  things — irfiysical 
reaching;  i.  e.,  getting  the  advertising  within  the  scope  of  their  comfort- 
able physical  vision,  and  again,  reaching  their  mental  understanding. 

We  shall  concern  ourselves  with  the  latter,  leaving  the  former  to 
the  several  methods  explained  in  later  chapters. 

First,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  analyze  your  proposition,  your 
local  environment,  what  you  wish  to  do  and  the  kind  of  people  with 
whom  you  are  going  to  deal. 

Let  us  see  how  it  looks. 

The  proposition  we  will  say,  is  to  advertise  a  savings  bank — 

I     Laboring  Classes 

In  factories 

Railroads 

Railways 


2     Professional  Classes 


Doctors 

Dentists 

Teachers 

Preachers 

Lawyers 


3     Small  wage-earners 


Clerks 
Bookkeepers 
Conductors 
Motormen 
Engineers 
Leaving  out  the  medium,  how  shall  we  reach  the  mentality  of  so 
widely  diversified  a  public? 

It  must  be  apparent  that  we  can  not  talk  to  the  laboring  man  on  "*"  *• 
the  railroads  as  we  would  talk  to  the  teacher  of  a  high  school ;  that  we  ciuh> 


l»  Rati)  Pnmlin  And«nT  of  Oflfni-M;  ITofewfir  of  Phllowiihy  ■ 
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can  not  hope  to  interest  the  doctor  in  the  same  way  that  we  would  inter^t 
a  conductor. 

Shall  we  strike  an  average  and  appeal  to  some  of  all  these  classes, 
and  by  generalities  attempt  to  attract,  interest  and  convince  such  as  we 
may? 

'  We  know  from  experience,  and  we  have  to  go  no  farther  for  a 

r  reason,  that  the  same  generalities  do  not  attract,  interest  and  convince 

all  in  the  same  degree,  when  it  comes  to  a  consideration  of  so  intimate  a 

thing  as  money. 

It  would  seem  self-evident  therefore,  that  we  must  determine  on 
the  classes  whom  we  can  not  hope  to  interest  most  quickly  and  at  the 
least  expense. 

We  proceed  to  eliminate. 

What  do  we  know  about  these  classes,  the  various  degrees  of  class 
intelligence  and  characteristics? 

What  do  we  know  about  the  local  conditions,  environment  and  life 
of  these  people? 

If  the  laboring  class  is  well  paid  and  the  necessities  of  life  are  com- 
paratively cheap,  we  can  reasonably  expect  to  get  a  portion  of  the 
surplus,  provided  we  can  persuade  these  people  of  the  necessity  of  savmg 
somelhing. 

The  education  has  been  neglected,  however,  and  an  analysis  of  the 
remaining  classes  discovers  one  class  common  to  all  of  them-— the 
salaried  class,  in  which  we  have  teachers,  preachers,  bookkeepers,  engi- 
neers, and  possibly  motormen  and  conductors. 

These  people  should  live  within  their  incomes — they  know  what 
the  income  is,  and  we  may  talk  to  them  about  the  problems  and  fears 
common  to  all  who  work  for  a  stated  salary. 
'  First,  then,  we  take  the  most  general  class,  the  salaried  people, 

because  we  have  found  a  general  ground  on  which  all  stand.  We 
know  their  general  problems  of  life  as  relates  to  money  and  income;  we 
know  the  human  type  of  the  salaried  man  or  woman;  we  know  some- 
■thing  of  their  mental  attitude  towards  the  business  of  life. 

On  this  knowledge  gained  by  experience  and  years  of  association. 
we  then  proceed  to  outline  a  campaign  of  advertising,  to  attract  them 
to  a  consideration  of  our  claims — to  an  interest  in  the  intimacy  of  our 
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relationship  with  their  lives  and  feelings  and  ambitions — and  to  convince 
them  that  by  doing  what  we  suggest,  they  will  further  their  own  real 
interests  and  happiness. 

Wc  have  yet  to  solve  the  other  equally  vital  thing — the  language  "*  t* 
of  our  appeal.  '     avp-i 

We  have  decided  the  general  principles  of  why  and  how,  but  not 
what  we  shall  say. 

There  is  a  choice  of  words  by  which  we  can  reach  the  minds  of  all 
men  of  a  class;  it  is  difiFerent  from  that  which  reaches  the  minds  of  a 
few. 

The  wording  of  an  advertisement  may  leave  a  bookkeeper  unmoved 
while  taking  fast  grip  of  a  teacher. 

"Be  plain,"  says  the  average  man. 

Yes,  but  there  are  different  kinds  of  plain  English. 

What  is  a  word  ? 

Try  to  tell  what  it  is. 

Many  of  your  dictionaries  will  not  help  you  very  much. 

Richard  Grant  White  in  his  "Words  and  Their  Uses,"  says,  "A 
word  is  an  utterance  of  the  human  voice  which  in  any  community 
expresses  a  thought  or  a  thing." 

If  we  think  of  words  in  that  way  we  commence  to  see  why  words 
are  so  important  to  all  advertising. 

In  banking,  for  instance,  there  are  words  that  have  a  trade, 
technical  meaning  only,  having  no  meaning  to  a  man  who  knows  nothing 
about  banking. 

We  must  not  use  technical  banking  words,  would  be  the  first  good  ""*  " 
rule  to  adopt,  because  strange  words  without  meaning  will  confuse  our  w>ai» 
possible  customer's  mind. 

A  word  must  mean  something  or  convey  some  definite  thought  to 
the  person  who  reads  it.  or  it  ceases  to  be  a  word  to  that  person  and 
becomes  a  mere  group  of  letters. 

We  can  protect  ourselves  against  this  danger,  therefore,  only  by 
using  the  words  in  most  common  use  among  the  people  whom  we 
address. 
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The  only  reason  we  can  have  for  communicating  with  people  is  to 
convey  ideas  to  them.  If  we  use  words  that  impart  no  meaning,  we 
certainly  fail  in  our  intent  and  purpose,  and  when  it  costs  money  for 
the  space  in  which  to  do^^this,  we  must  not  expect  to  escape  the  censure 
of  the  sensible  and  observing. 

rf  EB«iuh"  Correct  English  is  quite  another  matter,  yet  one  we  must  consider. 

''"^  I  confess,  as  may  have  been  noted,  to  a  degree  of  indifference 

towards  the  purist. 

Get  your  idea  and  define  your  point  of  attack  first.  They  are  the 
main  considerations.  Talk  in  words  that  a  child  can  understand,  and 
do  not  let  your  soul  be  troubled  about  the  grammatical  exactness  of 
what  you  say.  As  will  be  pointed  out  later,  be  careful  of  your  facts  in 
things  of  which  your  people  know  ail,  in  order  that  they  may  accept  what 
you  say  about  the  things  of  which  they  know  little. 

Say  as  nearly  as  you  can  exactly  what  you  want  to  say — say  it  as  if 
you  meant  every  word  you  express,  with  your  whole  power  and  force. 

If  you  have  sound  sense,  and  the  usage  of  your  audience  to  uphold 
you,  you  need  not  be  afraid  of  the  literary  purists. 

You  will  be  in  good  company  if  you  do  not  have  too  great  a  faith  in 
mere  syntax  as  an  excuse  for  a  lack  of  ideas. 

Lowell  came  in  for  pity  because  "his  language  was  not  invariably 
correct,"  and  Howells  "has  furnished  a  few  examples  of  incorrect 
Knglish,"  while  "the  most  unkindest  cut  of  all"  of  Shakespeare  has  kept 
grammarians  explaining  for  two  centuries. 

Yet  these  are  not  to  be  used  as  an  excuse  for  slovenly  expression. 
Any  man  needs  an  equipment  of  words  that  will  meet  the  requirements 
of  his  story — to  fit  his  idea — his  thought — so  exactly  that  the  reader  may 
get  it  clearly  and  definitely,  just  as  it  left  the  writer's  mind. 

How  shall  this  be  acquired  by  the  man  who  hasn't  been  trained 
to  it? 

Training  may  overcome  the  lack. 

•  AainiitoB  Some  people,  on  the  other  hand,  seem  to  be  constitutionally  unable 

'  Btru  to  express  their  thoughts  in  dear  English. 

Scwne  of  these  are  writing  financial  advertising,  it  is  true,  but 
thqr  will  give  place  to  a  better  way.  ' 
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The  Dalton 
Wonder ! 


Here  is  a  proposition   that   has 
possibly  come  to  many  of  you  this 


l^e'aaaolutcly'Kroun^''- floor  ol  i»[  c"n» 

Of  course,  you  won't  bother 
with  the  "ground  floor,"  but  look 
for  the  Bub  cellar  where  nobody 
can  see  you  "get  in."  The  Dal- 
ton is  surely  a  six-cent  wonder, 
but  it  isn't  much  different  from 
90  per  cent  of  simitar  appeals  to 
cupidity  and  Rreed.  There  are 
people  who  will  buy  Ms  stuff,  as 
there  are  people  who  put  their 
eamin);s  into  other  securities  they 
know  iiothiiiK  aI>out. 

But  what  about  your  accuniula- 
lions?  Are  thej'  so  handy  that 
they  ma^  be  tempted  into  foolish 
speculation  or  depleieii  by  extrav- 
agance? Or  are  they  in  the 
Savings  Department  of  the  Old 
Flrxt  National  Bank  of 
Washington,  with  their  safety 
guaranteed  by  a  million  and  a 
half  of  ;issets.  and  adding  their 
earnings  to  yours? 

Better  Be  Safe 
Than  Sorryl 


IT'S  ESSENTIAL 

that  your  savings  be  placed 
where  they  are  absolutely 
safe;  where  the  financial 
resources  of  the  institution 
are  large ;  where  the  man- 
agement  is  conservative  yet 
progressive ;  where  you 
have  confidence  in  the  men 
directing  its  affairs — men 
who  have  made  a  success 
of  their  individual  affairs. 
Such  an  institution  is  the 
old 

First  National  Bank 

of  Washington.  N.  J.  It 
has  assets  of  over  a  Million 
Dollars.  This  Bank  pays  3 
per  cent  interest  on  savings 
deposits,  and  you  can  open 
an  account  at  any  time  and 
have  a  Special  Savings 
Deposit  Book  issued. 

JOSEPH  B.  CORNiSH,  Presldenl 
WM.  S.  RITTENHOUSe,  Cashier 
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Having  determined  our  class,  how  to  arrange  our  advertisements 
so  as  to  be  attractive,  we  next  turn  to  the  sort  of  subject  by  means  of 
which  we  may  expect  to  reach  the  interest  of  the  public. 

Here,  again,  we  come  in  for  a  wide  diversity  of  selection. 

We  may  talk  to  a  railroad  laborer  about  the  theory  of  mercantile 
credits  in  words  that  he  can  comprehend,  yet  we  cannot  hope  to  enlist 
his  interest.  While  this  is  perfectly  obvious,  yet  there  are  just  as 
obvious  differences  between  the  bookkeeper's  and  the  teacher's  interests 
to  anyone  who  is  familiar  with  the  characteristics  of  the  two. 

™«»  "J"  And  there  are  just  as  vital  differences  between  investor  and  retailer, 

Tm    Slivot 

Toot  A««k  Capitalist  and  wholesaler,  woman  investor  and  the  suspicious  laborer. 

To  know  these  differences  is  to  be  able  to  direct  your  attack  at  the 
weakest  point  of  their  indifference,  with  all  the  advantage  to  your 
jturpose  that  promises  success. 

We  must  make  our  appeal  personal  and  individualize  it,  then 
.  we  proceed  according  to  a  scientific  process  to  the  next  one. 

People  are  more  impressed  with  one  thought,  or  idea,  or  proposi- 
tion definitely  put,  than  with  an  indefinite  impersonality. 

One  does  not  have  to  go  farther  than  his  own  experience  for  proof. 

Here  are  two  advertisements  which  illustrate  the  rule.  "The 
Dalton  Wonder"  (Figure  i)  advertisement  will  interest  and  veiy 
strongly  appeal  to  those  who  have  heard  of  the  proposition — either  by 
having  received  some  of  the  circulars,  or  those  who  have  invested  in 
it — and  from  these  it  will  gain  a  close  reading. 

Its  singleness  of  appeal  is  its  greatest  strength. 

Its  simple  and  forceful  English  leaves  no  uncertainty  in  the  mind 
of  the  reader.  There  is  a  direct- from-the-shoulder  style  about  the  state- 
ment that  impresses,  and  the  typographical  display  is  cleverly  arranged 
to  make  it  stronger. 

Compare  that  advertisement  with  the  one  on  the  same  page  entitled, 
"It's  Essential,"  (Figure  2). 

What  does  that  advertisement  mean  to  most  people — to  any  class 
in  particular?  As  a  bank  advertisement  it  is  stronger  and  more  pointed 
than  most,  but  the  comparison  between  the  two  makes  it  appear  almost 
impotent 
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The  only  weakness  in  these  two  advertisements  is  the  lack  of  a 
direct  command.  "Come  and  open  an  account  to-day,"  should  have 
been  a  line  in  both  of  them. 

There  is  a  good  reason  for  that  direct  command,  which  will  appear 
later. 

Study,  investigation,  observation  and  experience  will  show  these 
things  to  be  facts  brought  out  by  experience. 

It  now  lies  with  your  art  to  obtain  a  result. 

My  main  object  so  far  has  been  to  show  the  absolute  necessity  of 
preliminary  study  of  the  field  and  the  people — to  know  what  kind  of 
people  they  are;  i.  e,,  with  respect  to  their  moral,  intellectual  and  social 
development;  to  know  what  main  classes  they  belong  to,  and  to  plan 
some  comprdiensive  method  of  reaching  the  logical  point  of  contact. 

Another  object  has  been  to  rid  the  advertiser's  mind  of  the 
pernicious  and  fallacious  idea  that  advertising  is  a  gamble  and  to  show 
that  in  studying  a  field,  the  successful  advertiser  approaches  his  public 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  much  as  a  teacher  approaches  her  class — 
first  familiarizing  himself  with  what  his  pupils  are  outside  of  school; 
second,  with  what  they  have  already  been  taught. 

Then  he  must  select  the  dull  from  the  bright,  the  weak  from  the 
strong,  and  apply  the  principles  of  mental  science  appropriately  to  the 
material  he  wishes  to  mold  and  benefit. 

Now  there  are  three  things  the  advertiser  must  accomplish 
to  make  his  advertising  profitable — Attract,  Interest  and  Convince. 

These  are  all  mental  processes. 

The  mind,  therefore,  is  his  study. 

We  should  interest  our  classes,  as  we  have  seen,  by  practical  illustra- 
tions that  touch  their  own  lives. 

We  shall  deal  in  classes  of  subjects  and  not  attempt  to  show  how  to  O" 
prepare  the  actual  copy,  for  that  is  a  distinct  subject  in  itself. 

We  know  all  people  are  interested  in  the  live  subjects  of  the  day. 

We  should  be  timely. 

We  know  all  people  are  interested  in  money  making. 

We  should  tell  some  true  stories  of  inspiration  and  success. 
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Manifestly  it  is  best  to  appeal  to  people  on  their  own  plane  of 
thou^t 

*k»t  b  tu  By  their  plane  of  thoi^t  I  mean  their  every-day  state  of  mind. 

Don't  ask  them  to  strain  after  new  ideas.  Don't  talk  to  them  about 
strange  things  without  the  help  of  familiar  subjects  and  interests  for 
che  sake  of  analogy 

Don't  talk  in  millions  to  a  laboring  man  who  never  had  more  tlian 
$20  at  any  one  time  in  his  life. 

Man  is  imitative — he  copies — he  follows  a  leader.  Tell  the  laborer 
that  you  have  1151  factory  men  among  your  depositors,  and  he  will 
come  to  see  you. 

If  he  hears  that  600  of  them  deposit  an  average  of  $3.00  a  week, 
he'll  try  to  do  the  same. 

The  same  thing  applies  to  teachers,  doctors  and  lawyers. 

Talk  to  them  face  to  face,  eye  to  eye,  and  you  will  reach  them  in 
proportion  as  you  talk  in  a  language  they  understand. 

Figures  of  speech  define  what  I  mean. 

Suppose  you  want  to  illustrate  satisfaction. 

How  to  The  farmer  understands — "As  satisfactory  as  a  full  granary  and 

,^||J^*^  wheat  at  a  dollar  a  bushel." 

A  minister — "As  satisfactory  as  a  full  collection  plate!" 

A  conductor — "As  perfect  as  a  night  run  done." 

A  bookkeeper — "As  satisfactory  as  a  trial  balance  without  errors." 

These  things  the  men  understand  who  ha\e  them  to  deal  with  each 
day  of  their  lives. 

As  we  must  educate,  let  us  understand  what  education  is ;  let  us 
understand  its  processes. 

We  do  not  successfully  teach  either  men  or  children  hy  merely 
telling  them  to  read  hit  or  miss  a  series  of  boiiks  on  any  given  subject. 
Such  a  method  would  lead  to  helpless  confusion  of  mind  and  indehnUe 
waste  of  time  and  work. 

We  educate  by  logical  progression  from  little  things  to  large;  from 
simple  to  complex;  from  the  special  to  the  general. 
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We  must  not  let  our  machinery  of  thought  appear  in  our  work;  we 
must  cover  it  up  with  human  interest,  personality  and  individuality. 

There  must  always  be  a  certain  make-believe  in  air  our  work. 

Logic  does  not  impress  the  crowd. 

It  is  swayed  by  the  appeal  to  its  imagination,  its  feelings,  its 
passions,  its  hobbies,  its  traditions. 

Education  increases  man's  plasticity  and  adaptability,  and  as  it  °"  ^ 
e:q>ands  these  attributes  tt  widens  the  opportuni^  for  appeal,  because  awmj 
the  man  who  has  a  receptive  mind  invites  all  good  things  to  enter  and 
be  known. 

That  same  knowledge  of  the  science  of  the  mind  which  is  found 
necessary  to  any  successful  study  of  any  new  advertising,  needs  no  other 
adjunct  than  a  proper  realization  of  the  fact,  that  advertising  is 
educative  both  in  ideal  and  practice,  theory  and  reality. 

No  one  who  has  an  imier  knowledge  of  educational  practice  but 
knows  that  education  must  be  based  on  something  more  enduring  than 
the  personality  of  the  teacher.  Fundamentally  all  education  is  based  on 
the  right  application  of  mental  processes,  which  experience  and  observa- 
tion have  proved  beyond  a  doubt  to  run  in  certain  well-defined  grooves 
governed  by  certain  laws. 

By  observing  a  few  simple  rules  we  can  establish  a  channel  in  which 
we  may  develop  an  art  to  our  limit. 

To  the  banker  who  wants  to  know  "what  to  talk  about,"  here  are  ^?'' J 
a  few  subjects  that  may  be  made  the  topics  of  many  advertisements. 
Any  of  these  would  prove  interesting  to  a  bank's  public.  Properly 
treated  in  a  brief,  general  way  in  your  newspaper  advertising,  they 
should  educate  the  community  and  at  the  same  time  be  made  the  subject 
of  articles  or  interviews : 

"SPECULATION  AND  INVESTMENT" 

The  difference  between  these  two  methods  of  making  money  should 
be  lucidly  set  forth. 

In  preparing  matter  along  these  lines  care  should  be  taken  to  make 
the  comparisons  local  so  as  to  make  them  the  more  understandable. 

Do  not  take  too  advanced  ground  against  speculation  or  you  are 
likely  to  expose  yourself  to  ridicule.     The  farmer  who  plants  hts  wheat 
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knows  he  is  speculating — taking  chances.  When  you  stigmatize  all 
speculation  as  gambling,  therefore  immoral,  you  are  not  talking  sensibly, 
and  are  riding  for  a  hard  fall.  The  man  speculates  who  does  not  know 
what  he  is  doing  when  he  invests  his  money. 

The  men  who  lose  in  speculation  are  ignorant ;  or,  they  invest  too 
much,  not  leaving  sufficient  reserve  to  protect  themselves;  or,  they  are 


"WHAT  ARE  VOU  BUVINGr 

This  should  give  you  an  opportunity  to  impress  your  public  with 
the  necessity  of  knowing  what  it  is  buying,  what  it  is  putting  its  money 
into. 

Describe  the  methods  by  which  large  and  experienced  investors 
judge  of  the  value  and  character  of  an  investment. 

Speak  strongly  on  the  foolishness  of  investing  money  in  the  other 
man's  game  on  his  unsupported  representations. 

Advise  all  to  go  to  their  banker  and  get  his  opinion  of  an  investment 
before  putting  money  into  it. 

■'HOW     OVER-SPECULATION     AFFECTS    THE     INNOCENT     OR     IGNORANT 
INVESTOR" 

Here  is  afforded  another  opportunity  to  warn  your  people  against 
trading  in  stocks,  bonds  and  notes,  about  which  they  know  absolutely 
nothing. 

Tell  them  to  always  retain  enough  money  to  protect  themselves 
against  a  slump  in  values.  Show  them  the  danger  of  putting  all  their 
money  into  a  thing  without  knowing  anything  more  of  a  market  than 
what  appears  on  the  surface.  Bring  out  the  manner  in  which  the  big 
speculators  handle  their  accounts  on  a  declining  market.  Show  them 
how  a  business  recuperates  and  saves  itself;  that  paying  of  dividends 
may  mean  nothing,  that  the  passing  of  one  may  mean  larger  things  for 
the  future;  that  general  rules  cannot  he  a  safe  guide,  but  that  ignorance 
of  exactly  what  is  being  done  in  and  by  any  interest,  should  be  sufficient 
to  keep  a  man  out  of  that  concern's  stocks  or  securities. 
"HOW  STOCKS  ARE  MANIPULATED" 

Explain  the  methods  by  which  stocks  may  be  manipulated  so  that 
the  small  as  well  as  the  large  investor  for  returns,  may  not  get  what  he 
is  justly  entitled  to.  An  interview  or  article  of  this  kind  should  appear 
immediately  after  a  stock  market  flurry,  in  which  you  have  reason  to 
think  some  of  your  local  people  have  been  bitten.     Show  the  people 
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how  sentiment  in  favor  of  or  against  a  property  may  be  created  without 
reference  to  true  conditions.  Detail  the  schemes  by  which  stocks  are 
put  up  to  attract  investors  and  put  down  to  "shake  them  out" — all 
possible  because  the  public  does  not  attempt  to  know  anything  about  the 
real  values  of  the  goods  it  is  dealing  in,  and  is  gambling. 

If  it  would  study,  deal  in  certain  knowledge,  stay  out  when  it  did 
not  know,  the  gambling  element  would  be  reduced  to  a  fraction  of  what 
it  is  today.  Because  in  the  long  run  true  values  must  always  gain  their 
right  position. 

"BUSINESS    METHODS   OF   THE    COMPANIES    WHOSE    STOCKS    YOU    BUY" 

It  does  not  matter  whether  it  be  a  one-horse  livery  company  or  a 
big  railroad,  its  business  methods  must  inevitably  affect  its  stock  value  to 
you  or  any  other  investor.  Show  in  your  interview  how  the  careful 
business  man  investigates  the  past,  present  and  probable  future;  how 
he  compares  assets  and  liabilities;  investigates  records  of  sales  and 
profits;  considers  the  probable  condition  of  the  future  demand;  weighs 
and  examines  the  character  and  competency  of  the  people  who  mana^t 
the  property. 

These  things  must  be  right,  or  be  in  a  position  to  be  made  right  at 
once,  before  the  careful  investor  goes  in  on  any  deal. 

Bring  out  the  fact  that  large  properties  can  be  investigated  quite 
as  well  as  small  ones.  As  is  well  known,  every  well  conducted  stock 
exchange  requires  that  any  stock  it  handles  must  be  open  for  investiga- 
tion and  its  statements  of  assets,  liabilities  and  condition,  verified. 

That  only  a  very  few  go  into  the  actual  condition  of  the  companies 
in  whose  stocks  and  securities  they  invest,  is  the  main  reason  why  the 
most  of  them  lose  their  money. 

"STAGNATION  AND  RECKLESSNESS  IN    INVESTMENTS" 

Show  the  innocent  holder  for  a  rise,  that  he  cannot  expect  it  so  8»«w«tiBM 
long  as  he  is  in  with  too  great  numbers.  When  everybody  has  some  of 
a  stock  and  is  waiting  for  a  rise  in  order  to  sell,  then  there  is  stagnation. 
Soon  there  comes  liquidation  when  the  professional  trader  steps  in 
and  buys  on  the  downward  movement.  Then,  when  the  proper  time 
comes,  they  commence  to  trade  in  the  stock,  circulate  their  "dope,"  and 
soon  the  stock  is  safely  back  in  the  public's  hands  again,  at  a  higher 
price  than  it  was  originally  held  for,  and  the  people  again  wait  for  the 
rise  in  price  of  a  stock  that  nobody  really  wants,  because  it  is  too 
popular. 
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Bring  out  the  fallacy  of  buying  at  the  top  of  a  rise,  and  the  fallacy 
of  putting  yourself  in  a  position  where  you  have  to  &eli  at  the  bottom. 
If  the  stodc  be  worth  anything  it  will  eventually  come  back  to  its  right 
place. 

To  know  when  a  stock  is  at  its  top  value  is  to  know  exactly  what 
the  stock  is  really  worth ;  to  know  when  it  is  at  the  bottom,  is  dependent 
on  the  same  thing. 

"STOCK  MARKET  TIP8" 
I  Show  how  foolish  the  belief  in  tips  really  is.    As  Mr.  Gibson  says  in 

his  "Pitfalls  of  Speculation,"  there  is  a  difference  between  information 
and  tips. 

"Smith  says  to  buy  steel,"  is  a  tip. 

"Smith  says  that  the  price  of  steel  is  low  and  earnings  increasing," 
is  information. 

In  other  words  a  tip  is  lacking  any  reason  for  the  suggestion,  while 
information  has  some  reason  for  a  course  of  action. 

Nobody  who  knows  the  business  of  making  money  out  of  dealing 
in  stocks  or  marketable  securities  will  think  for  a  moment  of  taking  the 
public  into  his  confidence,  because  the  public  in  its  bull-headed  uncertainty 
might  run  away  with  his  best  plans.  Furthermore,  a  tip  to  buy  is  the 
best  method  by  which  the  mani]>ulator  of  a  stock  can  get  rid  of  his 
load  or  a  tip  to  sell  by  which  he  can  cover  his  short  interest. 

■■SPECULATIVE    SYSTEMS    THEIR    FRAUD  AND  VICIOU8NES8" 

This  article  should  deal  with  the  information  bureaus,  the  news  and 
tip  brokers.  How  they  are  operated  and  how  they  live  on  public 
credulity.  Bring  out  the  fact  that  no  system  of  speculation  that  was  not 
based  on  the  knowledge  of  the  true  value  of  the  stocks  dealt  in,  has  ever 
been  successful.  Hit  the  vicious  practice  of  dealing  in  averages  and  per 
centage  buying,  and  show  the  palpable  ridiculousness  of  the  chart 
system.  Ridicule  the  idea  that  because  a  stock  sold  high  once  it  must 
go  there  again,  for  if  there  was  any  truth  in  it  the  whole  world  would 
soon  have  the  stock  market  charted  and  there  would  be  no  need  of  stock 
exchanges  to  fix  prices. 

"PESSIMISM  THAT  LOSES" 
TTie  financial  pessimist  is  the  man  who  Is  always  willing  to  say  "no" 
to  your  "yes,"  who  always  thinks  a  thing  is  worth  less  than  the  public 
thinks  it  is,  and  who  will  always  go  against  the  market  just  because  he 
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thinks  he  knows  more  than  the  market  about  values.  The  public  gen- 
erally buys,  that  is  true,  and  the  public  generally  loses,  that  too,  is  true, 
but  ii  is  not  because  it  buys  that  it  loses  but  because  it  buys  injudiciously, 
at  tlie  wrong  time  and  in  the  wrong  way. 

Neither  pessimism  nor  optimism  pays  unless  it  is  tempered  with 
clear-sighted  judgment.  The  man  who  bets  that  the  other  man  is  always 
wrong,  places  his  bet  against  a  big  interest,  because  the  public  and  the 
majority  of  speculators  are  buying  for  a  rise.  It  is  best  to  have  company 
going  your  way,  because  you  then  have  help, 

"WHERE  TO  PUT  YOUR  MONEY" 

There  is  speculation  in  anything. 

Real  estate  will  decline  in  valuation  in  periods  of  hard  times. 

Rents  are  dependent  on  tenants  and  good  times. 

Mortgages  are  good  if  not  too  near  the  full  value. 

Notes  of  going  concerns  invite  favor  if  you  know  they  are  good. 
Look  up  the  balance  sheets  and  the  men  who  run  the  business. 

Bonds,  city,  state  or  national,  are.good  for  small  interest  and  safety.  8««»~tioM 

Buy  stock  of  going  concerns,  if  you  can  find  out  exactly  what  they 
are  doing,  and  if  their  officers  and  directors  are  capable  and  reputable. 

Notes  of  local  farmers  and  storekeepers  are  often  worthy  of  consid- 
eration, if  you  can  obtain  a  satisfactory  statement  of  the  condition  of 
their  affairs.  Don't  invest,  however,  if  you  do  not  know  anything  about 
farming  or  business. 

Such  information  affords  opportunity  for  bankers  to  talk  on  local 
conditions  and  prospects. 

"THE  LURE  OF  THE  MINING  STOCKS" 

A  Strong  talk  about  the  mining  stock  and  the  various  fakes  in  this 
field  is  often  timely.  Be  wary  of  any  stock  that  is  unlisted,  because  it 
very  rarely  has  a  bankable  value. 

Bankers  when  asked  for  their  advice  about  mining  stocks  should 
describe  the  methods  of  fakirs ;  how  they  get  the  money  and  what  they  do 
with  it.  Some  of  the  extravagant  claims  of  those  who  have  failed  should 
be  quoted,  and  if  it  be  known  that  any  questionable  stock  is  held  locally, 
its  sale,  even  at  a  fraction  of  its  face  value,  should  be  advised. 
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"ASK  YOUR  BANKER  ABOUT  YOUR  INVESTMENTS" 

In  these  days  when  the  papers  are  full  of  schemes  to  get  the  people's 
money,  the  man  with  means  to  invest  should  seek  information  about  all 
advertised  stocks,  bonds  and  securities,  before  placing  his  money.  Your 
banker  may  know  of  others  who  have  invested  in  the  same  thing,  and 
perhaps  these  others  would  be  willing  to  sell  out  below  the  quoted  rate. 
Your  banker  should  be  a  sort  of  clearing  house  authority  for  the  finan- 
cial news  of  the  town.  He  has  people  coming  to  him  asking  loans,  for 
advice  on  investments,  and  he  can  probably  give  you  some  good  pointers. 
Go  on  and  get  some  experience. 

"THE  DANGER  OF  UNLISTED  SECURITIES" 

Generally  you  have  nothing  to  back  up  unlisted  securities  but  the 
claims  of  interested  parties. 

Unlisted  securities  are  not  fluid  assets — you  cannot  readily  sell 
them,  or  get  a  loan  on  them,  because  they  have  no  open  market  value. 

Give  some  local  experiences  of  those  who  have  bought  unlisted 
securities,  and  do  not  be  afraid  to  come  out  and  talk  straight  from  the 
shoulder. 
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ESSENTIALS  OF  GOOD  ADVERTISING;  ATTRACTING  THE  ATTENTION 


THE  THREE  elements  in  any  successful  advertisement  must  occur 
to  any  man  who  will  analyze  the  advertisements  that  have  appealed 
most  strongly  to  him. 

He  will  find  that  the  advertisement  that  he  has  read  had  to  first  AttrMtiM 
attract  him.  Attatioii 

On  his  eye  catching  it  as  a  whole,  or  the  catch  line,  or  the  picture, 
he  had  a  feeling  that  something  was  there  of  importance  in  reference 
to  himself.  He  was  attracted  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  the  personal 
appeal  to  him. 

This  matter  of  attraction  is  the  first  thing  the  average  advertiser 
considers  in  the  preparation  of  advertising,  because  it  is  the  greatest 
question  in  his  mind. 

We  pick  up  the  ordinary  magazine  and  we  may  count  from  one  to 
two  hundred  pages  of  advertising.  Theoretically,  at  least,  all  these 
advertisements  are  competing  for  the  attention  of  the  reader,  whose 
wandering  eye  must  be  caught,  held  for  an  instant  and  his  mind  lured  to 
an  interest  in  the  message  their  words  convey. 

To  attract  attention  is  the  aim  of  the  street-car,  bill-board,  news- 
paper, circular  letter,  booklet  or  magazine  advertiser. 

If  we  cannot  gain  the  reader's  attention  it  is  manifestly  impossible 
for  us  to  interest  or  convince  him. 

Advertising  therefore,  without  the  attention  of  the  reader,  is 
worthless. 

The  question  to  a  large  extent  lies  within  the  domain  of  scientific 
adjustment,  and  we  will  find  it  interesting  to  follow  the  application  of 
our  analysis  to  the  subject. 
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You  will  probably  remember,  if  you  were  bom  prior  to  1875,  the 
slyle-of  advertisements  which  used  to  start  with  a  headline  in  large  type, 
"Murdered  t"  and  continuing  for  several  inches  to  relate  the  harrowing 
details  of  the  murder  of  a  woman,  and  finally  switching  off  into  a  story 
about  the  hair  restorer  or  bone  liniment  her  father  used. 

This  was  supposed  to  be  the  very  acme  of  advertising  perfection  in 
times  when  the  public  taste  was  somewhat  primitive. 

wk«  Tot*  The  whole  effort  in  those  days  was  to  pique  the  curiosity  and  slip  the 

«u    PriBltln     -,  .  ,  ,,  ...  „., 

advertisement  mto  the  reader  s  consciousness  when  he  was  off  guard. 
In  a  day  when  all  advertising  was  largely  charlatanry  and  the  public  was 
much  less  sophisticated,  that  method  had  a  measure  of  success. 

Curiosity  is  an  instinct  which  hungers  for  new  things  and  new 
sensations.  It  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  influences  that  make 
for  development  of  the  intellectual  powers  of  man.  The  child's  insatiable 
curiosity  causes  it  to  asif  the  innumerable  questions  at  once  the  pride 
and  despair  of  the  parent,  and  by  this  curiosity  the  child's  mind  grows 
just  in  proportion  as  it  is  fed  proper  food. 

Man  judges  others  by  himself,  as  the  man  who  orders  dinner  for  a 
crowd  will  unconsciously  order  what  he  particularly  desires,  unless 
specific  knowledge  to  the  contrary  suggests  another  course  of  action. 
Hence  the  average  banker  confines  himself  to  the  facts  and  figures  that 
tell  of  the  growth  of  his  business,  because  they  are  the  daily  present 
evidences  to  his  mind  of  the  value  and  stability  of  his  institution. 

Any  advertiser,  however,  who  constantly  considers  only  those  things 
he  "feels"  or  "thinks"  are  attractive,  must  inevitably  cut  himself  off 
from  all  except  those  who  think  and  feel  exactly  as  he  does. 

The  business  man  must  get  the  outside  or  public  point-of-view.  He 
cannot  afford  to  restrict  his  audience  to  those  who  are  mental  replicas  of 
himself. 

For  that  reason  the  question  of  attractiveness  is  wrapped  in  the  maze 
of  confusion  worse  confounded. 

■*  ^^?^^  Arresting  the  attention,  piquing  the  curiosity,  is  a  matter  of  physical 

awUtiM  attributes;  i.  e.,  color,  dress  and  design.     Here,  then,  we  must  study  art. 

or  harmonies  of  line  and  color.     We  must  study  classes  and  characters 

of  men  and  women  in  relation  to  these  harmonies  and  we  must  combine 

a  knowledge  of  business  with  both. 
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We  may  ignore  many  of  the  tenets  of  beauty,  in  fact  we  shall  have 
to  do  so,  because  we  are  dealing  with  all  grades  and  conditions  of 
people.  We  are,  perchance,  dealing  with  people  who  have  no  ideals  of 
beauty,  because  they  do  not  know  beauty  apart  from  interest. 

On  the  other  hand  we  may  have  to  appeal,  as  we  shall,  to  the  highest 
grades  of  intelligence  in  the  community. 

We  cannot  afford  to  talk  above  the  one  or  beneath  the  other. 

Beauty  only,  is  not  enough  in  advertising  design,  because  beauty,   Bwntjr 
as  Schopenhauer  points  out,  is  a  matter  of  knowledge,  ideas  and  intellect. 
For  that  reason  beauty  has  ever  been  a  delight  of  the  mind  and  not  of  the 
heart. 

On  the  artistic  side  advertising  must  always  be  as  beautiful  as  the 
maintenance  of  interest  will  permit,  such  for  instance  as  makes  the  design 
well  drawn,  artistically  colored,  well  composed,  technically  correct; 
but  it  must  be  interesting,  or  it  is  wrong,  in  the  way,  a  hurt  rather  than 
a  help  to  our  commercial  purpose. 

What  kind  of  interest  can  we  hope  to  arouse  by  a  merely  beautiful 
picture  ? 

Very  little,  I  must  confess. 

If  we  make  it  beautiful  as  a  picture,  our  advertising  takes  a 
secondary  position,  and  that  is  unprofitable. 

Do  we  not  see  pictures  cut  out  of  artistic  advertising,  such  as 
calendars,  etc.,  and  the  advertising  value  of  the  calendar  entirely 
destroyed?  We  should  link  the  beauty  of  the  picture  to  our  business  in 
such  a  way  that  our  part  can  not  be  overlooked. 

Interest  is  not  an  intellectual  process  but  one  of  emotions,  feelings, 
as  will  be  shown  in  another  chapter. 

Beauty  may  awaken  our  highest  praise,  but  it  may  leave  our  hearts  i 
and  emotions  untouched.  , 

On  the  other  hand  we  may  see  a  face  without  beauty,  a  picture 
without  technical  merit,  yet  we  may  .become  so  interested  as  to  be 
unhappy  unless  we  possess  it. 

The  remarkable  women  who  have  influenced  the  destinies  of  nations 
have  rarely  l>een  beautiful,  but  they  have  been  interesting,  magnetic, 
charming,  powerful. 

4- 
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;  Color  has  an  attention  value. 

We  do  not  have  to  take  the  results  of  scientific'  experiment  to 
know  that  red  attracts  the  most  attention,  green  the  next  and  black  is  the 
third  in  value.  We  know  that  black  on  white  is  more  effective  than 
white  on  black.    But,  again,  we  must  consider  our  public. 

Consider  the  Indian  for  a  moment.  Have  you  seen  him  Jn  full 
panoply,  with  green,  yellow  and  red  and  brightest  blue  pigments  in  his 
gear  and  head-dress? 

He  glories  in  a  riot  of  color. 

Have  you  watched  the  windows  of  the  five  and  ten-cent  stores, 
where  the  poor  buy  many  of  their  little  luxuries  ?  When  next  you  have 
an  opportunity  examine  the  bric-a-brac  which  these  stores  sell  in  tons 
and  you  will  see  the  same  riot  of  bright,  garish  colors. 

•  This  is  called  primitive  art,  which  fascinates  primitive  peoples. 

The  ignorant  like  bright  colors  and  a  lot  of  them,  and  all  in  violent 
contrast. 

Study  the  lower  classes,  look  inside  their  homes.  If  that  is  not 
convenient,  go  to  the  store  where  they  buy  their  goods.  Study  the 
yellow,  green  and  red  neckties,  the  pink  shirts,  the  colored  bric-a-brac, 
the  green  and  tea-rose  carpets,  the  brightly  polished  furniture. 

The  educated  man  wants  harmonies,  everything  must  be  toned 
down,  kept  on  a  lower  key.  He  wants  anything  but  tawdry,  glittering 
furniture  about  him.  He  desires  simplicity  and  severity.  Now  and  then 
we  see  a  man  of  refinement  wear  or  use  something  that  apparently  belies 
this,  but  we  remark  that  he  has  done  something  which  is  in  itself  the 
explanation  of  the  rule. 

The  unrefined  man  is  attracted  by  "loud"  things.  He  is  extravagant 
in  his  words.  He  discounts  all  claims  of  culture,  hence  you  must  paint 
the  picture  gaudily  in  order  to  impress  him. 

'  Black  displays  influence  him,  because  he  has  a  taste  for  violent 

contrasts  and  bold  outlines. 

Study  the  advertising  of  your  cheapest  department  stores.  They 
feature  prices  in  large  black  figures;  the  headlines  are  bold  and  the 
<lescriptions  are  confined  to  superlatives,  "wonderful  values,"  "most 
superb  quality,"  "staggering  reductions,"  "gigantic  purchase,"  "marvel- 
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ously  beautiful  selections,"  and  so  on  to-the  end.  These  advertisements 
are  addressed  to  a  certain  class  of  customers  whose  intellectual  plane  is 
down  where  such  methods,  display  and  adjectives  have  a  force  and  pov^er. 

To  such,  pictures  with  plenty  of  high-toned  colors,  such  as  red  and   ■ 
yellow  and  orange,  as  you  will  always  see  in  the  signs  of  brewery, 
whiskey  and  tobacco  advertising  of  the  cheapest  brands,  will  prove  most 
attractive  and  interesting.     It  would  be  diverting  to  note  how  many 
ugly  red  rooms  you  could  find  in  workingmen's  cottages. 

Turn  to  the  educated  taste  of  the  higher  grades  of  intelligence. 

It  is  most  attracted  by  things  done  in  a  lower  tone,  without  violent 
contrasts.    It  likes  the  soft  tinges  of  the  blues,  greens,  violets  and  grays. 

"Any  rule  of  colors,"  as  John  Van  Dyke  says,  "however  interesting 
it  may  be  in  the  abstract,  will  be  without  many  brilliant  and  startling 
exceptions." 

There  are  some  shades  and  colors  the  uneducated  eye  cannot  detect 
at  all. 

As  evidence  of  how  much  the  outgrowth  of  education  in  the  matter  ' 
of  color  may  sharpen  the  faculties  is  revealed  in  the  assertion  by  some  cei«  rMnitin 
authorities,  that  the  colorists  of  India  are  able  to  preceive  three  hundred 
different  shades  and  tints  not  perceptible  to  European  eyes. 

Just  as  the  musician  acquires  by  long  training  an  ear  that  can  detect 
the  faintest  dissonance,  and  the  poet  the  slightest  limp  in  the  metrical 
unity  of  a  stanza,  the  painter  sees  the  most  inconsiderable  lack  of 
harmony  in  his  colorings. 

So,  educated  men  and  women  by  long  association  and  intimacy  with 
the  liberal  arts — music,  painting,  poetry,  sculpture — become  attuned 
to  a  finer  pitch  and  able  to  appreciate  the  higher  development  of  enlight- 
enment. 

If  now  and  then  one  rises  from  the  ignorant  classes  naturally 
attuned  to  the  subtler  arts,  he  is  but  a  recrudescence  of  some  ancestral 
type — just  as  cross-breeding  in  horses  will  sometimes  produce  a  type  that 
belongs  to  neither  parent  but  can  generally  be  found  several  generations 
back.  And  how  true  it  is  that  the  children  of  genius  are  rarely  "chips  of 
the  old  block." 

After  all,  the  most  useful  survives  in  advertising  as  in  nature. 
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That  which  is  most  advantageous  and  gives  us  the  most  satisfaction 
is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  beautiful,  because  of  that  very  fact. 

Next  we  come  to  the  picture  or  design. 

When  we  consider  decorative  design,  we  must  understand  that  the 
symbolic  appeals  to  the  educated  man  alone,  as  it  is  generally  loo 
enigmatical  and  lies  too  far  above  the  average  man's  mental  plane. 

ifl«t"if»tm  ^^  ^"  ^""^  must  reflect  what  we  consider  some  truth  of  nature,  we 

will  find  ourselves  safest  in  the  selection  of  a  subject  for  our  drawing 
to  get  close  to  nature. 

The  question  with  the  uneducated  always  is — is  it  real  and  actual 
and  natural  ? 

Being  natural  is  a  relative  term.  What  you  see  in  nature  another 
man  may  not  see.  In  the  early  morning,  as  you  go  out  into  your  door- 
yard  you  see  the  pearl-gray  mists  lifting  over  roof  and  tree-tops,  you 
inhale  the  cool  air,  and  body  and  spirit  answer  to  the  exhilaration.  You 
see  the  dew  on  the  flowers  and  inhale  their  fragrance.  You  are  conscious 
of  the  songs  of  the  birds  and  the  murmur  of  nature's  voices.  Your 
senses  answer  to  their  appeal. 

niutntioB  The  lower  the  intelligence  and  sensitiveness  the  weaker  this  appeal. 

B«uiunnm  The  average  man  of  small  intelligence  draws  in  deep  breaths  of  the  clear 
air,  yawns,  stretches,  washes  his  face  and  hands,  and  asks  when  breakfast 
will  be  ready. 

His  spirit  has  not  been  touched. 

His  plane  of  reflection  is  kawer  and  nature  does  not  awaken  his 
thoughts  and  but  dimly  his  sensations. 

This  attitude  towards  nature  is  seen  in  another  way. 

Some  advertisers  say  photographs  are  the  best  means  of  illustrating 
the  points  in  their  advertising. 

They  claim- photography  is  more  "true  to  life"^that  it  is  more 
natural — than  the  drawings  of  an  artist. 

True,  but  the  photograph  does  not  necessarily  picture  what  we 
want  the  onlooker  to  see. 

When  I  look  at  a  scene  I  .-iee  but  a  part  of  it — only  what  my  mind 
is  interested  in  seeing. 
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Some  of  my  readers,  who  are  amateur  photographers,  will  bear 
me  out  in  the  experience  of  making  photographs  of  scenes  that  come  up 
in  negatives  looking  entirely  different  from  what  we  saw. 

The  camera  finds  everything — non-essentials  as  well  as  essentials,  omw 

Therefore,  while  the  photograph  may  be  real  it  may  not  be  the  best 
illustration  of  our  idea. 

Of  course,  the  ability  of  the  modern  retoucher  to  accentuate  what 
we  want,  retains  the  "life"  qualities  of  a  photograph,  while  giving  the 
proper  emphasis  to  the  points  we  wish  to  make  the  most  of.  In  other 
words  he  can  minimize  the  features  we  wish  to  neglect. 

Yet  the  necessity  of  doctoring  a  photograph  proves  the  principle  of 
my  contention. 

Just  because  a  thing  is  truthful  is  no  answer  to  the  objection  that 
it  is  not  good  advertising. 

It  may   be   natural    for   you   to   write   illegibly.     It    is    sometimes 
good  advertising  to  reproduce  a  piece  of  copy  in  the  original  hand- 
writing, but  that  would  not  make  it  good  advertising  to  reproduce  your  . 
handwriting. 

The  art  of  a  people  is  a  relative  conception.  It  expresses  the  soul, 
health  or  illness.  There  is  a  peculiar  lack  of  uplift  and  sentiment  in 
some  of  it. 

We  have  but  to  hear  the  music  of  the  Magyar  Gypsies,  the  mournful  t««o.  f 

minor  melodies  of  the  Russian  peasants,  the  peculiar  haunting  weirdness  Btrufa 

of  the  chants  of  the  Swiss,  or  the  easy,  care-free  melodies  of  our  negro  ^•^•* 
singers,  to  catch  the  difference  in  artistic  expression. 

These  differences  follow  defined  lines — they  can  be  reasoned  back  to 
first  principles  and  primitive  racial  beginnings — hut  to  do  that  is  not  my 
purpose. 

We  want  to  prove  there  are  such  things  and  to  suggest  a  means  of 
using  the  knowledge  to  further  our  purpose  of  attracting  favorable 
attention. 

The  Chinese  feel  just  as  badly  after  hearing  one  of  Wagner's  classics 
as  we  do  after  a  few  minutes  in  a  Chinese  theatre. 

The  styles  in  dress  of  ten  years  ago  were  beautiful  then,  but  are 
"horrid"  today. 
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Whatever,  then,  that  appeals  to  the  maii  or  woman  of  the  hour 
is  effective.  It  must  conform  to  the  ideals  of  the  hour,  the  place  and 
the  people. 

Moiio  Rhythm,  musk  and  singing  appeal  to  more  people  of  all  grades  of 

widnt  intelligence  than  painting  and  sculpture  or  architecture  and  decoration. 

As  it  is  with  children,  so  it  is  with  those  whose  intelligence  lies 
little  beyond  childhood. 

Lancaster  in  his  investigations,  points  out  that  almost  all  "infant 
prodigies"  are  musicians,  dancers,  singers,  but  rarely  do  you  find  the 
equally  young  among  sculptors  and  designers. 

The  range  of  things  attractive  in  a  picture  is  limited  to  the  man's 
own  experience. 

If  an  artist  has  made  an  engine  look  like  the  engine  the  engineer 
knows,  the  latter  is  attracted  in  a  degree  entirely  out  of  proportion, 
possibly,  to  the  artistic  ability  displayed  in  the  drawing. 

The  engineer  looks  for  photographic  literalness,  reality. 

The  more  artistic  man  is  attracted  by  the  artist's  conception  of  an 
engine  in  action. 

Art  reflects  the  apparent  truth  in  place  of  the  real  truth. 

In  order  to  show  an  engine  in  action  the  artist  must  paint  it  as  he 
saw  it  in  action. 

This  is  the  distinction  between  the  apparent  and  the  real. 

We  are  held  dumb  before  the  glory  of  an  Autumnal  sunset.  We 
cannot  describe  it,  except  to  those  who  have  seen  it. 

When  we  picture  it  we  are  understood  only  by  those  who  have 
seen  it. 
Art  TrcfU  The  commonplace  intelligence  picks  a  sunset  to  pieces  and  sees  only 

"^  """'  B^t  ''  ^'£"  °*  ''^'"'  ^  proniise  of  a  cold  tomorrow,  or  that  it  is  near  tea  time. 

You  know  that  house  lying  over  there  on  the  hillside,  a  mile  from 
here,  has  shingles  on  the  roof  and  one  board  gone  from  the  front  steps, 
yet,  if  you  painted  it  as  you  see  it  now,  you  would  not  put  in  the  shingles 
nor  show  the  hole  where  the  board  is  wanting. 

Apparently  there  is  no  shingle  roof  nor  is  there  a  board  gone  from 
the  steps.  Your  picture  would  nevertheless  be  true  if  you  didn't 
show  the  house  as  it  really  is.  wouldn't  it? 
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As  the  artist  reflects  the  subjects  in  the  way  they  appear  to  the 
eye  of  the  class  to  whom  be  wishes  to  appeal,  his  pictiu^  are  weak  or 
strong  in  the  pubUc  view. 

The  artist  who  designs  for  advertising,  designs  for  the  under- 
standing of  his  pubUc;  i.  e.,  to  make  it  see  a  picture  which  the  advertiser 
wishes  it  to  see. 

When  he  paints  a  picture  as  an  artist,  he  paints  all  the  glories  his 
mind's  eye  and  his  physical  eye  working  in  harmony  can  conjure  up. 
He  is  fully  understood  only  by  those  whose  mental  plane  and  eiqwrience 
he  close  to  his  own. 

This  very  important  distinction  is  the  diflicult  one  to  make  artists 
realize.  They  have  been  taught  to  paint  subjectively,  while  all  adver- 
tising is  objective. 

In  attracting  the  attention  of  our  prospective  customer  we  must  siiaia*  tk* 
make  our  pictures  from  his  point  of  view  and  not  our  owti.  rtA 

We  must  gain  his  point  of  view. 

The  best  things  .to  picture  are  therefore,  things  in  the  customer's 
own  life,  home,  surroundings. 

In  this  we  can  understand  the  appeal  of  country  scenes  to  thousands 
of  city  men  and  boys  who  have  left  the  country  home. 

The  house  nestling  shyly  behind  yonder  hill,  the  quiet  country  road 
stretching  brown  into  the  middle  distance,  and  the  old  crab-appie 
tree  shading  the  well  where  we  used  to  get  such  water  as  scientists  have 
not  been  able  to  conjure  out  of  water-mains  and — well  that  picture  takes 
one  back  to  care-free  days,  anyhow,  and  we  read  on  to  see  what  the 
advertiser  has  to  say  about  the  little  home  in  the  country  that  a  dollar  a 
day  may  buy. 

Isn't  that  so? 

We  don't  need  any  reason  for  it — we  just  know  it's  true,  and  are 
content. 

The  next  thing  is  composition,  which  Van  Dyke  defines  as  "the  ''"  ^^'' 
proportionate   arranging   and    unifying   of   the   different    features   and  rf 
objects  of  a  picture."  compo«itioB 

There  must  be  an  idea  in  every  picture  you  use. 
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It  must  have  a  central  idea  to  which  everything  else  in  the  picture 
is  subordinated. 

H«v  »  jf  you  wish  to  picture  a  child  in  the  act  of  putting  money  into  its 

k  ouu  savings  bank,  you  should  put  the  child  and  the  bank  in  the  foreground, 
leave  out  the  lounge,  the  melodeon,  the  tea-table  and  the  old  clock  on 
the  mantelpiece,  and  concentrate  the  attention  on  the  child  and  the 
savings  bank.  Every  other  thing  that  you  put  in  that  picture  distracts 
the  eye  and  the  attention  from  the  vital  point  of  the  picture,  the  child  and 
the  savings  bank. 

In  order  to  make  this  picture  strong,  however,  the  child's  posture 
must  be  natural;  i.  e.,  just  as  if  it  did  not  know  anyone  was  looking, 
and  1/  was  really  putting  money  into  the  bank  without  thought  of 
"having  its  picture  took." 

This  imperatively  calls  for  harmoniously  natural  arrangement  of 
the  arms,  head,  hands,  eyes,  body,  legs,  etc.,  to  express  unconscious 
concentration  on  the  act  of  putting  money  into  the  bank. 

This  is  a  part  of  the  study  of  composition. 

The  appeal  of  unconscious  child  life  is  universal  because  it  is 
unconscious  and  free  and  spontaneous. 

""i^r^  The  main  thing  in  a  picture  is  to  use  people  who  will  be  entirely 

Arttat  F^i>  absorbed  in  doing  what  they  are  represented  as  doing.  The  reason  the 
young  artist  generally  fails  in  such  drawings  is  because  neither  his 
experience  nor  his  observation,  has  shown  him  human  nature  in  a 
sufficiently  large  range  of  emotions  to  give  him  a  lively  realization  of 
what  real  people  do  under  a  sufficiently  large  numlier  of  circumstances 
to  make  strong  pictures  a  possibility. 

If  the  advertiser  studies  composition  he  will  obtain  sufficient  control 
oyer  the  designing  of  his  advertising  to  prevent  that  looseness  and 
raggedness,  that  scatterization,  which,  lacking  in  concentration,  produces 
weak,  flabby,  impotent  designs. 

The  idea,  however,  is  the  thing,  and  the  attractiveness  of  the  design 
or  illustration,  if  properly  colored,  composed  and  drawn,  is  after  all, 
dependent  on  the  idea. 

»''uu^  What  is  an  idea  ? 

It  is  a  definite  feeling,  fancy,  or  thought,  or  whatever  is  in  one's 
understanding  and  of  which  one  is  directly  conscious. 
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Some  ideas  are  capable  of  being  illustrated,  others  are  not. 

In  general,  abstract  ideas  are  not  capable  of  illustration. 

You  can  not  illustrate  a  man  thinking  about  fishing. 

You  can  not  picture  a  man  counting  a  million. 

You  may  show  the  former  with  a  fish  in  his  hand,  and  under  it  place  t*.  > 
the  title,  "Home  from  the  Day's  Sport,"  but  you  have  to  put  a  title  under  n,t 
it.    Your  picture  has  not  told  the  story  without  the  help  of  words. 

In  the  second  picture  you  may  represent  a  man  with  pencil  and 
paper,  rows  of  figures,  but  it  will  do  equally  well  for  an  illustration  of  a 
man  figuring  interest,  counting  bushels  of  potatoes,  or  enumerating  the 
population  of  the  world. 

Thoughts,  moods,  speech,  motives,  belong  not  to  pictures  but  to 
words. 

The  things  which  the  eye  sees  and  understands  without  the  aid  of 
words  or  speech,  can  be  shown  to  best  advantage  in  a  picture. 

Not  for  a  moment  do  I  claim  that  there  are  not  places  where  the 
word  and  the  picture  meet  and  seem  to  fuse. 

In  cartoons  for  instance,  where  there  is  a  meeting  of  the  symbolic 
and  the  real,  without  reference  to  truthful  appearance  or  reality,  we 
make  the  picture  tell  a  story,  but  there  we  are  using  illustrations  instead 
of  words. 

The  main  thing  is  not  to  put  too  much  into  your  picture.   You  should   =" 
never  use  a  picture  whose  idea  you  can  not  convey  at  a  glance. 

Never  put  a  picture  in  an  advertisement  just  to  attract  attention  to 
the  advertisement. 

Attention  attractors  are  interest  dispellers. 

The  main  thing  about  any  attention  attractor  is  to  hold  the  mind 
long  enough  to  let  it.  merge  into  interest,  without  the  conscious  effort  of 
the  reader. 

If  you  use  a  picture  that  is  of  no  particular  help  in  illustrating  the 
point  or  argument  you  make,  as  perhaps  the  photograph  of  a  beautiful 
woman  on  the  front  of  a  bank  booklet,  you  have  used  an  interest  dispeller, 
because  the  mind  is  instantly  interested  in  beautiful  women,  not  the 
message  of  the  booklet. 
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The  attractor  has  attracted,  but  not  to  the  advertisement—the 
attractor  has  called  attention  to  the  attractor,  which  might  have  served 
an  equally  poor  purpose  for  either  brewer,  baker  or  banker. 

ntartnti..  TAir  is  what  J  shall  call  an  advertisement  with  a  picture  in  it.     Sec 

wiu  *  Figure  i. 

Hatn*    U    tt 

Obviously,  the  logical  thing  in  such  case  would  be  to  place  an 
advertisement  in  the  picture 

We  want  our  possible  customer  to  be  attracted  to  what? — to 
thinking  about  our  business  value  to  him. 

Isn't  that  it? 

If  so,  why  should  we  not  frankly  make  the  appeal  on  the  value  of 
the  interesting  and  valuable  information  we  have  to  offer  him. 

Knowing  him  to  be  interested  in  home  life,  we  may  represent  a 
picture,  "Burning  up  the  Mortgage,"  with  a  pleased  housewife  and  a 
contented  man  indicated  at  the  task. 

Such  a  picture  would  appeal  to  all  those  who  had  mortgages  on  their 
homes,  and  would  appeal  even  to  those  who  had  none,  through  the  law 
of  association  of  ideas.  The  mortgage  and  the  man  and  woman  suggest 
a  home  and  family  life,  and  the  married  man  reads  what  the  advertise- 
ment has  to  say  bearing  on  something  in  which  he  is  interested. 

You  have  attracted  the  man  with  a  mortgage  throi^  his  native 
interest,  and  in  yotir  copy  you  will  show  him  where  your  interests  and 
his  become  one. 

We  must  apply  the  same  laws  to  type  display. 

It  is  governed  by  the  same  laws  of  harmony,  tone  and  composition 
to  be  considered  as  in  making  a  picture. 

We  have  some  very  definite  rules  about  typography,  which  while 
technical,  are  nevertheless  important,  and  if  properly  understood  and 
applied  make  advertising  attract  more  favorable  attention. 
The  catchline,  for  instance,  is  a  case  in  point. 
Whit  iiipart-  ,        Careful  experiments  have  proven  that  the  eye  can  not  cover  more 
nnti  ProT.  ^j^^^  j.^^^^.  ^^j-jg  ^^  avcrage  length  at  a  time. 

The  first  consideration  should  he  given  to  the  physical  arrangement 
of  the  wording  of  your  catchline  or  title.  This  should  be  short  so  that 
the  eye  may  catch  it  at  a  glance. 
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THE  GOOD 
OLD  QUAKER 

Once  Slid  to  his  boy: 
■•Nithan,  it  is  not  what 
tlite  reads  that  mikes  thee 
smart ,  It  is  not  what  thee 
eals  that  makes  thee  Fat; 
nor  what  thee  earns  that 
makes  thee  rich,  but  what 
thee  SAVES." 

FlGDKK  1 
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Take  ten  people  and  prepare  ten,  more  or  less,  catchlines;  set  them 
up  in  the  same  face  of  type,  printed  on  pieces  of  white  board  of  the  same 
size.  Pin  these  up  on  a  wall,  let  the  people  enter  one  at  a  time,  make  them 
walk  down  the  line  quickly  and  then  pass  out.  Ask  each  one  to  write 
down  separately  and  without  consultation,  what  lines  he  remembers. 
Nine  cases  out  of  ten  it  will  be  the  shortest  lines,  provided  the  subject  or 
reference  of  the  other  catchlines  lie  outside  their  life  work  and  hobbies. 

^*^  ^'  ^^^  "^^^  requisite  is  to  type  the  catch  phrase  to  suit  the  eye. 

The  plain  printing  types  are  best  of  course. 

The  obscure,  involved  letters  attract  the  eye  but  do  not  hold  it. 

Figures  2  and  3  are  examples  of  strong,  simple  type  display. 

Contrast  them  with  Figure  4  which  gives  a  line  more  difficult  to  de- 
cipher, while  Figure  5  is  still  more  difficult. 

An  attentive  comparison  will  not  bring  out  the  drawbacks  of  the 
fourth  and  fifth,  but  a  quick  glance  will. 

The  mere  blackness  of  type  has  no  value  except  that  of  contrast. 

It  is  legibility  that  we  must  consider  above  all  things  in  advertising, 
because  we  want  to  catch  and  hold  the  man  in  a  hurry,  and  we  must 
make  it  easy. 

More  and  more  Americans  are  reading  by  "skipping." 

They  are  looking  for  the  interesting  thing.  They  haven't  time  to 
read  everything,  hence  they  skip  from  page  to  page,  their  eyes  seeking 
the  thing  that  will  be  interesting,  that  most  nearly  touches  their  lives  and 
occupations,  fads,  hobbies,  pleasures. 

Philip  Gilbert  Hame;"ton,  the  eminent  art  critic,  brought  this  out  in 
one  of  his  essays  in  which  he  says : 

flUvpiBf  "The  art  of  reading  is  to  skip  judiciously.  Whole  libraries  may  be 

'  u  tba  Art  skipped  in  these  days,  when  we  have  the  results  of  them  in  our  modem 
culture  without  going  over  the  ground  again.  And  even  of  the  books  we 
decide  to  read,  there  are  almost  always  large  portions  which  do  not 
concern  us,  and  which  we  are  sure  to  forget  the  day  after  we  have  read 
them.  The  art  is  to  skip  all  that  does  not  concern  us,  whilst  missing 
nothing  that  we  really  need.  No  external  guidance  can  teach  us  this; 
for  nobody  but  ourselves  can  guess  what  the  needs  of  our  intellect  may 
be.      But    let   us   select    with    decisive   firmness,    independently    of   the 
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The   First   National   Bank 

Figure  2 


Corn  Exchange 
National  Bank 


Jtb^lUg  QlruHt  Olomttang 


^^^m^^m^m. 
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authority  of  custom.  In  every  newspaper  that  comes  to  hand  there  is  a 
httle  bit  that  we  ought  to  read ;  the  art  is  to  find  that  little  bit,  and  waste 
no  time  over  the  rest." 

The  main  idea  of  the  advertiser,  however,  is  not  to  be  "skipped." 

'  On  the  other  hand  the  attempt  to  attract  attention  sometimes  defeats 

itself  by  its  very  elaborateness.  Figure  6  is  a  case  in  point.  If  the  name 
of  the  bank  had  been  brought  out  in  clear-cut  white  letters,  in  a  plain 
face  of  type  as  in  Figure  7,  or  even  more  legible  handwriting,  the  adver- 
tisement would  have  made  more  impression. 

*°'JV''  In  nearly  all  the  advertisements  issued  by  the  Cleveland  Trust  Com- 

Adnruiiat  pany,  there  is  a  very  careful  selection  i^f  type  and  arrangement.  Once  in 
awhile  their  advertisements  will  be  overcrowded,  while  maintaining  their 
typographic  personality. 

Compare  for  a  moment  Figures  8  and  9. 

Figure  8  is  plain,  simple,  forceful,  striking,  while  the  other  is  a 
jumble  of  impressions.  The  eye  glancing  over  Figure  9  has  five  different 
lines  of  almost  equal  striking  value  to  separate  and  read.  No  particular 
line  stands  out  as  the  keynote  of  an  appeal  to  the  reader's  attention. 
There  is  a  lack  of  unity  throughout  the  display  that  seems  to  reflect  an 
indecision  on  the  part  of  the  advertiser:  "I  don't  know  what  will  strike 
hardest  in  this  advertisement,  so  I'll  display  this,  and  this,  and  this,  and 
then  put  this  in  a  little  larger  type,  just  to  make  sure." 

He  is  like  a  speaker  who  wants  to  accent  his  words,  and  ends  in 
accenting  all,  which  means  that  he  yells  the  whole  speech  at  the  top  of  his 
lungs,  destroying  sense  and  interest. 

On  the  other  hand  Figure  8  develops  all  the  good  qualities  as  an 
attention  catcher.  There  is  the  large,  bokl  headline  set  in  upper  and 
lower  case,  which  demonstration  and  experience  have  proved  more  effect- 
ive than  all  capital  letters,  and  the  plain,  simple,  old-style  letter  with 
which  the  human  eye  has  been  familiar  for  over  two  hundred  years.  We 
saw  it  in  our  school-books  as  children,  our  book  reading  as  men  and 
women,  and  we  can  read  it  easiest  of  all  our  English  type  faces.  There 
are  just  two  main  points  in  thi.';  display  admirably  handled,  the  "Conserv- 
ative Investors  Bank  by  Mail"  and  "4  per  cent  savings  deposit.''  The 
reader  has  the  whole  story  flung  at  him  in  these  two  lines.  If  he  has 
money  in  a  savings  bank  he  thinks  he  is  "conservative,"  hence  the  i<jp 
line  strikes  home  to  the  vast  majority.  The  promise  of  4  per  cent  makes 
his  3  per  cent  look  small.     There  ynu  have  the  interest. 
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Conservative  Investors 
Bank  by  Mail 

CA.  growing  number  of  business  men  throughout  the 
United  States  are  looking  upon  a 

4  per  cent,  savings  deposit 

in  a  strong  bank  like  The  Cleveland  Trust  Company  as 
the  best  form  of  a  conservative  investment.  The  income 
is  assured  and  the  principal  available  at  all  times.  It  is 
also  adaptable  to  any  amount  from  one  dollar  to  ten 
thousand  dollars. 

CThe  Cleveland  Trust  Company  is  admittedly  one  of  the 
strongest  savings  banks  in  this  country.  At  present  more 
than  65,000  individuals  keep  their  bank  accounts  here. 

Our  lyilem  o)  Bulking  by  Mail  makn  it  pnnicil  for  you  [o  depoiil  here 
whettver  you  live.         Send  lor  free  booklet  "W"  giving  full  inbrmition. 

Zbc 

Cleveland 

tTrust  Company 

Capml  (  Sitinp  B^k  )  Surpliu 

»2,500,000  Cleveland,  Ohio  $2,500,000 
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4H  pw  «M    SAFE-XY  FOR    ah  pw  «nt 

Guaranteed  S  A. V I N  G  S  Guaranteed 


TAX  EXEMPT  ihyo  MORTGAGE  CERTIFICATES 

Now  iisued  by  ilie  New  Yntk  Investor*'  Corpottiion,  ind  offered  by  (he  TIII*6M*r> 
KBln  »Bi  Trutl  Conpanri  "(  New  Yort,  ifFord  an  idnl  inTuiment. 

They  irc  itcuTcd  by  lirtt  mortgigei  on  New  Yoik  Ci[y  real  etuce,  ihe  mon  valuable  on 
the  coniincni,  deposited  wnh  ihe  THt*  G««nalM  ud  Tntt  Cmpauv  lo  proiect  the 

Payment  of  the  pnaeipal  and  mteresi  of  tbcK  ccrtificalci  ii  gutnoieed  by  the 
ttat  M<  Nort^ag*  Caaranu*  C«iMp4)v>  vr\i\ch  hai  guaranteed  to  the  tnveitiDg  public 
fittt  morigagei  upon  New  York  realty  amouating  to  more  than  |zoo,ooo,ooo  wilhool  ihe  loaa 
of  a  dollar  lo  the  inveiior  or  a  day'i  delay  in  temi-annual  interot  ptymenu. 

The  Kcurjiy  of  ihele  Mortgage  Certificaiej,  therefore,  ii  unexcelled.  Id  thii  inpecl 
they  rank  Mcicily  with  Govemmeni,  State  and  Munidpil  bondi.  yet  yield  a  much  bigha 
Mie  of  imereii  which  iddi  to  their  aiiractivcneu.      They  are  offered 

IS  DENOMINATIONS  OF  $500  AND  $1000 

that  placicg  ibetn  within  the  reach  of  perioni  having  small  tums  to  invest. 

Thnc  mongijt  tcidfimtl  an  ncmpl  frum   ill  Ijoiion  in   ihi  Siiie  of  New  York  unlB  chiptn  ;]l  of  the 

GUARANTEED  FIRST  MORTGAGES 
ON  SELECT  NEW  YORK  CITY  PROPERTY 

May  be  obtained  for  large  or  imall  unibunts  by  thoie  who  prefer  them  to  the  Morigage  Certifi- 
eilei,  ThcK  motigagei  are  eiempi  from  taxation  and  pay  ^J^y..  ihey  are  =«ilgncd  abiolutely 
and  delivered  to  the  investor  but  the  entire  care  and  reiponsihility  restj  viriili  ihij  company. 
The  Intereii  and  priniipl  are  promptly  paid  and  the  necessity  of  ever  taking  the  property 
under  foreclosure  avoided. 

IFrili  Ki  prtmfilj  fir  full  firiiialar, 
m  tilhir  iftbi  airai  bigb-graJt  itcuriliii. 

TITLE   GUARANTEE   AND  TRUST   COMPANY 
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Conservative 
Investment  Securities 


Auiut 

Durinctlut 

to  more  thai 

ona  hundred  bukL 

ThOKT 

ioTBton.    OarUonthlTBDlkdooi 

the  bond  ud 

noDcjFinark 

R.  H.  GKK>DELL  &  Co. 


Commercial  Paper 

rrUlREB  mini 
I        lor  ■  baili 


kind  of~iDV<9)ineai.  2.  la  coavenfbflily  li  mured  becMM 
Botu  cid  b*  bouj^l  pmbia  ■Imott  wj  dar  dealted.  3.  The 
SttunU  mora  n  tlgbt  bcciiiM  Ihi  nu  li  &wd  br  Iba  lupplf 
Aod  dadoaiktf  of  mooBr  In  the  open  market. 

We  own  ■  niwlr  "l  notet  of  jobMof  and  imaatacturim 
bODHi  of  etrooE  finuiciil  eonditkiD,  Mj  nunwsed  eikd  tBaUn« 
moocf,  whkh  wacanoCet  at4}<%dboetnit. 

Tluea  lAo  aie  inLareiUd  la  baflnt  CoBinardil  Taper 
■re  faiTJted  to  call  and  alloir  n*  the  opportuiitx  ol  ilvinc 
fnitbec  Infoimitlon  tasudlni  oar  Un  of  dcIm. 

R.  H.  GtoODELL,  &,  COi 
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LIAS  your  wile  »  lunk  or  i»iHngi  ieeonntf 
'^  If  ibc  hunt,  ihe  ought  to  have.     It  will 

ol  nleiy  wtuch  eirery  «oin»Q  onghl  to  have. 

The  Metropolitan 

Trust  -  and  -  Savings  -  Bank 

i\ss  u  Silk  Md  mmumm  su.  •B.rr 

-THE  m>n  «ilh  1  doJlur  it  jut  u  Lmporwrit 
^      as  the  min  with  L  milJIon—Whyr    Be- 
ouK  there  aie  a  great  many  mors  men  mth  a 
dolUt  than  with  a  milJion;  ind  milllont  mutt 
grow   (rom  doilara.     The  •im«  courteiy  and 
accommodation  at  wo  give  the  rich  await  yont 
modeH  tavingi. 

The  Metropolitan 

Trust  -  and  -  Savings  -  Bank 

SWST  USOittDd  HxUua  St».  TSftSP 

FiGuns  11 
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The  advertisements  shown  in  Figure  lo  impress  me  favorably  be- 
cause we  again  see  the  clear-cut  arrangement  in  heading  and  body. 

They  are  likely  to  catch  the  eye  with  a  personal  appeal  more  deci- 
sive than  those  advertisements  shown  in  Figure  ii,  for  the  reason  that 
there  too  much  is  made  of  the  name  of  the  company. 

In  the  mind  of  the  average  man  a  bank  has  no  individuality  until  it 
has  created  it.  People  are  too  busy  to  stop  and  read  an  advertisement, 
just  because  somebody  has  paid  for  it. 

If  the  advertiser  is  a  personality  like  Lawson  or  Shaw,  or  Roose-  ' 
velt  or  J.  P.  Morgan,  or  John  D.  Rockefeller,  it  is  different.  mmiMt 

The  advertisement  gathers  individuality  and  interest  through  facts 
already  known,  and  interest  already  aroused  from  dormancy. 

On  the  contrary,  however,  when  a  coiporation  of  which  we  know 
nothing,  but  which  wants  to  arouse  our  interest,  can  make  no  stronge'r 
appeal  to  our  attention  than  the  publication  of  its  name,  we  do  not  attach 
anything  interesting  to  it  as  we  read  it — it  has  failed  to  make  the  best 
use  of  its  space. 

What  kind  of  surroundings  is  any  display  to  have? 

Display  is  effective  only  by  comparison. 

Contrast  is  a  great  aid  to  attractiveness. 

In  some  publications  the  pages  are  very  black,  heavy  display  lines 
and  loud  borders  predominating.  When  you  have  such  display  to 
contend  with,  contrast  it  with  a  plain  letter  and  as  much  white  space 
around  it  as  you  can  possibly  afford. 

You  will  thereby  get  more  attention  than  if  you  used  large  space. 

The  eye  hunts  for  relief  from  the  confusion  of  headlines  and  the  riot 
of  shrieking  types. 

It  comes  to  white  space  in  a  black  page,  or  black  lines  in  a  gray  ''"*•  "i 
page,  as  a  needle  to  a  magnet. 

Don't  be  afraid  of  white  space.  It  always  makes  valuable  the  space 
you  have  filled  with  words. 

Give  your  ideas  "room  to  breathe." 

Keep  your  lines  short,  so  the  eye  can  easily  "hold  the  line." 
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The  Time 
to  Act  is  NOW 

As  long  as  death  is  cerhun  and  its  coming  is 

unoertain,  every    man    with    responsibility   must 

admit  that  the  time  to  eet  in  now.      In  its  sixty-four 

years  of  history,  the  Mutual   Lifu  ha.«  puid   its  policy 

holders  788  millions  because  they  acted  »n  the  idea  that 

tlie  time  to  act  is  now.     This  viwt  .sum  would  have  been 

vastly  greater  had  it  included   the  patronage  of  men  with 

equal  means,  in  cquiil  health,  with  equal  needs,  who  &iled 

to  apply  the  truth  tliat  the  time  to  act  is  now. 

The  Mutual 

Life  Insurance 

Company 

has  done  untold  good,  hu-s  brought  untold  comfort  to  the 
needy  us  it  has  futhfuUy  discharged  its  aecruing  obligations, 
but  it  bus  no  way  of  Iielping  the  man  who  does  not  come 
to  realize  that  the  time  to  act  is  now.  Let  us  show  you 
what  can  be  done  to-day. 

The  Time  to  Act  is  NOW. 

For  the  new  forms  of  {mlicies  oonsult 
our  nearest  agent,  or  write  direct  to 

The  Mutual  Life  Insurttnce 

Company  of  New  York, 

N.Y. 
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THE  Philadelphia  North  Americftn  oa  Mon- 
day said  that  millions  of  dollars  of  the 

***  people's  savings  have  gone  into  the  maws 

^^  of  the  bucket  shops  and  "get  rich  quick" 
swindlers  operating  in  that  citj.     The  particular 

^\  ointment  that  has  attracted  the  flies  of  invest- 
ment is  large  interest  returns.     Warren  County 

^J^  has  not  been  entirely  free  from  commercial  and 
business    undertakings    that    have    swallowed 

^J'  countless  dollars  of  the  people's  savings.  It 
seems  strange  that  men  of  small  means  will 
touch  anything  of  this  kind— strange  that  they 

^^  will  put  their  savings  into  anything  they  know 
nothing  about.     Did  you  ever  stop  to  ask  what 

^k  interest  the  peddlers  of  securities  of  unknown 
values  have  in  securing  your  investments  ?    You 

T^  know  he  isn't  working  for  love  or  for  you.  His 
cemmissian  on  your  money  is  the  substantial  con- 

TJ  sideration  he  has  in  hand.  Securities  of  known 
value  are  the  only  kind  wise  investors  will  touch, 

|j^  and  if  you  willapply  that  test,  "known  values," 
there  isn't  much  danger  of  loss.  Three  per 
cent  is  the  net  rate  from  high-class  securities, 
and  that  is  the  rate  the  old 

FIRST  NATIONAL  DANK  of  Washiostoo.  N.  J. 

allows  in  its  Savings  Department  on  your  deposits.  But 
your  deposit  has  this  additional  advantage  :  The  interest 
is  added  twice  a  year,  and  the  principal  is  at  your  imme- 
diate command. 

Better  Be  Safe  Than  Sorry 


This  set-up  suffers  from  a  too  insistent  faith  in  mere  queemess,  i.  e.,  the 
panel  display,  and  not  enough  coHiperBtion  between  writer  and  compositor 
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^  THE  Philadelphia  North  American  on  Monday  said 
^  that  miltions  of  dollars  of  the  people's  savings  have 
gone  into  the  maws  of  the  bucl»t-shop6  and  "get  rich 
quick"  swindlers  operating  in  that  city.  The  i»rticular 
ointment  that  has  attracted  the  flies  of  Investment  is  large 
intereat  retams 

M[  WARREN  County  has  not  been  entirely  free  from 
^^  commercial  and  business  undertakings  that  have 
swallowed  countless  dollars  of  the  people's  savings.  It 
seems  strange  that  men  of  small  means  will  touch  anything 
of  this  kind — strange  that  they  will  put  their  savings  into 
an3rthing  they  know  nothit^  about  Did  you  ever  stop  to 
ask  what  interest  the  peddlers  of  securities  of  unknown 
values  have  in  securing  your  investments  ?  You  know  he 
isn't  working  fi^r  love  or  for  you.  His  commiuion  on  your 
money  is  the  substantial  consideration  he  has  in  hand 

f\  SECURITIES  of  known  value  are  the  only  kind  wise 
^  investors  will  touch,  and  if  jrou  will  apply  that  test, 
"known  values,"  there  isn't  much  danger  of  loss.  Three 
per  cent  is  the  net  rate  from  high-class  securities,  and  that 
is  the  rate  the  old 

First  National  Bank 

of  Washington,  N.  J. 

allows  in  its  Savii^  Department  on  your  deposits.  But 
your  deposit  has  this  additional  advantage :  The  interest  is 
added  twice  a  year,  and  the  principal  is  at  your  immediate 
command.     Better  be  safe  than  aorry 


It  is  submitted  that  this  arrangement 
would  attract  attention  anywhere 
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It  makes  the  advertisement  easy  to  read  and  the  eye  hunts  the  easy 
work. 


BRANCHES 
Nova  Scotia, -amhkkbt,  annapolib.  amtigonibh.  bridqktown. canning, 


DARTMOUTH,  DIGBY.  GLAOIi:  BAY,  HALIFAX.  KENTVILLE.  LIVERPOOL, 
WEW  HLABOOW,  NORTH  BYUNEY,  OXFORD,  PAHRSBORO,  PIOTOU,  RIVER 
HERBERT.   BPKINGHILL,    8TELLAKTON,   SYDNEY   MINES. 


WE8T- 


VILLE.  WINDSOB^  YABfcioUTH. 

New  BrimBwlck.— CAMPBELLTON,    Chatham,    fhedericton,    moncton, 

NKWCABTLK,    FORT   ELGIN,   HAUKVILLE,  NT.  ANDREWS,  ST.  GEOBOE,  BT. 
JOHN,  ST.  MAKVS,  ST.  HTEPHKN,  8IIS8BX,  WOODSTOCK. 

Prince  Edward  Islaud.-OHARLOTTETOWN,  sumuerbide. 
Ontario — arnprior.  berlin,  Hamilton,  jx)ndon,  Ottawa.   Peterbor- 
ough, TOHDNTO,  KInB  SC   Braoch,       Saskatchewan. -SAHKATOON. 

British  Colunibta.-VANoouvER,  Manitoba  and  Alberta.-OALGAR?, 

XT    .^j    Qi^r**-  KDMONTON. 

United    States— BOSTON,  Maas.;  CHICAOO,  IIU. 

^est  Indies — Kingston,  montboo  bay.  port  aktonio,  lamaica; 

CubB;  PORT  OF  SPAIN,  TrlnldHd. 


The  advertisement  of  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  of  New 
York,  Fig%ire  12,  is  effective.  The  double  circle  makes  it  stand  out  by 
contrast,  because  everything  in  a  publication  is  built  on  straight  lines  and 
right  angles. 

The  composition  is  on  right  lines,  since  your  eye  catches  but  two 
thoughts — "The  Time  to  Act  is  Now,"  and  the  name  of  the  Company. 

There  is  the  direct  assertion  which  could  have  been  made  stronger 
by  saying,  "Your  Time  to  Act  is  Now." 

What  man,  having  read  that  advertisement,  would  not  have  it 
recalled  to  him  many  times  a  tlay  afterwards  by  the  news  of  the  hour, 
the  death  of  friends  and  acquaintances,  and  the  suggestion  of  his  own 
inner  consciousness? 

The  force  of  the  sugge-stion  is  strong,  and  the  advertisement  is 
composed  in  a  way  to  make  it  impossible  to  ignore  it. 

It  hangs  together  so  it  must  be  taken  in  its  entirety. 

Having  attracted  attention,   let   me  speak  of  one  more  essential,   ' 
namely.     The  attention  must  be  favorably  attracted. 

We  may  attract  attention  and  procure  interest  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
disgust  or  prpduce  resentment  in  the  minds  of  our  readers. 

Favorable  attention  is  conducive  to  close  attention.  The  picture  of 
bull-frogs,  which  suggests  toads  to  nine  out  of  ten  nien  and  women,  used 
in  the  advertising  of  a  brand  of  coffee  made  the  advertising  a  failure. 
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Why  should  a  coffee  manufacturer  select  a  reptile  to  associate  in  the 
mind  with  something  to  drink  at  table  ? 

It  was  a  strain  after  something  different  to  attract  attention. 

Thousands  saw  that  advertisement,  shuddered  and  passed  on — ever 
to  associate  "toads"  with  that  brand  of  coffee. 

We  see  banks  advertising  the  poor,  broken-down,  outcast  man  "who 
never  saved  a  penny,"  in  penury  and  want. 

Why? 

To  attract  attention  truly,  but  is  it  a  pleasant  association  of  ideas? 


man  and  the  name  of  the  bank  ? 

Isn't  that  hiunan  nature,  or  the  science  of  the  mind? — call  it  what 
you  prefer. 

The  banker  should  not  have  to  be  warned  against  misrepresentation, 
yet  some  suffer  from  a  lack  of  attention  to  details  that  make  a  false 
impression. 

I  remember  a  trust  company  advertisement  which  started  off  with 
$100,000,000  in  large  figures,  followed  by  tiie  words  in  smaller  type,  "is 
what  we  are  after." 

That  was  misrepresentation,  flagrant  and  conclusive.  Yet  the 
banker  who  published  it  was  only  trying  to  "attract  attention."  It  was 
a  poor,  slovenly,  crude  way  to  do  it,  from  any  standpoint,  but  represents 
the  futile,  inexperienced  hand  of  those  who  do  not  know. 

A  suggestion  should  be  an  agreeable  one.  "If  you  were  about  to 
die,"  ia.not  an  agreeable  suggestion,  and  is  absurd,  because  if  a  man  were 
about  to  die  and  knew  it,  he  wouldn't  care  much  about  opening  a  bank 
account. 

A  r«w  There  are  a  few  fundamental  rules  you'must  observe,  if  you  wish 

"^^di  the  most  attractive  results.    The  more  important  have  been  tersely  put 
by  a  well-known  designer : 

Don't  use  capitals  except  when  you  have  a  proper  name  to 
emphasize.  People  are  accustomed  to  lower  case — they  get  your  idea 
more  quickly  in  it.     Besides  it  looks  bigger  in  a  given  space. 
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Sound   Banking 

PRINCIPLES 


"T^E  coodnct  of  llii>  buk  Iim  beeo 
''  mxled  hj  lh«  adbaaKe  U>  wuncl 
tanking  pnnciplet,  and  iti  doom]  r«pu- 
litian  bx  comavatbm  and  tfenglk  hu 
woo  (at  it  die  coaBdcDc*  ol  tha  pubBc 
lo  u  nnuHial  deptie.  It  h*>  conMaedjr 
widcaed  dia  toupe  of  iti  h  mi  nun  lo  mtct 
die  rcqiiir«BMol>  oi  ib  automen,  aod  i* 
prepared  in  all  matlen  of  banking  lo  cate 
bx  die  acCDuati  of  Bank*  and  Bankai, 
McfdiaDl).  Maoufachirai,  Firmi,  Cor. 
poralioiu  and  Jndinduali.  Q  l(  imriliei 
corropondence  or  a  penonal  iateniaw 
vndi  iboM  «4io  eoDtemplale  making 
dianga    or    opaing     new     account!. 

RESOURCES,  se.ooo.ooo 

THE 

0/d  National  Bank 


The  conduct  of  this  bank 
has  been  marked  by  the 
adherence  to  sound  banking 
principles,  and  its  deserved 
reputation  for  conservatism 
and  strength  has  won  for  it 
the  confidence  of  the  public 
tb  an  unusual  degree.  It  has 
constantly  widened  the  scope 
of  its  business  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  its  customers, 
and  is  prepared  in  all  matters 
of  banking  to  care  for  the 
accounts  of  Banks  and  Bank- 
ers, Merchants,  Manufactur- 
ers, Firms,  Corporations  and 
Individuals. 


[I  invito  coiraporuienci 


mplitc   nuking  dnnga  or 


KoDurca,  fS  ,000,000 

The  Old  National  Bank 


Commonplace— looks  exactly  like 
90  per  cent  of  the  other  advertising 
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Go  to   the   Citizens'    Bank 
to  opeii  a  savings  account, 
is  easier  to  read  than 

GO  TO  THE  CITIZENS'  BAN'K 
TO  OPEN  A  SAVINGS  ACCOUNT. 

*  Km  Don't   use  ornaments  except  perhaps  one   in   place  of   an   initial. 

■bi«  Ornaments  take  your  readers'  attention  from  what  you  have  to  say. 

Don't  use  freak  types,    They  are  not  pretty,  and  are  hard  to  read. 

Don't  use  display  forms  except  for  a  notice  such  as 

CITIZENS'  BANK 

REMOVED 

817  Broadway, 

and,  of  display,  never,  in  any  case,  make  use  of  more  than  three  hnes. 

Don't  run  more  than  ten  words  to  a  line — no  matter  how  big  or  how 
,   small  the  type. 

Don't  use  more  than  one  type  face  in  any  advertisement.  In  every 
face  there  are  five  forms : 

CAPS. 

Caps  and  Lower  Case, 

Italic, 

BOLDFACE  CAPS. 

Boldface  Capi  and  Lower  Case. 

These  five  are  enough  to  confuse  most  people. 

Remember  that  your  advertisement  is  important  only  to  you;  that 
in  typography  as  in  text,  it  should  carry  only  one  idea — and  that  it 
should  be  fool  proof. 
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CHAPTER  V 

ESSENTIALS  OF  GOOD  ADVERTISING;  AWAKENING  THE  INTEREST 


H 


AVING  attracted  the  favorable  attention  of  the  reader  what  shall 
we  do  with  him  ? 

Let  him  go  his  way  ? 

Obviously,  no!  we  must  hold  him,  he  is  a  possible  customer  and 
having  secured  his  eye  and  mind,  we  must  improve  the  advantage. 

Interest,  the  authorities  tell  us,  is  the  continued  attention  of  the  "*"  *•" 

'  '  Attaiti«i, 

mind  to  some  particular  thing  or  thought.  wk»ti 

We  take  an  interest  in  a  thing,  because  we  want  to  and  the  act  itself 
expresses  a  desire  to  do  something.  We  can  not  take  an  unconscious 
interest  in  a  thing.  We  are  always  conscious  of  the  act  or  we  could  not 
be  interested. 

The  man  who  is  writing  about  a  subject  must  be  interested  in  it, 
and  must  be  able  to  give  his  whole  thought  to  awakening  that  interest  in 
others. 

The  reason  why  so  much  advertising  sounds  strained  and  unreal, 
the  kind  you  read  and  which  leaves  your  mind  passive  and  indifferent  as 
a  cloud  passing  over  the  surface  of  a  pond,  is  because  it  is  written  by 
those  who  do  not  understand  your  relation  to  the  tilings  they  are 
endeavoring  to  arouse  your  interest  in.  You  are  conscious  of  a  certain 
remoteness,  as  if  the  writers  were  discussing  matters  they  had  never  seen 
or  known,  and  therefore  can  not  make  them  seem  real  to  you.  We 
call  this  lack  of  "grip,"  in  fact  it  is  a  lack  of  intimate,  close,  friendly 
enthusiasm  for  the  subjects  discussed;  or,  the  writers  lack  the  power  to 
put  real  feelings  and  thoughts  into  words. 

There  are  two  sides  to  this  part  of  the  question  then ;  on  the  one, 
What  does  the  advertiser  know  about  the  bank  and  about  the  character 
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of  its  possible  customers ;  on  the  other.  Can  he  write  so  as  to  reflect  the 
character  and  appealing  power  of  the  bank's  proposition  and  in  a  way 
to  attract  and  interest  his  people? 

Arousing  interest  is  apart  from  the  methods  to  persuade  people  to 
act,  or  the  power  of  creating  a  conviction ;  and  now  we  shall  talk  of  the 
power  of  human  interest  alone,  because  a  piece  of  advertising  may  be 
interesting  yet  unconvincing,  but  we  must  first  have  a  man's  interest 
before  he  is  open  to  conviction. 

'  As  interest  is  but  attention  prolonged,  so  the  things  that  procure 

I  attention  will  generally  hold  it  until  interest  is  excited. 

The  same  laws  will  apply  in  maintaining  interest  as  in  procuring 
attention.  After  getting  that  attention  the  advertiser  must  "make  good ;" 
he  must  prt^ess  from  that  point  of  contact  with  the  reader  to  an  inter- 
esting conclusion  in  an  interesting  manner. 

If  interest  is  not  inherent  in  the  subject,  the  mind  will  wander. 

The  carpenter,  for  instance,  who  sees  an  advertisement  headed : 

"A  CARPENTER  BECOMES  A  CONTRACTOR" 

is  at  once  attracted.  To  maintain  his  interest,  however,  the  story 
promised  by  that  headline  must  be  told.  The  carpenter  must  see  that  the 
man  who  wrote  the  story  knows  something  about  carpentering,  because 
the  mind  unconsciously  associates  lack  of  knowle<lge  of  one  thing  with  a 
general  ignorance. 

1  remember  a  very  peculiar  incident  typical  of  this. 

A  minister  who  was  called,  on  probation,  to  fill  a  pulpit  in  a  rural 
district,  inadvertently  referred  to  "a  steer  that  gave  such  rich  milk." 
While  his  sermon  was  eloquent  and  profound  in  theological  knowledge, 
he  failed  to  receive  a  "call"  from  that  congregation  because,  as  the 
members  of  the  board  of  trustees  sagely  concluded,  "If  he  knows  no  more 
about  the  bible  than  he  does  about  cows  he  isn't  a  safe  guide  to  heaven," 

Men  appraise  your  knowledge  of  the  things  unknown  to  them  by 
your  knowledge  of  the  things  they  know. 

Probably  every  banker  who  reads  these  lines  is  profoundly  convinced 
that  the  best  bank  advertising  can  be  written  only  by  a  trained  banker. 

Just  because  the  best  bank  advertising  has  not  been  written  by 
trained  bankers  will  not  alter  that  opinion,  and  it  is  admitted  that  if  some 
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one  who  was  both  a  trained  banker  and  a  trained  advertiser,  wrote  bank 
advertising,  it  would  be  better  than  the  average. 

The  house  painter  is  interested  in  the  things  that  affect  his  business  »»  r, 
of  painting;  i.  e.,  methods  of  mixing  colors,  square  feet  of  surface  covered 
by  a  gallon  of  a  certain  mixture,  the  making  of  brushes,  how  to  estimate 
the  painting  areas,  etc. 

Bank  bookkeepers  are  interested  in  shorter  ways  of  taking  off 
Yesterday's  and  Today's  Balances,  new  rulings  for  Check  Journals,  the 
best  methods  of  handling  Remittance  Letters,  and  so  forth. 

The  advertiser  must  get  that  point  of  contact,  where  the  business  of 
the  bank  touches  the  live  interests  of  the  prospective  customer. 

To  get  at  this  point  of  contact  requires  experience  and  native  brains. 
I  shall  not  be  able  to  show  you  where  the  point  of  contact  is  in  all  classes 
and  individuals,  but  I  may  show  you  what  not  to  do,  and  by  this  negation 
help  you  to  a  solution  of  the  problem,  through  suggesting  what  to  look 
for. 

It  clarifies  die  subject — What  shall  we  say  ? 

"We  gain  confidence, "  to  paraphrase  Professor  James'  remarks,  ■•" 
"in  respect  to  any  method  which  we  are  using  as  soon  as  we  believe  that 
it  has  theory  as  well  as  practice  at  its  back.  Most  of  all,  it  fructifiel^  our 
independence,  and  it  reanimates  our  interest,  to  see  our  subject  at  two 
different  angles — to  get  a  stereoscopic  view,  so  to  speak,  of  a  possible 
customer's  mental  organism,  who  is  our  enemy,  and  while  handling  him 
with  all  our  concrete  tact  and  divination,  to  be  able,  at  the  same  time,  to 
represent  to  ourselves  the  curious  inner  elements  of  his  mental  machine. 
Such  a  complete  knowledge  as  this  of  the  possible  customer  at  once  inten- 
sive and  analytic  is  surely  the  knowledge  at  which  every  advertiser  ought 
to  aim."* 

Advertising  practice  outside  of  the  most  successful,  has  taken  little 
notice  of  these  conditions. 

To  many  such  a  method  of  approaching  the  subject  will  be  termed 
dogmatic. 

That  is  true,  we  confess  to  seeing  no  other  way  in  which  to  attack 
bad  practice  based  on  bad  judgment  which  springs  from  ill  teaching  of 
wrong  fundamentals,  than  to  strike  at  these  very  fundamentals  and  get 
ihem  out  of  the  way. 
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The  greatest  study  of  mankind  is  man,  and  the  most  perennially 
interesting  thing  ta  man  is  himself — his  acts,  his  emotions,  laughter, 
tears,  success,  failure — and  when  you  have  succeeded  in  reflecting  this 
human  nature,  this  knowledge  of  the  human  heart  and  soul  and  brain, 
which  will  make  you  feel  and  think  your  own  thoughts  as  the  world 
would  think  and  feel  them  if  it  had  them,  you  can  hold  men. 

As  we  grow  older  habits  form — our  lives  become  a  round  of  repeated 
experiences.  These  are  more  or  less  constant.  Look  back  over  to-day. 
It  is  pretty  much  as  yesterday.  Why?  Because  the  world  has 
not  changed?  Not  at  all,  but  you  are  the  same,  and  each  of  us  can  only 
see  and  hear  and  be  what  we  can  see  and  hear  and  be. 

New  things  arise,  and  we  mentally  compare  them  with  our  experi- 
ence, what  we  have  heard,  seen,  felt,  smelled,  touched  or  acted.  If  the 
new  thing  lies  outside  of  our  experience  and  we  have  no  means  of  under- 
standing it,  we  neglect  it.  We  may  misjudge  it;  we  may  miss  our  oppor- 
tunity, but  it  has  failed  to  meet  the  best  of  our  experience  and  we  can 
not  appreciate  it. 

Aftioa  ii  "phe  one  great  attribute  of  all  interesting  things  is  action. 

inunttiv  We  see  the  great  classic  tragedies,  watch  the  modem  drama  of 

'**■•*  chivalry  and  activity,   read  the  modern  novel  or  romance.     All  are 
successful  in  proportion  to  their  action. 

There  is  a  story,  development,  change,  movement;  "it  starts  some- 
where and  it  ends  somewhere,"  and  it  maintains  interest  by  the  rush  and 
hurry  of  it. 

Have  you  not  wondered  at  the  versatility  of  Victor  Hugo,  who 
could  produce  so  many  widely  divergent  characters,  so  many  different 
scenes  and  episodes,  yet  make  them  all  real,  living. 

Read  Balzac,  mingle  with  the  crowd  of  soldiers,  priests,  courtesans, 
gutter-whelps,  statesmen,  poets,  mothers,  who  act  their  separate  parts  in 
their  several  ways,  distinct,  apart,  separated  by  the  sometimes  .subtle 
differences  of  personality,  that  in  others  mark  dominating  individualities. 

How  was  it  possible? 

It  was  Balzac,  whose  heart  and  soul  and  brain  palpitated,  as  few  of 
the  world's  great  ones  have  ever  done,  to  the  harmonies  of  human 
nature,  and  shadowed  them  on  the  printed  page. 
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Balzac  did  not  know  how  it  was  done —  but  he  was  an  unconscious 
pyschologist,  a  genius,  one  man  in  a  hundred  years. 

We  may  not  all  be  Balzacs,  but  within  our  stature  we  may  realize 
to  the  utmost  what  we  may,  if  we  find  out  what  was  common  to  all  of 
Balzac's  work. 

All  great  writers  who  have  measured  their  greatness  by  the  wideness 
of  their  appeal,  and  the  size  of  their  audience  and  their  power  over  its 
intelligence,  have  been  those  who  wrote  "interesting"  books. 

That  interest  has  been  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  universal  attri- 
butes of  all  great  writers,  as  is  shown  in  Dickens,  whose  books  are  popu- 
lar, but  who  is  great  by  force  of  certain  of  his  books  rather  than  by  all 
of  them.  And  the  same  can  be  said  of  Thackeray,  Irving,  Hawthorne, 
Sand,  Shakespeare,  and  the  rest. 

If  even  a  superficial  analysis  be  made,  we  find  that  those  works 
which  are  most  widely  acceptable  to  intelligent  readers  are  those 
maintaining  the  quality  of  human  interest  for  the  20th  Century, 

Witness :  we  adapt  Shakespeare  aii^  edit  Balzac. 

Again  we  find  that  those  works  which  held  the  greatest  quality  of  j^j^*' 
human  interest  are  not  those  works  of  which  their  authors  were  the  oadIu 
most  proud. 

They  were  most  proud  of  those  works  that  had  cost  them  the  most 
in  conscious  labor  and  thought,  while  the  others  flowing  out  of  their  heart 
and  lives  and  experience,  had  no  more  charm  or  power  of  attraction  to 
them. 

This  is  the  universal  appeal  based  on  money  saving. 

That  is  the  fundamental  keynote  of  all  retail  advertising. 

If  it  is  not  expressed  in  "a  pair  of  $2.50  shoes  for  $2.11,"  it  is  a 
description  of  superior  qualities  of  these  particular  $2,50  shoes,  by  which 
all  others  look  mean  and  expensive,  thus  appealing  to  the  money-saving 
instinct  by  another  route. 

Even  in  the  more  exclusive  shops,  the  advertiser  by  his  reticence 
compared  with  the  flamboyant  pricing  of  the  cheap  store,  incites  to  the 
conclusion  that  in  his  shop  satisfaction  may  be  obtained  at  a  minimum  of 
effort,  thought  and  money. 
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This  eternal  appeal  to  the  buyer  from  the  standpoint  of  creating  a 
real  or  fictitious  want,  to  be  satisfied  nowhere  else  either  so  satisfactorily 
or  so  cheaply,  is  the  success  of  retail  advertising. 

Of  course  this  type  of  advertising,  and  general,  to  the  trade,  etc., 
can  have  no  place  here,  save  as  illustrations  of  what  is  meant  by  human 

interest. 

After  the  appeal  on  price  comes  the  appeal  to  the  vanity,  the  prcju- 
Btm  dices,  the  fads,  the  foibles  of  the  human  animal. 

The  cheap  retail  stores  in  strike  times  display  the  union  label.  The 
high-grade  shops  retire  from  the  columns  of  papers  tliat  support  the 
union  contention. 

Others  appeal  to  the  ultra- fashionable  by  reflecting  the  fad  of  the 
moment — such  as  a  horse  show,  the  yacht  race. 

The  high-grade  store  with  much  restraint,  pushes  business  by  indi- 
rection, because  the  sensitive  feelings  of  madame  must  not  be  wounded 
by  so  coarse  a  thing  as  a  suggestion  of  bargaining. 

The  poor,  however,  with  the  ever-present  problem  of  making  a 
dollar  go  the  greatest  way,  before  and  behind  them,  want  the  price  first 
and  then  to  be  told  of  quality. 

The  advertising  pages  reflect  the  public,  to  which  a  publication 
appeals,  better  than  the  reading  matter. 

nd  ^^^teT^  That   this  is  no  fine-spun  theory,   Gladstone   bore   witness   in   his 

AdTwtiiiHc  assertion  that  he  kept  American  magazines  in  his  library,  because  they 
reflected  the  mental  as  well  as  the  business  condition  of  Ameiica. 

In  a  recent  address  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy,  Jr..  said  that  "advertising 
is  the  art  of  making  truth  attractive,"*  and  I  would  go  a  step  farther, 
and  say,  "attractive  and  interesting."  for  fear  I  should  not  Ije  understood 
as  saying  attractive  to  the  eye  and  understanding  of  my  reader. 

The  quality  of  interest  is  a  purely  subjective  one — a  dollar  is  more 
interesting  to  a  starving  man  than  to  a  man  who  has  dined. 

A  row-boat  is  not  half  so  interesting  as  a  threshing  machine  to  a 
Dakota  wheat  farmer. 

There  is  a  well-known  law,  which  a  famous  teacher  has  put  in  this 
way:  "Any  object  or  subject  not  interesting  in  itself  may  become  inter- 

•Bfton  ttt*  Brmkl^D  T.  M.  C.  A.— N.   Y. 
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esting  through  becoming  associated  with  an  object  or  subject  in  which 
an  interest  already  exists.  The  two  associated  subjects  grow,  as  it  were, 
together;  the  interesting  portion  sheds  its  quality  over  the  whole;  and 
thus  things  not  interesting  in  their  own  right  borrow  an  interest  which 
becomes  as  real  and  as  strong  as  that  of  any  natively  interesting  thing." 

This  is  the  law  of  the  association  of  ideas.  It  is  aplly  shown  in 
the  case  of  the  carpenter. who  sees  that  one  of-his  craft  has  become  a 
contractor,  and  he  reads  the  true  story,  which  tells  him  that  the  carpenter 
had  put  away  money  in  a  savings  bank,  and  when  his  opportunity  came 
to  get  a  contract,  he  had  the  money  which  gave  him  standing  and  credit. 

The  carpenter  reader  was  not  interested  in  saving,  but  he  was  inter-  i 
ested  in  carpentering  and  contracting,  which  was  one  of  iiis  ambitions;  , 
a  p!ay  on  this  interest  led  him  into  thinking  about  saving  money,  which 
was  the  object  of  the  advertisement. 

It  is  very  difficult  for  a  man  whose  views  are  mainly  about  himself 
and  his  own  life  to  place  himself  in  the  necessary  semi -judicial  attitude 
towards  his  business  patrons,  and  express  that  lively  and  sympathetic 
interest  in  their  everyday  lives  which  draws  and  magnetizes  a  commu- 
nity, until  the  advertiser  and  his  bank  have  a  following  that  become 
partisans. 

"It  is  unfortunate  that  so  many  good  advertisers  have  been  i>oor 
bankers  when  they  have  not  been  dishonest"  was  the  way  a  St.  Louis 
banker  put  it  to  the  writer,  and  he  was  not  far  wrong,  but  this  need 
not  prove  a  handicap. 

Cashiers  or  other  executive  officers  must  understand,  howe.ver,  that 
the  capacity  by  which  business  is  obtained  is  a  vastly  different  ability 
from  the  capacity  by  which  it  is  managed  and  retained.     - 

Brisbane,  the  chief  editorial  writer  of  the  Hearst  newspapers,  said  i 
at  a  meeting  of  an  advertising  organisation  in  New  York  that  he  "might  ^ 
write  about  anything,  but  advertising  managers  have  to  write  about 
suspenders.    I  don't  see,"  he  continued,  "how  you  do  it.    Yet  you  deal 
with  one  of  the  greatest  problems  of  the  times — distribution." 

Here  is  the  problem :  how  to  write  about  one  subject,  one  only,  day 
after  day,  and  yet  obtain  and  hold  the  interest  of  the  public  all  the  time. 
If  you  are  writing  about  savings  deposits  it  is  not  the  interest  of  deposits 
to  your  bank,  but  the  interest  of  your  bank  to  the  depositors  that  you 
must  consider. 
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Of  course,  the  easiest  way  is  to  trust  to  luck  and  put  in  your  business 
card,  nicely  arranged,  like  Figure  I,  which  stares  at  the  onlooker  without 
individuality,  mute  and  impotent,  as  a  salesman  who  presents  his  card 
and  says  nothing.  This  is  an  example  of  hundreds  of  business  cards 
appearing  in  the  banking  publications,  at  once  a  waste  of  money  and  a 
reproach  to  the  intelligence  of  the  man  who  pays  for  the  space,  as  well 
as  to  him  who  reads  them. 

Figures  2,  3  and  4  are  a  step  forward  and  typical  of  another  large 
class,  being  somewhat  more  to  the  point  than  Figure  i. 

It  is  submitted,  liowever,  that  these  advertisements  are  not  business 

makers. 

They  do  not  start  out  of  a  page  by  the  force  of  typographic  display,  ' 
figuratively  grasp  a  man  by  the  hand  and  hold  his  attention  while  they 
persuade  him  to  do  business  with  them. 

There  is  nothing  forceful  or  suggestive  about  them. 

They  can  be  compared  only  to  that  kind  of  a  salesman  who  calls 
regularly  for  the  order  Mr.  Jones  has  made  up  and  has  waiting  for  him. 

These  advertisements  accomplish  only  what  a  name  in  a  directory 
accomplishes,  directing  where  a  cashier  can  find  a  correspondent  or  a 
collecting  agent  for  some  special  work. 

But  they  can  never  make  an  active  canvass  for  business,  and  in 
competing  with  other  banks  such  as  all  these  particular  banks  must  do, 
they  have  given  no  cause  for  a  preference. 

The  mere  puMication  of  figures  of  enormous  capital  and  surplus 
has  ceased  to  have  that  hypnotic  effect  which  once  belonged  to  them. 

They,  too,  want  service,  and  they  want  service  for  all  sizes  of 
collections  and  for  all  kindr.  of  business. 

Let  us  compare  with  the  foregoing.  Figure  5  as  an  example  of  an  i 
interesting,  conclusive  and  suggestive  claim  on  the  interest  of  those  who 
want  a  Pittsburg  connection.  It  is  a  salesmanlike,  candid,  above-board 
statement  of  principles  and  business  methods.  Rather  common-place  in 
typographic  arrangement,  yet  by  contrast  with  the  other  displays  of  the 
publication  in  which  it  appeared,  attractive  and  noticeable. 

Better  in  display  is  Figure  6.  Note  the  phrase.  "Direct  correspon- 
dence," which  will  appeal  to  the  country  and  small  town  banker,  who 
appreciates  quick  action  for  his  customers.    The  appeal  in  this  advertise- 
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THE  EARNINGS  OP  A  BANK 

for  a  period  of  years  reveal  the  character  of  the 
management. 

Some  bankers  stake  all  on  a  single  throw — 
live  only  for  the  present — and  center  their  every 
effort  on  the  profits  for  THIS  yeafi  with  little 
thought  for  the  futut*e. 

Such  men  are  sometimes  called  BRILLIANT 
bankers.  They  lack  conservatism,  are  apt  to 
speculate,  and  may  take  an  unfair  advantage  of  a 
customer. 

Others  take  deep  thought  of  the  future 
without  neglecting  the  present. 

They  arc  CONSERVATIVE  bankers. 
They  are  like  the  farmer  who  carefully  fertilizes 
his  soil  for  future  crops — the  operator  who  blocks 
out  large  quantities  of  ore  for  future  milling — 
the  steel  manufacturer  who  fortifies  his  position 
by  acquiring  large  holdings  of  ore  and  coal  lands 
for  future  development.  Their  acts  arc  sure  to 
be  guided  by  equity,  and  a  "square  deal"  for  all 
is  assured.  Such  a  bank  should  show  increased 
earnings  from  year  to  year. 

The  Mellon  National  Bank  of  Pittsburgh 
is  such  a  bank,  as  the  subjoined  table  of  annual 
net  earnings  will  show.  It  would  like  to  form 
an  active  connection  with  such  other  banks, 
bankers  and  trust  companies  as  operate  on  its 
own  conservative  lines. 

Net  Earnings 

1903 #332,175 

1904 367,764 

1905 4i9>85i 

1906 625,205 

Mellon  National  Bank  of  Pittsburgh 

Resources  Over  41    Millions 
Figure  5 
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IRe  FIRST  NATIONAL 
BANK  OF  CHICAGO, 
with  resources  oi  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  million 
dollars,  cordially  invites  the 
business  of  BANKS  and 
BANKERS,  feeling  confi- 
dent that  its  splendid  facil- 
ities and  comprehensive 
system  of  direct  correspon- 
dents will  render  an  ac- 
count once  established,  of 
permanent  and  mutual 
satisfaction  and 
profit. 

JAMES  B.  FORGAN,  .  Pruidist 
HOWARD  H.  HITCKGOGK,  .  VIcePres't 
CHARLES  N.  filLLEn,    .    .   Casklef 
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WISCONSIN  COLLECTIONS 

We  cover  the  entire  State. 

Direct,  qnick  and  satisfactory  service. 

Merchants'  and  Manufacturers'  Bank 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

The  rounaest  Bank  In  the  City 

FlGDRE  7 
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Old  eolony  Crust  Co. 

of  Boston  Capital  and  Surplus,  17,000.000 

The  combined  capital,  surplus  and  stockholders' liability 
of  the  Old  Colony  Trust  Co.  is  larger  than  that  of  any 
other  Trust  company  in  Massachusetts. 

Obviously  the  Old  Colony  Trust  Co.  is  the  best  cus- 
todian of  bank  accounts,  and  its  safe  deposit  vaults  the 
best  place  for  papers  and  articles  of  value. 

Our  book,  "  How  to  Keep  a  Trust  Company 
Account.''  mailed  free  on  request. 

<§th  (Haian^  Struat  OlBmiiang,  MoBton 


Main  Office 
[Ames  Building 


Largest  in  Massachusetts 


Branch  Office 
5a  Temple  Place 


Estate  CDanagement 


Economy  in  administration,  and  in- 
crease in  revenue— tliesa  are  features 
estate  management.  Our  complete  equipment  for  this  work,  as  well  aa  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  real  estate  and  investment  conditions,  permit  us  to  offer  an  un- 
equalled service.  Whatever  the  size  of  your  estate,  we  can  relieve  you  of  all  detail 
and  worry,  paying  jour  income  at  stated  periods. 

The  &loa)ial1rvst  (ompany 

317  rOURTH  AVE.-314-S1S  DIAMOND  ST.. 
P1TT8BUKGH,  PA. 

Capital,  <4,000,000.00  Surplus  and  Profits,  over  08,000,00000 

A»K  roK  i.i«T  or  axrc  invkjtiiewt  bowdj 
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Your  Farm  Is  Worth  P  An  Acre.    Isn't  It? 

You  would  not  think  of  letting  an  acre  of  it  lay  idle,  would  you? 
How  about  that  ^50. 00  in  your  poi-ket  book  Is  that  earning  any- 
thing?   WHY  NOT?    Bring  it  to  the 

STATE  BANK  OF  CLAREMONT, 

and  it  will  pay  you  good  interest  for  it 

Yon  have  worked  for  your    money,    let  your  money  work  for  you. 


A    FOOL'S    MONEY    is  soon  coaxed  away  from  him. 
A   WISE    MAN'S   MONEY    is  kept  on  deposit  at  the 

FARMERS   BANK   OF  SELMA 
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e  young 
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stness   man 


who  has  demonstrated  ability  successfully 
to  conduct  a  small  business  will  receive 
special  attention  and  consideration  from 

The  National  Bank 

OF  THE 

REPUBLIC 


JOHN  A.  LYNCH 

Prnidcnt 

ROBERT  MATHER 

Prca.  Rock  IsUod  R.  R. 
Syilem 

LOU[S  F.  SWIFT 

Pres.  Swill  &  Company 

JOHN  V.  FABWaU  Jr. 

o(J.V.F.rwel1Co. 


BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

E  B.  SIVONO       FRANK  B.  VOOEL 


JOHN  R.  MORRON 
CHAS.  H.  CONOVER 

/i«-i-«s.  Hibbard,  Spen- 
cer. Bar  II  et  I  &  Co. 

HENRY  SIEQEL 


80LUN  A.  KEVES 

'nnklin  MKVttgb  &  Co. 

J.  B   aREENHUT   * 
H.  W.  HEINRICHS 
W.  T.  FENTON 


Capital,  Surplus  and  Profits,    $3,000,000    La  Salle  and  Monroe  Streets 

.    Figure  12 
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For  sunshine  and  health, 
for  the  day  of  opportunity, 
for  the  "rainy  day" — 

Your  savings  account  with 
The  Royal  prepares  you  for 
thorn  all. 

We  help  you  save.  Steel 
banks  for  the  home.  Open 
all  day  and  evening  Mondays. 
3%  interest. 

Royal  Trust  Co.— 


Bank 


Royal  iunraDce  BaUdlng,  169  JACKSON  BLVD. 
Capild  ■ul  SurpliH.  tl. 000.000 
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ment  is  direct,  it  hits  with  precision  and  force  one  thing  about  which  it 
knows  many  bankers  fume  and  rage;  i.  e.,  the  delay  of  the  roundabout 
methods  of  some  metropolitan  banks  in  handling  the  small  bank  business. 

In  Figure  7  we  see  a  business-like  method  of  handling  a  small  adver- 
tisement. The  advertiser  wants  Wisconsin  collections  and  he  says  he  will 
handle  them  in  a  certain  way.  The  line,  "The  Youngest  Bank  in  the 
City,"  may  seem  strange,  when  all  banks  seem  to  strain  after  age  and 
large  capital  as  if 'they  were  the  only  passports  to  business. 

As  I  have  said,  however,  the  business-like  cashier  wants  service  and 
he  will  be  impressed  by  that  line.  "Here  is  a  bank  that  wants  business,  it 
is  young  and  hustling.  Send  it  some  of  our  Wisconsin  business,"  is  the 
way  he  thinks. 

The  main  feature  about  Figure  8  is  its  excellent  display,  which  for  Ki«ii«it 
attractiveness  far  outshines  any  of  the  others,  but  the  copy  is  obviously  r™  cw 
tame  and  lacking  in  interest,  except  to  one  class  of  people,  those  who 
want  a  safe  place  for  their  money.  It  is  submitted  these  people  are  in 
the  minority,  as  contrasted  with  those  who  want  safety  for  money  and 
service.  How  many  people  would  be  drawn  to  asking  for  the  booklet 
as  compared  with  the  number  who  would  answer  an  advertisement  like 
Figure  9,  which  has  nothing  to  commend  its  display,  but  how  much  more 
forceful  is  the  copy  in  its  concentration  upon  "Estate  Management"  as  a 
topic,  and  then  its  definite  suggestion  of  lessening  expense  and  increasing 
income. 

That  attracts  the  attention  and  certainly  holds  the  interest  of  the 
people  whom  it  is  worth  its  while  to  interest. 

Turning  to  savings  and  small  bank  advertising.  Figure  10  gives  us  <"•*"»» 
a  glance  into  the  heart  of  a  rural  community,  which  country  bank  adver- 
tising such  as  Figure  1 1  can  not  hope  to  interest.     The  banker  in  the 
former  strikes  at  the  farmer's  closest  and  most  intimate  interest. 

It  sets  him  to  thinking. 

The  man  who  doubts  the  relative  merits  of  these  two  advertise- 
ments, has  but  to  try  the  two  on  his  farmer  constituency  and  see  what 
they  say. 

The  specific  appeal  is  always  stronger  than  the  general. 

It  is  always  stronger  to  say,  "Your  money,"  than  to  say,  "The 
money  of  the  people." 
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Were  You  In  on 
This? 

Of  course  you  recall  the  glowing 
prospecttt"!  of  the  "  California 
Fruit  Growers'  Association."  It 
was  going  to  return  you  sonietliiug 
like  30  per  cent  on  your  invest- 
ment, and  possibly  some  of  your 
savings  went  into  the  maw  of  this 
concern.  The  United  SUtea 
Grand  Jury  has  ripened  the  fruit 
of  this  association.  All  the  officers 
of  tlie  association  have  been  in- 
dicted for  using  the  United  States 
mails  fqr  the  purpose  of  swindling 
the  public. 

This  is  only  one  of  thousands  of 
similar  speculative  schemes  which 
apreal  to  cupidity.  John  .  D. 
Rockefeller  has  the  only  receipt 
for  a  competency  or  wealth  that 
has  never  been  Icnown  to  fail : 
"  Hard  work,  self  denial  and  wise 
investm^-nt."  The  fraud  and  the 
fakir  have  added  to  this  honiely 
formula,  and  a  good  many  of  them 
have  gotten  rich  quick  off  of  other 
people's  earnings.  To  invest  one's 
savings  wisely,  is  as  important  as 
the  hard  work  and  self-denial. 
The  OU  Firtt  National  of  Wash- 
ington provides  the  quick  and  easy 
way  for  absolutely  safe  invest- 
ment. No  matter  how  lai^e  or 
small  your  savings  are,  they  are 
absolutely  guaranteed  by  a  million 
and  a  half  of  assets,  by  the  pro- 
tection of  careful  govern  men  l 
supervision,  and  by  the  character 
and  business  experience  of  the 
men  responsible  to  you  and  the 
Government  for  their  safety. 

Beuer  Be  Safe 
Than  Sorry! 


Starting  a  Bank 
Account 

IT  IS  no  more  trouble 
to  open  a  bank  ac- 
count than  to  buy 
K  pound  of  nails.  Come 
in  and  say  to  any  em- 
ploye or  officer  of  the 
banli,  "I  want  to  open 
an  account."  You  will 
be  directed  to  the  right 
window.  Tell  the  man 
in  the  cage  bow  much 
you  want  to  start  the 
account  with.  He  will 
fix  up  your  pass  book, 
give  you  a  supply  of  de- 
posit tickets  and  blank 
checks,  and  will  ask  you 
to  write  your  name  so  the 
bank  men  will  always 
know  your  signature 
wherever  they  see  it, 
The  amount  of  your  de- 
posit will  be  credited  in 
your  pass  book.  All 
this  will  not  take  more 
than  two  minutes,  and 
you  will  have  facilities 
for  saying  money  and 
taking  care  of  it  that  are 
iinkoown  to  the  man 
who  is  not  a  bank  de- 
positor. 

You  can  open  such  an 
account  with  the  Old 
Firat  National  Bank 
of  WaMkington,  where 
your  money  will  be 
earning  3  percent  inter- 
est, and  is  secured  by 
nearly  a  million  and  a 
half  dollars  of  assets. 
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In  Figure  12,  we  see  the  specific  appeal  made  indirectly.  If  that  first  ^^^'* 
line  had  been  changed  to,  "As  a  Young  Business  Man,  if  You  Demon-  u  ud  ii 
strated,"  etc.,  I  think  it  would  have  been  more  interesting.     While  the 
appeal  in  Figure  13  is  direct,  yet  it  is  too  vague  and  trite  in  the  opening 
paragraph  to  make  it  as  interesting  as  that  in  Figure  12. 

Neither  Figure  14  nor  15  can  boast  of  very  striking  type  display,  but 
the  use  of  white  space  will  help  them. 

The  copy  is  very  interesting  and  well  written.  Strange  to  say,  too, 
this  particular  copy  was  not  prepared  by  a  bank  man,  but  by  a  newspaper 
editor  whose  brother  is  a  banker.  This  very  fact  perhaps  gave  the  adver- 
tising the  saving  quality  of  news,  which,  because  it  is  new  and  strange 
and  out-of-the-ordinary,  is  always  interesting. 

Figure  14  for  instance,  has  a  story  to  tell  about  the  collapse  of  a 
stock-jobbing  proposition  in  which  some  of  the  bank's  local  people  were 
no  doubt  badly  nipped. 

It  requires  some  strength  of  character  and  purpose  to  publish  an 
advertisement  like  that,  but  is  is  exactly  what  the  public  wants  the  banker 
to  do — tell  it  what  are  good  or  bad  investments,  warn  it,  and  teach  it. 

The  attention  is  attracted  by  the  personal  appe 
the  interest  is  maintained  all  the  way  through. 

Nearly  every  daily  newspaper,  and  many  of  the  weekly  and 
monthly  publications,  were  occupied  at  the  time  these  advertisements 
appeared,  in  discussing  the  class  of  topics  which  made  this  subject 
timely. 

The  advertisement,  "Starting  a  Bank  Account,"  is  definite  and 
direct,  instead  of  vaguely  general,  and  full  of  promise  about  courteous 
treatment,  and  has  an  air  of  "don't  be  afraid,  we  won't  eat  you," 
about  it. 

The  headline  importance  is  illustrated  in  Figure  16,  where  we  have 
an  economic  fact  stated  in  a  way  that  will  not  attract  many  outside  of  the 
more  inquisitive  of  those  who  read  it. 

It  is  needlessly  lacking  in  human  appeal. 

Why  would  it  not  have  been  better  to  say.  "Save  a  Part  of  Your  ' 
Day's  Work,"  as  the  headline  and  make  a  center  display  (which  would 
be  out  of  harmony  and  ineffective  in  so  small  a  space)  of  "Money  is 
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Honey  is  Stored  Labor 

Everj  dollar  jou  «ani  rep- 
resents a  certain  number  hours 
of  your  labor. 

It  is  labor  in  a  ooadensed 
form,  convenient  to  ezcban^re 
for  the  products  of  the  labor  of 
others,  or  to  bold  in  ati»aKe  for 
uae  in  later  years  when  your 
strength  fails. 

PUT  AWAY  A  PART  OF  TO- 
DAY'S WORK 
of  tomorrow's   work,  of  every 
day's  work,    NOW,   while  you 
have  earning  capacity. 

Your  stored  labor  will  support 
you  in  comfort  in  a  f«w  years. 
Can  you  save  a  dollar  every 
day  to  put  ia  the  bank  T  Or  50 
cents  r  Or  25  cents  ?  It  so, 
you  ought  to  be  doing  it.  It's  a 
pity  to  waste  all  the  work  of 
these  ^ood  years,  but  many  are 
doing  it. 

'   Be  wise,  and  bank  a  part  of 
the  earnings  of  each  day  at  the 


Some  Wonderful 
Stories 


ore  bein^  told  to  influence  market 
conditions  and  prices.  Not  only 
have  [he  "green  buK^i "  eaten  op 
all  the  winter  wheat,  but  tliey 
have  attacked  the  humbler  fare  of 
oala.  The  grain  market  went 
wild,  and  the  price  of  railroad 
stocks  declined. 

The  stories  will  have  accom- 
pli.<>he(1  their  purpose,  but  when 
the  time  cornea  the  American 
farmer  will  sell  wheat  and  buy 
pianos.  The  farmer  hi*  money, 
and  the  luxury  of  a  few  years  ago 
is  the  necessity  of  today.  The 
bams  may  not  be  quite  full,  but 
they  will  be  painted  just  the  same. 
He  raises  and  sells  grain,  and  hus- 
bands bis  income  above  needs, 
and  he  doesn't  risit  his  earaittgi 
in  ha/Ardous  speculation.  l.e 
doesn't  cliai:re  his  principal  for 
unnatural  and  impoHsible  letums. 
The   slower  way,  but  the    surer 

The  returns  from  high-class  in- 
vestments is  about  3  per  cent,  with 
Government  bonds  the  standard 
of  return,  and  this  is  the  net  return 
from  his  deposits  in  the  Savings 
Department  of  the  Old  Firitt 
National  Bank  of  Washing- 
ton, but  with  this  additional 
advantage ;  Principal  and  interest 
are  hi^  on  demand,  and  the 
interest  is  added  to  principal  twice 
a  yeiir.  The  careful,  prudent 
man  would 

Rather  Be  Safe  Than 
Sorry 
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Stored  Labor?"    Thus  the  advertiser  would  have  led  his  reader  up  to 
the  subject  and  made  it  interesting. 

In  a  later  chapter  I  shall  give  more  extended  space  to  the  item  of 
personality,  which  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  things  in  advertising. 

Next  to  himself  a  man  is  most  intcfested  in  men,  and  particularly  in 
men  of  striking  personality. 

From  this  native  interest  springs  the  almost  universal  desire  for 
gossip. 

The  personal  news  columns  in  the  newspapers,  the  articles  about  the 
celebrities  of  the  stage,  the  pulpit,  the  forum  and  business,  bear  witness 
to  it. 

Articles  of  "human  interest"  are  sought  by  all  editors,  and  the  man 
who  can  write  interestingly  and  with  information  about  personalities  is 
always  sure  of  a  welcome. 

Another  thing,  do  not  forget  the  value  of  anecdote  and  illustration 
by  means  of  stories. 

We  have  seen  how  people  are  interested  more  in  action  .than  in 
description. 

You  and  I  would  rather  read  a  good  story  than  a  page  of  statistics 
about  clocks. 


future  as  an  antidote  for  panic  talk,  such  as  was  being  sent  out  from  . 
brokerage  houses  and  news  bureaus  at  about  the  time  this  advertisement 
appeared. 

While  this  advertisement  is  not  an  example  of  a  story  or  an  anec- 
dote, it  reflects  by  comparison  the  real  condition  of  the  country,  and  is 
more  effective  than  statistics. 

Abraham  Lincoln  knew  better  than  any  of  our  great  leaders,  the 
value  of  anecdote  as  a  means  of  driving  home  the  point  of  an  argument. 

He  knew  the  value  of  a  story  as  an  answer  to  an  argument. 

Let  us  reflect  that  old  Dr.  Johnson's  learned  essays  woo  Morpheus 
to  the  eyes  of  the  most  eager  student,  while  Boswell's  record  of  his 
conversations  and  reflections  have  fascinated  the  minds  of  men  for  over 
a  century. 
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"otn  vt  The  cry  comes  from  the  public:  "Give  us  real  life — not  sermons! 

Give  us  real  people — not  manikins!"  and  as  advertisers  we  must  heed 
the  command. 

The  mere  duties  and  offices  of  a  bank  are  interesting  in  themselves, 
and  if  described  by  comparisons  with  the  daily  life  experiences  of 
humbler  folk  and  others,  can  be  made  to  hold  the  interest  of  the  public. 

Probably  one  of  the  most  successful  advertisers  of  small  banks  is  the 
cashier  of  The  DeKalb  Exchange  Bank  of  DeKalb,  Texas.  We  take  a 
great  deal  of  pleasure  in  quoting  from  an  address  given  before  a  district 
meeting  of  The  Texas  Bankers'  Association,  January  19,  1907,  in  Dallas, 
by  W.  D,  Sanders,  cashier : 

"I  only  know  what  we  have  tried  and  other  bankers  can  judge  from 
the  resuhs  we  have  obtained  whether  we  are  right. 

"Under  date  of  December  12,  1906,  Printers'  Ink  of  New  York 
City,  the  standard  journal  for  advertisers,  says: 

Tiu  ou*  of  ■•  'Xhe  town  of  DeKalb,  in  Northeastern  Texas,  has  only  600  people, 

an<l  is  the  center  of  a  thinly  settled  farming  community  embracing  about 
■  15  mile^  square.  There  are  a  good  many  towns  larger  than  DeKalb 
throughout  this  country  that  have  no  bank  of  any  kind.  But  DeKalb 
has  a  bank,  a  commercial  bank  at  that,  and  has  had  it  since  1887,  and  it 
is  not  only  one  of  the  best  known  banks  in  Texas,  but  one  of  the  best 
advertised  country  banks  in  the  nation.  Perhaps  it  would  not  be  going 
too  far  to  omit  the  word  'country'  and  say  that  The  DeKalb  Exchange 
Bank  is  one  of  the  best  advertised  banks  of  any  kind,~ considering  its 
resources  and  limitations  *  *  *  The  notable  thing  about  Mr.  Sanders' 
advertising  is  the  way  in  which  it  is  adapted  to  his  particular  bank,  and 
the  people  in  his  territory.  All  his  ads,,  whether  in  the  form  of  a  news- 
paper announcement,  hanger,  letter,  mailing  card,  etc.,  are  little  talks 
that  tell  the  people  what  The  DeKalb  Exchange  Bank  is  willing  to  do  for 
them." 

"The  DeKalb  Exchange  Bank,  a  small  private  bank  in  a  small  town, 
was  originally  started  in  1887.  Our  advertising  experience  dates  from 
1902,  when  we  began  to  realize  that  we  were  not  getting  the  business  that 
belonged  to  us.  Our  farmer  friends,  after  marketing  their  crops,  would 
take  their  money  home  with  them.  We  felt  that  they  should  have  depos- 
ited this  money  with  us,  for  we  believed  we  had  their  confidence,  as  we 
had  been  there  always.  Our  business  did  not  seem  to  grow,  and  we  had 
deposits  ranging  only  from  $15,000.00  to  $40,000.00,  according  to  the 
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season.     We  realized  that  something  should  be  done,  and  we  decided  *■»  i)«k»iii 
that  that  "something"  should  be  advertising,  as  we  had  always  heard  i 
that  'advertising  pays.' 

"We  did  not  know  anything  about  advertising,  but  bought  a  book 
of  ready-made  ads.,  and  we  began  publishing  them  in  our  weekly  paper. 
During  the  year,  we  studied  the  advertising  question,  and  when  at  tha 
end  of  the  year,  we  could  not  see  any  tangible  results  from  our  campaign, 
we  felt  that  we  were  on  the  wrong  track,  and  still  realizing  that  we  were 
not  getting  the  business  we  should,  we  decided  to  continue  our  adver- 
tising, but  discontinue  using  the  ready-made  copy  out  of  our  book. 
The  more  we  studied  the  question,  the  more  we  became  convinced  that 
we  were  using  the  wrong  kind  of  copy.  The  advertisements  we  were 
using  would  fit  any  bank  from  Alaska  to  Mexico.  We  were  not  telling 
the  people  anything  about  our  bank;  there  was  no  personality  about 
them;  they  were  just  as  likely  to  take  a  man  into  our  competitor's  bank 
as  into  our  own.  We  were  merely  keeping  our  name  before  the  people 
without  telling  them  zvhy  they  should  do  business  with  this  bank 
We  were  paying  a  high  price  for  publicity.  The  people  kneu'  we  were 
running  a  bank,  but  our  copy  had  failed  to  tell  them  how  our  bank  could 
be  of  benefit  to  them;  they  did  not  take  the  lesson  to  themselves. 

"We  decided  to  change  our  style  of  copy,  and  have  it  prepared 
especially  for  ourselves;  copy  that  had  some  life  and  personality  about  it, 
copy  that  would  be  strongly  localized;  copy  in  which  a  man  could  see 
our  bank  while  he  was  reading  it,  and  copy  that  would  fit  our  bank  and 
our  bank  only. 

"We  wanted  copy  that  would  be  different  from  the  old-style  stuff 
we  had  been  in  the  habit  of  seeing  and  we  decided  to  have  each  ad. 
prepared  on  the  order  of  a  short  talk  and  to  have  the  copy  make  only 
one  line  of  argument.  We  wanted  every  ad.,  as  far  as  possible,  to  first 
show  the  necessity  of  a  bank  account,  then  to  create  the  desire  for  a  bank 
account,  and  both  combined  to  have  force  enough  about  them  to  bring 
the  man  into  our  bank. 

"We  decided  that  we  would  not  waste  our  ammunition  by  firing  at  a 
different  object  each  week,  but  to  have  each  ad.  directed  towards  one 
object.  This  being  a  farming  country,  wc  could  not  push  the  savings 
feature  as  is  used  by  the  savings  banks.  The  'safety'  argument  is  good 
everywhere  and  at  all  times.  We  pay  no  interest  on  deposits,  so  that 
line  of  argument  was  closed.  As  most  of  our  business  is  drawn  from 
the  farmers,  and  the  majority  of  the  farmers  usually  need  help  during 
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the  summer,  we  began  to  talk  about  the  help  that  this  bank  was  able  and 
willing  to  extend  its  customers;  we  told  them  what  we  had  to  offer  and 
what  we  could  do  for  them.    This  is  the  way  we  told  it: 

WHEN   HARD  TIMES  COME. 
That's  the  time  you  want  good  strong  friends,  and  if  you 
do  not  have  them,  the  hard  times  will  get  the  best  of  you. 

But  whether  yo\i  strike  a  lean  streak  or  a  fat  streak  in 
business;  whether  you  are  prosperous  or  otherwise,  you  want 
good  helpful  friends. 

This  is  what  we  strive  to  be  to  our  customers. 

Our  assistance  has  helped  many  of  them  to  struggle 
through  hard  times,  and  we  have  aided  them  to  make  the  best 
of  good  times. 

This  bank  is  a  helper.  It  is  always  active  in  the  service  of 
its  customers,  and  in  the  promotion  of  their  interests. 

They  are  among  the  most  prosperous  people  aroimd 
De  Kalb,  and  they  will  tell  you,  if  you  ask  them,  that  our 
assistance  has  been  of  the  greatest  value  to  them, 

"Our  local  paper  had  a  rather  limited  circulation,  and  we  were  not 
reaching  enough  people.  About  this  time,  the  small  syndicate  monthlj 
paper  was  brought  out,  and  we  began  mailing  out  1,000  of  them  to  our 
farmers  every  month.  We  have  three  original  ads.  in  this  paper  every 
month,  and  we  have  found  this  paper  to  be  the  best  advertising  medium 
that  has  ever  been  brought  to  our  attention.  A  man  will  read  an  ad.  in 
the  newspaper  and  will  not  take  it  to  himself,  but  when  "ou  mail  him 
your  own  paper,  he  feels  that  your  message  is  directed  to  Kun,  and  before 
he  knows  it,  he  begins  to  feel  an  interest  in  your  business. 

"We  endeavor  to  have  every  ad.  appropriate  for  the  season.  For 
Christmas  we  gave  them  this : 

THE   CHRISTMAS   SEASON. 

We  know  that  our  aistomers  are  better  prepared  than 
ever  before,  to  enjoy  Qiristmas  and  to  approach  the  holidays 
with  contentment  and  the  comfort  that  comes  with  prosperity. 

They  are  all  better  off  than  they  were  a  year  ago,  and  w^e 
are  glad  to  know  that  by  affording  them  the  best  banking 
facilities  and  the  most  generous  accommodations,  we  have 
helped  that  prosperity  along. 
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For  many  years  we  have  had  a  reputation  second  to  no 
bank  in  Texas  for  standing  by  our  customers.  We  have  stood 
by  them  faithfully  in  lean  years  and  fat  years. 

They  have  again  and  again  expressed  their  satisfaction 
with  our  service  and  our  helpful  friendship. 

They  have  given  us  their  confidence  and  that  confidence 
has  never  been  betrayed.  We  have  always  more  than  fulfilled 
our  promises,  and  with  our  experience  and  growth  we  have 
always  done  better  from  year  to  year  and  we  are  now  able  to 
do  better  than  ever. 

If  you  are  not  a  customer  of  The  DeKalb  Exchange  Bank, 
just  ask  any  of  them  whether  you  should  not  become  one. 

"We  consider  this  a  specially  good  ad.,  for  a  person  starts  off  read- 
ing something  about  the  Christmas  spirit,  and  before  he  knows  it,  he  is 
reading  about  the  service  this  bank  renders.  We  wish  them  a  happy 
New  Year  in  this  manner: 

A  HAPPY  NEW  YEAR. 

We,  wish  to  all  the  people  of  DeKalb,  to  all  the  people 
within  reach  of  DeKalb  and  to  all  the  people  of  Texas,  a 
happy  and  prosperous  New  Year. 

The  year  just  past  has  been  a  prosperous  one  with  our 
customers  and  with  us.  We  have  had  confidence  in  the  people 
and  the  people  have  had  confidence  in  us. 

Whatever  a  bank  could  do  we  have  done  to  aid  their  pros- 
perity, and  while  we  have  helped  them  to  take  full  advantage 
of  a  prosperous  season,  the  season  has  greatly  increased  our 
ability  to  render  assistance. 

No  people  in  the  world  better  deserve  a  prosperous  and 
happy  New  Year  than  the  hard-working  farmers  of  this  part 
of  the  great  empire  of  Texas, 

Come  to  us  and  let  us  work  together  during  1907,  for 
greater  prosperity  for  all. 

"This  being  a  private  bank,  it  was  necessary  for  us  to  tell  the  people 
something  about  ourselves,  as  the  average  farmer  thought  the  govern- 
ment was  behind  a  National  Bank.  Here  is  a  typical  ad.  we  used  for 
that  purpose : 
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I  THIS  BANK  IS  NOT  A  CORPORATION. 

,  It  is  an  unincorporated  bank,  and  for  that  reason  all  of  our 

■  property  is  subject  to  the  demands  of  our  depositors,  and  there 

is  no  chance  of  any  evasion  of  responsibihty  behind  corpora- 
tion restrictions. 

This  bank  and  all  that  there  is  in  it,  with  its  individual 
deposits  of  $215,000.00  and  its  cash  on  hand  of  $187,000,00, 
together  with  all  the  assets  of  this  bank,  and  all  of  our  prop- 
erty, of  whatever  description,  is  subject  to  ibe  demands  of  our 
depositors  and  stands  as  security  for  tbeir  deposits. 

The  same  freedom  from  corporation  influences  enables  us 
to  exercise  a  liberality  towards  our  customers  that  is  impos- 
sible with  incorporated  banks. 

We  do  business  with  the  largest  margin  of  safety,  and 
with  the  largest  possibilities  of  assistance  to  our  customers. 

We  have  been  doing  it  since  1887. 
"Another  advantage  we  have  over  a  National  Bank  is  that  we  are 
able  to  assist  our  customers  in  buying  land.     Here  is  the  way  we  tell 
them  about  it: 

WILL  YOU  BUY  A  FARM  THIS  YEAR. 
If  you  are  working  on  a  farm,  and  know  bow  to  farm,  why 
not  have  a  fann  of  your  own?  'I'ou  may  not  be  able  to  buy 
one  this  year,  but  you  can  make  up  your  mind  this  year,  and  if 
you  keep  yonr  mind  made  up.  you  can  buy  it  some  other  year, 
and  sooner  than  you  suppose. 

The  way  to  do  it  is  to  make  up  your  mind  at  once,  and 
then  begin  to  deposit  your  wages  in  The  DeKalb  Exchange 
Bank.  Your  deposit  will  grow  and  your  chance  will  come. 
We  will  show  you  how  to  buy  a  farm.  We  will  help  you  to 
buy  it,  and  we  will  help  you  to  stock  it  and  to  make  the  crops. 

When  we  see  a  man  steadily  saving  his  money,  we  know 
he  is  a  safe  man  and  we  will  go  the  limit  in  giving  him  credit. 

Just  try  our  plan  of  getting  a  farm,  and  in  a  few  years 
you  can  be  your  own  boss,  and  from  the  time  you  make  your 
first  deposit,  you  will  begin  to  be  rich. 

"Another  one  on  the  same  line: 

IF  YOU  OWN  A   FARM,  OR  WANT  TO  OWN  ONE. 

If  you  own  a  farm  and  get  money  for  your  crops,  you 
want  to  have  a  safe  place  to  deposit  it,  and  you  want  to  be 
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able  to  draw  your  check  and  keep  your  accounts  correctly,  the 
same  as  any  other  business  man. 

If  you  do  not  own  a  farn\,  but  are  working  on  a  farm  and 
know  about  farming,  you  want  to  own  one  some  day. 

In  this  case,  you  want  to  save  a  portion  of  your  wages  and 
deposit  them  in  a  bank. 

Your  fund  for  buying  a  farm  will  grow  much  faster  than 
you  think,  and  it  won't  be  so  very  long  after  you  get  started 
that  you  can  see  your  way  clear  to  becoming  a  land-owner. 

If  your  savings  are  deposited  with  this  bank,  we  will  be 
ready  to  point  out  ways  to  you  in  which  you  may  buy  a  farm 
with  little  money  and  start  upon  the  road  to  independence. 

This  bank  helps  all  its  customers.  If  they  own  a  fami,  ii 
helps  them  to  make  it  productive,  and  if  they  do  not,  it  helps 
ihem  to  become  owners. 

The  success  of  our  business  has  been  in  the  helping  of  our 
customers,  whether  they  have  little  money  or  much  money. 
We  are  continuing  it  upon  the  same  lines. 

"We  want  the  fanners  to  consider  us  their  friends,  and  we  are 
continually  trying  to  impress  upon  them  that  we  are  anxious  to  help 
them.  This  ad.  will  make  them  feel  that  we  are  running  this  bank  for 
their  benefit : 

ALWAYS  WAITING  FOR  A  CHANCE  TO  HELP  OUR  CUSTOMERS. 
There  would  be  no  business  for  this  bank,  unless  our  busi- 
ness was  conducted  for-  the  benefit  of  our  customers. 

It  is  the  help  that  we  are  able  to  give  them  that  helps  us. 
If  we  are  not  useful  to  the  community,  there  is  no  excuse  for 
our  existence. 

We  are  useful  and  helpful  to  all  the  people  in  the  DeKalb 
territory,  and  we  are  always  waiting  for  a  chance  to  be  helpful 
to  them. 

This  is  not  only  a  safe  bank,  the  fortunes  of  whose  owners 
are  wholly  pledged  to  depositors,  but  there  is  not  a  bank  in 
Texas  that  better  knows  the  banking  wants  of  the  farmers. 
or  is  more  willing  to  help  them,  within  the  limits  of  safe 
banking. 

Give  lis  a  chance  to  be  helpful  to  you, 
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™»  "Our  little  paper  goes  out  on  the  first  of  every  month,  and  about  four 

£uhM«*  ^i*  ^vc  times  a  year,  we  send  out  something  on  the  15th  of  the  month. 

"•^  This  is  usually  a  card,  booklet  or  folder,  and  is  mailed  out  when  the 

crops  are  being  marketed  and  we  want  to  keep  things  hot.     The  cards 

we  mail  are  made  of  heavy  cardboard,  and  are  5'Axg  inches,  and  here 

is  what  we  say  on  one  of  them : 

WHEN  YOU  COME  INTO  DeKALB,  COME  TO  THE  D«KALB 
EXCHANGE  BANK. 

There's  a  warm  welcome  and  a  pleasant  reception  awaiting 
you.  This  bank  will  receive  your  deposits  and  if  you  are  a 
customer,  it  will  help  you  in  every  possible  way. 

We  will  write  your  deeds,  attend  to  all  your  legal  business, 
and  give  you  financial  advice  free  of  charge.  All  of  its  experi- 
ence, all  of  its  resources,  and  all  of  its  knowledge  is  at  the 
service  of  its  customers. 

This  is  a  private  bank  and  all  of  our  property  stands  as 
security  for  our  deposits. 

Make  our  banking  house  your  headquarters  when  you  are 
in  DeKalb. 

"At  frequent  intervals,  we  mail  out  circular  letters,  fac-simile  type- 
written, giving  more  reasons  why  people  should  come  to  this  bank.  We 
endeavor  to  make  these  letters  rather  personal,  as  this  extract  from  one 
will  show : 

If  you  are  expecting  to  open  a  bank  account,  you  will 
want  to  ask  some  questions  in  regard  to  the  bank  soliciting  your 
business,  YOu  have  a  right  to  ask  these  questions  and  we 
recognize  that  right.  We  believe  you  ought  to  know  what  a 
bank  has  to  offer.     This  bank  offers : 

FIRST,  and  most  important  of  all,  is  security.  Besides  the 
capital  invested  in  our  business,  our  entire  personal  property 
and  real  estate  stands  for  our  deposits.  This  is  net  the  case 
with  incorporated  banks. 

SECOND,  and  a  very  important  consideration  also,  is  to 
know  if  the  bank  having  your  money  on  deposit  is  able  and 
willing  to  help  you  in  time  of  need.  We  are  able  to  help  our 
customers,  and  we  pride  ourselves  on  the  fact  that  we  have 
always  been  willing  to  help  them.  Either  of  these  considera- 
tions without  the  other  is  useless,  for  a  bank  must  be  both 
ABLE  and  WILLING. 
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THIRD,  you  should  look  around  and  see  if  your  bank  is 
doing  anything  towards  upbuilding  your  country.  We  assist 
in  building  brick  houses  in  our  town ;  we  take  up  land  notes  ' 

for  our  customers;  we  assist  them  in  buying  land  and  in 
numbers  of  other  ways.  A  National  Bank  can  not-  do  these 
things  without  violating  the  law. 

FOURTH,  and  another  important  consideration,  is  to 
know  that  your  business  will  be  kept  private.  When  you 
deposit  or  borrow  money  here  no  one  ever  knows  it  but  the 
President  and  Cashier  of  this  bank,  and  when  you  want  to 
borrow,  you  have  to  see  only  the  Cashier,  whereas,  in  an  incor- 
|)orated  bank,  your  loan  must  be  inspected  by  a  number  of 
directors  and  stockholders,  some  of  whom  you  probably  do  not 
care  to  have  know  your  business. 

We  have  lived  here  35  years ;  this  bank  has  been  established 
19  years  and  it  is  something  to  know  tjjat  your  money  is  in  a 
bank  that  has  weathered  the  financial  storms  of  the  past  and 
is  now  in  better  shape  than  ever  to  weather  those  of  the 

future. 

"We  never  use  the  copy  but  once,  as  we  never  want  our  copy  to  get 
stale.  We  keep  continually  telling  them  the  same  thing,  but  in  a  different 
way. 

"At  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  this  kind  of  advertising,  we  had  a 
crop  failure  such  as  is  known  to  every  banker  in  East  Texas,  yet  our 
deposits  were  $100,000.00.  We  kept  continually  at  it,  and  now  we 
have,  as  shown  by  our  last  published  statement,  individual  deposits  of 
$215,000.00  and  cash  on  hand  of  $187,000.00,  and  we  show  in  our  state- 
ment where  this  cash  is.  Our  object  in  showing  where  this  money  is,  is 
that  some  competitor  may  try  to  make  the  people  believe  that  their  money 
is  not  safe  with  us,  as  this  is  a  private  l)aiik,  hut  when  we  show  them 
that  we  have  on  hand  about  90  per  cent,  of  our  deposits  in  cash,  their 
argument  falls  flat. 

"This  advertising  is  costing  us  about  $1,200.00  per  year,  but  we 
consider  it  money  well  spent,  for  we  are  making  more  money  than  ever ; 
we  have  created  a  good  will  among  our  people  that  would  be  hard  to 
estimate  the  value  of  in  dollars. 

"Our  policy  consists  of  keeping  continually  at  it.  and  never  letting 
up  for  any  cause.  It  takes  a  great  deal  of  time,  and  unless  a  banker  is 
prepared  to  spend  money,  give  his  time  and  attention  to  it,  it  would 
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»•  probably  be  better  to  let  it  alone;  likewise,  trying  to  advertise  spasmodic- 
,  ally  or  with  a  small  amount  of  money  will  prove  a  failure. 

"We  live  in  a  town  of  750 people;  the  country  surrounding  DeKalb 
has  probably  3,000  people;  yet  we  ha\'e  750  accounts  on  our  books. 
Counting  five  to  a  family,  there  are  only  600  families  in  the  country  trib- 
utary to  De  Kalb,  which  shows  that  we  have  more  accounts  than  there 
are  families  in  our  territory,  and  since  there  are  a  great  many  people  that 
have  no  accounts  with  us,  it  shows  that  we  are  going  out  of  our  territory. 

"Our  bank  has  no  stockholders  or  directors  to  work  up  business  on 
the  outside  for  us,  and  we  depend  entirely  on  our  advertising  to  bring 
the  people  into  our  bank,  then  by  giving  them  such  treatment  and  service 
that  they  never  quit  us." 

BUSINESS  AND    FRIENDSHIP. 

There  is  no  reason  why  business  and  friendship  should  not 
go  together.  With  our  customers,  we  try  our  best  to  combine 
business  and  friendship. 

We  conduct  our  business  in  the  most  friendly  manner  with 
our  customers  and  with  a  liberality  and  generosity  that  can 
not  be  exceeded  in  the  banking  business. 

But  our  friendship  and  interest  reach  outside  of  business. 
We  are  always  ready  to  extend  every  personal  and  friendly 
service  within  our  power. 

We  will  give  you  advice  free  on  all  financial  and  business 
matters,  we  will  write  your  deeds  free,  we  will  send  money  to 
any  part  of  the  world  free,  we  will  cash  your  checks  on  other 
banks,  and  we  provide  for  you,  in  our  banking  rooms,  a 
pleasant  and  convenient  resort. 

All  of  this  is  accompanied  with  absolutely  safe  banking. 

NEXT  YEAR'S    PARMtNQ. 

Has  this  year's  farming  been  successful?  Whether  it  has 
or  not,  you  want  to  lake  every  chance  of  making  your  farm- 
ing successful  next  year. 

You  want  to  get  all  the  help  you  can  and  you  especially 
want  to  secure  the  help  of  a  helpful  bank. 

The  helpfulness  of  a  helpful  hank  is  easy  to  obtain,  if  you 
are  within  reach  of  DeKalb. 

For  many  years  we  have  Iwen  helpful  to  the  farmers  in 
and  around  DeKalb,  by  extending  to  them  accomnio<lalions 
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that  in  liberality  have  not  been  exceeded  by  any  bank  in  Texas. 

We  are  ready  to  do  even  better  for  them  in  the  future; 
for  their  generous  patronage  has  been  an  encouragement  to 
us  to  enlarge  our  facilities  and  to  increase  our  accommoda- 
tions. 

Let  us  be  helpful  to  yon.  Come  here  and  join  the  hundreds 
who  have  advanced  towards  prosperity  through  our, aid. 

THE  "HAND"  ON  THE  FARM. 
If  you  are  a  "hand"  on  a  farm,  do  you  want  to  always 
remain  a  "hand?"  If  you  do,  we  have  nothing  further  to  say. 
But  if  you  would  like  to  have  a  farm  of  your  own  we  want 
to  tell  you  that  there  is  no  reason  why  you  should  not  have 
one,  and  we  can  tell  you,  in  a  few  words,  how  you  can  get  one. 

Save  some  of  your  wages  every  month  and  with  what  you 
save,  open  an  account  with  this  bank.  By  keeping  steadily  at 
it,  the  amount  will  soon  grow,  and  we  will  tell  you  how,  with 
a  much  smaller  amount  of  money  than  you  suppose,  you  can 
gain  possession  of  a  farm. 

We  will  help  you  to  buy  il  in  the  first  place  and  we  will 
give  you  assistance  in  operating  it,  afterwards. 

Just  put  this  idea  in  your  pipe  an<i  smoke  it,  then  act  upon 
it  and  a  very  few  years  will  see  a  great  change  for  the  better, 
in  your  condition. 

Begin,  right  away,  this  week,  to  buy  a  farm." 

This  story  of  Mr.  Sanders  needs  no  foot  notes,  but  I  would  ask  you  ■ 
to  note  carefully  how  he  has  succeeded  in  making  his  advertisements  : 
distinctly  his  own.    There  is  hardly  one  that  could  be  transplanted  Ixidily 
to  any  other  bank  withont  a  loss  of  efficiency  and  character.     This  is 
excellent  practice  of  a  good  theory. 

Probably  the  most  difficult  yet  profitable  thing  in  a  bank's  adver- 
tising, is  to  make  the  statement  not  only  attractive  but  even  interesting. 

Several  have  attempted  to  do  this  by  merely  elaborating  the  manner 
of  printing  it,  forgetting  that  it  was  the  reading  matter  that  made  it 
uninteresting,  when  bad  printing  did  not  make  it  repellent. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  the  average  bank  director  could  not  tell 
the  actual  condition  of  his  own  bank  from  the  statement  it  issued. 
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If  I  am  not  mistaken  Mr.  E.  G.  Tillotson,  Secretary  and  Treasurer 
of  the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Trust  Company,  was  the  first  to  issue  a  com- 
prehensive and  understandable  statement  for  distribution  to  the  public. 

This  statement  was  interesting,  because  it  told  something  about 
the  condition  of  the  institution  in  a  way  that  the  average  man  could 
grasp  and  understand. 

The  illustrations  on  another  page  {Figure  i8)  show  an  old  state- 
ment of  the  Cleveland  Trust  Company,  but  one  that  best  illustrates  the 
value  of  the  statement  made  in  this  way. 

To  show  that  this  form  can  be  applied  to  National  Banks  as  well, 
we  exhibit  a  statement  issued  by  Thomas  M'.  Pomeroy,  formpWy  cashier 
of  the  People's  National  Bank,  Tarentum,  Pa.  (Figure  19. J  With  the 
statement  Mr.  Pomeroy  sent  the  following  letter: 

Dear  Sir— We  are  sending  you  herewith  a  stalement  o<  the  condition  of  this 
bank  that  we  think  will  interest. 

Ordinarily  the  statement  of  a  bank  means  little  to  the  depositor — even  the 
bank  directors  frequently  fait  to  understand  the  full  meaning  of  the  figures  presented. 

We  feel  that  this  is  a  mistake.  A  statement  should  be  so  made  out  that 
everybody  will  understand  it.  Those  who  do  business  with  a  bank  have  a  right  to 
know  just  what  its  condition  is— and  this  bank  at  least  is  anxious  that  everybody 
should  know  how  strong  it  is  and  how  well  able  to  serve  its  depositors. 

The  enclosed  statement  aims  to  present  the  various  items  of  rc^^onrce  and 
liability  in  a  way  that  can  be  understood  by  anybody.  It  is  somewhat  of  a  new 
idea  in  the  way  of  bank  statements,  and  we  will  be  pleased  if  you  write  and  tell  us 
what  you  thing  ol  it,  or  come  in  the  first  time  jou  are  down  this  way  and  talk  it 
over.     Very  truly  yours,  THOS.  W.  POMEROY,  Cashier. 

'  This  style  of  statement  analyzes  each  separate  item  of  resources 

•  and  liabilities.  If  placed  before  the  average  man,  for  instance,  the  wage 
earner,  the  school  teacher,  the  preacher,  the  factory  hand  and  the  small 
savings  class,  it  means  so  much  more  than  the  intricate  puzzle  of  the 
ordinary  statement,  that  it  cannot  help  but  win  the  interest,  confidence 
and  consideration  of  the  patrons  of  the  bank  whence  issued. 

It  is  the  old  story  over  again,  where  unreserved  candor  is  half  the 
battle. 

Under  the  head  of  Resources,  "Bonds  and  Stocks"  is  an  item  that 
in  this  year  of  1907  is  synonymous  with  events  calculated  to  scare  the 
ordinary  man  into  keeping  his  money  in  a  tea-kettle,  because  he  has 
heard  so  much  of  the  stock  market  as  a  place  where  all  kinds  of  high 
and  lofty  financial  tumbling  is  done,  that  he  is  chary  about  trusting 
his  money  in  a  hank  or  trust  company  that  handles  stock. 
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Compare  this  style  of  statement  with  the  average  kind  (possibly 
your  own),  and  I  will  leave  it  to  any  man  who  knows  human  nature  to 
judge  whether  this  or  the  common  mode  is  the  more  hkely  to  attract 
interest  and  confidence. 

"  ^JJ  to  ^^^  *'""*  '^  ""^  doubt  coming  when  bank  statements,  such  as  the 

pubuo  opiBioa  Cleveland  Trust  Company's,  will  be  required  by  public  opinion,  and  the 
layman  will  exact  it  as  a  preliminary  to  his  patronage. 

The  final  quahty  which  arouses  and  keeps  interest  is  humor — that 
genial,  human,  sympathetic  treatment  of  the  common  things  of  life  that 
makes  us  believe  today  is  not  so  bad  a  time,  here  not  so  bad  a  place, 
and  tomorrow  will  be  better  still. 

It  brings  sunshine  and  good  cheer,  a  feeling  of  content  and  uncon- 
scious peace  and  good  will.  Do  not  let  any  one  confound  it  with  horse- 
play or-bnfftwnery  or  vulgarity,  and  we  will  not  have  good  serious-minded 
bankers  concluding  that  I  have  gone  far  beyond  the  limit  in  my 
iconoclasm. 

The  element  of  humor  in  an  advertisement  makes  it  pleasant  not 
austere,  attractive  rather  than  cold,  and  one  reads  it  with  twinkling  eyes 
and  good  feeling,  rather  than  with  a  frown  and  possibly  reluctant  effort. 

We  read  it  because  we  are  doing  something  that  agrees  with  us. 
rather  than  because  we  see  in  it  a  duty  and  advantage. 

It  impresses  us  favorably  in  our  humor  because  it  is  easy  and  nat- 
ural, not  forced  and  heavy. 

Compare  Figure  20  with  the  other  reproductions  and  you  will 
notice  a  diflference. 

We  submit  that  it  outclasses  even  the  excellent  advertisements 
shown  elsewhere. 

Bonn  There  is  in  this  particular  piece  of  copy  the  same  spirit  as  is  shown 

"copj"  '"  ^  colder  and  less  genial  way  in  Figures  14,  15  and  16,  and  it  is  the 
quality  of  headlines  which  marks  all  the  copy  shown  in  Mr.  Sander's 
talk  about  the  DeKalb  Rank  advertising. 

Mark  Twain  preached  many  a  sermon  in  his  humorous  fancies. 

Lincoln  will  have  accomplished  more  that  will  be  remembered 
through  the  genial  outlook  of  his  life  than  will  Roosevelt.     "David 
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PEOPLES  NATIONAL  BANK 

TARENTUM.   PENNSYLVANIA 


StaUrofnl  maite  in  rtipome  lo  the  call  0/  Ihr 
ComplToller  0/  Currency,  Analt/trd  ami 
etplainnl  lo  at  to  be  ratity  underMtood  hu 
everybod)!. 


RESOURCES 
IX)AN8  AND  DISOOt'NTH: 

Drhand  Loans— II  Is  a  point 
witb  UB  to  tiHTe  u  good  portion 
of  our  lonnspnyable  on  demand; 
secured  by  a m- class  stocks  a ud 

can  be  at  once  converted  Into 

amount  to tlW.MT.tfi 

Tike  Loans— These  loans  are 
secured  by  Drsl -class  stocks, 
bondsand  personal  endorsement 
—as  highly  ritgnrded  In  every 
respect  as  our  demand  loans, 
the  only  dllTerence  being  that 
they  are  made  for  specified 
pertods-none,  bownyer,  longer 
tban  four  months.  Our  TItiie 
Loans  aggregate tlSS,OH.«a 

RR8BRTB : 

This  consists  of  ready  cash 
which  most,  according  io  law, 
At  all  times  amount  to  at  least 
IS  per  cent  of  the  deposits.  Our 
reserve  Is  made  up  as  follows  : 

(gold,  silver  and  cur- 
rency)   tsn^l-^S 

Dash  deposited  In  Pltls- 
barg  and  New  York 
banks,  subject  to  our 
check 7M«.M 

Making  a  tola!  reserve  of  over  M 

per  cent  of  our  deposits,  aod 

amounting  to tlM,iM1.0T 

REDEMPTION  FUND  WITH 
U.  8.  TREABURER: 

AUnatlonalbankaarerenulred 
to  keep  on  dapOHiC  with  Ibe 
Treasurer  of  the  united  Stales  a 

ol  their  circulation.  Tbis  bank 
has  outstanding  tfi(},0aOJXI  of  na- 
tional bank  notes  (circulation). 
G  per  contof  ibis  amount,  or  the 
amount  of  our  deposit  with  the 

U.S.  Treasurer,  Is ta,E0O.cu 

Against  this  deposit  Is  charged 
alt  notes  of  tbIs  bank  which  are 
returned  to  ibe  U.  S.  Treasurer 

notes  are  then  deHlroycd,  new 
after  the  redemption  fund  bns 
charged  against  it. 
BONDS ; 

Our  line  comprises  U.  B.  Oov- 
ern men t  bonds  and  other  blgh- 
clUBS  bonds  Of  staple  value,  that 
are  easily  convertible  Into  cash 

Figur: 


lottce.  If   necesiary. 

.they  are  lis  follows: 

U.B.  bonds  at  par ta>.«KU)0 

Other  bonds  at  par IDSXaSXi 

Premium  on  U.  B.  bonds, 
I.e.,  the  amount  paid  for 
the  bonds  In  eiccess  of 
their  par  value,  but 
whlcti  Is  less  than  tbeir 
present  market  valae. ..    t,oOOXn 

Total  bond  account tSi,lUO.(n 

BANKiya  HOUBK— FcBStTWBe 
AND  FIXTUBCH: 

The  bank  owns  the  property 
and  building  In  which  Its  busi- 
ness Is  conducted.  The  property 
taas  a  frontage  of  MSt  feet  on 
Flftti  Avenue,  and  flu  feet  on 
Wood  Btreet.  and  Is  conserva- 
tively carried  at |10,0(ltu]0 

FURNITURE   AND  FIXTURES: 

Included  In  this  Item  are  tbe 
Vault  Equipment,  HtOel  Safe, 
Bafe  Deposit  Boxes,  and  all  other 

description Il.e0(l.a0 

TOTAL  RESOURCBB: 

Our  total  resources,  as  shown 
and  explained  above,  aggregate. |e!8,US.» 


UABILITIES 

DEPOSITS: 

Belonging  to  nearly  two  tbou-_ 

NATIONAL  BANK  NOTES 
OUTSTANDING : 
These  notes  are  guaranteed  by 
a  deposit  with  tbe  U.  B.  Treas- 
urer ottSUAWJOm  United  States 
Government  bonds |HI,00OJ» 

Total  actual  ilablllti<'S .VSf.fi\l\sa 

I'APITAL  STOCK |KM)I»J» 

SURPLUS  ANP  PROFITS: 

Surplus  Is  a  certain 
portion  of  the  earnings 
set  aside  For  a  safeguard. 
The  Oovernmcnt  con- 
siders a  bank  sound 
when  its  aurplus  equals 
one-fllth  or  Ita  capital. 
Our     surplus    fund    of 

nfths  c}f  our  capital,  and 

undivided  profits  of 
t3.7H8  gives  us  Surplus 
and  Proflts  aggregating.  t41,7Ba.0lr 

Whicb  added  to  the 
Capital  Stock  makes  an 
excess  of  Assets  over 
Liabilities  of Ui.lSi.O» 

Add  to  tills  the  shareholders  liability 
of  tfiO.OOli,  divided  among  Tacentum's  best 
buslnes'imenand  women,  and  the  result 
KbowB  a  total  of  nearly  tl4»,000  iH-tween 
our  depositors  and  any  possible  loss. 
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BANKING    BY    MAIL 


THIRTY  MILLION 
DOLLAR   BANK 


How    to    Safeffuard    Your    Saringi 


„     ,_,t  iiiluionB  (vrr  tBkfiiln  thli  wnv 

Bii)-  offer  nu  possible  return  of  the  prlDclpal,  t<i  wiy 
ningg,  Tlie  crtidulitr  of  thr  more  or  IcKB  thrifty  ppople 
F'ortunei  aru  nol  inedi'  uvpr  nl^lit.     The  It-HlllmuLc 


niellttht  of  DUblk'lty. 


ulntlon.    At  tbli  rate,  mone;  doutiles  llself 
elKht  iiiODths-~|l^.0i)b«coineB  tS.cniiiOwltta    .. 
nnd  your  money  is  abaolutf'ly  sale  at  nil  tlmei. 

-clal  activity,  with  S.91II  Tiiaiui- 


tnllllan* 


ChTdasd  14  ■  c*Bt*r  of  K.    - 

fnclurlnn  pliinta,  producloa .,  ... 

tht'lnrgeatiblp-bulldlnKportlnlbo  world,  eiopptlug only  (he«ly(l<>. 
Ill  Hooflaod— (lie  Isrjteit  Iron  nnd  coal  center  111  the  country,  to  wty 
nothing  of  the  BblpplnK  Intt'ri.'NlH  of  th<'  (jrenl  IjikpR.  Her  aavlnRi 
benkg  are  among  thesirongem.  safesl  arid  inosi  roimervatlvely  iimn- 
aged  In  the  world.  Four  per  cent  compound  Intrrest  hns  liei'n  paid 
on  HaTlnga  conllnnounly  for  upwnrris  of  slity-Rve  year*,  diirtnii 
which  time  thfse  banka.  in  addition  lu  paylnu  goodly  dividends, 
have  built  np  an  Immense  inrplus  whlrh,  loMPilier  Willi  the  lBrg<- 
capltal  Invested,  makes  tlieni  an  ubsolali'ly  safe  place  for  »ivlngH. 
I  ClaTsUnd  Tnnt  ConpsBT  has  sixty  thousand  deponltora,  over 
..„  «.,,.._    . — ..    „_^  „  rapltal  and  Surplus  of  Five  Million 


Thirty  Million  / 


All* 


Islnvi'sted  n»  buJpI: 
l>  Tblrty-V 


ly,riiidplHi'ed 
Dollar  Bank. 


r   BoaUal   "F" 


d  iMk 


■to  lb*  datub  of  amr  BaakiBV-lv-Mail  pImB 

THE   CLEVELAND  TRUST  COMPANY 

(SAVINGS   BANKI 

CLEV^AND,  OHIO 
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Harum"  became  a  national  character  because  humor  makes  brothers  of 
us  all,  for  quoting  that  couplet, 

"Laugh  and  the  world  laughs  with  you; 
Weep  and  yoa  weep  alone." 

We  have  but  to  substitute  "be  serious"  for  "weep,"  and  while  we 
destroy  the  rhythm,  we  get  the  application. 

I  shall  but  incidentally  remark  that  the  only  thing  to  remember  is,  ^J"*"" 
the  same  warning  that  was  given  in  the  discussion  of  a  picture  as  a  Attoupt* 
method  of  gaining  attention,  do  not  make  use  of  the  joke  or  the  humorous 
allusion  without  it  is  pat  and  to  the  point. 

No  humor  is  humorous  unless  it  belongs  to  a  normal  contempla- 
tion of  the  subject.  It  must  not  be  strained,  or  you  will  have  people  laugh- 
ing at  you  and  not  ^vilh  you. 

In  this  distinction  lies  the  whole  use  of  humor,  as  an  interest  maker 
and  holder. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

ESSENTIALS  OF  GOOD  ADVERTISING:  CREATING  THE  CONVICTION 


AS  ADVERTISING  that  gets  the  attention  and  awakens  the  inter- 
est has  done  much  towards  the  creation  of  an  expanded  state  of 
mind,  which  is  all  that  advertising  can  do  of  and  by  itself,  yet  there  is 
something  else  that  it  must  do. 

Mm  it  It  must  convince  the  reader  of  the  reasonableness  and  correctness 

oonioM   of  its  claims  and  arguments — it  must  make  him  consciously  assent  to  its 

logic  and  conclusions. 

Here  you  will  see  at  once,  is  where  we  sweep  aside  the  item  of 
mere  publicity. 

Publicity  fails  right  here. 

It  can  only  hope  to  attract  the  attention  and  hold  a  momentary 
interest. 

It  does  not  arouse  to  action  because  it  does  not  take  time  to  pro- 
duce the  conscious  assent ;  it  cannot,  as  it  does  not,  attempt  to  persuade. 

Right  here,  before  I  go  farther  into  the  discussion  of  a  subject 
that  must  necessarily  be  somewhat  theoretic  and  scientific,  I  want 
to  digress  a  moment  to  meet  again  the  objections  of  some  who  may 
demur  to  the  introduction  of  the  psychological  attitmie  in  this  discussion. 

Some  business  men  affect  to  despise  theories  and  with  considerable 
gusto  deride  and  decry  theorists.  To  the  superficial  mind  which  de- 
pends on  "intuition,"  or  the  inspiration  furnished  by  other  men's  suc- 
cess, and  whose  code  of  work  is  a  book  of  ready-made  advertisements, 
anything  that  smacks  of  theory  is  synonymous  with  the  impractical. 
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The  mass  of  the  public  does  not  reason.  It  simply  acts  on  apparent 
relationship.  It  says,  "Mining  has  been  profitable,  here  is  a  mining 
company,  it  should  be  profitable." 

The  majority  of  men  do  not  reason. 

They    accept    the    apparent    judgment    of    the    majority    and    are  ^ 

content. 

Most  "practical"  men  will  probably  admit  that  "attention  is  purely  ^"^ 
a  mental  state.     We  cannot  see  it,  or  feel  it,  or  smell  it,  or  taste  it,  or  xm  Mint 
hear  it — it  is  an  abstraction.    Almost  all  will  concede  that  it  is  necessary  "' 
to  get  attention  before  the  best  written  message  can  hope  to  accomplisli 
■  whatever  result. 

If  it  is  a  state  of  mentality,  then  let  us  find  what  governs  it  and 
how  we  may  use  it  when  we  get  it. 

We  find,  on  appeal  to  our  experience,  that  certain  facts  are  true 
with  respect  to  attention  given  by  all  kinds  of  minds. 

We  find  that  where  we  do  certain  things  we  are  attracted  or 
repelled. 

Let  us  abide  by  so  much  and  not  quarrel  with  a  man  who  sets 
down  the  rules  we  unconsciously  obey,  when  we  prepare  an  attractive  and 
interesting  adveitisement. 

The  same  reasoning  may  be  applied  to  "interest,"  as  a  require- 
ment of  successful  advertising;  and  even  with  greater  force,  because 
more  a  matter  of  conscious  every-day  experience  with  "Conviction," 
which  we  are  about  to  discuss. 

This  very  theory  you  are  now  reachng  must  inevitably  change  your 
methods,  your  ideas,  your  attitude  towards  your  advertising.  You 
may  confirm  the  methods  you  have  already  used. 

You  may  stop  here,  and  say  you  have  no  patience  with  the  theories 
of  the  writer,  but  you  will  be  doing  what  I  say  you  must  do;  i.  e.,  be 
influenced  by  the  words  you  are  reading  here. 

Not  to  do  a  thing  is  just  as  much  an  action  as  to  do  it,  hence  r™  cuu 
you  cannot  escape  the  power  of  anytnmg  you  read.  pow„ 

Yet,  that  you  read  these  lines  is  the  sole  aim  and  purpose  of  this 
book,  because  the  application  of  what  is  said  here  must  be  left  to  your 
judgment,  education  and  initiative. 
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In  producing  conscious  assent  with  our  conclusion — in  persuading 
and  convincing  our  possible  customer,  we  must  prepare  ourselves  with 
a  full  knowledge  of  the  kind  of  a  man  he  is. 

In  writing  for  local  advertising  in  a  city  or  town,  we  have  a  public 
which  we  must  study  and  meet  face  to  face  in  its  entirety.  We  cannot 
pick  and  choose  individuals  or  class  from  it,  as  we  can  when  we  go 
farther  afield. 

In  the  local  arena  we  know  what  sort  of  people  we  have  to  deal 
with,  probably  know  them  individually,  and  we  must  prepare  our  adver- 
tising to  meet  prevailing  conditions. 

In  a  large  local  field,  or  in  the  nation,  we  can  set  out  to  appeal  to 
a  certain  class  and  mold  our  advertising  by  a  knowledge  of  what  that 
class  is. 

The  main  thing  is  to  have,  as  I  have  said  before,  a  certain,  particular 
class  or  type  of  individuals  clearly  in  mind  when  we  prepare  our  adver- 
tising. 

In  the  matter  of  creating  conviction,  advertising  is  much  like 
oratory. 

Oratory  must  be  interesting  and  inform,  eptertain  and  persuade. 
Oratory  always  has  a  definite  aim  and  purpose — something  to  be  accom- 
plished, and  so  in  advertising — we  desire  to  instruct  and  persuade  to 
action.  / 

Like  an  oration  the  advertisement  must  obtain  immediate  results 
in  the  way  of  conviction.  While  it  makes  an  impression,  which  is 
added  to  previous  impressions  made  by  prior  advertisements,  it  is,  fur- 
ther, its  aim,  as  it  is  of  each  advertisement,  to  arouse  the  reader  to  some 
definite  action,  to  persuade  him  to  do  a  certain,  specified  thing. 

If  the  advertisement  fails  in  this,  it  fails  to  realize  the  greatest  pur- 
pose of  its  being. 

I  PnrpsH  This  purpose  may  be  to  send  money  to  the  bank  to  open  an  account ; 

or  to  sign  a  coupon  asking  for  a  booklet,  or  it  may  be  the  writing 
of  a  letter  asking  for  further  information.  Every  advertisement  should 
be  capable  of  obtaining  some  conscious  action  on  the  part  of  the  reader, 
if  nothing  more  than  to  be  convinced. 

Get  a  man  to  act  at  once. 
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You  may  demonstrate  to  the  most  0[>eii-minded  man  the  ahsoUite  '•"•  **• 
correctness  of  your  contention.  Go  back  to  him  in  a  few  days  and  he 
will  give  you  all  his  old  stock  arguments  over  again.  He  is  under  the 
influence  of  ideas  fixed  in  his  mental  makeup  by  previous  education,  con- 
clusion and  experience.  He  will  say  "yes"  today,  but  revert  to  his 
old  conclusions  as  soon  as  your  presence,  argument  and  persuasion  are 
removed. 

It  behooves  you  then  to  get  action  at  once,  or  to  settle  down  to  a 
long  siege  of  argiimeni,  iterating  and  reiterating  a  single  thought  as  a 
dominant  note  through  all. 

Every  man  who  reads  advertising  unconsciously  has  the  attitude 
of  one  who  walks  along  a  street  looking  in  shop  windows,  or  strolls 
through  a  store  examining  goods. 

He  is  constantly  asking  himself,  "Should  I  have  this?"     "Should  I  ^^J^"" 
send  for  this?"     "Will  I  profit  by  this?"  Tbromh  tha 

Xukit-Plu* 

He  knows  be  is  in  the  market  place. 

He  feels  and  knows  be  is  among  the  sellers  of  things,  that  there  is 
a  constant  and  persistent  call  on  his  buying  instinct.  Trained  to  business, 
to  the  idea  that  buying  or  selling  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  callings,  and 
often  by  the  fact  that  as  a  seller  he  must  know  how  selling  success  is 
obtained,  he  is  looking  for  sales-making  thoughts,  selling  ideas,  selHng 
plans,  suggestions. 

In  this  state  of  mind,  more  receptive  than  usual,  the  man  examines 
the  advertising  pages  of  a  publication,  to  be  won  or  lost  by  the  power 
of  an  appeal. 

The  power  of  an  appeal  depends  on  many  mental  conditions,  and 
then  on  characteristic  mental  attitudes  of  a  class  and  lastly  on  individual 
experience.    These  have  been  spoken  of  in  the  preceding  chapters. 

In  this  part  of  an  advertisement  the  wording,  the  "copy,"  has  almost 
all  to  do. 


of  a  number  of  smoothly  sounding  words  and  phrases. 

We  do-  not  want  pedantic  language — the  over-nice  use  of  extra- 
exact  words,  many  of  which  lie  outside  the  range  of  training  and  educa- 
tion of  the  people  to  whom  we  are  talking. 
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We  don't  need  a  large  vocabulary,  just  the  plain  words  of  the 
people,  and  we  must  not  be  afraid  of  using  an  occasional  slang  term,  not 
vulgarisms,  however,  tliat  would  offend  a  sensitive  ear. 

Better  be  understood  than  correct,  is  a  good  rule. 

1  Webster  had  a  smaller  vocabulary  than  Rufus  Choate,  yet  Webster 

persuaded,  while  Choate  blinded  and  dazzled. 

Men  were  conscious  of  Choate's  wonderful  style  of  expression;  with 
Webster  they  were  conscious  only  of  the  fact  that  he  had  convinced  them 
Ijeyon{l  doubt — that  there  was  nothing  left  to  say. 

There  must  be  an  apparent  ap[)eal  to  reason,  for,  after  all,  man 
thinks  he  is  a  reasoning  animal. 

We  generally  think  of  a  thing  as  a  whole  before  we  reason  about 
it.  We  think  of  the  idea  of  saving  money  as  a  general  proposition. 
We  must  be  started  to  think  of  the  idea  of  our  saving  money;  we  must 
he  persuaded  to  think  of  the  general  proposition  in  a  favorable  light  as 
it  relates  to  ourselves.  If  we  become  interested  sufficiently,  then  we 
commence  to  break  the  idea  up  into  several  parts. 

A»k  "Have  we  any  money  to  save?" 

«a*>ti«ii  "How  much  could  we  save  each  week?" 

"Would  it  be  convenient  to  go  to  bank  each  week,  if  not,  whom 
could  we  send?" 

"Couldn't  we  save  it  in  our  own  box,  instead  of  taking  it  to  bank?" 

■'Is  three  per  cent,  enough  to  worry  about?" 

"Is  it  worth  while  to  deprive  ourselves  of  good  times  just  to  put 
something  aside  for  some  one  else  to  spend?" 

"Are  we  likely  to  need  that  now?  Why  not  commence  to  save 
by  and  by?" 

You  see  when  we  think  over  the  question  of  saving,  which  ihe 
advertisement  has  started  in  our  minds,  we  come  close  liome. 

Whenever  an  advertisement  is  written  it  should  be  carefully  decided 
what  train  of  thought  it  inevitably  must  start  in  the  reader's  mind. 
We  must  be  able  lo  accurately  divine  that  and  plan  and  mold  it  to  that 
end. 
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We  ask  ourselves  these  questions  and  reason  out  the  reply  to  them 
more  or  less  automatically,  depentient  on  whether  or  not  we  are  on 
strange  ground. 

Answering  the  question,  "How  much  could  I  save  each  week?"  I 
may  reason :  "Well,  I  get  $20  a  week,  it  takes  $7  for  my  board  and 
room,  $5  for  lunches  down  town  and  car-fare,  $5  for  clothes  and  enjoy- 
ment and  I  have  $3  left.  I  can  put  that  in  the  bank  and  save  a  good 
part  of  it." 

As  most  men  act  from  impulse,  to  appeal  to  their  reason  strengthens  Tb«  idfvIm 
the  advertising,  providetl  you  do  not  forget  the  appeal  to  feeling. 

While  they  may  act  out  of  curiosity,,  to  give  a  guide  to  reason  is  not 
to  interfere  with  curiosity. 

The  appeal  to  reason  does  not  mean  a  long-winded,  closely  knit, 
logical  argument,  bald,  stripped  pf  heart  and  sentiment,  but  it  means  so 
to  word  and  arrange  the  points  of  your  talk  as  will  enable  the  reader  to 
find  an  easy  and  acceptable  progress  from  thought  to  thought  to  your 
conclusion. 

Why  don't  all  people  reason  equally  well?  Because  tjiere  are  many 
different  minds  with  many  different  starting  points.  After  they  are 
started  all  minds  proceed  along  certain  well-defined  lines,  but  not  to  the 
same  conclusions. 

Different  men  have  different  experiences,  both  in  kind  and  degree 
and  the  knowledge  they  have. 

Before  a  man  can  reason  he  must  have  a  starting  point.  b«/«.  w* 

The  man  who  "jumps  at  conclusions"  is  a  quick  and  superficial 
thinker  and  utterly  "at  sea"  with  a  subject  or  object  with  which  be 
is  unfamiliar.  The  careful,  logical  reasoner  will  take  unfamiliar  sub- 
jects or  objects  and  mentally  tearing  them  apart,  infer  what  they  are  or 
what  their  purposes. 

On  this  basis  we  must  always  assume  that  our  reader  is  a  reasoner 
and  suggest  a  line  of  thought  that  will  inevitably  lead  him  to  the  conclu- 
sion we  desire. 

If  we  start  at  the  right  point  of  contact  and  urge  demonstrable 
claims,  the  superficial  thinker,  through  mental  inertia,  will  naturally 
follow  us.  as  will  the'  careful  man  who  slowly  scans  and  digests  our 
propositions. 
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This  difference,  you  will  understand,  between  the  conclusions  of 
different  men,  is  not  due  to  difference  of  processes  by  which  they  arrive 
at  their  conclusions,  but  to  differences  of  starting  point  and  mental 
experience. 

Figures  of  speech  have  a  tremendous  power  over  the  mind  of  the 
masses  as  do  comparisons  and  analogies,  because  most  of  us  reason  by 
analogy. 

**  T^mtt^  ^*  ^"y  ^^^  ^^'^^  doubts  the  power  of  figurative  speech  read  the 

apweb  book  of  Jeremiah  and  the  book  of  Job  in  the  Bible. 

We  must  translate  all  abstract  ideas  into  concrete  thoughts  or 
illustrations  before  most  of  us  can  accept  or  reject  them;  we  must  find 
some  relation  between  the  new  thing  or  idea  and  some  of  our  old  ex- 
periences or  ideas,  before  we  can  really  understand  what  the  new  thing  is. 

For  this  reason,  for  instance,  the  word  "bank"  has  no  meaning  to 
an  Esquimau,  who  has  neither  money  nor  knowledge  of  banks. 

This  ignorance  of  banking  in  its  relation  to  society,  even  of  the 
very  simplest  forms  of  its  usefulness,  is  little  understood  by  bankers. 
HaviiTg  no  conception  of  this  ignorance  they  fail  to  get  down  to  the 
plane  of  the  customer  who  reads  their  advertising.  The  consequence 
is  that  their  advertising  leaves  the  customer  unconvinced  that  it  means 
anything  to  him,  or  that  it  really  touches  his  life  and  interests. 

w«  Bf  People  are  not  naturally  attentive  to  countless  specific  things.    Their 

AttMtian  attention  must  be  called  to  them,  for  if  not  inattentive  they  are  attentive 
at  the  wrong  place.    Their  attention  must  be  guided  to  the  right  place. 

When  you  talk  alxJUt  $25,000.00  in  an  advertisement  it  means 
something  to  all  people,  but  widely  different  things. 

An  old  farmer  was  heard  to  say:  "Say,  Mary,  the  new  bank  has 
$25,000  capital.  I  did  some  figuring  and  it  has  as  much  money  as  it 
would  take  to  buy  eight  farms  like  ours." 

In  another  case  where  one  hundred  people  were  asked  to  give  their 
idea  of  how  much  space  $i.ooo,coo  in  twenty-dollar  gold  pieces  would 
take,  some  said,  "a  dress  suit  case;"  another,  "a  trunk;"  another,  '"a  box 
car,"  and  being  asked  if  any  one  of  them  could  carry  it,  forty-two  said 
'■yes,"  while  the  others  showed  a  most  vague  idea  of  Ihe  strength  requisite 
for  the  performance  of  such  a  feat. 
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This  is  mentioned  to  show  how  careful  we  must  be  in  the  intro- 
duction of  figures  of  speech  and  quantity,  because  no  sums  that  are 
meaningless  should  be  depended  on  to  make  a  definite  impression. 

When  we  speak  of  60,000  depositors  it  would  mean  more  if  we 
compared  that  to  the  total  population  of  certain  familiar  small  towns, 
or  spoke  of  it  as  one-half  the  population  of  our  own  city.  Show  how 
many  train  loads  of  people  it  would  make;  how  many  houses  it  would 
require  to  house  them  in  families  of  five  and  so  on. 

Again  we  are  hunting  the  point  of  contact,  you  see! 

The  process  of  taking  up  new  ideas  and  uniting  them  with  what  we 
have  on  hand  is  called  apifcrception, 

The  familiar  illustration  of  apperception  is  the  orange  on  a  table,  '^'"t  "• 
By  sight  we  get  the  color  and  shape,  by  smell  the  odor,  by  taste  its  "*"*'  " 
sweetness,  by  touch  its  smoothness  and  rotundity — but  there  are  other 
things  having  all  these  qualities — as  an  apple.  As  each  of  the  senses 
has  made  its  record,  something  else  happens;'  the  combination  of 
all  these  things  and  the  findings  in  our  experience  of  an  appropriate 
name — which  we  think  is  "orange,"* 

So  the  man  who  reads  a  bank  advertisemtnt  is  constantly  calling  on 
his  previous  experience  for  confirmation  of  the  claims  and  arguments, 
hence  we  can  see  why  it  is  good  to  reason  by  analogy,  because  we  make 
use  of  the  man's  previous  experience  lo  prove  oiir  claims  ami  arguments. 
If  you  gain  this  faith  the  reader  ailopts  new  things  because  you  have 
been  found  true  in  the  old. 

A  child  will  t)elieve  that  his  father  can  jimip  over  a  hedge  if  he  has 
seen  him  vault  a  fence. 

People  do  not  want  high  moralities. 

They  want  human  talk — do  not  get  on  too  high  a  moral  plane  of  mtt  ic«»uti.i 
superior  honesty  or  you  will  leave  them  behind  you,   which  tires  and  p|„, 
bores  and  sometimes  arouses  resentment. 

People  do  not  want  entirely  new  ideas,  new  emotions,  new  con- 
trivances, they  want  to  add  to,  not  to  subtract  from,  what  they  already 
possess.  Their  old  ideas  are  most  comfortable  and  they  know  where  they 
lead  to.     It  is  because  of  that  principle  that  business  men  are  slow  to 
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take  up  new  things.  Once  convince  them  of  their  utility  and  set  tbe  sense 
of  saving  against  the  inertia  of  good  enough,  and  you  will  get  action. 

Bim't  In  the  attempt  to  prepare  copy  from  the  standpoint  of  the  reader 

D„„  there  is  a  danger  of  an  attitude  of  writing  down  to  him. 

'  Everybody  understands  good,  plain  English,  therefore  you  don't 
have  to  write  school-boy,  kindergarten  sentences,  or  adopt  an  infantile 
mental  bearing  towards  your  subject. 

For  instance,  here  is  a  verbatim  copy  of  an  advertisement  taken 
from  a  newspaper  and  afterwards  copied  into  an  advertising  publication 
as  an  example  of  good  bank  advertising: 

"Finding  money  is  not  to  be  depended  upon.  If  you  spend  all  you  earn,  wlial 
are  you  going  to  do  when  sickness,  accident  or  lack  of  employment  causes  extra 
expenses  or  stops  the  income?  Yon  can't  pick  up  money  to  meet  sncli  emergencies. 
Put  part  of  your  earnings  in  a  savings  account,  where  it  will  be  waiting  for  you  and 
drawing  four  per  cent,  interest  in  the  " 

wiwt  PoiBt  What  argument  is  there  in  that  advertisement  to  attract,  interest 

and  convince.  The  opening  line  is  so  trite  and  absolutely  obvious  that 
the  average  man  will  pass  it  by.  The  writer  apparently  tried  to  make  a 
clever  headline — make  it  epigrammatic  and  terse,  but  there  can  be  no 
force  in  a  line  that  has  no  originality  of  thought. 

Be  careful  of  mere  egotism  of  expression,  otherwise  the  reader  is 
lost  in  thinking  of  you.  instead  of  himself  as  doing  what  you  want  him 
to  do. 

Try  to  make  your  talk  so  simple  and  well  joined  that  the  reader 

is  not  conscious  of  either  bow  you  tell  it  or  who  is  saying  it. 

You  have  a  point  to  make^keep  your  mind  on  that,  and  push  it 
home  as  if  you  had  that  alone  in  mind,  and  felt  so  serious  a  purpose  in 
making  him  see  it  that  you  could  not  do  anything  else  but  talk  it  to  him. 

The  funny  man  cannot  convince  a  man  that  saving  is  the  thing  to 
do,  or  your  bank  is  the  best  hank  to  give  his  business  to.  The  funny 
man's  mind  is  always  in  the  wrong  place;  his  attention  is  not  on  the  sub- 
ject. He  is  looking  for  new  things,  new  ]"iinls  of  view,  odd  ways  of 
looking  at  the  subject  in  hand. 

Bu)di«  ii  The  matter  of  hanking  can  nt'ver  lie  a  joke,  or  the  butt  of  a  joke. 

to  adtou  Men  resent  such  treatment  of  the  question. 

The  funny  man  is  just  funny,  without  that  kind  of  humor  wliich 
stirs  the  deeper  sen,';ibilities  of  one's  heart. 
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I  do  not  remember  a  single  case  where  funny  or  witty  adver-  ^""^ 
tising  ever  created  a  demand  for  an  article  of  enoiigli  importance  to  of  „ 
merit  mention. 

Persuasion  cannot  follow  on  exaggeration  because  people  soon  rnn 
up  against  a  statement  that  sounds  out  of  reason,  and  they  stop  to  dis- 
count it,  and  then  you  are  lost.  Even  if  yon  gain  the  man  who  does  not 
know,  and  he  afterwards  has  cause  to  doubt  you,  you  have  lost,  t-ying 
or  exaggeration  simply  does  not  pay  as  a  matter  of  business,  and  there 
is  little  faith  possible  when  a  banker  stoops  to  exaggeration  and  deceit 
in  his  advertising. 

On  this  one  phrase  of  exaggeration  I  wish  to  quote  one  of  the 
most  prominent  young  merchants  of  Chicago,  Mr.  Henry  G.  Selfridge, 
former  manager  of  the  retail  store  of  Marshall  Field  &  Company  of 
Chicago : 

Exaggeratinn  in  advertising  acts  like  morpliine.  The  first  small  dose  exliil-  ■»il«  "t 
arates  and  gives  pleasing  resnlls.  ll  is  repeated,  but  it  is  found  tliat  a  little  Ex«f»r«Uim 
larger  dose  is  required.  The  next  time  a  still  larger  dose  is  required,  until  finally 
the  limit  is  reached — no  more  morphine  can  be  used.  No  further  exaggeration 
can  be  thought  of,  and  Che  edge  is  oR;  the  morphine  victim  is  a  wreck,  and  the 
merchant's  customers  have  grown  to  entirely  disbelieve,  and  many  businesses,  as 
you  gentlemen  so  well  know,  have,  through  this  cause,  become  wrecks  and  failures 
— -victims  of  dishonest  advertising. 

Advertising,  too,  may  be  likened  to  paint.  Paint  may  cover  a  good 
article  and  add  to  its  beauty,  may  attract  attention  to  the  article,  and  may  assist 
in  its  sale.  Advertising,  alsi),  may  attract  attention  to  a  good  article  and  assist  in  its 
sale.  Paint  may  be  used  to  cover  a  worthless  article  and  by  its  attractive  appear- 
ance cause  this  article's  sale,  but  paint  wears  ofS,  and  the  weakness  which  the  paint 
covers  becomes  evident  to  the  purchaser.  The  customer  did  not  buy  only  the 
paint,  but  a  supposedly  sterling  article  underneath  the  paint.  He  was  fooled,  and 
if  he  is  wise  he  will  remember  the  article  and  the  one  who  fooled  him,  and  let  both 
alone  in  the  future. 

So  the  advertisement  causes  the  sale  of  a  worthless  article  and  by  its  . 
attractive  stalemcnls  the  purchaser  thinks  he  ts  getting  more  than  he  is.  As 
the  paint  wears  off.  so  the  efTeet  of  the  advertisement  wears  off,  and  the  purchaser 
finds  himself  fooled.  The  Indians  say,  "If  the  white  man  tool  Indian  once,  shame 
on  white  man;  if  he  fool  Indian  twice,  shanie  on  Ind'an."  Every  advertisement 
which  misleads  marks  down  to  a  certain  extent  the  value  of  the  advertiser's  state- 
ments. It  should  he  the  effort  of  the  advertiser  to  place  his  statements  way  above 
par.    It  is  wiser.    It  is  more  economical.    It  builds  for  the  future. 

Honesty  is  in  advertising  what  strength  is  in  steel.  It  is  like  the  bone, 
1  the  substance  of  the  matter.  It  gives  character  to  itself  and  to  him  who  issues 
it.  It  gives  dignity.  It  is  like  the  root  of  the  tree.  That  tree  whose  roots  are 
poor  cannot  survive.  That  advertising  which  has  not  honesty  as  its  root  cannot 
win  lasting  advantage  for  its  master.  No  great  institution,  no  great  principle,  no 
great  thing  ever  continued  to  live  long  if  built  upon  a  foundation  which  was  other 
than  honest.  Advertising,  one  of  the  great  factors  in  today's  commercial  life,  is 
richer  in  wealth,  greater  in  character  and  dignity,  nearer  everlasting  in  its  accom- 
plishment if  made  dependent  first  of  all  upon  that  unshakable  found  at  ion -rock — 
ABSOLUTE  HONESTY. 
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Established  1857. 


The  Largest  National 
Bank  in  Connecticut 
and  the  Only  One  in 
Nartford  on  "The 
Honor  Roll  of  1 907." 

Figure  1 


In  rhe  Heart  of  New  York  ^ 


New  Nelherland  Bank 
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Capital  $750,000              Surplus  $150,000 

The  National  Bank  of 
G)nimerce  of  Detroit, 

Deposits  on  the  93r(i  business  day  were $1,530,603.80 

Loans  on  the  same  day  amounted  to 1.494,668,21 

Reserve  on  the  93rd  day  of  business  was  $449,685.01 
in  cash  and  in  reserve  banks,  being  29j47o  instead  of 
25.%,  as  required  by  law,  or  $143,713,21  in  excess  of  le- 
gal requirenrents. 

•  In  addition  to  the  reserve  this  bank  has  deposits  with 
other   than    reser\-e    banks   amounting    lo  $229,009.95, 
which  is  immediately  available. 

May  we  be  eatrusted  with  your  btisiness? 

WM.  r.   KAMIKTOlt,  Ths*  FrM.       OMAI  M.  TAIAOT,  Aaa^  OuUai, 

FlGURB  3 
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To  persuade,  advertising  must  have  a  snap  and  vigor. 

Cut  out  the  long  senlences. 

Cut  out  the  meaningless  phrases  an<l  adjectives. 

■"!»  In  making  the  Knglisli  crisp  and  ]x>inte<l  yon  must  try  to  think 

ptodsont  crisply  and  jwintedly.  Never  start  to  write  an  a<lvertisement  until  you 
have  clearly  defined  in  your  mind  what  you  intend  to  say.  Figure  i 
is  an  e.Kaniple  of  an  advertisement  which  fails  to  convince,  because  it  has 
an  ambiguous  phrase  at  the  end.  What  did  "The  Honor  Roll  of  1907" 
mean?  If  it  was  something  purely  local  it  would  have  done,  i.io  harm  to 
have  told  it  just  the  same.  It  may  have  Ijeen  a  silly  attempt  to  '"make 
people  ask  questions,"'  hut  it  reflects  on  the  a<ivcrtiser  and  not  the  foolish 
questioner. 

The  skillful  use  of  an  illustration  to  bring  out  the  value  of  a  bank's 
position  and  give  convincing  proof  of  the  claim  to  being  in  the  "Heart  of 
New  York,"  is  shown  in  Figure  2.  '■. 

The  growth  of  a  new' bank  is  always  interesting  and  sug^stive. 
In  Figure  3  we  show  one  of  a  series  of  advertisements  running  every 
day  of  the  month  fur  several  months  after  the  opening.  The  growth  was 
reflected  in  figures,  hut  the  constant  iteration  of  the  fact  that  the  bank 
was  carrying  a  larger  reserve  than  was  absolutely  neces,sary  or  required 
by  law,  was  calculated  to  breed  confidence  in  the  management. 

■*n«iT«t«  Under  this  subject  of  conviction  we  must  include  repetition  of  the 

adverti.'^ing.     The  reason  is  purely  scientific. 

The  value  of  rejwtition  cannot  he  overestiniated  and  especially  the 
repetition  of  a  simple  affifmafion.  Look  at  the  Mohammedan's  "Allah 
is  Great,  and  Mohammed  is  his  Prophet,"  an  affirmation  that  has  been 
repeated  endlessly  for  hundreds  ()f  years.  It  would  require  more  than 
syllogistic  reasoning  to  remove  it.  -     ■  ... 

To  change  the  phrasing  of  the  affirmation  once  started  is  an  error, 
because  it  loses  force.  X.ipdlcnn  said  there  was  only  one  figure  in 
rhetoric  of  serious  importance — repetition. 

By  constant  hammering  on  one  idea  the  mass  of  the  people  come 
to  believe  it  and  honor  it  as  a  truth  that  has  been  accepted. 

We  create  a  sentiment,  an  opinion,  and  these  soon  merge  into 
a  settled  conviction. 
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new-  way  of  doing  them.     Constant  suggestion  will  make  us  do  almost  , 
anything,  so  long  as  a  strong  counter  suggestion  sufficient  to  overcome 
it  is  not  introduced. 


BANK  AT  THE  CITIZENS 

on  every  fence  rail,  in  all  the  papers ;  we  receive  books  and  letters  all 
repeating  the  same  thing ;  we  must  fight  the  suggestion  or  bow  to  it. 

We  cannot  ignore  it. 

We  may  not  answer  it  as  quickly  as  if  it  were,  "Let  the  Gold  Dust 
Twins  Do  Your  Work,"  because  each  man  requires  more  prodding 
before  opening  a  bank  account  than  he  does  before  buying  a  carton  of 
washing  powder. 

Repetitions  should  be  more  frequent  in  the  city  than  in  the  country 
territory,  because  in  the  city  competition  is  more  keen,  and  when  you 
are  not  talking  your  competitors  are. 

Again,  you  can  never  tell  when  that  man  over  there  is  going  to 
be  in  a  receptive  mood  to  make  your  advertisement  complete  and  make 
it  produce  results.  A  person  may  today  lie  ready  for  one  class  of  sug- 
gestions, but  tomorrow  want  an  entirely  different  class. 

This  is  a  known  scientific  fact,  therefore  the  necessity  for  repetition, 
so  that  you  may  run  the  greatest  chance  of  getting  all  men  when  they 
are  in  the  mood. 

Repetition  and  timeliness  make  all  advertising  more  eflfective,  and   »«p^w™ 
■     .  .  ....  ,  ,  "*  M«»i 

IS  the  reason  why  poor  advertismg  is  sometimes  successful. 

To  illustrate,  war  with  Japan  would  make  the  far  East  an  interest- 
ing point.  A  very  poor  advertisement  published  at  such  a  time  of  a  book 
describing  Japan  and  the  East,  would  bring  relatively  large  returns, 
even  larger  than  a  splendid  advertisement  pubhshed  when  there  was 
no  public  excitement  lo  aid  it. 

The  rei)eated  advertising  always  has  the  opportunity  of  being 
present  at  "the  psychological  moment,"  when  what  it  proposes  to  <lo 
nieels  a  latent  desire  in  the  reader's  mind,  and  action  results. 

The  coupon  in  advertising  has  a  scientific  rea-son  for  its  success.  It 
especially  apj>eals  to  that  large  class  who  drift  with  the  tide.    The  main 
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thing  in  such  an  advertisement  (the  coupon)  is  to  create  the  idea  and 
feeling  that  to  send  for  this  booklet  is  the  most  natural  thing,  and*  that 
hundreds  are  doing  it — leading  up  to  the  coupon. 

'  The  coupon  is  to  advertising  what  the  ready  order-blank  and  foun- 

,  tain  pen  are  to  the  salesman. 

The  salesman  has  made  his  canvass  and  got  his  customer  past  the 
"no"  stage;  the  arguments  are  all  in,  and  the  moment  has  come;  the 
salesman  slides  the  order  blank  under  the  customer's  hand,  and  with. 
"Please  sign  on  the  line,  Mr.  Smith,"  hands  him  a  pen. 

The  signature  goes  down,  and  tlie  customer  is  -felad  his  mind  has 
been  made  up  for  him. 

This  method  wins  in  hundreds  of  cases,  and  in  insurance  solicitors' 
training  schools  it  is  taught  as  a  part  of  the  education  of  the  prospective 
agent  or  salesman. 

The  coupon  is  the  invitation  to  "sign  here,  Mr.  Smith,"  and  the 
customer  signs  and  sends  in  the  coupon,  because  the  advertisement  has 
made  it  the  easiest  way  of  deciding  what  to  do. 

The  shape  of  the  coupon  and  its  position  are  important.  It  should 
never  be  anywhere  but  on  the  outside  corner  of  the  page,  because  it  is 
easiest  to  tear  off  when  there,  and  that  is  the  only  reason  necessary. 

Professor  James,  in  his  masterly  analysis  of  the  sources  of  action, 
I  says: 

"The  conclusive  reason  tor  the  decision  lo  do  something  usually  is  the  dis- 
covery that  we  can  refer  the  case  to  a  class  upon  which  we  are  accustomed  to 
act  unhesitatingly  in  a  stereotyped  way.  The  moment  we  hit  upon  a  conception 
which  allows  us  to  apply  a  principle  of  action  which  is  a  fixed  and  stable  part  oi 
OLir  Ego,  our  State  of  doubt  is  at  an  end." 

When  we  are  hunting  for  a  good  investment,  having  idle  money  to 
put  to  work,  we  see  bonds  advertised  at  a  low  price  which  we  know  to 
be  a  safe  and  profitable  investment,  we  at  once  try  to  get  some  of  those 
bonds. 

In  this  we  see  again  the  value  of  the  knowledge  of  class  and  individ- 
ual peculiarities. 

When  we  have  made  a  man  inquire  for  a  booklet,  we  make  him 
remember  it.  Even  if  there  should  nothing  immediately  come  of  it, 
we  have  planted  a  seed  for  future  harvesting.  He  has  that  act  in  his 
mind  and  every  competitor  will  aid  in  recalling  our  proposition  to  him. 
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For  that  reason  it  is  a  good  thing  to  persuade  to  some  kind  of  an 
action. 

Use  a  command  such  as : 

"Put  Your  Money  in  the  State  Savings." 
"Open  an  Account  at  the  People's." 
"Deposit  Part  of  Your  Salary  Today." 
"Deposit  a  Dollar  for  the  Baby  Today." 

Such  a  command  should  run  throughout  all  your  advertising.  Not 
as  a  headline,  but  in  some  part  of  your  newspaper  space,  on  the  heads 
of  letters,  in  folders,  on  the  backs  of  booklets,  in  a  type  that  should 
always  be  of  the  same  "face"  or  style  of  letter. 

The  command's  effectiveness  depends  on  your  advertising  gaining 
'  attention,  being  interesting  and  convincing — but  it  is  a  great  incentive 
to  action,  because  of  the  willingness  of  people  to  obey  and  their  ever 
ready  acceptance  of  the  call  of  sentiment. 
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CHAPTER  VII 

SUCCESSFUL  ADVERTISING;  ITS  PERSONALITY 


ONE  MORNING  in  the  summer  of  1905,  an  old  lady  stood  before 
,  the    receiving    teller's    window    in    a    Chicago    bank.     She    was 

dressed  in  a  plain,  neat,  inexpensive  garb  of  the  middle  class. 

As  she  peered  through  the  lattice  work  of  the  cige  she  said: 

"Who  are  you,  young  man?" 

"I  am,"  and  the  young  man  smiled  a  bit  tolerantly,  "I  am  the  receiv- 
ing teller  of  the  Blank  National  Bank." 

"Yes,  but  what  is  your  name?"  and  she  stop]>ed  in  her  fumbling  with 
the  strings  of  the  green  silk  bag  she  carried. 

"My  name,  madam,  is  John  Thompson :  here  is  a  card  showing  the 
names  of  all  officers  and  principal  employees." 

The  old  lady  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief. 

"Thank  ye,  Mr.  Thompson,  but  I  always  refuse  to  do  business  with 
people  I  don't  know,  and  I  wanled  you  to  tell  ine  your  name  so  I'd  know 
who  you  are." 

That  closed  the  incident  so  far  as  the  purpose  uf  this  theme  goes;  that 
is,  to  show  what  great  part  personality  plays  in  all  successful  advertising. 

The  old  lady  typified  the  feeling  of  the  world. 

We  want  to  know  the  man,  the  individual,  the  personality  with  whom 
we  are  dealing. 

I  hear  the  banker  say,  "Yes,  but  llie  bank  is  a  corporation,  an  aggre- 
gation of  individuals  who  represent  'illicr  individualities  and  it  can  have 
no  personality." 
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Probably  he  will  quote  that  ancient  and  motb-eateii.  jest,  a  corpora- 
tion has  no  soul,  as  proof  conclusive  that  it  has  no  mind  or  body. 

He  will  tell  me  that  the  whole  tendency  of  the  day  is  away  from 
personality  in  banking;  he  will  point  to  the  banks  that  have  failed,  to 
Walsh,  to  Stensland,  to  Bigeiow,  to  the  frenzied  financiers  of  more  recent 
memory,  and  tell  me  that  the  day  of  bankers  like  Morse,  Thomas,  Heinze 
and  such  men  is  over. 

If  he  is  not  a  banker  in  a  large  sense,  and  if  he  is  talking  for  publi-  ^I_^^^*"' 
cation,  he  may  say  these  things.  Having  finished,  I  want  to  take  him 
gently  but  firmly  by  the  hand,  and  lead  him  up  on  a  high  mountain,  and 
show  him  thousands  of  flourishing  private  banks,  hundreds  of  state  banks 
with  the  one-man  power,  trusted  and  honest ;  and  as  many  National  banks, 
dominated  and  controlled  in  an  honest  and  capable  way  by  individuals, 

I  will  tell  him  that  the  day  of  conducting  a  bank  in  the  interest  of 
private  and  corporate  stock  jobbing  and  personal  greed  and  gain  is  past: 
that  the  day  when  a  man  can  use  a  bank  as  his  private  strong  "box,  from 
whose  contents  he  may  lift  what  suits  his  pleasure,  without  equivalent,  is 
past.  But  as  long  as  banking  is  not  a  purely  mechanical  process,  by  which 
yon  can  start  the  loaning  and  receiving  of  money  by  a  time-clock;  as 
long  as  the  people  must  have  men  whom  yoit  must  trust,  as  long  as  they 
employ  other  men  whom  they  must  trust,  we  are  going  to  have  personality 
play  a  large  part  in  banking,  and  in  the  success  or  failure  of  bank  adver- 
tising. 

So  long  as  friendship  is  a  part  of  business,  as  it  is;  so  long  as 
enmities  and  misunderstandings  are  possible,  as  they  are;  you  will  have 
personalities. 

You  can  reason  this  statement  away  to  a  logical  vanishing  point,  and 
you  will  find  it  there  when  you  turn  back  to  reality,  from  your  journey 
in  the  land  of  Kever-Ncver-Was. 

The  banker  says  that  his  advertising  is  individualized.  He  says  he 
has  certain  men  on  his  board,  other  banks  have  other  men;  that  he  has  a 
million  capital,  other  banks  more  or  less;  that  he  owns  a  large  hank 
building,  others  smaller  or  larger;  his  bank  has  ten  million  de[X>sits. 
others  less,  and  so  on. 

He  has  not  yet  achieved  i>ersonality,  only  a  few  differences.  PMuuiitr 

Most  Chinamen  look  alike  to  an  American,  and  it  is  this  lack  of  ' 
individuality  that  makes  them  an  uncanny,  mysterious  race  to  most  of  us. 
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Yet  Chinamen  realize  individualities  and  differences.  They  know  a 
Cantonese  coolie  from  a  Manchu,  just  as  we  know  a  cowboy  from  a 
New  Yorker. 

If  we  were  to  Hve  among  the  Chinese  we  would  recognize  individ- 
ualities and  trust,  honor  and  have  an  affection  for  some  of  them. 

We  unconsciously  reacli  out  for  that  personality  which  lies  back  of 
all  corporate  unities. 

Do  we  not  hear  a  hundred  times  such  questions  as, 

"The  Tenth  National! — who  is  the  moving  spirit?" 

oorpontioai  We  can  not  conceive  of  an  aggregate  of  individuals  without  an 

iDdMniuiitT  individuality,  without  some  one  personality  that  represents  it. 

Uncle  Sam  is  a  reality  to  most  of  us. 

We  must  believe  in  some  one. 

Somewhere  in  all  our  beliefs  we  will  find  a  personality. 

Political  beliefs  soon  become  a  matter  of  personalities.  It  is  in  what 
Lincoln,  McKinley,  Roosevelt  or  Cleveland,  did  or  did  not  do,  that 
all  argument  ends  in  the  great  political  divisions. 

TJie  attempt  to  make  corporate  bodies  impersonal  has  signally  failed. 
Let  any  corporation  fail  to  live  up  to  a  public  standard  and  it  requires  an 
Alexander,  a  McCurdy,  a  Rockefeller  or  a  Harriman  to  stand  up  and  be 
judged. 

A  corporation  may  have  no  soul  and  but  little  heart,  but  it  has  a 
head  and  a  body  and  it  can  be  reached. 

.     indiTtduii  "Individuals  do  not  count,"  may  be  a  good  catchline  for  a  newspaper, 

°°  but  we  know  individuals  do  count,  and  today  more  than  ever.    The  law 

has,  however,  invented  well  ordered  arbitrary  names.     We  do  not  say 

"Mr.  Harriman,"  but  "The  Southern  Pacific  Company."    We  do  not  say 

"Mr.  John  Smith,"  but  "The  Third  National." 

In  times  of  storm  and  stress,  the  men  stand  forth,  a  source  of  weak- 
ness or  strength. 

This  can  no  more  be  escaped  in  banking  than  it  can  in  any  other  line 
of  business- 
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It  is  fundamentally  human,  therefore  let  us  recognize  it,  and  make 
use  of  it  rather  than  try  to  hide  it,  as  if  our  individualities  were  some- 
thing of  which  we  should  be  ashamed. 

What  is  personality  ?  ■wii«t  ii 

Farfuilltrt 

Shall  we  not  accept  the  suggestion  of  one  of  the  philosophers,  and 
say  that  it  is  the  aggregation  of  qualities  which  distinguishes  one  person 
from  another? 

We  shall  hardly  care  to  quarrel  with  that  definition,  because,  when 
applied  to  our  advertising,  it  comprehends  all  that  we  have  to  offer. 

It  lets  us  choose  the  style  of  type  and  arrange  it  as  best  suits  us,  it 
lets  us  illustrate  our  thoughts  as  we  may  wish,  and  above  ail  it  permits  us 
to  tell  our  story  as  we  please. 

When  we  have  finished  our  work,  it  shows  people  what  we  are; 
the  kind  of  taste  we  have,  the  mind  we  have,  and  the  strength  of  our 
spirit  and  hearts  and  minds. 

I  see  you  hesitate  to  go  so  far  with  me — but  am  I  not  right  ? 

We  may  attract  the-  attention  by  means  that  would  give  a  totally  wij  d«  w» 
wrong  impression  of  us.    An  eminently  respectable  gentleman  may  fall  ^••"•"' 
.  from  grace  at  the  side  of  the  flowing  bowl,  when  he  will  say  and  do  things 
that  attract  the  attention  of  strangers  in  a  way  to  forever  ruin  his  repu- 
tation with  them. 

A  banker  may  interest  the  world  in  a  story  that  will  give  it  an 
idea  of  him  that  would  bring  all  the  dead  beats  and  money  sharks  in  a 
great  city  to  his  bank. 

He  may  convince  people  that  they  want  to  use  his  bank,  bring  them 
with  money  to  deposit,  and  yet  the  personality  expressed  in  that  appeal 
may  be  so  far  different  from  that  of  the  real  bank,  that  on  closer  acquaint- 
ance they  will  leave  almost  as  fast  as  they  come. 

Thus  we  may  use  all  the  graces,  use  all  the  power  of  the  three 
cardinal  virtues  of  good  advertising,  and  still  not  have  accomplished  a 
complete  success. 

The  art  of  our  advertising  is  the  reflection  of  ourselves.  As  I  have 
pointed  out,  the  science  of  human  nature  places  limits  within  which  we 
may  develop  our  personal  idea  of  how  these  laws  should  be  used  to  fur- 
ther our  personal  ends.  Hence  our  art  of  advertising  is  our  personality 
expressing  itself. 
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Our  experience  teaches  us  something  more,  that  the  personality 
reflected  in  the  choice  of  a  picture,  a  word,  the  expression  of  an  idea, 
attracts  or  repels,  creates  confidence  or  distrust. 

H«w  w.  We  judge  a  man  hy  the  clothes  he  wears,  the  kind  of  a  picture  he 

admires,  the  way  he  talks,  his  attitude  towards  the  things  we  love  or 
dislike.  All  these  things  constitute  his  personality  in  our  minds,  because 
they  reflect  his  personal  likes  and  dislikes. 

This  idea  of  personality  penetrates  all  our  relationship,  social  busi- 
ness, personal ;  all  we  think,  do,  touch. 

The  French  say,  "The  style  is  the  man."  The  public  is  sensitive  to 
this ;  it  feels  that  the  way  a  man  tells  his  story  so  is  he. 

Apart  from  the  thought  itself,  the  way  he  conveys  it,  reveals  the 
real  personality,  and  they  like  him  or  reject  him  on  that  personality. 

As  you  think,  so  you  are. 

As  you  are,  so  is  your  style. 

This  bank  of  yours  has  a  personality; 

mtaatiiti  It  is  number  5947  on  the  records  of  the  Treasury  Department  at 

HUdan  Washington.   It  has  another  name  but  little  different  from  others  in  the 

country,  but'there  is,  no  matter  how  you  may  repress  all  expression  of  the 

personality  that  makes  it  different  from  other  banks,  a  personality  which 

can  not  be  hidden. 

It  is  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  created  by  the  chat  and  gossip  of 
fashionable  homes,  the  tittle-tattle  of  counting  rooms,  the  anecdotes  of 
clubs,  for  a  man  may  no  more  escape  an  individuahty  in  the  minds  of  his 
friends,  acquaintances  and  public  than  he  may  escape  his  own  sense  that 
he  is  different  from  those  he  knows.  \n  institution,  corporation,  com- 
pany, may  no  more  escape  the  reputation  of  its  oflicers  than  a  man  may 
escape  his  shadow. 

You  can  not  imagine  yourself  as  Jones,  or  Jones  as  you — -the  you 
of  yourself  you  know  to  belong  to  you,  and  when  you  die  you  know  there 
will  be  no  more  exactly  as  yt)u  were. 
anaia  That  sounds  involved.    It  is,  and  yet  it  is  tnie  enough  to  be  almost 

^""•*  trite. 

But  where,  you  say,  does  all  this  lead  us?  To  personality  in  adver- 
tising, the  final  expression  by  which  you  arc  known  and  by  which  you 
must  rise  or  fall. 
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Personality  in  advertising  may  beexpressed  in  innumerable  ways — 
in  the  choice  of  type,  of  the  ink  or  paper,  of  illustrations,  in  the  way  an 
advertisement  is  worded.  In  all  but  the  last  the  expression  is  necessarily 
subtle. 

In  the  last,  however,  we  come  to  the  most  powerful  and  revealing 
medium  through  which  the  individual  expresses  himself. 

A  man  once  said,  "Words  are  thing's,"  because  they  are  men's  '■^'"** 

"  ■'  Thin.." 

thought-acts. 

Don't  forget  that.  I  am  not  going  to  try  to  prove  it  here,  because 
I  liave  not  the  space,  but  remember,  when  you  have  put  down  a  sentence 
you  have  done  something  that  can  not  be  undone.  You  ha\e  acted,  and 
when  those  words  reach  another  mind,  as  these  do  yours,  you  have  sot 
thoughts  in  motion  you  may  never  overtake,  producing  a  negative  or 
positive  effect  in  that  mind,  which  in  turn  acts  directly  or  indirectly  on 
other  minds,  and  so  on  to  infinity. 

The  man  of  action  is  always  the  jealous  rival  of  the  man  of  words. 
The  former,  in  his  heart  belittles  the  latter.  It  is  an  ancient  quarrel,  and 
it  is  better  that  we  do  not  let  ourselves  be  led  into  a  profitless  or  academic 
diversion. 

Suffice  it  to  say,  if  the  inventor  can  not  sell  his  invention,  the  general 
can  not  arouse  the  enthusiasm  of  his  troops,  the  politician  sway  the  crowd, 
he  fails. 

Words,  and  the  images  they  invoke,  have  always  been  the  greatest  ^"^  ' 
motive  power  of  the  world.  of  tua  ■ 

All  great  men  of  action  have  been  able  to  embody  their  thoughts  in 
words  that  reached  their  followers  and  their  people,  and  have  wielded  a 
greater  force  because  of  it.     Read  Napoleon's  manifestoes  to  his  troops. 

"I  am  well  aware  that  not  being  a  literary  man,  the  presumptuous 
will  say  that  I  can  not  find  true  expression  for  the  matters  of  which  I 
desire  to  treat;  they  do  not  know  that  in  my  subject  experience  is  a  truer 
guide  than  the  words  of  others,  for  experience  was  the  teacher  of  all  great 
writers,  and  therefore  I  will  take  her  as  my  guide,"  said  a  man  who  made 
the  world  stop  and  look  and  listen. 

"I  wish  I  could  write — but  I  can't  properly  express  myself  on  paper." 
you  occasionally  hear  a  business  man  confess,  although  not  so  often  now 
as  you  did  fifteen  years  ago. 
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Writing  clearly  and  forcefully  in  his  natural  self,  is  all  an  advertiser 
needs. 

He  need  not  concern  himself  with  the  subtleties  of  vague  emotions, 
Ihe  psychology  of  tones  and  semitones,  but  he  should  cultivate  a  direct, 
plain,  forceful,  sincere  expression  of  exactly  what  he  wants  to  say. 

Given  the  capacity  to  express  his  thoughts — a  knowledge  of  the  kind 
of  a  man  he  wants  to  reach — the  advertiser  has  an  excellent  basis  on 
which  to  make  successful  advertising. 

amt—'-Hsw  The  first  essential  is  something  to  say;  i.  e.,  a  clear,  definite,  thought 

in  your  mind,  and  then  write  it  out.    Forget  "how  it  sounds,"  but  be  sure 
to  express  your  idea. 

This  sounds  simple,  but  the  average  advertiser  has  no  clear  idea  of 
what  he  wants  to  talk  about.  He  wants  to  be  brilliant — forgetting  that 
brilliancy  is  the  worst  thing  possible  for  advertising. 

Do  not  be  clever. 

The  cleverest  advertiser  is  the  man  who  hides  his  cleverness  deep 
down  under  his  heart  somewhere  and  forgets  it.  He  knows  cleverness  is 
generally  insincere. 

We  need  enthusiasm,  which  means  belief  on  fire,  a  keen,  crisp, 
active  desire  to  have  a  man  believe  with  you. 

We  know  a  man  may  write  truth,  piling  fact  on  fact,  and  still  leave 
the  reader  unconvinced. 

'^•"^  Truth  in  itself  is  not  omnipotent;  alone,  it  will  not  always  interest 

of  wrtui  and  convince  the  reader. 

It  requires  the  art  of  the  writer. 

He  must  first  have  the  science  to  know  how  to  delve  into  the  heart 
of  the  proposition  and  gain  the  facts,  and  the  truth,  then  he  must  believe 
in  it,  and  make  it  live  by  making  it  a  part  of  himself,  to  create  an  impres- 
sion in  the  reader's  mind  that  it  is  a  part  of  the  belief  of  a  living,  aggres- 
sive personality. 

Be  yourself,  and  be  convinced  that  what  you  have  to  say  is  worth 
saying  and  that  the  world  should  know  it  and  believe  it. 

The  sentences  may  not  be  models  of  felicitous  phrasing  but  you  have 
something  there  worth  much  more,  force  and  directnei^s. 
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After  you  get  a  thought,  get  the  words  that  will  exactly  express  that 
thought. 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  generally  considered  a  master  of  English  ^^-^ 
prose,  learned  to  write  by  imitation.  He  would  read  a  page  from  an  8M*ra»s 
author  Uke  Thackeray,  Addison,  Froude  or  Swift,  then  laying  the  book 
aside,  he  would  make  an  abridgement  of  it  in  his  own  words.  After  a 
day  or  two  he  would,  from  his  abridgement,  write  the  story,  episode  or 
passage,  in  the  style  as  he  remembered  it,  of  the  original.  He  would  then 
compare  the  two,  noting  carefully  just  where  he  was  weak. 

In  this  way  he  learned  to  express  clearly,  vigorously  and  powerfully 
the  thoughts  that  came  to  him. 

I  shall  give  but  a  glance  to  this  question  of  words  and  grammatical 
construction. 

I  know  most  business  men  fee!  nervous  about  putting  themselves  on  otubimi  i» 
paper,  fearing  they  may  not  appear  to  that  advantage  their  position  in  to  m« 
other  things  affords  them. 

This  fear,  as  I  have  said  in  a  previous  chapter,  is  unworthy. 

Grammar,  as  a  rule  of  procedure  in  composition,  must  always  take 
a  secondary  place  to  the  idea  and  the  individuality  of  its  expression. 
Witness  Andrew  Jackson's  public  and  private  correspondence. 

Good  English  is  a  term  about  which  today  too  many  well  trained 
technical  experts  are  waging  war,  for  us  to  fear  the  consequences  of  a 
split  infinitive. 

Lincoln's  classic,  the  Gettysburg  oration,  is  the  enunciation  of  a 
man  whose  schooling  came  from  daily  contact  with  his  fellow  men,  in 
whose  faces  he  saw  mirrored  the  thoughts  and  understanding  his  words 
evoked. 

As  Herbert  Spencer  points  out  in  "Facts  and  Comments,"  the  college  Hwbsrt 
man  or  school  man  is  rarely  a  good  writer,  his  style  is  seldom  good   -atyw 
because  it  is  seldom  his  own.    Our  colleges  study  models  with  the  result 
that  cant  phrases,  outworn  and  rigid,  are  scattered  here  and  there,  and 
the  vehicle  of  expression  is  Addison's,  more  or  less  cranky  and  double- 
jointed,  it  is  true ;  the  meat  of  ideas  alone  is  the  man's  own. 

If  we  become  permeated  with  our  subject — full  of  if,  until  it  bubbles 
over  and  pours  out  of  us  on  the  slightest  pretext^ — we  can  say  a  thing  to 
make  the  world  hear  and  understand  it.    Our  style  rs  likely  to  be  good  if 
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not  remarkable.  It  is  the  worst  possible  thing  that  can  happen  to  an 
advertiser,  when  people  come  to  remark  how  cleverly  he  puts  things, 
unless  the  force  and  cogency  of  the  idea  is  just  as  remarkable. 

AbuM  Yet  I  have  seen  advertisers  go  to  the  most  absurd  lengths  to  invent 

Catoh-PhnHi 

a  catch  phrase,  anxiously  hunting  a  combination  of  words  that  would 
startle  this  cynical,  blase,  foolish  old  world  of  ours,  when  words  without 
sense  are  as  temple  bells,  sounds  without  meaning  for  the  unbeliever. 

Take  it,  too,  as  a  truism,  that  style,  considered  apart  from  the 
thought,  never  yet  made  a  successful  advertisement.  It  has  spoiled  many. 
The  man  who  watches  his  style  too  closely  is  likely  to  become  finicky  and 
nasty-nice  about  the  choice  of  his  words. 

Nothing  weakens  advertising  more  than  Nancyfied  writing. 

Over  nicety  in  phrasing  shows  a  greater  anxiety  about  how  it  sounds 
than  about  what  is  said. 

▼i"t  im  The  perfect  style  is  the  welding  of  an  idea  with  its  expression  so 

atytai  completely  that  they  can  not  he  separated. 

That  which  clearly  conveys  the  idea,  which  makes  it  attractive, 
which  makes  it  interesting,  creates  a  harmony  in  that  inner  ear  of  mental 
consciousness,  where  what  men  tell  us  is  weighed,  appraised,  and  accepted 
or  rejected,  on  its  valuation  as  a  sincere  expression  of  themselves  or  the 
truth  as  we  know  it. 

But  these  things  may  not  be  mastered  in  their  perfection  by  any 
study  of  masters  or  books.  They  are  innate,  as  the  sense  of  rhythm, 
but  any  man  should  study  wortls  that  he  may  express  his  thoughts  so 
that  logic  and  wit  may  find  no  flaw. 

It  is  the  first  requisite  of  any  advertising,  that  we  should  want  lo  say 
exactly  what  we  mean  ami  no  more,  surely  not  less. 

The  rest  lies  with  the  pcnple  who  read  our  copy. 

The  main  thing  is,  do  not  talk  like  a  copybook,  but  like  yourself,  as 
yourself,  and  let  the  grammar  take  care  of  itself. 

There  is  in  the  art  of  self-expression  something  which  can  not  be 
taught,  as  words  can  be  defined,  or  grammatical  ruleg  laid  down  in  the 
dry-as-dust  language  of  pcdanlic  minds. 

That  something  is  more  precious,  more  potent,  more  to  be  sought 
than  things  merely  conventional — it    is    the    power  to  express  the    "I" 
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in  you,  wliicli  embodies  and  reflects  your  knowledge  of  men,  of  banking 
and  of  the  world  of  business. 

Leave  the  rest  to  the  bookmen. 

It  is  right  here  that  we  must  understand  what  advertising  individ-   **•'  " 
uaHty  involves.     It  is  the  duty  of  the  advertising  individuality  not  to 
advertise  banking  in  general,  but  one  bank  in  particular. 

How?  ' 

By  making  yourself — the  "I"  in  you — a  part  of  that  advertisement 
so  completely,  that  your  individuality  shall  go  with  and  become  an  invis- 
ible part  of  it. 

Why  should  ail  advertising  be  different?  How  much  more  comfort- 
able and  satisfactory  it  would  be  if  we  could  arrange  all  our  advertising 
inexactly  the  same  way.  Suppose  every  space  was  the  same  size,  all  the 
displays  were  the  same,  and  all  the  advertisements  were  written  by  the 
same  hand,  in  the  same  way. 

It  would  be  unprofitable,  because  it  would  not  meet  human  nature. 

We  like  individuals — not  people, . 

We  are  attracted  by-  individuals,  not  by  the  mass,  because  we  can 
understand  only  what  we  are. 


"I"  in  us  will  creep  out  to  mar  or  improve  the  result.    According  to  our  * 
capacity  we  accept  or  reject,  absorb  or  imitate,  what  we  can  from  our 
environment,  experience  and  the  people  we  have  met  and  those  we  know. 

As  the  mere  physical  attributes  of  an  advertisement  are  not  the  most 
powerful  forces  for  characterizing  it  in  the  mind  of  the  man  or  woman, 
so  we  do  not  think  of  Jones  as  a  lump  of  flesh  taking  up  twenty-one  cubic 
feet  of  air  space,  but  we  think  of  his  characteristics,  by  which  he  is  indi- 
vidualized in  our  mind. 

We  think  of  something  he  does,  or  we  have  a  sensation  of  pleasure, 
pain,  distrust,  anger,  cold  hatred,  or  disgust,  when  a  man's  name  is 
spoken. 

Think  of  two  men,  and  while  you  may  see  a  smiling  or  a  frowning 
face,  yet  it  is  the  individual,  persona!  characteristics  that  immediately 
arise  in  your  mind. 
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'  As  I  think  of  the  bank  clerk,  I  see  him  at  the  work  with  which  I 

have  associated  him.  I  see  him  in  a  score  of  ways — aided  and  abetted 
by  my  experience,  stories  I  have  read  or  heard,  and  the  pictures  I  have 
seen  in  magazines  and  newspapers. 

In  many  of  these  ways  I  have  not  seen  him  in  the  body,  but  they  are 
just  as  vivid  and  real  lo  me  as  those  I  have  talked  and  walked  with,  and  I 
probably  personify  in  my  sensations. 

When  I  think  of  bankers,  I  think  of  those  I  have  met,  their  adver- 
tising as  it  has  appeared  in  newspapers  and  magazines,  what  I  have  read 
of  them,  all  goes  into  the  alembic  of  my  mind,  from  which  comes  a  class 
individuality  more  or  less  defined,  according  as  my  experience  and  famil- 
iarity have  been  intimate  or  superficial. 

We  create  from  the  stored  up  memory-data,  furnished  by  our  senses, 
the  personality  which  our  friends  and  acquaintances  enjoy  in  our  minds. 

As  each  advertiser  therefore,  reflects  accurately  in  his  advertising 
his  tnie  personality  to  the  world  at  large,  he  is  understood  or  misunder- 
stood, rightly  or  wrongly  appraised,  according  to  his  power  to  make  the 
crowd  understand  and  believe,  and  his  capacity  is  high  or  low. 

We  can  not  see  ourselves  as  others  see  us:  we  feel  ourselves,  know 
ourselves,  to  be  different  from  what  we  feel  others  to  be. 


'  We  can  therefore  put  more  feeling  and  emotion  and  persuasion  into 

a  plea  in  our  own  person  than  we  can  into  a  plea  through  a  fictitious  and 
nebulous  personality. 

Probably  we  will  admit  the  truth  of  these  things  as  relating  to  our- 
selves. 

They  are  true  of  others. 

Let  us  now  treat  the  matter  of  personality  in  an  objective  sense. 

We  must  understand  where  our  personality  meets  the  personality 
of  the  possible  buyer. 

As  we  want  to  meet  the  people  with  whom  we  do  business  face  to 
face,  so  to  speak,  so  we  must  be  known  in  our  own  personality. 

The  "1"  in  us  reaches  out  to  the  "I"  in  the  other  man. 
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I  want  to  knozv  him.    I  do  not  want  to  know  his  class,  I  do  not  want  ^  **"" 
to  know  bankers,  save  that  particular  banker  who  is  to  keep  my  money.  •■»  om 

It  is  the  old  lady  who  wanted  to  know  the  teller's  name. 

"I  love,"  "I  liate,"  "1  abhor,"  awakens  a  more  concrete,  definite 
feeling  when  spoken  or  written  by  a  person  known,  than  when  expressed 
by  a  nebulous  editorial  "we" — "'we  love,"  "we  hale,"  etc. 

The  letter  "I,"  itself  is  jjersonal — a  straight,  perpendicular  letter 
recognizable  anywhere  in  a  page,  and  the  only  letter  in  the  alphabet  used 
alone  and  in  full  cap,  with  a  single  exception.* 

It  attracts  the  eye  on  any  page. 

The  man  who  uses  it  stands  out  defined  and  concrete,  repelled  or 
attracted,  and  we  think  we  knowJiim  better  because  of  it. 

It  is  emotional,  because  the  letter  stands  for  our  emotional  selves. 

The  editorial  "we"  is  impersonal  and  cold,  if  not  repellent. 

No  publication  has  ever  arrived  anywhere,  been  anything,  done 
much,  until  that  editorial  "we"  had  been  transposed  in  the  public  mind 
into  some  personality. 

When  Dana  was  the  "we"  of  the  "New  York  Sun,"  it  enjoyed  its 
greatest  influence ;  the  same  can  be  said  of  Greeley  when  he  was  the  "we" 
of  the  "New  York  Tribune,"  and  now  Hearst  or  Brisbane  is  thought  of 
when  one  reads  the  editorials  in  the  former's  dailies. 

We  feel  when  a  man  talks  to  us  in  his  own  avowed  personality — 
and  we  are  attracted  or  repelled  as  his  personality  agrees  or  disagrees 
with  us — just  as  we  are  attracted  or  repelled  in  our  daily  lives  by  other 
personalities  we  meet. 

We  are  interested  in  the  personality  of  others  because  by  them  we  o»«tu'» 
are  revealed  to  ourselves,  for  as  Goethe  says  in  his  "Tasso :" 


We  can  not  understand  others  save  as  we  understand  ourselves. 

So  the  president  who  signed  with  his  name  in  fac  simile,  an  adver- 
tisement of  a  life  insurance  company, t  in  which  was  used  the  phiral 
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The  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Socicty 
OF  THE  United  States 

Ntw  Y<^  Mirdi  I,  fMT. 

Te  lie  PoUcshotdtn  tid  A^tnti  of  Ibi  Evnltblt  Socitty  t 

\JSm  Inturtncc  hu  pantd  dvoucti  HUlher  var  ol  atiUlian.  The 
volmnc  el  busliKi*  In  iroi  wu  dlminiihcd.  NotwUhitandinc  thU,  much 
hu  bun  acttunfJiihcd  (hat  li  cxuidlncly  eraltfylnf . 

ThctoUlinttiafthcSoclMranJunurTi,  IV06,«n  M«1.I76J14,M, 
wdoBjinuiry  I,  IM)7.ai[i«t*<c(>  HM3S2.375.13. 

The  raymcnti  lo  poHcyhoMn  durini  1906  vw  H4^»1.M2.S8. 
Of  Ihb  turn  S7^9,7M.91  v*i  paU  in  (Uvtdcndt  to  poUcyhoUtA- 

!q  190*  the  poUtyholdtn  rtcchrcd  TtUX  out  of  tytiT  (WUi  dirturKd  by 
lh>  Sockty  to  79.i'i  uied  lor  upmMi  and  t»xa;  In  IWS  they  RCttvH 
H.65X  to  25.35^  paid  out  for  all  other  purpocaj  and  In  190t  out  of  tviry 
^njt.,  (i  diibuncmoil*  tOv  vent  to  poUc^ioUcn  wfaUt  only  20x  wu  cx- 
aatiitA  to  th«  eowlaci  tf  thi  buibwv.  Thii  wu  a  rtdoOion  of  about  o«- 
tUrd  In  the  txpcnsc  di  adminiKradon  to  total  dlibuntmcnti.  SuH  futthn 
Impnvtminl  alonf  thli  line  will  be  the  aidiavor. 

The  ratk>  of  upcnii  toprtmlum  Inom*  vaa  24.13K  m  1904  and  Z2.M^ 
m  l»5t  iWa  wa«  rtductd  M>  1934«  to  l»6,adecr«ai«  in  railo  of  20,B*.-fr«n 
1904  and  14v  Irou  1905. 

Tht  raUo  of  the  Sodcty'i  total  aspcmci  lo  Itt  toWl  income  wu  I9.4IX 
tal9(Handl7,3Wlii1905;  ihta  wmi  radoced  lo  i4.4e<(  in  1906,  a  aavtnt  of 
23AM  fnm  1904  and  JO-tX  hctttr  than  1905. 

The  Sodtty  loaned  durta(  190i  to  iti  poUcyholdcn  on  thdr  poUda 
$l7,4t9,MC7&  Tbe  louu  madt  so  Sul  Eetale  Moitiaaa  ainounltd  to 
$14,542,412.50.  On  Bonda  In  »*ldi  th«  Society  may  leeaUy  tnvctf  H 
Iwied  113350,000,  the  market  valui  di  the  eoHaleral  beinj  at  all  Uma  'Xl\ 
huuoaofthelom. 

The  incone  d  the  Sodtty  (nm  Ha  tMeren  and  wila  wu  11,909373.39 
Rcalcr  in  I90i  th»n  In  1905.  tht  avtnc*  "tc  id  Intenat  yielded  by  the 
Sodet/a  bivcSincnti  which  amounUd  to  3.90k  In  1904,  waa  4.0311  in  \9S 
■od  A2Vi  to  IHK.  TUa  tootaac  to  tocomc  torn  hiveatrnmla  haa  been  ac 
Mufibhed  without  Ibe  aacrillce  o(  a  itafle  point  of  lafily. 

Tttc  EtRllaUc  Sodety  luw  never,  «Inec  tia  Mdrtcaea. 
bcca  !■  bctta  ttaandal  condHloa  Omb  al  Ihc  pre«eat 
tlBC>     Ra   iii«tf.<   were    never    more    semrel)>  tatvcslea. 

Vith  a  (urplui,  IndudkiE  amountt  held  awaiting  appurticnment  open  deterred 
fvldtnd  polldea,  ol  }6S,720332.74,  poUcyholdan  and  procpecUve  palrona  of 
the  Society  can  be  abulutefy  aiaurcd  of  Ita  Lnprccnablc  ffaundal  atrtngth  to 
make  every  cootrid  good. 

Menra.  Haakbia  &  Sdli,  Certified  Public  AccounUnta,  have  verified  iba 
Society't  ctatemeni  cf  recdpti  and  dbburacmenla  for  tfia  year  1906  and  hava 
certiflcdiheflnancUlaindltlcnofthcSodctyaaofDecenibcr  31,1906.  Acopy 
of  tbdr  nport  will  be  mailed  upon  requeat  to  any  one  intcraated. 

The  Sodety  la  complying  aquarcly  with  the  aplrlt  and  the  letter  of  the 
new  faiaurancc  law*  rl  the  State  i£  New  York,  and  often  to  tlie  Inaurtog 
puUic  the  new  Standard  polldea  preicrlbcd  by  iheaa  lawt.  aaieguarded  by  un- 
quaatloacd  accurtty  and  backed  by  a  detarmlnaClon  on  the  part  of  ita  Dtrtcton 
and  Offictn  to  ao  manage  the  Equitable  Life  Aaaurance  Sodety  thai  it  irill 
centinue  lo  cocmoend  itaelf  lo  prcaent  poUcyholderi  and  command  the  palroruge 
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pronoun  "we,"  has  instinctively  retained  most  of  the  merits  of  the  first 
person  singular  while  observing  an  antique  tradition. 

The  reader  can  not  personify  a  bank  or  corporation  as  quickly  as  he 
can  attach  the  bank  or  corporation  to  a  person. 

Every  man  stands  for  something  or  nothing,  in  the  public  mind. 


ality,  so  it  is  easiest  to  think  of  a  bank  as  a  personality  when  some  indi- 
vidual stands  for  and  reflects  the  practice  and  principles  of  the  institution. 

The  Standard  Oil  Company  in  the  popular  mind  is  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller, although  Mr.  Rockefeller  may  not,  as  he  says,  have  had  anything 
to  do  with  its  active  management  for  years. 

To  all  intents  and  purposes  the  government  at  Washington,  in  the 
public  mind,  is  the  President. 

You  do  not  think  of  me  as  a  man  five  feet,  eleven  inches  in  height, 
weighing  one  hundred  and  ninety  pounds,  with  light  hair  and  grey  eyes, 
but  as  a  man  with  a  certain  knowledge  or  ignorance  of  sane  advertising, 
according  as  you  agree  or  disagree  with  what  you  read  here. 

My  personality  in  your  mind  is  a  group  of  ideas,  impressions,  which 
is  dependent  on  your  ex[)erience  and  education,  for  it's  vividness  and 

definition. 

In  thinking  of  me  you  may  have  a  distinct  image  of  my  personality, 
which  may  be  younger  or  older,  smaller  or  larger,  with  black  instead  of 
light  hair,  brown  instead  of  gray  eyes. 

If,  however,  we  trace  that  image  back,  we  will  find  it  associated  with 
a  similar  group  of  characteristics  in  a  person  whom  you  have  known  or 
seen  or  read  about,  who  ba{l  the  physical  appearance  you  have  given  me. 

So  the  "I"  in  you  speaks  to  the  "I"  in  me,  in  a  more  understandable 
tongue,  a  clearer  note  of  appeal  than  if  either  hid  lieliind  the  "we"  that 
neither  could  as  readily  grasp  and  personify. 

The  qualities  of  individuality  as  we  see  them  here,  must  suggest  the  its ' Ou^itiM 

«f     IndiTidulit) 

qualities  of  leadership,  and  that  savors  in  turn  of  manliness  and  power, 
of  feeling  and  emotions,  of  strength  and  tenderness,  and  above  all,  of 
sincerity. 
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The  leader  can  not  be  less  sincere  than  his  followers;  he  must  be 
,  affirmative,  he  must  lead  forward  and  onward. 

So  the  leader  attracts,  interests,  persuades  and  moves  onward  to 
action  and  results. 

The  successful  advertiser  does  the  same. 

We  see  this,  all  the  greatest  advertisers  have  been  leaders  of  men, 
and  vice  versa. 

The  successful  advertiser  always  has  personality  because  he  must 
whole-heartedly  believe  in  himself  and  his  own. 

"This  leadership,"  as  another  has  well  said,  "takes  place  through  the 
communication  of  ideas  to  the  minds  of  others,  and  unless  the  ideas  so 
presented  are  congenial  to  those  other  minds,  they  will  evidently  be 
rejected." 

'  We  make  deiinite  men  our  leaders,  as  we  want  definite  advertising. 

'  Don't  let  Goethe's  sentiment,  "Where  there  is  no  mystery  there  is  no 

power,"  mislead  you.  Some  advertisers,  with  fell  purpose,  have  made 
their  advertising  murky,  indefinite,  hazy — "to  arouse  the  curiosity,"  they 
claim. 

There  is  an  attraction  in  a  fascinatingly  interesting  puzzle,  but 
certainly  not  in  the  wordy  rebus  that  can  lay  no  hold  on  the  self-interest 
long  enough  to  be  read. 

The  mystery  is  not  in  what  the  advertiser  is  talking  about,  but  it  is 
in  the  puzzling,  subtle,  unfathomable  secret  of  his  magnetic  power 
over  us. 

When  I  urge  the  use  of  the  first  person  singular,  you  think,  "Vulgar, 
egotistic." 

Against  the  cry  of  egotism  and  vulgarity  it  is  difficult  to  contend, 
especially  with  those  minds  that  seize  upon  a  generality  and  shut  their 
eyes  and  ears  and  minds  to  all  contrary  suggestion. 
1  The  egotism  which  is  conscious  of  power  over  others,  and  has  a 

\  luminous  insight  into  the  clandestine  powers  and  thoughts  of  others — 
that  fearlessly  and  pungently  expresses  this  power  and  insight — will 
escape  the  criticism  of  the  world  at  large. 

Simplicity  is  surety  and  directness,  but  it  may  be  none  the  less 
personal,  an  expression  of  the  ego,  in  fact,  it  must  be. 
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If  we  properly  estimate  our  relation  to  the  world,  and  the  world  "" 
understands  us.  We  are  not  weak  but  powerful,  not  vain  but  masterful,  with  tk* 
not  silly  but  strong.  """ 

We  may  not  assume  a  personality  as  a  mask  at  a  bail,  for  we  are 
soon  found  out  and  made  to  appear  absurd. 

The  weak,  unstable  individuality  trying  to  act  the  part  of  a  strong 
man,  is  inevitably  doomed  to  ignominious  defeat,  because  the  world 
despises  a  pretender. 

The  man  who  uses  "I"  in  his  talks  with  the  public  has  less  tempta- 
tion to  do  this,  to  put  himself  in  a  position  where  he  is  likely  to  appear 
a  fool,  because  he  is  expressing  himself. 

The  personality  of  all  great  leaders  has  been  the  most  masterful  of 
their  attractions;  the  expression  of  their  hearts  and  souls  have  won  tJieir 
followers  to  an  unselfish  devotion. 

Alexander  the  Great  refused  water  when  his  soldiers  were  thirsty.  '/"g,^"t'™' 
Hannibal  suffered  with  his  men.  and  was  himself  a  man  unafraid  of  self-  L«d»n 
expression.  He  never  had  a  mutiny.  Caesar  loved  his  Tenth  Legion  as 
they  loved  him.  Turenne  was  "our  father"  to  his  soldiers;  Marlborough, 
"Corporal  John;"  Napoleon,  "Little  Corporal;"  Sheridan  was  "Little 
Phil,"  the  diminutive  expressing  that  affection  which  his  simplicity 
evoked  in  the  hearts  of  the  men  whom  he  understood  and  who  understood 
him. 

In  all,  the  ego  of  these  men  was  the  masterful  essence  of  their  mag- 
netism and  the  confidence  they  called  forth. 

Egotism  is  not  ignoble  save  as  it  serves  ignoble  ends,  in  which 
case  it  inevitably  defeats  itself. 

If  a  financier  domineers  and  dogmatizes  about  what  he  will  do  or  not  h. 
do,  for  himself,  for  his  selfish  gain,  and  shows  no  greater  purpose,  then  ^^ 
he  can  not  afford  to  be  known.     He  should  hide  that  personality  as  far  Him«if 
beneath  the  corporate  "we"  as  possible. 

The  greatest  advertisers  have  identified  their  efforts,  their  goods, 
their  work,  trade,  wealth,  with  themselves.  They  have  dedicated  them- 
selves to  an  idea,  to  the  demonstration  of  a  principle,  that  they  were 
going  to  make  the  best  and  cheapest  shoes  for  $3.50.  The  best  and  cheap- 
est haberdashery  in  Chicago  has  been  linked  with  a  man  who  shows  the 
back  of  his  head,  and  asks  the  people,  "Meet  me  face  to  face." 
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Personality  is  not  affectation — it  is  human  nature. 

Tbii^sHid!  ^*  ^"'^  "'*"  calling  another  egotistic  when  they  disagree  with  him ; 

xcotutia  rarely  by  those  who  think  he  is  right. 

People  like  to  be  dominated,  as  we  have  seen,  hence  they  are  attracted 
by  a  strong  personality  in  action.  They  believe  in  him  in  proportion  as  he 
believes  in  himself  and  them. 

Count  the  I's  in  the  first  chapters  of  Danvin's,  "The  Origin  of 
Species,"  yet  Darwin,  one  of  the  most  modest  of  men,  could  not  have  been 
accused  of  egotism,  except  by  the  unbelieving  reader.  Darwin  puts  the 
issue  plainly  and  the  adverse  critic  has  two  things  to  fight,  Darwin  and 
the  statement. 

But  the  "I"  must  stand  for  something — a  personality  with  a  sincere 
and  firm  judgment. 

If  a  man  says,  "I  know  this  to  be  the  best  bank  for  the  poor  wage 
earner,  because  it  is  managed  by  wage  earners  for  wage  earners,"  he  may 
impress  the  ignorant,  but  the  experienced  laugh  at  the  ridiculous  state- 
ment, because  the  mere  fact  that  it  is  managed  by  wage  earners  would 
not  make  it  a  good  bank  for  any  one. 

whr  wb  ^g  (.g^j,  j],p  more  easily  adopt  and  trust  the  ideas  of  ihe  man  whom 

Adapt  ud  we  know  and  trust,  as  our  own  ideas. 

Read  Stevenson  or  Whitman  or  Thackeray — and  if  we  agree  with 
them,  we  translate  their  I's  into  our  own  personal  pronoun,  and  become 
a  p^rt  of  the  printed  page. 

All  of  us  know  that  the  "I"  in  us  is  the  thing  we  most  cherish.    We 
■  brave  death  rather  than  sacrifice  honor ;  we  suffer  misunderstanding  and 
contumely  and  slander  rather  than  sacrifice  our  conscience ;  we  sufifer 
privation  and  want  and  physical  pain  rather  than  loss  of  self-respect.* 

We  respect  ihe  "I"  in  others  because  we  live,  endure  hardships  and 
even  death  for  the  "I"  in  ourselves. 

In  fact  we  admire  the  "I"  in  any  manly  man,  and  manliness  will 
probably  be  the  best  test  of  the  egotism  that  is  worthy. 

Let  us  turn  to  an  application,  for  a  moment,  of  some  of  the  general 
principles  we  have  suggested. 


Tnut    Id«u 
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During  the  years  1905  and  1906  the  business  world  experienced  a 
liotise-deaning  that  it  will  not  soon  forget. 

The  people  saw,  and  understood,  many  things  they  never  had  seen 
or  understood  before.  Prosperity  like  hard  times  creates  critics  and 
critics  create  unrest — witness  the  phenomenon  of  the  desire  for  |K>litical 
change  in  the  midst  of  good  times. 

The  insurance  investigation  was  made  necessary  by  ignorance^  the  ""  ' 
people's,  and  the  insurance  managers. 

The  insurance  companies  had  never  considered  the  people. 

,,,  ■  They  had  said,  "Give  us  your  money  and  leave  the  rest  to  us," 

When  the  people  commenced  to  understand  what  could  be  done  they 
immediately  rushed  to  the  belief  that  the  worst  had  been  done. 

The  Insurance  Companies  found  themselves  without  the  friendship 
of  public  opinion.  They  had  forgotten  the  people  back  of  the  legislators 
and  the  politicians.  They  forgot  that  buying  legislation  remains  effective 
only  when  the  people  are  ignorant  or  indifferent. 

When  the  crash  came  they  had  nothing  to  stay  the  storm.  It  cost 
them  millions  of  dollars ;  and  a  complete  re-organization  of  their  financial 
methods. 

This  advertisement  signed  by  President  Paul  Morton  of  the  Equit- 
able (Figure  i )  is  stronger  by  far  than  if  it  were  simply  a  page  signed  by 
the  Equitable  Life  as  in  the  old  days.    Read  it — is  it  not  so? 

Here  is  another  life  insurance  advertisement  as  an  example  from  *"*" 
Henry  Tatnall  of  the  Washington  Life  (Figure  2).    Is  it  not  stronger 
than  the  advertising  you  see  in  the  magazines  ? 

I  happen  to  know  these  advertisements  have  brought  returns  in 
larger  numbers  and  better  quality  than  was  received  from  the  old  style  of 
advertising  copy. 

The  advertisement  of  Thomas  W.  Lawson  (Figure  3)  is  an  example 
of  the  use  of  the  personal  pronoun  and  the  force  of  personality.  Probably 
one  of  the  most  picturesque  personalities  in  the  market  today  and  one  that 
has  wielded  a  tremendous  influence  among  the  small  dealers  and  traders 
and  who  has  few  peers  as  a  manipulator,  Lawson  has  always  been  a  great 
believer  in  printers'  ink. 
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IN  summer  you  buy  the  winter's  coal  because  it  is 
cheaper  and  you  can  get  it. 
Insure   your  life  for  the  same  reasons — while 

you  are  in  health,  and  because  now  it  will  cost 
you  less  than  later. 

How  much  insurance  you  ought  to  carry  and 
what  it  will  cost  I  will  take  up  with  you  personally  by 
letter  if  you  write  me  direct.  State  your  age,  re- 
sources, prospects,  and  I'll  gladly  advise  you. 

One  argument  concerning  insurance  which  isn't 
old,  hackneyed  and  threadbare  is  this:  Every  pay-roll 
man  needs  insurance  to  do  the  pay-roll's  service  to  his 
family  after  the  pay-roll  loses  his  name  by  death.  But, 
no  salary-earning  man  needs,  or  should  take,  more  in- 
surance than  he  can  comfortably  carry;  the  best  is  the 
protection-to  -his-famtly  sort. 

I  want  you  to  get  just  the  right  kind;  and  I 
want  to  personally  prove  to  you  why  you  ought  to  get 
it  AT  ONCE.  If  you  ask  my  advice  I'll  feel  you 
value  it.,     Write  me  direct  and  see. 


Q^ 
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COPPERS. 

3i«-TRlNlTY-«3« 


WATCH    TRINITY    TOOAV. 


THOMAS  W.  LAWSON. 
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Let  us  leave  out  of  our  consideration  any  special  knowledge  we  may 
have  of  liis  principles  or  his  business  morals. 

Let  us  admit  that  he  is  "either  saint  or  devil" — that  is  not  germane 
to  our  argument. 

Surrender  yourself  to  the  force  he  wields. 

No  one  who  knows  anything  about  the  market  and  this  man's  his- 
tory but  admits,  that  he  can  shake  any  condition  and  make  things  lively 
for  the  interests  he  fights,  and  secure  an  attentive  ear  and  a  watchful 
eye  to  his  words  and  his  ftiovements. 

'  We  may  not  find  much  to  desire  in  the  quality  of  his  candor,  but  his 

I  style  of  slashing  into  the  heart  of  his  subject,  his  constant  seeking  battle, 

his    swashbuckling  metliods    and    his   apparen't    disdain    of   the    sleek 

suavity  of  the  polished  promoter,  developed  for  him  a  personality  in  the 

public  mind  which  has  made  him  a  power. 

Do  not  let  us  take  sides. 

Here  is  a  column  and  a  half  ad  that  is  breathing  the  cool  anger  of  a 
misrepresented  man  who  has  a  good  thing  and  wants  to  protect  those 
whom  he  has  helped  into  it.  The  whole  ad  is  forceful.  Now  if  the  very 
name  of  Lawson  does  not  spell  charlatanry  and  smell  of  putrefaction,  you 
have  got  to  admit  that  he  is  making  use  of  a  great  power  in  a  powerful 
way. 

You  must  admit  that  he  can  reach  into  every  nook  and  cranny  of 
the  land.  In  your  bank  at  this  minute  there  may  be  a  man  or  woman 
who  is  withdrawing  his  or  her  savings  to  help  put  Trinity  where  Lawson 
wants  it  to  go. 

Say  he  is  a  bad  force  let  loose  for  ruinous  ends,  what  are  you  as 

the  conservators  of  the  public  purse  doing  to  stop  it? 

1  Sitting  in  your  private  offices  and  telling  some  of  your  moneyed 

'  friends  not  to  be  influenced  by  this  wild  Bostonian?     What  good  does 

that  do  the  little  fellow  you  are  forgetting  and  whose  deposits  you  paid 

to  get? 

If  Lawson  is  after  all  a  beneficent  influence  what  are  you  doing  to 
hold  the  benefits  in  your  own  bank  and  city?  Why  should  this  Bostonian 
reach  into  your  Texas  home  and  lay  your  bank  under  tribute?  Why 
indeed  ? 
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Is  it  not  because  you  let  him  by  doing  a  little  preaching  and  talking 
on  your  own  hook  ? 

Bnprou  Suppose  he  were  to  change  all  those  I's  to  We,  tone  down  the  char- 

Tu*  acteristic  "egotism"'  as  you  will  call  it,  and  make  it  a  nice  well-worded, 
a  trifle  pompous,  statement  and  sign  it,  Thomas  W.  Lawson  &  Com- 
pany.   Wouldn't  half  of  the  force  be  gone? 

Suppose  again  it  were  all  put  in  the  third  person  and  we  had,  "Mr. 
Lawson  says,"  and  so  on,  wouldn't  it  be  a  weak  and  wobbly  pronounce- 
ment, too?  The  thing  that  will  defy  the  closest  analysis  is  the  Lawson  in 
it.  That  is  the  part  that  is  the  strength  in  attaining  the  object  for  which 
it  is  written,  the  strengthening  of  the  market  by  holding  the  small  hold- 
ers of  Trinity  in  line,  and  without  all  the  weaknesses  that  you  see  in  it 
that  object  could  not  be  so  well  realized. 

Lawson  knows  the  market  and  his  people.  He  knows  how  to  talk 
to  them. 

The  only  object  of  injecting  Lawson  into  this  discussion  is  to  show 
the  real  force  of  personality  as  applied  to  the  discussion  of  financial  sub- 
jects with  the  public, 

^'^*"  Here  is  a  style  of  advertising  {Figure  4)  somewhat  different  from 

the  usual  run  of  bank  advertising.  In  the  first  place  the  bank  itself  is 
different,  in  that  it  gives  a  mutual  or  co-operative  feature  whereby  after 
the  regular  stipulated  dividend  is  declared,  the  bank  divides  the  surplus 
among  the  depositors  and  shareholders  equally. 

The  plain  talk  of  this  ad  is  very  attractive  to  many  small  depositors. 
It  is  a  plain  statement  of  the  principles  on  which  tJie  bank  is  organized 
and  has  the  news  features  of  which  I  have  spoken  before. 

The  most  unique  and  interesting  part  of  the  ad,  however,  is  the  sec- 
tion dealing  with  the  people  who  deposit  in  the  bank.  After  all  talk 
about  the  officers  the  most  confidence  is  obtained  through  those  who  have 
placed  their  money  in  the  bank. 

The  firms  mentioned  are  known  as  conservative  business  houses 
and  their  judgment  is  we!!  known.  The  fact  that  such  depositors  are 
with  the  bank  means  a  great  deal  to  the  prestige  of  the  bank.  From  the 
comments  made  by  over  a  thousand  correspondents  this  ad  is  much 
stronger  than  the  mere  mention  of  strong  names  on  the  board.  Espe- 
cially is  this  true  after  the  exposure  of  directors  as  dummies. 
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J.  P.  MORGAN  &  CO. 

Wall  Street,  Corner  Broad 
NEW  YORK 

DREXEL  &  CO. 

Comer  of  Fifth  and  Chestnut  Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 

MORGAN.  HARJES  &  CO. 

J I    Boulevard  Haussmann 
PARIS 

DOMESTIC  AND  FOREIGN  BANKERS 

DF|x»i»  ittrWed  subject  to  Dnft.      Sccuriliei 


'lilablc 


AlTOaNEYa    AND    AcENTS    OF 

Messrs.  J.  P.  MORGAN  &  CO. 

No.  22  Old  Broad  Street 
LONDON 


August  Beimoat&  Co. 

BANKERS 

No.  23  Nassau  Street 


Messrs.  Rothschild 


Loadon,  Paris  and  Vienna 


Draw  Bills  oF  Kichonge,  and  make 
Telegraphic  Transfers  to  Europe, 
Cuba  and  the  other  West  Indies, 
Mexico  and  California, 
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"JTntfte  a  Bank 

fy  the  Men  Behfndlt." - 

1  We  Invile  attention  i»  the  per- 
sonnel of  our  Bourd  o[  Dlrcclon. 
1  You  will  llnil  thPtn  men  who 
hB,ve  made  succesaea  In  lite— not 
through  jpeculaUon.  but  by  thrift 
and  Industry  aione  ^  It  l>  a  sufll- 
dent  guarantee  of  prudent,  con- 
ratlve  ituinagement 


Commercal And  Farmers' 
National  BuA, 

Howard  and  Ocnnwi  Streets. 
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Strongest  in  the  World. 

STAND  PAT 

Outaide  of  a  ffiw  big  Eaalcrn  reutera  the  countrj 
ncTer  naa  more  prosperous. 

The  corn  crop  is  the  Ihi^csI  i"  value  ever  produced 
— other  slRplc  crops  are  good. 

Everywhere  west  of  the  MiH.siBSi])pi  there  is  a  short- 
age of  para.  The  farmci's.  thit  banks  aud  Ihe  Uisioess  pub- 
lic of  the  entire  country,  outside  of  the  Eastern  eittes,  are 
eojoi'iDK  extreme  good  tmies.  And  while  right  here  ni 
the  t^t  money  conditions  are  ini^i'tllod.  the  difFiodty  is 
due,  not  to  natural  conditions,  hut  to  causes  llint  are  cov 
rective  io  character  and  that  arc  bound  to  have  a  la^tin^ 
salutary  effect. 

The  vast  resources  of  this  coimtrj'  are  just  beginnniK 
to  be  developed— t lie  future  has  lliings  in  store  that  ni'c 
scarcely  dreamed  of  now 

And  while  the  present  fluannal  readjustments  ar<- 
BCTere  they  cannot  be  anythiitg  hut  teinporar]'  m  charae- 
ter— and  arc  bound  to  be  bcnelicial  in  effect. 
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that  dori  not  jlactualc  I'l 


THE  EQUITABLE 

IjFE  ASSUftNCE.  SaCIETY 

EDWARD  A.  WOODS,  KUnagM-. 
E4VIUM*  now,  Frick  BUc 
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^'lijti*  You  will  also  notice  how  emphatic  the  ad  is  about  the  directors  and 

officers  borrowing  money  from  the  bank.    This  comes  in  recognition  of 
the  present  state  of  public  feeling  and  opinion. 

The  advertisements  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  and  August 
Belmont  &  Co.  (Figure  5),  are  of  the  class  denoted  as  "eminently 
respectable"  and  belonging  to  that  ancient  school  of  advertising  which 
flourished  at  the  time  of  the  introduction  of  printing. 

As  neither  of  these  houses  probably  care  for  popular  business,  pre- 
ferring to  deal  with  men  and  women  of  affairs  who  are  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  methods  and  facilities  of  various  banking  houses,  they 
do  not  care  to  be  more  explicit  relative  to  what  they  can  do  for  the  busi- 
ness public.  Granting,  for  the  sake  of  argument  (what  we  will  not 
accept),  that  there  is  no  need  for  educational  advertising,  surely  there  is 
a  need  for  the  cards  to  appear  far  more  artistic  and  according  to  the 
tenets  of  good  taste.  Even  if  we  pride  ourselves  upon  our  indifference 
to  public  opinion,  is  there  any  reason  why  we  should  deliberately  appear 
at  our  worst?  Neither  of  these  cards,  in  either  phrasing  or  display, 
reflects  any  credit  on  the  brains  or  artistic  sense  of  the  great  houses  whose 
names  it  bears. 

That  other  style  of  personality  in  advertising  which  deals  in  person- 
alities, thereby  gaining  and  holding  interest,  is  shown  in  Figure  6,  the 
advertisement  of  one  of  the  most  aggressively  advertised  banks  in  the 
country,  the  Commercial  and  Farmers'  National  Bank  of  Baltimore, 
Md.  This  sort  of  advertising  always  pays  in  increased  public  confidence 
and  it  serves  to  call  to  public  attention  that  this  well-known  and  respected 
citizen  is  interested  in  the  particular  bank.  In  this  case  the  bank  has 
been  peculiarly  happy  in  the  way  it  has  handled  the  copy. 

Now  and  then  we  have  scares — things  look  panicky  for  awhile  and 
the  people  take  to  hoarding  their  money.  Then  is  when  we  wish  and 
pray  for  the  public  enlightenment.  We  want  to  go  out  in  the  highways 
and  byways  aiid  talk  "confidence,"  "faith,"  "stand  pat,"  and  all  the 
other  things  that  we  hope  people  will  do,  although  we  have  not  taught 
them  how  to  know  what  to  do.  When  the  money  scare  of  October, 
1907,  hit  Pittsburg,  some  of  the  broad-minded  business  men  immediately 
got  busy  and  commenced  to  preach  "stand  pat."  I  sliow  in  figure  7, 
an  advertisement  published  by  one  of  the  largest  life  insurance  agencies 
in  the  city.  It  talks  forcefully  and  pointedly  about  the  scare  and  tells 
the  people  what  to  do — "stand  pat." 
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The  bankers  should  have  passed  the  word  down  the  Hne  to  theit  ^ 
merchant  customers  to  preach  the  "stand  pat"  sermon. 

I  introduce  these  insurance  advertisements  because  the  subject  is 
so  intimately  allied  with  finance  that  it  has  a  moral  and  a  lesson  to 
suggest. 
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USING  THE  LOCAL  NEWSPAPER 


J'V  ^1"'  T^HERE  are  a  trifle  over  ig,ooo  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 

ud  WMkly      ^ 


Tka  Xitont    I 
thi  Sftllr        _ 

I  WMkiy     ■*■     United  States,  because  the  people  want  them. 
I 

This  suggests  the  further  thought  that  they  must  be  worth  some- 
thing to  us  as  advertisers. 

Each  copy  of  the  average  daily  paper  costs  the  publisher  from  one- 
half  to  three  times  what  the  buyer  pays  for  it.  The  publisher  gets  his 
profits  from  the  business  man  who  desires  to  attract  and  interest  the  trade 
of  the  man  who  reads  the  paper. 

In  1905,  by  the  Federal  Census,  the  receipts  from  newspaper  and 
periodical  subscriptions  and  advertising  was  $260,000,000,  of  which 
advertising  alone  furnished  $146,000,000,  which  would  indicate  that 
periodical  advertising  was  a  rather  important  part  of  American  business 
life. 

In  America  the  daily  paper,  without  doubt,  furnishes  the  mental 
food  of  the  masses. 

They  cannot  but  help  be  the  great  medium  through  which  an  appeal 
to  the  people  must  be  made  to  be  most  quickly  and  thoroughly  effective. 

The  newspapers  vary  greatly  in  their  character.  In  any  general- 
ization about  newspaper  advertising,  exceptions  must  be  allowed  for  the 
poor  newspaper.  Probably  one  of  the  best  advertised  department  stores 
in  the  country  is  that  of  Marshall  Field  &  Co.  of  Chicago,  Most  pro- 
fessional advertising  men  will  agree  that  Waldo  P.  Warren,  the  adver- 
tising manager,*  is  one  of  a  few  who  have  both  the  capacity  and  the 
inclination  to  analyze  a  proposition  to  find  its  real  strength  or  weakness. 

In  a  recent  talk  on  the  subject  of  the  ideal  newspaper  he  said  : 

"The  ideal  advertising  medium  is  the  home  newspaper.     It  is  a  paper  whicli 
is  so  filled  with  good  thoughts  tor  every  member  of  the  family  that  it  finds  a  warm 
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welcome  and  an  eager  reading  wherever  it  goes.  It  is  free  from  crime  and  scandal 
and  unwholesome  things.  It  takes  more  pride  in  the  quality  of  its  circulation  than 
in  the  mere  quantity — but  it  has  the  quantity  as  well  as  the  quality.  It  is  not  boast- 
ful nor  too  much  given  to  finding  fault.  It  wins  the  confidence  of  the  people  by 
its  simplicity,  honesty,  purity  and  progressiveness.  It  handles  the  news  of  the  day 
in  a  manner  which  appeals  to  the  better  class  of  people  and  to  the  better  nature  of 
all  people.  It  emphasizes  the  hopeful  features  of  the  news  rather  than  the  dis- 
cordant ones.  It  has  a  permanent  location  for  its  special  features.  It  is  an  authority 
on  whatever  it  undertakes  to  exploit.  It  has  a  reputation  for  correctness.  It  regu- 
lates its  advertising  pages  by  reasonable  requirements  regarding  display  and  illus- 
trations, so  that  the  page  represents  a  pleasing  whole." 

While  some  of  these  qualifications  may  be  thought  Utopian  none  ^"^  "^ 
of  them  will  be  considered  impossible.  Yet,  few  newspapers  of  our  pupv 
acquaintance-  could  approximate  even  half  of  these  requirements,  which 
we  will  admit,  are  in  every  way  desirable.  Mr.  Warren  might  have 
suggested,  in  addition,  that  the  ideal  newspaper  will  endeavor  to  main- 
tain honesty  and  integrity  in  the  advertisements  it  permits  to  occupy  its 
columns,  and  I  think  he  would  then  have  embodied  all  the  requirements 
of  an  ideal  newspaper. 

Some  stress  is  laid  on  the  character  of  a  publication,  because  we 
must  judge  a  newspaper,  as  an  advertising  medium,  by  its  methods  and 
the  attitude  it  takes  on  public  and  ethical  questions. 

A  publication  is  no  better  than  its  advertising  and  news  columns. 

The  newspaper  that  preaches  the  brotherhood  of  man  and  the 
Christian  spirit,  that  is  always  assuming  a  high  moral  tone  in  its 
editorial  columns,  yet  panders  to  the  lusts  and  morbid  curiosity  of  the 
mob  in  its  news  and  advertising  columns,  is  worthy  of  no  support  and 
has  little  valuable  influence  to  give  to  the  banker. 

Some  will  dissent  from  this  view,  arguing  that  it  is  to  the  class  that 
reads  this  sort  of  stuff  that  the  appeal  must  be  made.  Experience  has 
proven  otherwise.  City  bankers  wanting  the  deposits  of  saloon  men, 
race-track  touts  and  bookmakers,  dive  keepers,  and  all  the  moneyed 
men  of  the  underworld,  of  course,  will  go  where  their  customers  most 
likely  see  and  hear  them. 


expensive  and  the  requirements  of  intelligent  use  are  onerous  on  the  bank   ^,^ 
ofHcial  who  looks  after  it  himself. 

The  newspaper  in  the  large  city  opens  up  a  tremendous  field  of  use- 
fulness, because  it  fills  two  fields,  the  commercial  appeal  to  business  men 
and  the  appeal  to  the  housewife  and  her  household. 
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There  is  little  to  be  gained  by  going  into  that  ancient  and  hoary 
question  as  to  which  is  the  better,  the  evening  or  the  morning  newspaper? 

In  so  far  as  the  banker  is  concerned,  the  time  of  publication  has 
little  to  do  with  the  question  of  advertising.  The  morning  newspaper 
generally  accompanies  the  business  man  down  town,  and  he  is  likely 
to  be  interested  in  the  financial  news,  and  the  bank  ad  on  the  financial 
page  will  prove  interesting,  and  will  probably  be  read,  provided  it  is 
readable. 

As  has  been  said  before,  any  business  man  will  read  bank  advertis- 
'l^i^u^  ing  if  it  is  made  to  appeal  to  him  and  his. 

He  will  read  it  because  he  is  more  than  likely  an  advertiser,  there- 
fore he  has  an  interest  in  all  advertising. 

The  evening  paper  probably  has  more  of  an  opportunity  to  reach 
the  home  folks,  and  as  such  is  generally  conceded  to  be  a  good  savings 
bank  medium. 

When  the  question  of  newspaper  advertising  is  to  be  considered,  the 
'  banker  generally  assumes  the  attitude  of  compromise  and  gives  all  the 
local  publications  some  of  the  appropriation.  He  considers  this  politic 
and  it  generally  is,  but  it'  is  also  somewhat  wanting  in  sound  business 
judgment.  The  best  papers  for  your  needs  should  have  the  largest  allow- 
ance, and  the  others  given  what  can  be  spared  from  the  appropriation. 

After  a  somewhat  lengthy  experience  with  newspapers  it  has  been 
found  that  they  are  not  so  likely  to  use  the  editorial  weapon  to  get  an 
increase  of  business  as  the  banker's  fear  might  seem  to  indicate.  It  is 
undoubtedly  true,  however,  that  an  advertiser  gets  better  treatment  than 
a  non-advertiser. 

It  Hu  Experience  has  proven  beyond  any  doubt  that  the  newspaper  adver- 

^  tising  that  has  paid  the  banker  best,  has  been  the  nezvs  advertisement, 
copy  changed  every  insertion  and  kept  aHve  and  up  to  the  hour. 

In  the  planning  of  a  newspaper  campaign  it  wilt  sometimes  he  found 
necessary  to  vary  the  advertising  to  suit  the  needs  of  the  publication. 

Take  New  York  as  an  example. 

There  are  nineteen  daily  newspapers  published  in  New  York  City, 
In  a  city  with  such  a  highly  diversified  population  the  newspapers  are 
a  reflection  of  the  popular  demand. 
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"The  New  York  Commercial"  appeals  to  the  man  interested  in  the  "*•  ""  ^"^ 

'^'^  Bltwtlni 

markets.  At  ■  oubm 

"The  New  York  World'"  is  a  newspaper  for  the  masses,  working- 
men  and  wage  earners. 

"The  New  York  Herald,"  a  newspaper  for  the  intelligent  wage 
earner  and  average  business  man. 

"New  York  Times,"  about  the  same. 

"New  York  Press,"  a  Republican  newspaper  occupying  the  same 
relative  position  as  "The  Times." 

"New  York  Evening  Post,"  for  the  high-grade,  conservative  banker 
and  man  of  affairs. 

"New  York  Sun,"  about  the  same,  with  a  special  Wall  Street  fol- 
lowing, because  of  the  reputed  interests    of    heads  of  certain  banking' 

houses. 

"New  York  Telegram,"  the  newspaper  of  the  sporting  fraternity 
and  the  stage. 

A  bank  having  a  savings  department  could  use  all  of  these  papers 
to  some  profit. 

"The  Commercial"  should  get  talks  about  a  bank's  service  as  a 
commercial  bank,  likewise  the  "Post,"  "Sun,"  "Herald,"  "Times"  and 
"Press." 

The  savings  department  should  be  advertised  in  the  "World," 
"Press,"  "Times"  and  "Telegram."  The  inclusion  of  the  latter  may  be 
questioned,  but  President  Wood  of  the  Bowery  Savings  Bank  of  New 
York  says  that  he  has  found  advertising  to  the  people  of  the  stage  a 
very  satisfactory  source  of  new  business. 

At  first  it  is  difficult  to  make  the  banker  in  the  city  understand  that  niaonit 
newspaper  advertising  should  be  done  on  a  daily  change  basis.    He  has  nndmumi 
always  looked  on  the  newspaper  advertising  as  a  sop  to  the  influence  of 

the  press. 

He  has  vaguely  felt  that  it  might  serve  to  prevent  the  publication 
of  a  news  item  that  he  would  prefer  kept  out  of  print,  thinking  that  there 
was  some  magic  in  the  suggestion  that — "As  a  regular  advertiser  in  your 
paper  I  would  much  prefer  that  no  mention  be  made  of  the  unfortunate 
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disappearance  of  our  teller,  Mr.  Brown,  as  such  publication,  while  the 
event  is  unimportant  and  in  no  way  injurious  to  this  bank,  might  tend  to 
give  the  public  a  wrong  impression  erf  its  importance,"  etc.,  etc. 

It  will  be  admitted  that  advertisers  have  been,  are  and  always  will 


EdltoTi^  OBc* 


witfc  tb»  be,  able  to  dictate  to  a  greater  degree  than  non-advertisers  what  news 
affecting  their  interests  shall  appear  in  the  newspapers  they  patronize, 
yet  it  is  not  nearly  so  prevalent  as  the  general  assumption  might  indicate. 

Probably  in  your  city,  as  there  is  in  a  certain  city  in  Ohio,  a  bank 
has  been  running  the  same  advertisement  for  five  years— the  copy 
has  not  been  changed,  the  set-up  is  the  same,  and  it  has  never  appeared 
on  any  other  page.  Probably  the  cashier  of  the  bank  would  have  for- 
gotten its  existence,  except  that  the  bills  reminded  him,  and  it  is  doubtful 
if  he  troubled  himself  to  look  it  up.  Under  similar  circumstances  a 
.  banker  who  had  run  the  same  ad  for  four  years  was  asked  why  he  didn't 
change  his  copy. 

"Why  should  I?  The  copy  says  all  we  want  to  say,"  was  the 
answer. 

On*  Huikiir'i  "Yes,"  said  the  critic,  "but  it  isn't  what  the  public  wants  to  know," 

"       i,  n  The  banker  smiled  and  dismissed  the  subject  with,  "Well,  we  run 

our  own  advertising." 

Of  course  the  banker  was  as  blissfully  unconscious  as  the  man  who 
declared  the  earth  was  fiat,  "and  any  blamed  fool  could  see  it  was,"  that 
he  hadmade  a  fool  of  himself  in  that  man's  eyes. 

Probably  the  Ohio  banker  and  our  other  friend  would  be 
greatly  pained  to  know  that  their  advertising  had  aroused  such  senti- 
ments in  any  one's  mind,  but  if  they  could  hear  the  intelligent  comments 
of  the  average  man  and  woman  who  nowadays  look  for  news  and  inter- 
esting, facts  in  the  advertising  columns,  they  would  change  their  adver- 
tisements for  no  other  reason  than  the  answer  to:  "Why  don't  lhey 
change  that  advertisement?" 

wtat  Having  decided  to  use  newspapers  the  city  banker  wants  to  use  but 

"'"'  a  part  of  the  number.      He  wants  to  know  what  ones  to  use.     His  own 

preferences  are  not  safe  guides.    He  must  go  outside  of  his  feelings. 

Instruct  each  clerk  in  your  employ  to  find  out  what  papers  his  people 
read  and  what  papers  the  neighbors  read. 
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card,  somewhat  like  this : 

RMd 

In  order  to  confine  out  newspaper  announcements  and  advertising  to  the 
people,  in  the  city  with  whom  we  And  it  most  desirable  to  do  business,  we 
would  like  to  have  you  indicate  on  this  card  your  answers  to  the  following: 

What  morning  newspaper  do  you  regularly  read? 

What  evening  newspaper  do  you  regularly  read? 

What  newspaper  goes  to  your  home? 

Which  do  you  prefer  from  the  standpoint  of  confidence  in  its  honesty, 
fairness  and  reliability? 

Please  put  this  card  in  your  Pass  Book  that  it  may  be  returned  when 
you  make  your  next  deposit. 

With  many  thanks  for  your  courtesy, 

The  Guidance  Savings  Bank, 

John  J.  Jones,   President. 

In  several  instances  where  this  was  used  the  information  was  rathcr 
surprising  and  led  to  a  revision  of  the  proposed  apportionment. 

It  will  also  give  some  interesting  data  on  territorial  circulation,  as  'i**  b^ 

some  dailies  will  be  found  to  have  a  business  district  circulation  and  little  a,  ob«t«et« 

home  circulation;  others  will  be  found  circulating  in  the  street  and  very  "^  '  »•»«•>" 
little  by  carrier;  others  only  in  certain  districts  of  a  city. 

After  all,  however,  the  careful  study  of  the  retail  advertising  handled 
by  a  newspaper  is  the  best  index  to  the  value  of  a  newspaper  to  you. 
Retail  advertising  argues  home  circulation,  home'  influence,  and  where 
there  is  a  home  with  money  to  spend  in  the  retail  shop,  there  is  money 
to  be  saved  in  the  bank. 

The  high-grade  retailers  can  be  judged  by  their  advertising.  Ask 
your  women  folk,  ask  your  servants,  and  if  you  want  your  own  kind  of 
trade,  go  into  the  paper  handling  your  kind  of  advertising.  If  you 
want  the  wage  earner  watch  the  servants,  the  porters  at  the  bank 
and  take  a  vote  among  the  clerks. 

I  have  heard  some  bank  advertisers  pooh-pooh  "going  to  all  such  rwoit 
trouble"  to  decide  what  and  where  they  shall  spend  their  appropriation.  '*^' 
They  say,  "Advertising's  all  a  gamble,  anyhow." 

I  always  keep  an  eye  on  a  banker  who  talks  like  that.  If  he  doesn't 
know  what  he  is  talking  about  he  is  ignorant  of  a  proposition  in  which 
he  is  investing  the  stockholder's  money.  If  he  is  j'ust  indifferent  then  he 
is  dangerous. 
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Having  decided  on  your  publications,  the  next  thing  to  decide  is 
how  often  and  how  much  you  will  use  the  papers,  which  will  be  the  sub- 
ject of  another  chapter. 

Keep  your  eyes  on  the  news  columns. 

As  this  is  written,  in  the  October  of  1907,  the  newspapers  are  print- 
ing the  Wall  Street  stories  about  hard  times  and  tight  money.  Ex- 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Shaw  comes  out  with  a  "Be  calm"  talk,  reports 
come  from  the  West  of  good  crops,  cotton  is  going  to  be  a  hummer  but 
late,  and  you  can  see  the  spectre,  PANIC,  stirring  and  looking  about. 

^^'"l.J**  Shall  we  be  frightened  and  curtail,  or  shall  we  go  on  and  dare?  is 

of  W07  the  question. 

What  are  the  bankers  doing  and  saying? 

In  the  quiet  of  their  private  offices,  what?  We  do  not  know, 
hence  we  little  fellows  who  count  our  wealth  in  hundreds  say,  "No, 
Mary,  I  guess  we'd  better  not  paint  the  house  this  fall,  you  know  times 
look  a  little  squally,"'  or,  "Perhaps  we  better  wait  about  that  lot  and  buy 
it  in  the  Spring  when  things  may  be  looking  brighter;  and  you  might  as 
well  go  down  town  the  first  thing  in  the  morning  and  draw  out  our 
money."     Do  I  go  ask  my  banker  ? 

Yes,  of  course,  and  after  I  have  survived  the  arctic  atmosphere  of 
his  private  office,  and  begged  humbly  and  in  the  dust  for  his  forgive- 
ness for  daring  to  intrude  on  his  imperial  solitude,  I  do  not  believe  a 
word  he  says  about  "having  faith." 

There  you  are — the  picture  is  true — except  in  the  country  bank 
where  President  Jones  is  closer  to  his  people. 

Ask  some  of  your  small  depositors  if  they  ever  lost  a  part  of  their 
savings  because  they  could  get  no  better  advice  than  the  glittering  gen- 
eralities of  the  "Investors'  Column"  of  a  weekly,  or  the  "Market  Letter" 
of  a  bucket-shop. 

Your  newspapers  are  going  into  the  homes — talk  to  the  home. 

Talk  to  these  people  as  one  human  being  talks  to  another,  in  the 
everyday  work  of  life.  You  are  talking  to  American  men  and  women 
who,  just  because  they  are  not  wealthy,  are  not  to  be  led  by  warnings  and 
shoutings  into  starving  themselves  today  that  they  may  eat  tomorrow. 

Don't  make  savings  and  providence  gloomy  and  forbidding.  A 
man  can  generally  save  something  without  denying  wife  and  children  the 
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necessities  of  life.  Adopt  the  simple,  human  slogan  that  should  run 
through  all  your  savings  bank  talks,  "Earn  more  than  you  spend  and 
bank  the  difference." 

You  can,  if  you  have  the  necessary  training,  make  your  advertise- 
ments interesting  and  instructive  without  painting  a  gruesome  end  for 
the  man  who  does  not  save. 

Change  with  the  seasons  and  with  the  interests  of  the  day. 

Reflect  the  news  in  your  advertisements.  When  the  talk  is  of 
panics,  money  stringency,  talk  faith  and  hope  in  your  advertising. 
Panics  are  due  to  lack  of  confidence — when  people,  especially  bankers, 
stop  doing  the  very  thing  they  should  do  more  and  more — loan  money. 

It  is  obvious  that  panics  could  be  overcome  by  expanding  credit,  pujo 
to  meet  the  sudden  demand  and  then  by  gradually  liquidating,  squeezing  ^"*"' 
out  the  water. 

But  it  is  the  sudden  and  simultaneous  locking  of  strong  boxes  that 
brings  Gaunt  Panic  to  the  fore  and  throvt's  the  people  into  the  whirlpool. 

Preach  confidence  in  times  of  stress  and  storm — preach  faith  and  act 
faith. 

No  man  should  pass  along  a  word  of  pessimism. 

Just  as  soon  as  the  confidence  of  the  public  seems  to  hesitate,  act — 
through  your  advertising  and  in  your  published  interview.  Let  the 
paper  interview  a  member  of  your  executive  committee,  or  your  CEishier, 
or  your  president. 

It  helps  two  ways — in  making  confidence  and  in  advertising  the 
bajik. 

You  don't  have  to  figure  in  the  limelight  at  all,  but  you  can  put  kmp 
in  a  few  quiet  words  breathing  confidence  and  good  cheer  that  will  make-  z^mZt 
peojile  sleep  sounder. 

It  is  for  your  own  self  protection. 

You  know  you  couldn't  pay  every  cent  you  owe  tomorrow,  why, 
then,  don't  you  protect  yourself  and  your  stockholders  and  depositors 
from  anxiety  and  worry? 

When  a  stockholder  or  an  official  of  your  bank  does  a  good  thing  in 
business,  or  a  wise  thing  in  public  aiTairs,  don't  forget  to  have  the  bank 
mentioned  in  connection  with  it. 
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When  the  new  bank  building  goes  up  don't  use  a  page  in  showing 
photographs  of  the  officers  and  the  new  building  alone  (Figure  i),  but 
have  an  interview  with  the  (;l(Iest  official  who  will  tell  of  its  growth  and 
probably  sonte  interesting  reminiscences  of  the  city's  growth  anil  old 
banking  days,  as  shown  in  Figure  i. 

Remember  people  are  much  more  interested  in  hearing  about  men 
and  their  lives  and  work,  than  in  hearing  about  the  square  feet  area  of 
your  counting  house. 

Get  your  facts  and  figures  into  the  story,  but  talk  about  the  achieve- 
ment as  a  human  work  and  not  as  though  it  were  the  automatic  produc- 
tion of  a  machine. 
Hudiioa  ths  If  your  bank  is  new  and  your  banking  house  is  new  and  you  are 

>f  «  ir«w  Buk  i^^^  opening,  then  the  advertising  space  should  he  modest,  but  the  read- 
opninc  ing  article  which  the  editors  will  be  glad  to  give  free  for  the  year's 
contract  for  display  space,  may  be  as  large  as  the  interest  of  your  story 
will  carry.  Insist  on  having  it  treated  as  news  and  see  that  a  different 
article  goes  into  every  paper.  In  one,  talk  about  the  officers  of  the  new 
bank,  in  the  next  about  the  wonderful  locking  and  safety  devices,  giving 
figures  of  tons  of  steel  and  concrete,  the  mechanism  of  the  locks,  the 
foundations,  etc.,  all  of  which  will  be  new.  In  the  next  compare  old  and 
new  banking  methods,  bringing  out  the  women  clerks  in  the  women's 
department,  the  private  rooms  for  conferences,  the  bond  room,  the 
waiting  rooms,  tlic  new  .style  check  bonks,  and  the  new  way  of  auditing 
that  permits  the  depositor  to  keep  his  deposit  book  without  the  monthly 
surrender.  The  next  paper  should  have  something  in  the  way  of  an- 
nouncement as  lo  the  new  bank's  policy  toward  the  business  life  of 
the  citv. 

AH  the  newspapers  will  give  editorial  mention  if  prodded  on  the 
subject,  and  the  press  can,  with  the  expenditure  of  some  gray  matter  and 
a  little  money  on  your  part,  appear  to  be  full  of  the  opening  of  the 
new  bank  without  the  stories  appearing  as  paid  puffs, 
&M»iB«  The  city  bank  advertiser  sometimes  has  to  escape  undesirable  pub- 

PBiii™itr  licity.  Things  of  no  particular  moment  must  not  be  permitted  to  appear 
important,  A  forgery  may  be  committed,  or  attempted,  and  if  the 
newspapers  get  hold  of  it,  no  doubt  it  will  be  played  up  for  large  pictures 
of  the  bank  inferior  and  photos  of  tellers  and  blood  may  flow  (in  the 
story)  if  the  reporter  stays  far  enough  away  from  the  scene.  The  bank 
officer  who  is  in  touch  with  the  newspapers  should  insist  on  giving  the 
right  version  and  being  assured  that  it  will  be  published. 
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On  other  occasions  officials  may  be  heavy  stockholders  in  mercan- 
tile enterprises  in  distress.  There  is  no  necessity  for  their  banking  con- 
nection to  appear,  and  the  advertiser  should  prevent  it,  when  there  is  no 
flint  of  wrong  doing. 

The  city  bank  clerks  generally  have  a  club  or  belong  to  the  Chapter  * 
of  the  Institute  of  Bank  Men.    The  bank  should  encourage  their  work 
and  stand  back  of  the  boys.    It  should  let  it  be  known  among  the  news- 
papers that  a  courtesy  to  the  chapter  15  a  courtesy  to  the  bank. 

For  the  country  bank  local  newspaper  advertising  becomes  more  vital 
because  advertising  looms  larger,  means  more.  It  is,  however,  largely 
simplified  by  the  smaller  number  of  newspapers. 

The  same  general  rules  about  character  of  copy,  frequency  of 
change,  apply  here  as  well  as  in  a  larger  city. 

It  is  simply  a  matter  of  degree  and  size,  the  principles  are  there 
unchangeable  and  successful  practice  unchanged. 

Stick  to  facts  in  your  advertising.  As  Mr.  Cohen,  of  the  Portland  « 
Trust  Company,  Portland,  Oregon,  said  in  a  recent  address  on  the  sub-  i 
ject  of  "Securing  Business:"  Never  say  anything  in  an  advertisement 
that  is  not  true,  even  to  the  letter,  and  true  in  spirit.  If  you  have  lest 
money  on  last  year's  business,  don't  tell  the  public  that  you  have  gained 
money.  If  you  do  not  tell  the  truth  in  your  advertising,  sooner  or  later 
you  will  suffer  by  that  course.  There  was  a  certain  bank  in  one  of  the 
cities  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  that  has  been  publishing  a  series  of  the  most 
aggressive  and  clear-cut  advertisements,  but  every  now  and  then  some- 
thing did  not  seem  to  read  true  about  them.  I  have  found  since  that 
those  advertisements  were  not  true.  The  effect  was  to  bring  that  bank 
so  much  trash  that,  I  am  informed,  it  was  within  the  past  six  weeks  on 
_  the  verge  of  insolvency.  A  lie  is  not  consistent  with  itself  and  you  will 
never  profit  by  a  lie  in  your  advertising,  any  more  than  you  will  by  a  He 
in  your  private  life." 

Having  facts,  do  not  be  afraid  to  talk  about  them.  ' 

Display  advertising  in  your  newspaper  is  essential,  but  back  it  up 
by  plenty  of  local  news  and  reading  notices.  When  you  add  to  the 
equipment  of  your  bank  talk  about  it.  For  instance,  when  you  buy  an 
adding  machine  or  a  coin  cashier,  the  event  is  worth  at  least  a  half 
column  in  all  your  local  papers  telling  about  the  inventor,  his  life  work 
and  his  marvelous  success  in  creating  the  mechanism. 
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First  Mortgage  Bonds  Selling 
Under  Market  Prices  in  "Vault 
Clearance**  Sale. 


"I'auU  Clearance"  sale  lo  dispose  of  $■ 


(idd  lots  of  Ftrst  Mortgage  Bonds  wktcit  vjc  purchased  at  low  prices  dur- 
ing the  recent  money  pamr,  It^e  offer  litem  at  prices  so  decisively  reduced 
that  those  ii>ho  buy  at  once  can  realise  6%  to  6%  %  on  their   investment. 


I  ihe  put  III  monihi  ■  condHiDD  ot  to  ij  yeuil   Uiually  sold  Id  act  ■  s  per 

tiigniiiDn  bas  existed  in  tbe  t»Dd         cenl.  income — now  otlired   by  ui  undct 


r 

nuukei.    dliecUy    due    lo    tbe    higb  tbeir  mukec  pritei  id  reaii 

msney  ratei — iiul  *e  tud  apportunitlci  of         lo  ti^A  pai  cent  iDconie. 
buyiof  many  hi(h-c1au  bondi  at  low  flg- 

"'*»■  Bear  in  mind  Ihat  Ihii  in 

tiEDCi  aaauaUy  until  tbdr  r 
We  lake  Ihe  unprecedented  couiM  at 
lonductini  ■  bat|aia  lalc  of  bandi  com- 
pnscd  of  Ibese  odd  toti. 

Included   are  First   Mortcace  RaHvay 

Compiay   Bondi,  FIrii  Hortgace  Electric  We   inviie   unjuiriei    from    only    ihon 

Ligbt    Company    Bonds.   Fir«    Hertfite  vbo  have  fundi  for  immediate  iilveslmeat. 

Water  Company  Bondi.  and  Firu  Uorttafe  Quick  buyia(  ii  imperative,  for  remember 

Gai  Company  Bondi.  theie  bondi  are  ofteiad  under  market  rate* 
and  «jl[  unqnettlonabty  advance  to  theii 

Tbe  mi|onty  are  long  t«nn  bondt  (17  fonner  pncei. 

A..  P«.   CMiandlei*  &  Co., 

Fifth  Btr«»c  Pront 
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Of  course,  indicate  to  your  local  editor  that  whenever  your  bank 
officers'  names  are  mentioned,  they  should  mention  the  bank.  And  it  is 
well,  as  one  official  came  to  understand,  that  this  should  have  a  proviso, 
i.  e.,  that  the  news  was  not  to  the  discredit  of  the  man  or  the  bank. 

The  question  has  been  asked  several  times,  what  is  the  difference  wii*t'« 

,  .   ,  ,  .....  lb*  SlffemuMl 

between  writmg  newspaper  and  magazme  advertising? 

In  principle  there  is  none. 

Newspaper  advertising,  of  course,  does  have  one  thing  that  maga- 
zine advertising  can  not  have — it  can  get  closer  to  the  people  of  a  bank- 
er's community  than  magazine  advertising  can  to  the  people  of  a  nation. 
Even  this  statement  must  be  qualified  to  a  certain  extent. 

Suppose  the  local  bank  in  a  county  seat  publishes,  during  the  week 
of  the  County  Fair,  some  statement  about  the  number  of  visitors  it  had 
and  the  number  of  new  accounts  opened,  and  some  offerings  relative  to 
entertaining  out-of-town  customers. 

Manifestly  that  item  would  not  be  good  advertising  for  the  bank  ''•"^  AdTEBt* 
to  use  in  a  paper  published  in  a  county  at  the  other  end  of  the  state,  BifpmiBii 
unless  the  people  to  whom  it  was  addressed  were  interested  in  the  fair. 
It  must  be  apparent  to  all  that  the  advertisement  would  not  be  of  any 
particular  moment  to  a  national  magazine  reader,  couched  in  the  same 
terms. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  large  city  bank  in  Chicago,  might  with 
perfect  propriety  give  statistics  about  the  number  of  its  depositors,  the 
number  of  checks  and  drafts  it  handled  in  a  single  day,  the  number  of 
its  employees,  etc.,  in  a  newspaper  in  New  York,  also  in  magazine 
advertisements,  because  the  people  at  large  are  interested  in  the 
metropolis. 

There  is  a  certain  glamor  about  the  metropolitan  bank,  a  definite 
and  fixed  interest  in  what  it  does  and  thinks  and  the  life  stones  of  its 
people. 

The  newspaper  is  primarily  the  news  medium  while  the  magazines 
are  for  education  alone. 

The  every  day  happenings  of  a  hank's  life  may  be  made  the  vehicle  t"* 
of  newspaper  advertismg.  H.ppM,iiiw 

The  magazine  on  the  other  hand,  appealing  to  a  wider  and  more 
diversified  audience,  has  to  meet  its  people  on  a  plane  of  entertainment 
and  instruction. 
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As  an  instance  of  the  news  style  of  advertising  fitted  for  newspaper, 
the  advertisement  shown  as  Figure  i,  is  in  point. 

'  Aside  from  being  a  pecuUar  and  exceptional  expression  of  the 

merchandising  spirit  in  banking,  frankly  expressed,  the  advertisement 


It  is  not  a  good  advertisement  from  the  standpoint  of  advertising, 
because  it  is  not  quite  frank  enough — it  does  not  mention  the  name  of 
the  bonds.  This  reservation  was  likely  to  arouse  adverse  comment  on 
the  part  of  some.  The  idea  of  selling  out  a  lot  of  bond  remnants  has 
the  merit  of  novelty  if  nothing  else,  and  if  the  names  of  the  bonds  had 
been  given  to  show  that  the  offer  was  to  be  taken  at  its  face  value,  it 
would  have  been  much  stronger. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  naming  of  the  offering  would  tend  to  bear 
the  price. 

Probably,  but  the  intention  of  the  advertisement  was  to  bring  bar- 
gain hunters,  and  the  buyer  would  naturally  assume  a  bear  attitude 
towards  any  offering  after  such  an  announcement. 

Analyzed,  the  intent  and  purpose  of  such  an  offer  needs  no  apology. 
It  is  perfectly  legitimate. 

Why  shouldn't  bonds  be  offered  on  the  basis  of  so  much  goods — so 
much  in  automobiles — so  many  pounds  of  cotton  ? 

In  your  vaults  to-day  are  securities  you  would  be  glad  to  put  on 
the"  bargain  table,  and  sell  to  any  man  who  wanted  them — at  a  price. 

Why  shouldn't  you  have  a  "vault  clearance  sale"  and  turn  them 
into  money? 

Too  far  ahead  of  the  times,  probably,  but  we  are  coming  to  it. 

Tiie  advertisement  headed,  "Sounds  Improbable"  (Figure  2),  is  an 
■  example  of  news  advertising.    It  is  probable  that  the  town  of  Washing- 
ton, N.  J.,  with  its  4000  population  had  100  copies  of  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post."     The  story  was  familiar,  and  the  way  the  bank  handled 
it  in  this  advertisement,  admirable. 

It  is  interesting  from  first  to  last,  and  the  last  paragraph  has  the 
"  snap  that  drives  a  point  home.  This  sort  of  an  advertisement  is  especially 
good  style  to   run   after,   or   in   the   same  edition   with   the   advertise- 
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Sounds  Improbable 

The  story  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  last 
week  sounds  improbable,  but  was  in  fact  quite  possible. 
A  maiden  woman  of  very  considerable  means  and  per- 
pendicular ideas  of  life,  sold  a  piece  of  property  for  a 
large  sum  of  money.  Her  lawyer  advised  that  the 
certified  check  be  deposited  in  the  bank.  She  had 
little  or  no  knowledge  of  banks  and  began  making  in- 
quiries among  "her  set"  about  the  bank.  She  learned 
that  the  son  of  one  of  the  Directors  had  married  an 
actress!  and  itwas  all  off.  Her  sense  of  the  proprieties 
was  shocked.  A  "peddler"of  securities  was  at  hand — 
these  are  always  at  hand  when  there  is  a  chance  for 
commission  on  your  savings — and  told  hcrof  a  mining 
investment  of  wonderful  possibilities,  returning  30 
per  cent.  She  made  other  inquiries  and  got  a  letter 
from  the  promoter's  pastor,  telling  how  he  had  built 
up  the  home  Sunday  school.  The  shares  were  49 
cents,  but  would  be  raised  to  $1.09  in  two  days,  par 
value  $50,  She  sent  on  the  certified  check  and  begged 
him  to  hold  off  the  raise  until  she  could  dispose  of  her 
Government  bonds  and  teach  the  old  family  lawyer 
how  to  do  business  and  the  value  of  "character."  The 
promoter  held  oiF  the  raise  until  he  could  get  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  bonds  and  then  he  went  to  Europe  and 

the  woman  to  the  poor ,  but  no;  the  old  lawyer 

dug  up  some  other  assets  that  would  keep  her,  in  strict 
economy.  The  bank  would  have  returned  the  same 
rate  of  interest  that  the  bonds  returned,  at  least  the 

®Ui  3ftrBt  National  of  fflaoljtttgtDU  ' 

does,  and  the  money  would  have  been  safe  and  at  com- 
mand when  wanted.  Moral — a  bank  at  home  with  a 
million  and  a  half  of  assets,  is  safer  than  a  promoter  in 
the  city  with  his  steamer  trunk  packed. 

Better  Be  Safe  Than  Sorry 

Figure  2 
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The  Failure  of  the 
Milwaukee- Avenue 
State  Bank. 

The  fkilare  of  the  Milwaukee-Avenue  Siate  Bank 
At  Chicigo  a  few  day*  ago  was  moii  deplorable,  all 
the  more  to  that  it  was  due  to  lax  busineu  methods 
that  might  so  eaiily  have  been  prevented.  Bui  out 
of  that  dreadful  story,  so  demoralizing  to  public 
confidence,  comes  a  strong  moral,  and  it  is  this — 
beware  of  the  one-tnan  bank,  for  wreck  and  ruin 
surely  follow  in  its  wake.  It  is  the  rock  on  which 
more  banks  have  foundered  than  anv  oiher. 
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ment  of  a  fake  mining  or  stock  proposition.     Get  yours  as  near  to  such  a 
big  advertisement  as  you  can. 

On  the  other  hand  Figure  3  shows  how  the  Commercial  and  Farmers'  *"»iT»f« 
National  Bank  of  Baltimore  treated  the  news  of  a  failure  of  a 
Chicago  bank.  Such  an  advertisement  brings  home  to  the  people  of 
your  city  the  truths  about  good  banking,  and  makes  tliem  a  Hve,  insistent 
issue  that  each  man  must  think  about  and  consider.  Of  course,  such  an 
advertisement  cannot  be  ignored,  it  must  interest  and  it  does  persuade. 

Its  open,  candid,  personal  character  can  not  be  ignored. 

It  takes  hold  of  you,  and  makes  you  listen  to  what  it  has  to  say. 

The  advertising,  of  foreign  money  order  and  draft  business  is  gen- 
erally the  poorest  a  bank  does,  because  the  banker  understands  so  little 
about  the  foreign  business. 

In  Figure  4  we  see  a  typical  foreign  draft  advertisement. 

The  following  (Figure  5)  from  a  bank  who  wishes  to  be  unknown, 
seems  to  be  more  definite  and  to  the  point. 

Using  illustrations  in  newspaper  advertisements  requires  great  care, 
because  the  value  is  generally  lost  by  the  poor  press  work. 

Advertisements  designed  like  Figure  6,  give  a  striking  result  cal- 
culated to  arrest  the  attention,  and  the  copy  will  adequately  present  the 
reasons  why,  for  quick  reading. 

Of  course,  all  that  has  been  said  applies  to  trust  company  advertising 
as  well  as  to  commercial  and  savings  banks,  except  that  the  trust  com- 
pany has  a  greater  opportunity  to  prepare  effective  copy  on  a  new  point 
of  service  and  news  each  day. 

The  style  of  advertising  dear  to  the  newspaper  management  is  the 
page  reproduced  in  Figure  7,  which  is  valuable  to  the  bank  only  as  a 
chance  to  "make  an  impression."  I  doubt  its  efficiency,  maintaining  that 
such  a  display  neither  educates  or  impresses  in  a  way  to  make  business. 
The  experience  of  those  who  do  their  advertising  on  a  basis  of  traceable 
results  is  all  against  such  a  use  of  space,  and  I  am  content  to  follow  the 
practice  of  the  man  who  knows  what  his  dollar  produces,  rather  than 
trust  to  that  false  beacon — general  results. 

In  the  next  page  space  (Figure  8)  we  have  a  different  treatment,  and 
a  more  commendable  result.     The  history  is  good — the  list  of  original 
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I  ALL  PARTS  OF  THE  WORLD : 

*  * 

We  have  the  necessary  fat^ilities  for  sending  money  to  ail  parts  ^ 

*  of  the  world,  and  without  danger  of  loss.    When  ycu  wish  to  * 
^             send  money  by  mail  try  our  way.  ^ 

*  * 

tZbc  Bank  ot  l^ampa: 

«  HAVE  YOU  RESERVED  A  SAFETY  DEPOSIT  BOX  VET?  * 

FiGL'RK   4 
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Wanted  to  Send   Money  to    Schrobeenhausen 

He  wasn't  sure  we  could  teach  out  into  the  little  town 
ill  Bavaria,  but  we  soon  explained  our  method  of  handling 
the. matter  which  protected  him  and  insured  against  red 
tape  at  the  other  end.  He  didn't  have  any  more  bother 
than  simply  signing  a  check,  as  he  had  an  account  with  us. 

You,  no  matter  whether  you  are  a  depositor  or  not, 
may  Ijave  the  same  facilities,  in  sending  any  amount  of 
money,  great  or  small,  to  any  part  of  the  world. 

Let  Us  Talk  it  Over 
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WnYANAtioftHKftBLjI 


A  National  Bankii  aadartlia  MpernaisBsf  dta  UnJI^  Sutn  Can: 


TlwT  ara  raqufavd  lo  lubmi 


Iwlu  •  jraar  by  iba 
"   ■       FIVE 


4  >.    A  NaUonal  Bank  ii  obliaad  tB  ban  a  beard  of  diTKlon   whs  i 

•    B  '         awlcan(DUT(ai»ertb«bDaika«afAabaak. 

,    I  .            S.    Tb*  atsckboldan  an  hrid  tUfHiiuibta  for  deubla  tba  •■wwil 

'   I  '         Tlik  la  for  tba  banefit  sf  Oh  dcpMitari. 

W  7.     Th*  capiUl  ■teck  (•  nqiHrad  la  ba  paid  la  caab  and   auat   ba  bald  istoet  for 

^  tba  b«n«ni  al  the  depedlon. 

W  8.     Tba  bank  i>  nquind.aacb  Tear,  la  add  Is  it*  nirpliu  a«aiiBt  bafon  daclar- 

J  im  dlvidandt.    Tttii  it  fa>  Iba  fivtbar  aacuritr  t4  daFoatten. 

J  Nol«rge«roount  it  regtiifMl  to  Mart  «n  Account.   BcginNOW  todepoMtin 
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The  State  Savings  &  Trust  Co. 


I   The  Bank  llMt  Went  Inio  the  (900^000110  Omi  WKIiJii  Ihree  Teen  After  It*  Orgintiatlon 


AMD  A  FEW  or  THE  REASONS  WHY 
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subscribers  suggestive  in  a  community  where  such  things  count  for  so  *"»i7^« 
much. 

The  trust  companies  have  done  excellent  work  in  proving  the  value 
of  newspaper  and  general  mediums  to  financial  institutions,  and  now 
some  of  the  banks  such  as  I  have  called  attention  to  in  this  chapter, 
appear  to  be  grasping  the  opportunity  and  making  better  use  of  it  than 
their  teachers. 

Trust  company  advertising  will  receive  specific  attention  in  anotiier 
chapter. 
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^^  ''"*  IVT^ARLY  every  line  of  trade  and  every  profession  has  one  or  more 
>r  Tnd*  p«pn  *  '  publications  devoted  exclusively  to  its  interest.    These  publications 
are  generally  called  "trade"  or  "class"  papers. 

As  with  any  publication  there  must  be  a  public  with  a  want  to  satisfy 
before  a  publication  can  exist.    These  papers  fill  a  place. 

The  class  paper  must  either  contribute  to  the  fund  of  information 
on  its  specialty,  as  an  authority,  or  reflect  the  personality  of  the  interests 
it  serves,  else  it  sinks  into  the  category  of  commonplace  and  has  no 
influence.  A  publication  that  has  no  influence  for  good  has  very  little 
value,  granting,  however,  that  it  may  be  able  to  do  some  harm ;  but  it  has 
been  my  experience  that  papers  that  would  do  harm  if  they  could,  soon 
lose  any  capacity  for  it. 

It  must  be  an  accepted  authority  in  its  field,  and  because  of  that  it 
will  be  found  (outside  of  the  medical  profession,  whose  ethics  require 
the  most  important  work  to  be  given  to  its  publications  either  gratis  or  for 
comparatively  small  returns)  that  the  class  paper  having  the  widest  and 
greatest  influence,  pays  as  much,  if  not  more  for  its  editorial  malter 
than  is  paid  by  the  popular  monthlies. 

Right  here,  however,  is  the  line  of  difference  between  the  important 
and  the  commonplace  class  publications. 

Too  many  class  papers  are  run  for  the  profits  first,  last  and  all  the 
time. 

Their  columns  are  offered  frankly  and  freely  to  any  ad\erliser  who 
will  pay  for  them. 
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The  ideals  tliat  should  actuate  the  men  who  practice  any  profession,  , 

as  tliose  which  stand  for  the  best  achievement  in  any  line  of  business, 
must  give  way  to  the  requirements  for  money  and  profits. 

It  does  not  require  much  editorial  experience  or  abihty  to  supervise 
the  copy  of  adverlisers  who  are  permitted  to  use  the  cohmins  of  a  publi- 
cation as  Ihey  wish.  Some  class  papers  will  give  a  contract  stating  just 
how  much  "free  reading  matter"  goi^s  with  every  inch  of  space  used. 

Another  advertising  representative  will  say,  "Do  not  run  down  how  boou 
any  of  our  advertisers  is  all  we  ask,"  as  an  imiication  of  the  careful  „,  Euted 
way  in  which  the  reading  columns  are  edited! 

Recently  while  sojouniing  in  the  Canadian  Highlands  I  was  in 
almost  daily  contact  with  a  former  editor  of  an  American  banking  pub- 
lication. In  discussing  the  editorial  management  of  a  certain  financial 
|>eriodical,  he  said  :  "Yes,  Mr.  Blank  took  out  of  the  paper  about  $i,ooo  a 
month.  My  salary  \Vas  $20  a  week  and  I  did  not  have  to  give  all  my 
time  to  the  paper,  so  I  ran  a  business  on  the  side.  You  know  we  got 
most  of  our  material  from  the  clipping  bureaus,  market  letters  from  bond 
and  stock  houses,  and  all  I  had  to  do  was  to  make  it  hang  together  and 
not  let  the  news  matter  conflict." 

"Didn't  you  have  an  editorial  policy?" 

"Oh  dear,  no,  it  didn't  pay,  because  we  didn't  know  what  time  some 
advertiser  would  object,  or  that  it  might  interfere  with  getting  sonio 
excellent  new  business." 

"Well,  what  did  you  stand  for?" 

"For  the  American  banker.  He  used  us  to  voice  his  opinions— he 
could  use  our  columns  as  he  saw  fit,  provided  he  didn't  bind  us  to  any- 
thing. We  got  a  great  deal  of  copy  from  the  association  meetings  where 
bankers  made  speeches." 

It  was  the  .same  old  story  of  the  nid-time  trade  papers,  with  their  Th»  woakun 
special  editions  to  commemorate  every  conceivable  happening  from  the  PrutioM 
death  of  an  old  hank  president  to  the  annual  trip  of  the  country  bankers  to 
the  state  capital. 

Too  much  business  has  been  solicited  and  given  <ni  the  "help  your 
representative  publication"  basis.  Through  it  all  some  publications  have 
shown  a  surprising  indifference  to  the  needs  and  wants  of  their  real 
public,  their  .subscribers,  by  consistently  catering  to  the  advertiser  alone. 
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111  Other  lines  the  old-style  class  papers  have  been  gradually  giving 
way  to  publications,  published  and  cnited  by  highly  organized  staffs 
of  specialists  who  conduct  such  publications  as  "Power,"  in  the  engi- 
neering field ;  "Machinery,"  in  the  machinery  field ;  "Dry  Goods  Econ- 
omist" in  the  retail  dry  goods  field  an<l  a  few  others. 

It  is  regrettable  that  the  financial  field  can  point  to  su  few  publi- 
cations that  are  really  up-to-date,  aggressive,  able  and  entirely  tmst- 
worthy  as  a  reflection  of  our  financial  standing  in  the  world. 

Probably  "The  Wall  Street  Journal"  enjoys  as  a  daily  financial  and 
of  reputations  for  probity  and  general 
excellence  of  contributed  matter.  It's  attitude  is  the  right  one — get  the 
news,  get  the  truth  and  publish  what  is  best  for  the  business  public's 
good,  irrespective  of  the  individuals  it  hurts  or  the  particular  interests  it 
offends. 

This  course  does  not  mean  that  a  publication  must  be  iconoclastic, 
or  rabid  or  partisan.  It  calls  for  judgment  and  sound  sense  and  com- 
petent knowledge  on  the  part  of  those  who  direct  its  editorial  policy. 
The  man  who  hasn't  sense  and  judgment  and  knowledge  has  no  right 
to  occupy  an  editorial  chair.  Above  everything  we  want  sanity  and 
honesty  in  our  financial  press. 

Well  enough  is  not  good  enough. 

As  times  change  policies  and  systems  must  change  to  meet  new 
conditions  and  fulfill  new  requirements.  Only  the  veriest  blind  man  will 
preach  contentment  and  the  "stand  pat"  doctrine,  when  events  and  men 
are  not  standing  pat. 

If  we  must  have  change,  let  us  have  it  guided  and  directed  by  men 
of  intellectual  power,  resource,  experience  and  unimpeachable  probity. 

We  must  remember  that  even  in  this  country,  we  have  had  waves 
of  public  clamor  and  excitement  that  frequently  came  near  to  sweeping 
things  free  into  the  flood  tide.  In  every  commonwealth  there  is  that 
leaven  of  class  ignorance  and  ill-digested  theory,  which  will  take  more 
than  words  to  stop  when  once  it  finds  its  strength  and  gathers  enough 
cohesion  to  fructify  into  action. 

'  The  one  great  leverage  that  wisdom  and  education  and  intelligent 

capacity  has  over  the  mass,  is  its  cohesion  and  unity.    The  minority  has 
thus  swayed  majorities  from  time  immemorabie.     Do  not  let  me  be 
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misunderstood,  this  does  not  mean  thai  the  minority  was  immoral  or 
unjust  or  selfish. 

History  shows  that  in  the  beginning  the  American  colonies  were 
swung  by  an  intelhgent  and  resolute  minority  into  rebellion. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  wars  in  South  America,  where  a  thousand 
resolute  men  can  start  and  accomplish  a  revolution  in  almost  any  country 
on  the  equator.  The  House  of  Lords  in  England,  and  our  own  Senate, 
are  typical  instances,  of  what  the  solidarity  of  a  body  of  men  actuated 
by  a  common  and  defined  impulse  may  do  against  a  divided  and  uncer- 
tain majority. 

A  mute  minority, can  accomplish  but  little.     It  must  have  the  best  "*•  '•um* 
brains,  the  most  facile  and  felicitous  pens  at  its  command.    That  these  mum  xiunir 
have  sometimes  been  the  bulwark  of  immoral  and  greedy  special  privilege 
in  this  country,  is  no  reason  why  right  and  justice  should  not  have  brains 
and  accomplishments  also. 

To  fight  effectively  for  sanity  and  right  thinking  on  things  financial, 
we  must  make  use  of  the  press.  We  must  educate  the  banker  as  well  as 
his  public.  Travel  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  and  study  the  banker 
in  his  native  habitat,  especially  the  country  banker  whose  dollars  sent 
to  the  centers  of  commercial  activity  make  it  possible  to  float  the  great 
enterprises,  and  you  will  understand  why  it  is  so  difficult  to  get  unity 
of  action — because  the  average  banker  is  not  sure  of  his  knowledge. 

The  buying  and  selling  of  credit,  which  is  the  banker's  business,  is 
a  matter  that  is  freighted  with  so  much  of  vital  and  far  reaching 
import  to  the  people  at  large,  that  the  states  and  the  general  govern- 
ment have  regulated  it.  Yet  we  have  sound  finance  too  little  understood 
by  the  bankers  themselves,  and  that  little  too  leniently  accepted  for 
what  it  appears  to  be  by  the  public. 

I  shall  not  repeat  what  I  had  to  say  in  the  chapter  devoted  to  the 
"Banker's  Duty  to  His  Public."  It  requires  no  repetition  if  you  have 
gone  thus  far  with  me. 

I  have  made  some  repetitions  because  the  need  of  a  greater  activity 
on  the  part  of  the  financial  class  papers  seems  to  me  to  be  necessary. 

They  have  influence,  presumably,  or  they  would  not  be  published.  Pro«tiM» 
Yet  we  see  so  little  that  is  alive,  tense  with  the  human  interest  of  our        " 
every-day  banking  life,  that  we  must  feel,  now  and  then,  as  if  we  were 
losing  precious  time  in  profitless  philandering  with  small  issues. 
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Some  publishers  say  to  me,  "We  are  afraid  to  do  these  things.    We 
orijiiai  know  we  should  go  under  the  surface,  catch  a  sentiment  and  popular 
movement  in  the  making,  but  we  are  afraid." 

Afraid  of  what  ? 

Of  the  advertisers?     Surely  not! 

Then  of  what?  Of  the  financial  community  who  look  on  anything 
new  as  strange  and  to  be  decried,  and  adversely  judged. 

I  know  that  it  was  the  same  criticism  made  of  the  first  banks  to 
advertise  in  the  daily  press.  Go  back  five  years  and  read  what  some  of 
the  banking  papers  said  about  them. 

That  was  natural.  The  banking  press  had  been  bred  to  look  at 
things  in  that  way. 

"Wb  Hut  xhe  publisher  of  the  bank  paper  says :  "Yes,  that  is  all  well  enough, 

Thu  eir  but  I  must  make  money  or  I  can  not  publish  my  pajier.  I  am  not  here 
for  any  philanthropic  purpose,  but  to  make  a  living  at  least  and  a  profit 
if  I  can." 

Good  enough,  but  here  is  where  that  terrible  ogre,  "Dignity,"  that 
haunts  the  alleys  of  things  financial,  eager  to  scare  the  wits  of  children 
who  stray  from  the  main  road,  has  so  many  of  the  financial  editor^ 
bluffed. 

There  is  no  ogre,  let  me  assure  you!  I  have  been  down  the  bye- 
ways  and  looked  for  him.  He  isn't  there — he  has  flown  with  Jack-the- 
Giant-Killer,  Blue  Beard  and  all  the  rest  of  the  dear  old  story-book 
folks. 

I  venture  to  say  that  many  of  the  banking  publications  would  adopt 
an  editorial  policy,  pay  for  live  articles  from  reputable  men,  and  con- 
tribute something  to  the  subject  of  better  and  greater  banking  if  they 
were  not  afraid  they  would  l)e  tenned  "unsafe." 

Let  me  assure  them  of  one  thing. 

The  day  is  dawning  and  banking  is  going  to  be  a  business  as  well 
'   as  a  profession. 

Today  is  the  time  to  throw  away  the  shears  and  paste])ot.  raise 
the  editor's  salary  and  go  gunning  for  the  kind  of  gray  matter,  literature, 
and  comment  that  make  people  think. 
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That  this  is  not  overdrawn,  let  us  look  over  a  few  banking  publi- 
cations. 

In  paper  after  paper  we  find  columns  of  personalities  and  ^^^^^ 
the  academic  discussions  of  financial  problems.  Here  is  the  make-up  of  icmka« 
a  typical  banking  paper,  a  copy  of  which  I  have  before  me : 

Three  pages  given  to  "personals." 

Three  pages  to  "puffs"  about  banks. 

Two  pages  of  statements. 

Thirteen  pages  of  advertising. 

Two    pages    of    editorials    discussing    Washington 
financial  topics. 

One  page  to  correspondence  from  New  York  and 
Chicago.  . 

AH  this  matter  fails  to  reflect  anything  of  the  agitation  on  cor- 
porate control. 

There  is  no  suggestion  that  a  new  president  was  in  the  making. 

There  are  no  articles  on  new  methods  of  keeping  the  records  nor 
improvements  in  banking  systems.  There  is  no  reflection  of  the  awak- 
ening on  banking  publicity  questions. 

No  reflection  of  the  changes  going  on  in  the  relations  of  Trust 
Companies  and  Banks. 

No  discussion  of  new  banking  statutes. 

In  the  whole  magazine  there  is  not  a  single  authoritative  article  vittiiw  t« 
on  anything.  Wlien  it  is  not  sugar-coated  laudation  of  some  obscure  ^^^1' 
banker,  it  is  cold,  vapid,  useless  talk  on  text-book  subjects,  yet  at  the  Thoomt 
published  advertising  rate  this  issue  carries  over  $2,000  worth  of  busi- 
ness, from  the  largest  banks  and  trust  companies  in  the  country. 

Why  is  this  the  condition  with  so  many  of  the  banking  publications? 

Off  hand  I  should  blame  it  on  the  banker.  He  is  afraid  of  the  man 
with  opinions,  good,  bad  or  indifferent,  which  drives  the  man  with 
opinions  to  the  daily  and  lay  press,  with  the  result  that  having  nothing 
to  combat  the  theories  with,  the  general  public  adopts  them  and  the 
banker  wonders  at  the  result. 
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outHi  There  is  another  style  of  banking  publication,  happily  now  rapidly 

going  the  way  of  all  bad  things,  and  that  is  the  paper  that  promises  to 
push  your  business  only  if  you  patronize  its  columns-  The  inference 
subtly  suggested  is,  that  it  will  be  somewhat  nasty  towards  you  unless 
yon  do  take  space.  Of  course  this  is  blackmail,  which  goes  by  the  name 
of  "reciprocity"  in  the  politer  circles  of  graft. 

It  is  blackmail  just  the  same. 

Bankers  and  banking  associations  should  squelch  these  papers  just 
as  quickly  as  possible,  and  run  them  out  of  business. 

In  October,  1906,  I  heard  a  banker  at  the  convention  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  in  St.  Louis  say:  "I  had  a  representative  tell  me  he 
could  do  my  bank  good  and  he  could  do  it  harm — not  in  his  publication 
but  in  his  personal  visits  among  the  banks.  I  ordered  him  out  of  my 
office,  I  don't  want  my  bank  advertised  in  that  man's  publication.  I 
am  neither  a  coward  nor  have  I  anything  to  hide." 

If  all  bankers  adopted  the  same  attitude  there  would  be  a  healthy 
,  revival  of  independence  and  good  straightforward  dealing. 

Why  can't  a  bank  paper  depend  on  the  character  of  its  editorial 
work,  its  value  as  a  news  and  educational  medium,  for  its  circulation? 

Of  course  the  matter  of  getting  circulation  is  a  business,  just  the 
same  as  it  is  with  "The  Ladies'  Home  Journal,"  "The  Engineering 
Magazine,"  "New  York  Herald,"  but  it  should  not  be  a  matter  of  edi- 
torial personalities. 

How  ou  Sq  close  is  the  editorial  and  subscription  end  played  up  in  one 

PnbUihu  '  c      J  1- 

,  AdTutiUM  banking  publication,  that  gossip  reported  the  subscription  records  showed 
how  many  times  each  subscriber  had  been  "mentioned,"  in  order  that 
the  solicitor  could  impress  the  subscriber  with  the  care  with  which  he 
had  been  "cared  for"  when  a  renewal  was  asked. 

There  is  a  perfectly  legitimate  way  to  handle  the  matter  of  news. 
personalities  and  stories  affecting  banks.  Any  piece  nf  news  or  any 
contribution  should  be  tested  by  a  simple  formula: 

Is  it  news? 

Is  it  interesting? 

The  monthly  magazine  has  no  place  for  news,  as  such,  because  it 
can  not  possibly  be  news  after  waiting  so  long  for  publication.     Hence 
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SOME    LEADING    FrNANCIAL    PAPERS 


Name  Circulation* 

AMERICAN  BANKER   9,000 

BANKERS'  MAGAZINE   6,000 

BANKING  LAW  JOURNAL  (Monthly) 6,000 

BANKERS'  MONTHLY  .  ,' 6,000 

BANK  NOTES  (Monthly)    12,000 

BRADSTREET'S  (Weekly)   9,000 

CHICAGO  BANKER  (Weekly)   9,000 

DUN'S  REVIEW   (Weekly)    • 7,000 

FINANCIAL  AGE  10,000 

FINANOAL  RECORD   4,000 

FINANCIAL  REVIEW    5,000 

MONETARY  TIMES    (Toronto,  Canada) ....  6,000 

MOODY'S  MAGAZINE  (Monthly)    4,000 

NATIONAL  BANKER   9,000 

NORTHWESTERN  BANKER   1,800 

SOUTHERN  BANKER  2,000 

SAVINGS  AND  TRUST  REVIEW  (Monthly)  3,000 

SOUTHWESTERN  BANKER   3,500 

TRUST  COMPANIES   (Monthly)    7,500 

WALL  STREET  JOURNAL  (Daily) 11,000 

Figure  1 
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a  monthly  should  test  all  contributions  by.  Is  it  interesting  and  worth 
while? 

I  have  been  deahng  with  the  banking  publications  of  the  better 
class  for  eight  years.  I  personally  know  the  editors  and  publishers  and 
advertising  representatives  of  many  of  such  publications.  I  have  many 
friends  among  them  who  will  recognize  these  sentiments,  so  often 
expressed  in  their  hearing. 

The  whole  case  is  up  to  the  banker. 

I  Let  the  banker  require  a  higher  quality  i>[  editorship  and  editorial 

I  matter  in  his  publications  and  he  will  get  them.  The  practical  way  to 
obtain  them  is  to  make  the  banking  publication  the  vehicle  of  their  propa- 
gandas and  their  views. 

Let  them  refuse  to  supixirt  the  blackmailer,  the  incompetent  and 
the  useless. 

Let  them  cut  out  the  childish  write-up  and  the  stupid  laudatory 
personals  that  few  read,  or  if  they  do,  no  one  believes. 

Let  them  criticise  and  suggest  and  encourage  the  introduction  of 
informing,  and  suggestive  subjects. 

Let  them  put  a  stop  to  the  patronage  of  the  senseless  and  silly  special 
number,  that  is  a  worn  out  subterfuge  in  almost  every  other  field  but 
banking. 

The  special  number  ranks  with  the  write-up  editions  of  the  daily 
press,  the  "Leading-Citizens-of-Podunk-County"  scheme,  which  style 
of  advertising  has  gradually  gone  out  of  fashion,  except  up  in  the  remote 
neck  of  the  woods  or  in  some  tall  grass  district. 

The  trained  advertiser  knows  he  can  spend  his  money  to  better 
advantage  in  the  regular  edition;  he  knows  if  a  publication  is  worth  one 

insertion  it  should  be  worth  a  year's  contract, 

I  Mentioning  contracts  brings  me  to  another  matter.     It  is  not  good 

'  business  to  sign  up  contracts  for  two  and  three  years,  unless  large 
inducements  are  offered  in  a  money  <liscount  by  publications  that  yon 
know  by  ascertainable  results,  have  paid  you.  By  offering  pages  in 
special  numbers,  pages  of  free  write-ups,  etc.,  banking  publications 
sometimes  seek  to  obtain  long-term  contracts,  thereby  saving  the  cost  of 
solicitations  and  personal  visits. 
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It  is  not  business-like  for  the  advertiser  to  tie  his  money  up  so  far 
in  advance,  especially  when  a  bank  generally  has  but  a  limited  amount 
to  expend  in  advertising. 

You  should  adopt  the  short  term  paper  rule  in  your  advertising,  so  | 
that  you  may  be  free  to  take  advantage  of  any  new  turn  in  the  adver-  , 
tising  field  that  may  present  itself. 

Rates  are  another  sore  point.  The  publication  that  cuts  rates  is 
invariably  open  to  suspicion.  Are  you  getting  the  bottom  rate?  Are 
you  not  paying  too  much  even  when  you  pay  less  than  the  card  rate? 

The  best  trade  publications  in  other  lines  are  selling  a  reality  and 
they  hold  to  their  rates  consistently  and  pointedly. 

You  would  not  trade  at  a  store  where  there  were  two  or  more  prices 
for  the  same  article. 

You  would  not  buy  a  bond  which  was  offered  at  one  price  to  you 
and  at  another  to  your  brother,  unless  in  the  open  market  under  the 
hammer,  and  then  you  would  buy  it  on  a  speculative  basis. 

Buying  advertising  space  should  not  be  placed  on  any  such  gambling 
basis.  "•  ■  o™"* 

On  another  page  (  Figure  i )  I  show  a  list  of  those  publications  most 
conspicuous  in  the  field  of  finance  and  commerce. 

Their  circulations  are  not  fixed  with  the  same  degree  of  accuracy, 
as  the  circulations  of  magazines  published  irt  the  popular  field. 

While  it  is  true  that  circulation  as  to  quantity,  is  not  so  important 
as  circulation  as  to  quality,  yet  it  is  important  in  the  case  of  banking 
publications  to  know  something  of  its  exact  size. 

The  method  of  charging  from  fifteen  to  forty  per  cent,  more  for 
three  or  four  insertions  than  for  insertions  ^n  a  yearly  contract,  makes 
it  important  to  have  a  pretty  clear  conception  of  exactly  what  circulation 
a  bank  publication-  may  have. 

There  is  no  reason  why  circulation  should  not  be  stated  in  a  way  "i"™  «»iii»«oi>i 
to  satisfy  the  most  exacting.     Sworn  statements  of  circulation  are  the  ,i„  khi. 
rule  in  newspaper  and  magazine  fields  among  publications  of  any  standing 
and  patronage. 

That  some  of  it  is  a  sworn  falsehood  goes  without  saying. 
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"othK  I  have  had  the  excuse  given  that  "a  manager  has  to  lie  about  circu- 

ss  It"  lation ;  they  all  do  it,  and  I  have  to  do  it  or  appear  small  and  insignifi- 
cant by  comparison.  Most  bankers  who  ask  for  circulation  are 
impressed  by  large  figures,  and  won't  trade  if  the  figures  are  small." 

Of  course,  this  condition  is  due  to  the  ignorance  of  advertisers. 

If  you  want  to  advertise  in  a  pubHcation  ask  for  its  circulation. 

Get  figures,  and  if  you  doubt  the  statements,  ask  for  the  figures  in 
certain  districts.  The  manager  of  a  publication  should  welcome  these 
tests.    He  will  if  he  wants  your  business  on  a  fair  return  basis. 

If  he  had  any  doubt  about  your  being  able  to  pay  your  bills  he 
would  soon  ask  for  facts  about  your  financial  ability. 

You  are  paying  for  the  distribution  of  your  message  to  a  certain 
number  of  people. 

You  should  get  that  distribution.  If  you  paid  for  a  boy  to  dis- 
tribute five  thousand  circulars,  and  you  found  he  gave  out  but  three 
thousand  you  would  not  pay  him  the  full  amount,  would  you? 

Circulating  your  advertisement  is  no  different. 

So  far  I  have  spoken  of  the  unsatisfttctory  side  of  the  bank  publi- 
cation. 

Ill*  Buk  It  is  worth  using,  however.    The  banker  and  broker  needs  it — he 

PukUcatlon  .  " 

m  MHaun;  needs  it  all  the  time. 

It  is  the  only  regular  medium  he  can  use  by  which  he  can  reach 
other  bankers  and  brokers. 

The  publication,  however,  that  he  goes  into  he  should  insist  upon 
being  clean  and  of  the  highest  financial  repute. 

The  publication  in  which  you  put  your  advertisement  determines 
your  standing  in  the  eyes  of  many.  As  another  has  well  compared  a 
high-grade  financial  publication  to  a  high-grade  social  club — entrance  to 
which  is  denied  all  those  who  cannot  show  the  best  standing  and  an 
untarnished  reputation. 

The  banker  who  has  any  self-respect,  if  not  that,  just  good  judg- 
ment, cannot  afford  to  be  seen  in  the  same  publication  with  fakes  and 
bucket  shops. 
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In  using  the  class  paper  the  banker  has  an  unusual  opportunity  to 
develop  a  new  style  and  a  character  for  himself. 

In  this  class  of  publications  the  commonplace  bank  advertiser  has 
had  his  chance.    Turn  over  page  after  page  of  any  financial  paper,  there  **• 
are  advertisements  after  advertisements  without  character  in  display,  per- 
sonality in  written  matter,  or  interest  in  statement. 

A  sample  of  the  average  style  is  shown  in  the  three  advertisements 
of  Figure  2.     Read  them  carefully. 

Can  you  see  anything  there  that  would  make  you  change  your  pres- 
ent correspondents  ? 

I  should  think  not. 

The  display  of  Figure  3  is  its  most  striking  feature,  and  most  of  us 
will  find  that  objectionable  because  of  its  heavy  black  and  white.  The 
enumeration  of  the  names  and  connections  of  the  directors  appears  but 
an  indifferent  way  of  handling  powerful  facts. 

Isn't  Figure  4  rather  a  relief  from  the  others  ?  Yet  place  it  beside 
the  more  definite  statements  of  Figure  5,  and  I  think  the  latter  will  stand 
the  acid  of  cold  analysis  to  better  advantage. 

Because  the  latter  really  says  something. 

In  reading  Figure  6,  however,  you  will  see  the  salesman's  instinct 
appearing  in  the  way  the  advertisement  is  worded. 

There  is  a  direct  forcefulness  about  those  two  paragraphs  which  is 
rare  in  advertising  appearing  in  banking  publications. 

The  method  of  showing  the  growth  of  a  bank  as  shown  in  Figure  7  *" 
is  always  strong,  but  should  be  used  as  a  pleasing  change  of  copy,  not 
as  a  regular  diet.  The  readers  of  a  banking  publication  do  not  change 
like  the  readers  of  a  popular  magazine;  the  same  people  get  it  month 
after  month,  hence  you  are  coming  before  nearly  the  same  audience 
every  issue.  This  is  ample  reason  why  you  should  change  your  copy 
every  issue,  writing  it  direct  to  the  man  whom  you  think  is  to  be  your 
customer. 

The  right  conception  is  reflecled,  somewhat  tamely  it  is  true,  in  the 
advertisement  of  the  American  National  Bank  of  San  Francisco  ( Figure 
8).  The  enumeration  of  points  of  service  and  terms  are  calculated  to 
interest  and  give  the  American  consideration   in  placing  San   Fran- 
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NEW  YORK  NATIONAL  EXCHANGE  BANK 

CAPITAL  91,000,000  SURPLU*  *750,000 

LEWn  L  PIEMON,  ^^g^ifa^  ffOLLIH  P.  fiRAHT, 

JAMES  e.  NICHOLS.  ^SfflsHS^  0,  H.  S,  PENNY, 

VICf-PrMidant  ^>mf^  AttiiUnt  Cukiar 


THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK 

CAPITAL 

UotutllH  (Wll(l»  (or                • 

•800,000.00 

SURPLUS 

'"""""•""^-      i 

•300,000.00 

n-iss-x-sz 

..»..-«__  „.„,.»^ 

J 

THE  MERCHANTS'  NATIONAL  BANK 

OF  THE  CITY  OP  NEW  YORK 


SURPLUS.  $I.500,0M.M 
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7  Wall  Street,       New  York. 

CAPITAL.  $1,000,000.                    SURPLUS,  $500,000. 
UWDIVIDED  PROFITS.  $738.445. 


JAMBS  C 
EDMUND   r.    CONVERKE, 
HENRY  P.  DAVISON. 
JAMKS  H.  ECKElJs. 

WALTER  E.  FREw', 

V\rr-Pri„     Corn    Exchnni 
A.    BARTON   HEPBURN, 

OATES   W.   McOARRAH. 

EDOAR  L.  MARSTON, 


niLLIAM   H.   PORTER, 

pres,   Chemlcil   National  1 
DANIEL  O.  REID, 

FRANCIS  H.   SKELDINO. 

prn.    FIr.t    Nailonal    Ban 
EDWARD  F.  SMINNEV. 

GILBERT  O.  THORNE. 

T,     Vlcs-prei,  National  Parh 
ALBERT  H.   WIOOIN. 

ROBERT  WINBOR, 

T.KIdder.  Peabody  &  Co.,  Ban 
SAMUEL   WOOLVERTON. 

»  F.  C.  YOUNO, 

■   Bud   »pec]Bl    care    ■ 
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90  he  National  Bank  of  the 

Confidently  believes  it  can  meet  eveiy  re- 
quirement of  the  most  discriminating  bankers. 
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The  first  national 
bank  of  chicago 

Capiul,  $9,000,000.    Surplu.  $5,000,000. 

Welcomes  and  appreciates  the 
accounts  of  banks  and  bankers 
believing  that  its  extensive 
clientele  which  has  been  grad- 
ually developed  by  more  than 
forty  years  of  consistent,  con- 
siderate service  is  splendid  en- 
dorsement of  the  agreeable  and 
satisfactory  accommodations 
rendered  to  its  customers. 
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(Si.  Lwii  SiKt  TirJi.) 

Our  loctUMl  Id  the  very  cantar  of  the  liva 
(todi  and  hone  and  mule  mar^Kts  enablaa  ua  to 
guarantee  ckaer  attention  and  qutckeat  action  on 
all  huaneaa  aining  (rom  shipmcnta  ol  Live  Stod 
or  Monaa  oj^  Mitlw  to  the  St.  Louia  maHML 

In  percentage  ct  aurplua  and  profits  to  capital, 
this  Banlr  nnki  twenty«econd  in  the  entire 
United  State*,  and  aecond  in  the  Stale  of  Ubnoi*. 
accortfing  to  "The  FVander"  State  Bank  Roll  of 

STATEMENT  OF  CONDITION 

SETTENVER  4.  »». 

Reasurcet. 

ChU  and  Cuhange 9  M1,9«l.44 

Loini    1,i»0,lB5.15 

tl.S22,H«.» 

Liabilltlg*. 

Cipltil «    100,000X10 

Surpru* 400MOM 

Undivided  ProHti  M,U4.iS 

Dipoaita      .  tM7Mt.M 

t1.»2,14R.W 

PBIHCIPAL  STOCKBOLDEItS. 


lS(.  Lout!  Shxk  TkrJi.l 
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FIDELITY  TITLE   U  TRUST  CO. 

CapHat  S^OOMOaOO         Jirpln,  83.OBO.O00  00         Undlvidsd  Pr«fitt,  $1,932,0a4l 


anOWTH    OF    DKPOtITt 


U317.037.76  nej)17M3.7S 

S4"7M,3ia.M  ^S^^'iUAi 

S6r36i,MT.tO  t2sT6tMB7.a3 

$7,041,572.12  S28,7iU,596.32 

$6,469,266,72  $33,864,707.10 

$7,43i;738.71  $36,977,314.89 

$7,924,583.70  $39,29i;627.29 

10,032.16.09  '46,61321.59 
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WE  OFFER 
To  Country  Banks 


AccepUnre   at    par  of   ail  cash 
ilems,  andmdit  on  th«  day 


Prompt  handling  of  collections, 
ail  paiiiculara. 


AMERICAN  NATIONAL 

BANK 

Of  San  Francisco,  Cal, 
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CISCO  business.  The  question  of  reading  matter  is  of  course  important. 
News  about  the  movements  of  your  officials,  and  reproductions  of  their 
speeches  and  articles  containing  their  views,  are  advertising  worth  hav- 
ing. That  you  should  endeavor  to  get  such  publicity  goes  without  com- 
ment, but  merely  sending  inane  personals  of  no  interest  to  any  one  but 
yourself,  reflects  no  credit  on  you  or  the  publication. 

It  is  worth  your  while  to  be  worth  quoting.     It  takes  something  ^ 
more,  however,  than  an  advertising  contract  to  make  an  article  worth 
reading. 

I  am  sure  I  have  but  to  ask  you  to  tell  me  what  particular  banking 
publication  you  read,  to  consistently  bear  me  out  in  what  I  say. 

Remembering  that  you  are  talking  to  bankers,  brokers,  trust  com- 
pany officers  and  the  like,  your  bank  publication  advertising  calls  for  no 
different  style  of  treatment  than  your  newspaper  or  lay  magazine  work. 

The  problems  of  attracting  the  attention,  making  it  interesting  and 
persuading  to  action  is  the  same. 

The  country  banker  can  frequently  use  the  banking  publication  in 
a  small  way  for  establishing  collection  and  correspondence  relations. 

The  small  space  can  be  used,  and  to  advantage.    There  are  compar- 
atively few  banking  publications    of    national  circulation.     Many    are 
strong  in  one  or  more  sections  of  the  country,  and  there  are  several  up-to- 
date  small  sectional  publications  that  can  be  used  to  advantage  by  the  - 
country  banker. 

For  instance,  the  country  banker  in  a  territory  tributary  to  Minne- 
apolis and  St.  Paul,  from  whence  comes  the  collections  of  the  large  whole- 
sale and  jobbing  houses,  and  the  growing  manufacturing  interests  of  the 
twin  cities,  could  advertise  in  a  publication  like  "Commercial  West." 

A  one-inch,  single-column  advertisement  should  be  ample,  and  J 
prominence  should  be  given  to  the  words,  "Collections  in  North  Dakota,"  < 
or  whatever  your  particular  section  may  be.  The  same  rule  would 
apply  to  the  banks  in  any  agricultural  community,  depending  on  a  single 
wholesale  and  jobbing  point,  or  the  city  where  manufacturers  depend 
on  the  community  for  their  raw  material,  such  as  Minneapolis  flour  mills 
that  depend  on  the  farmers  of  the  northwest  for  the  wheat  ihey  use. 

Properly  managed,  the  collection  business  can  be  made  a  profitable 
method  of  increasing  business,  and  the  country  banker  can  use  his  coni- 
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mercial  or  banking  publication  for  the  vehicle  by  which  he  can  get  in 
touch  with  the  sources  of  the  business. 

The  central  reserve  agent  can  always  use  the  banking  publications  to 
increase  his  line  of  correspondents  and  accounts. 

This  work  has  always  been  left  to  suggestion  and  has  been 
approached  by  indirection. 

'  The  publication  can  help  to  procure  good  business  if  the  methods 

,  and  service  are  made  to  appear  better  and  more  business-like.  Some  city 
bankers  still  cling  to  out-of-date  and  annoying  red-tape  methods,  delay- 
ing beyond  due  limits  the  business  they  have  promised  to  handle  in  a 
business-like  way. 

The  city  bank  that  will  make  its  service  business-like,  rapid,  accu- 
rate, intelligent  and  careful,  and  that  will  advertise  these  methods,  will 
gain  business  and  confidence  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt. 

During  the  forepart  of  1908,  a  prominent  user  of  banking  publica- 
tions sent  a  letter  to  fifty  bankers  in  each  State  and  Territory  in  the 
Union.  These  were  about  equally  divided  between  banks  with  over 
$100,000  of  deposits  and  banks  with  less  than  that  sum.  This  letter  asked 
for  specific  information  on  three  questions : 

First.  What  banking  publications  do  you  pay  a  subscription  price 
for? 

Second.    What  banking  publications  do  you  read  the  most  ? 

Third.  What  banking  publications  come  to  your  office  free  of 
charge? 

For  the  purpose  of  our  present  discussion,  the  first  and  second  ques- 
tions alone  are  of  any  material  importance.  On  another  page  we  show  the 
figures  covering  the  answers  to  these  questions  (Figure  9).  Thesf 
answers  came  from  a  total  of  a  little  over  50  per  cent,  of  the  bankers  to 
whom  the  letter  was  sent. 

One  of  the  publications  showing  up  most  advantageously  in  the 
returns,  was  a  house  organ  issued  by  the  publishers  of  this  volume.  Of 
course,  this  is  not  incorporated  in  the  statistics  because  the  figures  are 
not  important  for  our  purpose,  as  the  publication  does  not  carry  paid 
advertising  from  outside  concerns. 

While  statistics  are  not  given  on  the  question  of  what  publications 
were  received  free  of  charge,  yet  it  was  noticeable  that  the  publications 
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BanlcCTS  Monthly 

American  Banker 

Bankers  Magazine 

Southern  Banker 

Banking  Law  Journal 

Financier     , 

Financial  Age  . 

Commercial  West 

Wall  Street  Journal 

Pacific  Banker 

Commerce  Monthly    . 

Northwestern  Banker 

Southwestern  Banker 

Daily  Banker  and  Stockholder 

United  States  Investor 

Financial  Review 

Confidential  Banker 

Chicago  Banker 

Weslem  Banker 

Banking  and  Mercantile  World 

Bulletin  of  American  Institute  of  Banking 

Banker  and  Tradestnan    . 

Money     . 

Wall  Street  Summary 

Mercantile  Adjuster    . 

American  Bank  Reporter 

Michigan  Investor 

Van  Norden  Magazine 

Finance 

Moody's  Magazine 

Bankazine 

Journal  of  Commerce 

Financial  Section  of  New  York  Times 

Economist  . 

Texas  Banker   . 

Financial  World    . 

Bank  Advertiser 

Dun's  Review 

The  Commercial  Bnllelin 

Texas  Bankers  Journal 

The  Danker 

Clearing  House  Quarterly 

Rhodes  Banking  Journal 

Financier 

Bonds  and  Mortgages 

National  Banker    . 

Trust  Companies 

Michigan  Banker 

Oklahoma  State  Banker 

Monetary  Record 

Capital 

Nebraska  Trade  Review 

Bankadole 

The  Bulletin 

Banker  and  Investor  . 

Bankers  World 

Bankers  Review 

American  Journal  of  Banking 

Finance  and  Trade 


Quel-   Qart- 
No.  1     No.  2 
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showing  up  to  the  least  advantage  under  the  question,  "What  banking 
publications  do  you  read  the  most,"  were  generally  those  which  were 
reported  as  being  paid  for. 

This  in  indicative  of  a  principle,  well  known  to  trained  advertising 
men,  that  sample  and  free  copy  circulation  is  absolutely  worthless  to 

advertisers. 

Another  important  item  to  be  considered  is  that  while  the  "Bankers' 
Monthly,"  which  is  published  by  a  directory  house,  and  a  subscription  to 
which  is  generally  included  with  the  directory,  .is  indicated  as  having 
the  largest  circulation,  slightly  exceeding  the  niL^azine  standing  No.  2, 
yet  the  publication  standing  No.  3  in  point  ot  number  of  circulation, 
stands  first  from  the  point  of  being  read  the  most. 

'  Any  disinterested  analysis  of  the  editorial  coiuiuct  of  the  publica- 

tions on  this  list  will  bear  out  what  I  have  said  in  the  forepart  of  this 
chapter  relative  to  editorial  conduct. 

The  magazines  that  are  read  the  most  are  the  liveliest,  the  most 
aggressive  and  have  the  most  decided  policies  from  an  editorial  stand- 
point. Those  which  apparently  receive  the  least"  consideration  are 
those  which  are  weakest  from  an  editorial  standpoint,  and  those  which 
stand  at  the  bottom  of  the  list  are  those  largely  made  up  of  reading 
notices  and  pre-mortuary  obituaries. 

If  the  story  told  so  eloquently  in  the  figures  on  another  page  could 
he  impressed  upon  the  average  editor  of  a  financial  magazine,  it  wouid 
result  in  a  much  needed  reform  in  the  character  of  their  editorial  work. 
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THE  USE  OF  GENERAL  MEDIUMS 


y  feopi-e:  bequire  more  rrBLiCATioss— ntoxiNE 


A  GENERAL  advertising  medium  is  a  publication  which  appeals 
to  people  in  general,  and  is  applied  to  the  monthly  or  weekly 
publications  having  a  national  circulation.  "Colliers,"  "Saturday  Even- 
ing Post"  and  "Harper's  Weekly,"  are  weekly  general  mediums,  while 
the  "Ladies'  Home  Journal,"  "McCliire's,"  "American  Magazine,"  "Cos- 
mopohtan''  and  "Mimsey's,"  are  monthly  general  mediums. 

Newspapers  are  rarely  considered  general  mediums,  although  such 
publications  as  the  "Chicago  Sunday  Tribune,"  "The  New  York  Sunday 
Herald"  and  the  Hearst  Sunday  newspapers,  have  circulations  so  widely 
scattered  that  they  may  be  considered  general  mediums.  A  number  of 
daily  papers  publish,  on  a  co-operative  basis,  the  "Associated  Sunday 
M^azine,"  which  they  distribute  as  the  illustrated  section  of  their  Sun- 
day edition.     This  magazine  might  be  called  a  general  medium. 

Some  advertisers  may  be  misled  by  the  tei-m  "general,"  and  think 
that  a  publication  must  be  of  general  interest.  In  point  of  fact. 
general  publications  in  most  cases  have  classes  of  people  to  whom  they 
appeal  as  distinctly  and  separately  as  any  of  the  most  restricted  class 
publications. 

The  average  daily  newspaper,  however,  is  confined  necessarily 
to  a  comparatively  small  radius  of  territory  and  its  influences  are  local- 
ized.   For  that  reason  it  is  called  a  local  medium. 

The  general  mediums  may  he,  therefore,  subdivided  into  certain 
weekly  illustrated  papers  and  the  monthly  magazines. 

The  1907  newspaper  directories  (American  and  Ayer's)  showed  a 
total  of  23,59s  different  publications,  of  which  17,026  were  weekly  publi- 
cations, principally  local  weeklies;  2,814  were  monthly  publications,  and 
of  the  class  publications,  952  were  religious,  307  were  devoted  to  agri- 
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culture,  239  to  general  literature  and  magazines,  and  the  rest  were 
scattered  among  various  different  lines  of  si>ecial  interest.  The  total 
circulation  of  each  issue  was  1 14,299,334  copies,  and  they  circulated  in  a 
year  of  12  months,  a  grand  total  of  8,168,148,749  copies,  or  enough  to 
give  every  man,  woman  and  child  of  our  population  107  copies  each  in  a 
single  year.  Statistics  gathered  for  1903  showed  that  there  were  199 
copies  of  dailies,  524  copies  of  weeklies  and  520  of  monthly  magazines 
for  every  1,000  inhabitants.  These  figures  are  mainly  interesting  to 
show  the  tremendous  potential  power  of  the  press. 

They  are  interesting  to  the  banker  as  indicating  what  an  opportunity 
he  has  at  hand  for  the  cultivation  of  a  public  opinion. 

The  general  medium  is  of  very  little  interest  to  the  small  banker 
who  wishes  to  advertise  for  deposits,  and  whose  local  condition  does  not 
make  the  money  market  very  active.  The  principal  purjHJse  to  which 
the  small  banker  can  put  the  general  medium  is  placing  himself  in  touch 
with  small  capital  at  distant  points,  which  seeks  to  gain  more  for  its 
possible  investment  than  can  be  procured  in  its  local  fields.  For 
instance,  the  money  saver  in  Pennsylvania,  New  England,  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  where  the  average  rate  of  interest  on  mortgages  and  stable 
collateral  ranges  from  4^  per  cent,  to  6  per  cent.,  is  ripe  for  the  banker 
in  Montana  where  6  per  cent,  to  8  per  cent.,  or  in  the  Soulh  where  7  per 
cent,  to  8  per  cent,  is  paid  on  collateral  just  as  safe  and  stable  as  he  could 
obtain  at  home.  Of  course,  the  principal  drawback  to  such  investments 
is  the  inability  of  the  lender  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  property  repre- 
sented in  the  bond  and  mortgage. 

*  A  number  of  savings  banks  in  the  North,  making  a  specialty  of 

I,  southern  investments,  pay  4  per  cent,  to  4I6  per  cent,  on  savings  deposits, 

■  in  turn  loaning  the  money  on  mortgages  in  southern  and  southwestern 

sections  at  7  per  cent,  and  8  ])er  cent.  They  afterwards  market  their  mort- 

gc^s  to  release  the  capital,  and  in  this  way  obtain  a  satisfactory  business. 

In  general,  however,  the  high-priced  general  mediums  have  very 
little  attraction  for  the  small  banker.  He  is  rarely  in  a  position  to  make 
the  interest  rate  attractive  to  the  possible  customer,  and  again,  he  can 
offer  so  little  in  the  way  of  capital  and  standing  as  an  inducement  for 
the  small  saver  to  withdraw  his  deposits  from  the  bank  in  his  home 
town  that  there  is  little  for  him  to  gain  by  the  use  of  general  mediums. 

The  trust  company,  however,  has  been  able  to  use  the  general 
mediums    to    greater  effect  than  the  national  bank.     In  fact,    the    vast 
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majority  of  those  who  use  the  general  inediuins  are  trust  companies  and 
savings  banks.  The  manner  in  which  these  are  used  to  best  advantage 
is  treated  in  a  separate  chapter  on  mail  order  problems,  where  banking 
by  mail  will  receive  extended  consideration. 

The  main  thine  to  which  I  wish   to   direct  your  attention   is   the  >uw««  * 
difiference  between  the  general  mediums,  and  why  one  is  more  effective  ahuhw  M&tioui 
than  another.     When  we  consider  that  there  are  2,814  publications  in  "•'*™" 
the  monthly  field,  we  will  commence  to  appreciate  that  even  in  the  field 
of  monthlies  there  must  be  a  very  noteworthy  difference  between  the 
publications,  considering  the  enormous  circulation  that  the  more  promi- 
nent enjoy. 

In  the  first  place,  a  careful  analysis  of  the  different  monthly  maga- 
zines will  show,  even  among  those  which  have  almost  similar  circula- 
tions so  far  as  number  is  concerned,  a  marked  distinctive  quality. 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  twelve  of  the  most  prominent. 

First  in  point  of  circulation  is  the  "Ladies'  Home  Journal,"  dis- 
tinctly a  woman's  publication.  Next  comes  the  "Delineator,"  another 
woman's  publication.  These  two  magazines  are  entirely  different  in 
their  appeal.  The  "Ladies'  Home  Journal"  has,  for  a  number  of  years, 
stood  for  the  most  conservative  tendencies  of  the  American  home; 
appealed  to  the  home  woman,  and  has  conspicuously  held  the  position  of 
largest  circulation  and  result  producer  for  the  highest  grade  of  adver- 
tising appealing  to  the  home. 

The  "Delineator,"  on  the  other  hand,  is  no  less  important  and 
powerful  in  a  field  not  so  completely  identified  with  the  home,  having  in 
a  way  a  greater  claim  on  the  attention  of  those  who  live  in  and  are  a 
|Mrt  of  the  great  world  which  caters  to  woman-kind  in  her  dress,  her 
furnishings  and  her  daily  material  interests. 

Next,  let  us  consider  '"Century,"  and  "Harper's,"  two  publications  Asaijiii 
standing  in  a  class  by  themselves  for  conservative  literary  tendencies, 
and  catering  to  the  tastes  of  the  educated  American  man  and  woman. 

"Scribner's"  has  stood  in  a  middle  ground  between  what  is  strictly 
known  as  the  popular  magazines  and  the  more  conservative  "Century" 

and  "Harper's." 

Next  we  have  "MifClure's,"  "Everybody's"  and  the  "American," 
with  "McClure's"  representing  the  more  conservative  element,  the 
"American"  somewhat  similar  in  its  tendencies  and  characteristics,  and 
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SOME    LEADING    MAGAZINES 


AMERICAN  ILLUSTRATED  MAGAZINE  300,000 

ASSOCIATED  SUNDAY  MAGAZINE  ....  1,100,000 

CENTURY    150,000 

COLLIER'S  WEEKLY  568,000 

COSMOPOLITAN    400,000 

DELINEATOR    950,000 

EVERYBODY'S  MAGAZINE  600,000 

HARPER'S  MONTHLY  150,000 

HARPER'S  WEEKLY  80,000 

LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL  1,089,000 

LESLIE'S  WEEKLY    85,000 

LIFE    65,000 

LITERARY  DIGEST  1 10,000 

McCLURE'S    400,000 

MUNSEY'S  500,000 

OUTLOOK    94,000 

SATURDAY  EVENING  POST  975,000 

SUCCESS    303,000 

SYSTEM   60,000 

WORLD'S  WORK   80,000 
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"Everybody's"  more  agressive  and  journalistic  in  its  policy.  These  three 
publications  have  succeeded  in  arousing  the  typical  American  business 
man  as  no  other  class  of  publications  have  succeeded  in  doing.  They 
represent  the  journalistic  movement  in  popular  magazine  work,  which 
treats  the  topics  of  the  day  in  a  larger  and  more  consistent  manner,  with- 
out the  prejudice  of  local  newspapers.  Being  without  political  affilia- 
tions, they  have  been  free  of  that  bias  which  the  average  American  news- 
paper may  reasonably  be  charged  with  exhibiting  in  almost  ev^ything. 

In  the  ne.xt  class  we  have  "Munsey's"  and  the  "Cosmopolitan." 
"Munsey's"  has  always  been  the  magazine  of  the  masses,  enjoying  a 
large  circulation,  making  a  great  feature  of  illustrated  articles  and 
catering  to  the  better  taste  in  personal  journalism.  It  has  enjoyed  a 
tmique  position  in  the  magazine  world  and  has  been  very  highly  re- 
garded. The  "Cosmopolitan"  has  always  been  identified  with  a  more 
or  Ie.ss  radical  editorial  outlook  with  respect  to  literature,  art  and  politics, 
and  has  enjoyed  a  very  wide  influence  among  the  more  advanced  think- 
ers and  doers. 

These  publications  represent  the  most  aggressive,  most  widely  dis- 
tributed and  most  influential  class  in  the  monthly  field. 

If  we  consider  the  most  typically  conservative  literary  publication  in 
this  country,  we  no  doubt  will  immediately  think  of  the  "Atlantic 
Monthly,"  published  in  Boston  and  having  a  comparatively  small  circu- 
lation among  those  who  desire  literature  undiluted. 

While  all  these  publications  have  a  difference  of  editorial  point 
of  view  and  express  comparatively  different  editorial  ideals,  yet  the 
typical  American  is  most  catholic  in  his  tastes  and  we  frequently  find  two 
or  three  magazines  going  to  a  single  home.  Many  American  families 
have  five  and  six  publications  to  which  they  regularly  subscribe. 

Time  was  when  certain  publications  were  considered  a  necessary  tu  rmiij 
family  expense,  and  their  subscriptions  were  renewed  consistently  on  the  t»  m.^iiim 
ist  of  each  January  year  after  year.  These  publications  have  retained 
to  a  very  large  extent  such  clientele,  but  the  American  family  is  not  as 
consistent  in  its  allegiance  as  it  used  to  be.  We  find  today  that  in  the 
■  multiplicity  of  publications,  and  the  inability  of  the  average  family  to 
spend  an  unlimited  amount  in  subscriptions,  that  one  or  two  magazines 
will  be  taken  one  year  and  the  next  year  something  new  will  be  substi- 
tuted for  one  or  both.  Of  course,  there  remains  a  very  large  number 
who  remain  faithful  to  a  favorite  year  in  and  year  out. 
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Particularly  is  this  last  true  in  the  matter  of  women's  publications, 
such  as  the  "Ladies'  Home  Journal"  and  the  "Delineator,"  where  the 
choice  is  more  restricted. 

I  show  a  list  (Figure  i)  of  publications  generally  conceded  to 
stand  at  the  head  in  the  different  classes  of  publications. 

Turning  to  the  weeklies  we  have  "Collier's,"  "Harper's  Weekly," 
"Leslie's  Weekly,"  "Saturday  Evening  Post,"  "Literary  Digest"  and  a 
host  of  others. 

""o^i  Conspicuous  for  the  size  of  their  circulation  comes  the  "Saturday 

VHkiiM  Evening  Post"  and  "Collier's."  The  "Saturday  Evening  Post"  is  to  the 
weeklies  what  "McCIure's"  is  to  the  monthlies,  representing  the  live, 
intelligent,  broad-minded  American  business  man.  It  has  lately  given  a 
great  deal  of  its  space  to  discussing  in  an  independent  way,  with  very 
little  editorial  bias,  the  live  business  questions  of  the  hour.  Its  circu- 
lation, by  the  latest  figures,  is  given  as  975,000  copies  a  week. 

"Collier's,"  on  the  other  hand,  has  adopted  a  more  aggressive  atti- 
tude on  public  questions,  and  has  maintained  several  very  bitter  cam- 
paigns against  what  it  has  considered  the  evils  of  the  day. 

It  is  impossible  for  any  publication  to  adopt  a  highly  distinctive 
attitude  on  a  subject  about  which  there  may  be  two  opinions,  without 
making  partisans.  This,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  advertiser,  is  helpful 
in  the  sense  that  he  can  very  easily  determine  whether  he  wants  to  appeal 
to  the  particular  class  of  people  who  side  with  the  editorial  mind.  "Col- 
liers"  is  generally  credited  with  a  circulation  of  between  five  and  six 
hundred  thousand  copies  a  week.  It  is  conspicuous  for  many  artistic 
features.  It  attempts  to  give  the  best  of  fiction  and  art  to  its  readers, 
and  no  doubt  appeals  to  many  intelligent  and  wealthy  families.  Its 
larger  circulation,  however,  is  among  the  middle  classes,  because  of  its 
book  premium  subscription  plans. 

"Harper's  Weekly"  represents  in  its  editorial  attitude  the  more 

conservative  business  man,  and  is  supposed  to  reflect  the  opinions  of  the 

commercial  East. 

Thu  ii  /Bit  While  these  distinctions  may  be  somewhat  arbitrary,  yet  they  are 

tt  a*  in  a  degree  a  reflection  of  the  general  opinions  with  respect  to  the  pub- 

■    °"f'"—  lications  I  have  noted. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  analyze,  even  in  this  superficial  way,  the  host 
of  other  publications  that  might  be  very  fittingly  the  subject  of  considera- 
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tion  at  this  time.  I  simply  want  to  suggest  to  the  banker  who  is  con- 
templating the  use  of  general  mediums,  that  a  knowledge  of  the  class  of 
people  among  whom  any  monthly  magazine  circulates  is  of  very  con- 
siderable moment  to  him,  in  determining  the  extent  of  its  circulation 
among  his  possible  customers. 

Just  as  has  been  said  about  banking  publications  and  local  news-  wi*  dm« 
papers,  the  value  of  a  publication  is  determinable  only  by  the  number  "  **"°'' 
of  your  possible  customers  it  reaches.  It  may  have  a  tremendous  circu- 
Itition  among  a  class  of  people  from  whom  you  can  not  possibly  hope  to 
receive  any  adequate  return.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  certain  publi- 
cations representing  such  a  distinct  class  of  the  public  that  there  can  be 
no  doubt  of  their  value  to  the  banker  who  will  make  a  consistent  use  of 
them  in  advertising  certain  of  his  commodities. 

Among  the  publications  of  less  circulation  than  those  mentioned 
in  the  above,  we  have  "World's  Work,"  with  a  title  that  indicates  its 
editorial  scope,  an  excellent  medium  for  the  sale  of  high-grade  bonds, 
investments,  mortgages,  and  for  the  mail  order  banker  who  has  a  special 
method  of  handling  certificates  of  deposit. 

There  are  other  monthly  publications  that  fall  really  within  the 
line  of  class  publications,  such  as  "System,"  and  "Business  Man's  Maga- 
zine," and  a  number  of  other  magazines  of  similar  character. 

In  addition,  we  have  the  religious  press,  which  at  one  time  was  one  -a*  piuiat  «r 
of  the  most  influential  classes  of  publications  in  the  country.  With  the  ^^^'*"" 
change  that  has  become  noticeable  in  religious  thought  during  the  past 
twenty  years,  the  religious  press,  strictly  so-called,  has  lost  much  of  its 
power  over  the  thought  ofthe  country.  Publications  that  were  formerly 
conspicuously  devoted  to  religious  discussions,  have  now  opened  their 
■  columns  to  the  ethical  discussion  of  the  problems  of  the  day. 

Conspicuous  among  these  are  the  weeklies,  the  "Independent"  and 
the  "Outlook."  Both  of  these  publications  have  a  very  devoted  follow- 
ing, and  financial  advertising  in  them,  particularly  that  calling  for  invest- 
ment, has  been  found  profitable. 

The  banker  who  is  a  careful  reader  of  the  monthly  press  will  notice  '''"' 
therein  tendencies  of  discussion  of  public  questions  that  should  lead  him  it 
toward  a  policy  that  would  result  in  a  selection  of  magazines  whose  read- 
ers would  most  likely  answer  to  any  appeal  that  he  might  make.     The 
individuality  of  magazine  readers  is  reflected  in  the  editorial  individual- 
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Editor   i(y.     The  difference  in  the  editorial  point  of  view  will  generally  be  the 
Hii  ptopia  tlifference  in  the  points  of  view  of  his  people.  A  man  rarely  continues  to 
subscribe  to  a  publication  with  whose  editorial  opinion  he  differs,  or 
from  whose  selections  of  articles  and  stories,   he  can  glean  no  enter- 
tainment. 

The  average  magazine,  it  is  true,  contains  no  editorials,  but  the 
editorial  mind  is  reflected  in  the  choice  of  material.  If  we  see  in  a 
monthly  magazine,  for  instance,  a  succession  of  attacks  on  what,  for 
want  of  a  better  name,  we  shall  call  "vested  interests,"  we  may  reason- 
ably feel  assured  that  it  apiwals  to  the  radical  element.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  find  a  sane,  conservative  discussion,  in  a  broad-minded  way, 
of  the  evils  that  are  admittedly  present  in  our  business  system,  we  may 
reasonably  suppose  that  the  publication  reaches  a  sane,  sensible  and 
reasonable  class  of  people,  who  wish  to  be  educated  in  the  proper  way 
of  thinking  on  the  subjects  under  discussion. 

Dg  xot  r»  jj  jg  ^Q,    however,  a  safe  rule  to  bold  that  you  should  advertise 

Only    a»  '  .         '  ■' 

p»p«i  Yoa  only  in  those  publications  with  whose  editorial  policy  you  personally 
agree.  I  have  laid  down  this  principle  in  the  consideration  of  the  selec- 
tion of  advertising  copy,  illustrated  in  another  chapter. 

Again,  we  must  assume  the  objective  attitude,  and  after  having 
analyzed  our  own  proposition,  and  the  particular  class  of  people  to  whom  ■ 
it  must  appeal,  we  must  turn  to  the  publication  which  can  convey  our 
message  to  the  greatest  number  of  that  particular  class.  On  another 
page  I  show  an  analysis  of  the  financial  advertising  carried  by  'twenty 
of  the  leading  monthly  magazines  and  weeklies,'  This  will  indicate  better 
than  any  argtiments  the  characteristics  of  the  publications. 

Monthly  magazines  do  not  give,  because  of  the  requirements  of  their 
mechanical  departments,  an  opportunity  for  the  news  treatment  of 
advertising.  When  the  advertiser  has  to  send  in  his  copy  for  a  Decem- 
ber publication  on  the  ist  of  October,  as  he  does  in  the  case  of  the 
"Ladies'  Home  Journal,"  it  is  easy  to  be  seen  that  he  can  hardly  dwell 
upon  news  features,"or  any  other  item  or  offering  that  is  likely  to  cease 
to  have  any  interest,  or  even  existence,  sixty  days  thereafter. 

ThB  Old  It  is  the  old  argument  of  the  monthly  man  that  the  daily  paper 

""'  dies  each  day,  while  the  monthly  magazine  has  at  least  a  month's  hfe, 
and  in  many  cases  much  longer.  It  is  open  to  serious  reflection,  however, 
whether  this  feature  should  receive  too  much  consideration. 
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The  advertising  pages  of  a  monthly  magazine  are  really  considered  "» 
in  the  average  man's  thought,  not  so  much  as  a  reference  sheet,  but  as  «,« 
the  market  place  through  which  he  travels  once  to  note  the  bargains 
and  the  offerings,  and  he  rarely  goes  again.  If,  of  course,  in  his  first 
glance  through  the  advertising  pages,  something  attracts  his  attention, 
he  may  go  back  to  it  after  a  few  days,  or  even  after  a  few  months,  when 
the  time  is  more  auspicious  than  the  present,  and  act  upon  the  suggestion 
embodied  in  the  advertisement. 

But  the  monthly  magazine  advertiser  who  has  received  the  most 
direct  and  satisfactory  returns  from  the  magazine  is  the  man  who  insists 
on  getting  action  at  once,'  much  in  the  same  way  that  he  would  in  a 
letter  or  daily  paper  advertisement. 

The  only  radical  difference  between  the  copy  used  in  magazines  and 
in  the  daily  paper  is  a  higher  type  of  artistic  treatment,  made  possible 
in  the  former  because  the  magazine  is  printed  on  better  paper,  and  the 
presence  of  news  in  the  latter  with  its  timely  appearance. 

The  mail  order  banker  has  not  made  the  best  use  of  the  magazines  '*'  ''*'■•  "* 

°  tbs  Han 

because  he  has  apparently  distrusted  the  mere  inquiry.  At  first  he  was  'inqidir" 
deluged  with  letters  from  people  who  obviously  were  incapable  of  realiz- 
ing his  requirements  of  a  customer.  Mail  order  business  of  all  kinds 
suffers  from  the  same  difficulty.  The  more  consistent  and  persistent 
mail  order  banks,  however,  have  apparently  realized  that  it  is  up  to 
their  machinery  of  follow-up  to  sift  the  wheat  from  the  chaff.  In 
appealing  to  a  mixed  class,  all  kinds  of  results  must  naturally  be 
expected.  Even  in  appealing  to  a  class  that  is  well  defined  in  its 
characteristics  there  are  the  good,  bad  and  indifferent  of  that  particular 
kind.  The  good,  from  an  advertising  standpoint,  come  slowly  and  only 
as  the  results  of  persistency.  The  indifferent  are  more  but  will 
answer  to  proper  treatment.  The  bad,  like  the  poor,  we  have  always 
with  us. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  banker  has  failed  in  his  mail  order  bank 
work  to  realize  the  distinctions  between  publications.  He  has  selected 
his  line  of  mediums  and  has  indiscriminately  sent  the  same  advertise- 
ment to  all  of  them.  I  believe  the  time  will  come  when  a  careful  analysis 
of  circulation  will  produce  different  treatment  in  different  publications. 

Repetition  is  a  very  important  thing,  as  I  have  already  said,  and  """  '^•''»* 
has  scientifically  practical  results.  There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  u  ao«™i 
when  Mr.  Jones  sees  the  advertisement  of  the  Savings  &  Trust  Co.  in 
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*"'*  "McCiure's,"  again  in  the  "Saturday  Evening  Post,"  again  in  the  "Amer- 
it  ican,"  he  is  impressed —  he  is  deeply  impressed — much  more  than  if  he 
had  seen  it  in  but  one  of  them.  At  the  same  time,  if  those  advertisements 
have  the  same  personahty,  the  same  general  appearance,  and  if  they 
attract  him  in  each  of  those  magazines  from  a  different  standpoint,  the 
advertiser  would  have  an  increased  opportunity  to  do  business  with  Mr. 
Jones.  By  it  we  obtain  all  the  value  of  repetition  and  in  addition  we  get 
the  strength  of  variation. 

In  line  with  this,  the  advertiser  will  take  the  cue  for  his  copy  from 
the  characteristic  contents  of  the  magazine;  for  instance,  when  Mr. 
Lawson's  articles  were  running  in  "Everyhody's"  the  bank  that  woukl 
have  taken  a  page  space,  embodying  in  its  advertisement  a  strong  talk  on 
the  absence  of  stocks  among  its  collateral,  would  have  been  in  a  position 
to  meet  the  senliment  which  Mr.  Lawson  fanned  into  such  furious  ilame. 
and  have  obtained  a  great  deal  from  the  reaction  his  articles  caused. 
Many  of  the  banks  did  attempt  to  nieel  the  sentiment  aroused,  and  m 
various  ways,  more  or  less  impotent,  disclaimed  that  they  carried  any 
stocks  among  their  collateral.  The  unfortunate  part  of  it  was  that  they 
did  not  choose  the  same  mediums  through  which  the  ciiarges  were  made, 
to  vindicate  their  judgment. 

A  lie  has  seven-league  boots  and  the  truth  creeps  but  slowly.  It 
may  be  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction  to  be  assured  that  "truth  crushed 
to  earth  shall  rise  again,"  but  the  crushing  is  sometimes  most  unfortu- 
nately conducive  to  long-lived  scars. 

»**T  In  dealing  with  reputable  monthly  publications  the  advertiser  has  the 

Eat,  pleasing,  if  exceptional,  experience  of  paying  a  steadier  and  more  con- 
sistent rate  for  his  advertising.  Publications  worthy  of  consideration 
have  an  established  rate.  They  stick  to  their  rale  cards  and  this  produces 
a  certainty  of  expense  that  permits  planning  and  definite  arrangements 
well  in  advance  of  the  use  of  the  publications. 

The  monthly  magazine's  rate  card  as  shown  on  another  page  is  not 
quite  so  complicated  an  affair  as  that  of  the  newspaper.  Elsewhere 
is  shown  the  rate  cards  in  force  at  this  writing  for  the  "Saturday 
Evening  Post"  and  "Review  of  Reviews." 

Th»  These  two  are  typical.     Almost  all  magazines  of  standing  now 

^l  charge  a  flat  rate;  i.  e.,  so  much  a  line  or  page  and  pro  rata  for  smaller 
spaces,  extra  for  guaranteed  special  position,  no  matter  how  much  space 
is  used. 
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Many  publications  are  doing  away  entirely  with  special  discounts, 
except  on  yearly  business.  This  is  the  most  satisfactory  way,  and  as 
the  real  value  and  power  of  space  becomes  better  understood,  the 
publisher  and  advertiser  will  comprehend  it. 

^^J^  It  costs  some  publishers  forty  per  cent,  to  get  the  advertising  that 

ohk  ubbv  appears  in  their  columns.    This,  of  course,  the  advertiser  has  to  pay. 

Why? 

Because  he  has  to  be  educated  and  the  solicitor  is  educating  liim. 

It  may  be  that  he  is  learning  chat  a  publication  is  not  a  good  one 
for  him  to  use,  it  may  be  to  leani  that  it  is  just  what  he  wants,  but  the 
process  is  expensive  just  the  same. 

It  can  be  readily  seen  why  it  is  that  advertisers  should  know  their 
mediums — know  what  are  not  the  kind  they  should  have.  They  must 
know  this,  or  hire  men  who  do,  else  they  can  waste  money  beyond  any 
hope  of  regaining  it. 

Many  advertisers  waste  money  by  timidity.  They  "try  a  publica- 
tion," because  they  don't  know  enough  about  it  to  kitotv  that  ii  will  or 
will  not  pay  them. 

Most  monthly  publications  pay  lO  per  cent,  commission  to  the 
recognized  advertising  agents,  some  15  per  cent.  The  average  rate  is  on 
a  basis  of  ^  of  a  cent  per  agate  line  per  thousand  of  circulation.  This 
makes  the  charge  in  the  "Ladies'  Home  Journal"  $6  a  line,  or  $4,000  a 
page. 

Publications,  however,  such  as  the  agricultural  press,  religious 
publications  and  business  men's  publications,  will  sometimes  get  as  high 
as  a  cent  and  a  half  or  two  cents  a  line  per  thousand  of  circulation. 

Why   Ektn  This  is  right  and  proper,  because  a  class  publication,  while  having 

oiToaktmo  a  smaller  circulation,  is  siip|H)sed  to  have  greater  influence  with  its 

^"^  particular  class,  and  if  this  class  affords  a  greater  number  per  thousand 

of  circulation   of  possible   customers,    it   is  certainly   worth   more   |ier 

thousand  because  the  waste  circulation  is  less. 

It  costs  more  per  copy  to  publish  100,000  copies  of  a  standard 
quality  and  size  than  it  costs  per  copy  to  print  300,000  circulation,  and 
the  cost  per  copy  does  not  become  stationary  under  the  best  modern 
equipment  until  a  circulation  of  700,000  or  800,000  is  reached,  at  which 
time  the  cost  per  copy  commences  to  gra<lually  increase. 
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Any  one  familiar  with  manufacturing  problems  will  imderstand  this 

situation. 

In  handling  illustrated  copy  for  monthly  publications,  original  plates 
should  be  forwarded  to  the  publication  in  all  cases.  The  mechanical 
requirements  of  the  case  mean  that  electrotypes  will  have  to  be  made  by 
the  publishers  in  printing  the  advertisement,  and  the  advertiser  should 
not  expect  the  best  results  unless  all  the  electrotypes  are  made  directly 
from  originals. 

It  is  the  best  practice,  where  a  highly  individualized  set-up  is  "•"'^  ^ 
depended  on,  for  the  advertiser  to  send  a  proof  of  his  advertisement  in  Fiom  8pu» 
type  just  as  he  wants  it  to  appear  in  the  magazine,  and  where  the  set-up 
provides  for  an  exceptional  face  of  type  or  an  unusual  border,  it  is  best 
for  him  to  furnish  the  magazine  with  an  electrotype  of  the  type  form. 

The  paper  stock  used  in  the  advertising  sections  of  the  magazines 
is  generally  found  to  be  supercalendared  stock  and  it  is  impracticable 
for  a  half-tone  of  more  than  150  or  160  line  screen  to  be  used. 

"McClure's  Magazine"  issued  a  very  comprehensive  statement  of  its 
advertising  policy  in  the  shape  of  a  booklet  entitled  "Regulations,  Rates 
and  Information  for  Advertising  Agents  of  McClure's  Magazine,"  the 
substance  of  which  is  as  follows : 

RECOGNITION  OF  NEW  AGENTS  TtjImI 

„  Bmto  Ourd 

To  secure  recognition,  agents  must  satisfy  us  as  to  their  financial  standing  and  ^  , 

give  ua  at  least  three  new  accounts  aggregating  three  pages  within  one  year.  Hi«h<iiiiM 

Commissions  on  all  business  sent  in  within  one  year  (for  which  gross  rate  has  PnhUoit^™ 
been  paid),  will  be  rebated  to  new  agents  when  recognized. 

CONCERNING  RATES 
Until  further  notice,  all  advertising  agents  must  charge  the  following  card  rates 
for  space  in  McClure's  Magazine: 

Inside  Page,  one  month $460.00 

One-half  such  page,  one  month 230.00 

One- Fourth  such  page,  one  month 115.00 

One-Eighth  such  page,  one  month 60.00 

Cards  less  than  one-eighth  page  (inside  pages  only),  per  agate  line, 

one  month  2.15 

Page  facing  Table  oE  Contents,  one  month 690.00 

Page  preceding  Frontispiece 690.00 

Inside  Cover  Page,  page  next  Inside  Cover  Page,  or  page  following 

reading  matter,  one  month '920.00       , 

Ivast  Cover  Page,  one  month..- 1656.00 

No  time  discount  on  Last  Cover  Page. 
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1  Discounts 

'  'For  6  insertions  of  same  space  within  one  year 5% 

"For  12  insertions  of  same  space  within  one  year 10% 

Rates  for  Schools 

$23.40  per   inch.     Subject   to   discounts   of  5%   for   6   inches   within   one 
year  and  10%  for  13  inches  within  one  year.    This  rate  does  not 
apply   to  correspondence  schools. 

'By  contracting  to  use  a  minimum  of  672  lines  or  three  pages  witliin  one  year, 
advertisers  may  secure  the  yearly  page  rate  of  $414.00  per  page.  This  space  must  be 
used  within  the  year,  but  may  all  be  used  within  one  month,  or  may  be  divided 
and  used  in  such  issues,  and  lor  such  space  in  each  issue,  as  may  best  suit  the 
advertiser. 

All  advertising  agents  recognized  by  us  shall  pay  us  the  card  rates  less  a  com- 
mission of  ten  per  cent. 

A  flat  rate  of  $18.95  is  given  agents  for  school  advertising.  This  rate  does  not 
apply  to  correspondence  schools. 

All  bills  must  be  settled  by  all  advertising  agents  within  ten  days  from  date 
rendered,  for  which  a  discount  of  live  per  cent  will  be  allowed. 

All  advertisers  shall  be  entitled  to  a  discount  of  five  per  cent,  for  cash  payment 
within  ten  days  from  date  of  bill  for  space  in  McClure's  Magazine. 

Should  any  advertising  agency  on  our  list,  or  any  of  its  representatives  or 
solicitors,  quote  or  accept,  either  directly  or  by  making  any  allowance  whatsoever, 
a  rate  less  than  the  full  card  rate  for  space  in  McClure's  Magazine,  such  advertising 
agency  shall  pay  the  full  card  rate  for  all  space  on  which  the  said  card  rate  has 
been  directly  or  indirectly  cut,  subject  only  to  five  per  cent,  discount  for  cash  within 
ten  days  from  the  date  o(  bill. 

Should  any  advertising  agency  on  our  list  quote  a  second  time  a  rate  which 
may  in  any  manner  be  construed  as  a  cut  in  our  card  rate,  such  advertising  agency 
shall  then  pay  the  full  card  rate  on  all  business  placed  in  McClure's  Magazine,  subject 
only  to  a  discount  of  five  per  cent,  for  cash  within  ten  days  from  the  date  o(  bill. 

All  estimates  for  space  in  McClure's  Magazine  shall  be  made  separately,  and 
McClure's  shall  not  be  included  in  any  list  in  which  any  deductions  are  made  from 
the  publishers'  full  card  rates. 

The  making  of  contracts  or  the  placing  of  business  in  McClure's  Magazine  by 
any  advertising  agency  on  the  basis  of  ten  per  cent  above  such  agency's  net  cost 
shall  be  considered  a  quotation  of  less  than  full  card  rale. 

Upon  the  request  of  any  authorized  representative  of  McClure's  Magazine,  all 
advertising  agencies  with  whom  we  are  doing  business  shall  show  a  copy  of  any 
■   estimate  made  by  them  for  space  in   McClure's  Magazine,  and  shall  furnish   satis- 
factory evidence  that  no  rate  less  than  the  (uU  card  rate  has  been  quoted  in  such 
estimate. 

INSERTS 

A  single  sheet  insert  of  two  pages  will  be  charged  at  the  rate  of  three  ordinary 
black  and  while  pages  to  agent  or  advertiser;  the  charge  for  inserts  of  more  than 
two  pages  will  be  pro  rata.  All  inserts  must  be  furnished  to  us  ready  to  bind.  Size 
9  13-16x6  13-16  inches. 

An  additional  charge  equal  to  the  price  of  one  ordinary  black  and  white  page 
will  be  made  for  all  inserts  occupying  preferred  positions. 

No  inserts  exceeding  a  weight  of  one  hundred  and  ten  pounds  to  a  ream  27  x  39 
inches  will  be  inserted  in  McClure's  Magazine. 

READING  ARTICLES 
All  reading  articles  will  be  charged  at  the  rate  of  regular  display  advertising; 
if  inserted   in   preferred  position,   an   additional   charge   equal   to   the   price   of   one 
ordinary  black  and  white  page  will  be  made. 
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Some  Economies  of  the  Telepost 

By  Frank  Wesley  Shumaker 
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CIRCULATION 
While  these  rates  are  in  force,  and  until  further  notice,  all  rates  quoted  by  all 
advertising  agents  shall  be  based  upon  a  guaranteed  average  circulation  of  414,000 
copies  per  issue. 

DIVIDING  COMMISSION 
No  advertising  agent  will  be  allowed  to  divide  any  part  of  commission  received 
from  McClure's  Magazine  with  any  other  advertising  agent  who  is  either  recognised 
or  not  recognized  by  MeCltire's  Magazine. 

CONCERNING  COPY 

No  advertisement  of  less  than  one-half  inch  will  be  received. 

All  copy  must  be  in  our  hands  before  the  first  of  each  month  to  insure  insertion 
in  McGure's  Magairine  for  the  following  month,  but  if  the  advertiser  desires  to  see 
proof  of  his  advertisement,  copy  must  be  sent  so  the  O.  K.'d  proof  shall  be  in  our 
hands  by  the  1st. 

We  do  not  guarantee  that  corrections  will  be  made  in  proof  received  after  the 
30th  of  the  second  month  preceding  date  of  publication. 

Advertisers  who  desire  their  advertising  classified  or  who  wish  a  certain  position 
will  please  bear  in  mind  that  they  stand  a  better  chance  of  being  classified  and 
getting  the  position  desired  if  their  copy  is  in  our  hands  by  the  20th  of  the  second 
month  preceding  date  of  publication. 

All  key  numbers  must  be  plainly  writttm  on  all  copy  furnished  for  insertion  in 
McClure's  Magazine,  and  no  rebate  will  in  any  case  be  allowed  for  errors  arising 
from  the  insertion  of  wrong  key  numbers. 

No  copy  which  is  purely  medical  or  which  has  the  appearance  of  being  medical 
in  character  will  be  accepted  for  insertion  in  McClure's  Magazine. 

No  advertising  for  slocks  in  mining,  rubber  or  oil  companies,  tor  cigarettes,  or 
for  intoxicating  beverages  of  any  description  will  be  inserted  in  McClure's  Magazine. 

The  word  "free"  shall  not  prominently  appear  in  an  advertisement  in  McClure's 
Magazine  except  when  the  article  so  advertised  as  free  is  to  be  obtained  absolutely 
without  expenditure,  or  when  the  conditions  upon  which  such  article  is  to  be  pro- 
cured arc  ako  .stated  conspicuously. 

NO  AGENTS'  COMMISSION  TO  ADVERTISERS 

McClure's  Magazine  will  not  accept  any  advertising  contracts  from  advertisers 
direct  at  less  than  the  full  card  rates,  and  will  not  allow  agents'  commission  to  any 
advertiser,  either  directly  or  indirectly  or  in  the  shape  of  a  rebate  or  allowance. 

SPECIFIED  POSITIONS 
No  orders  for  advertising  space  in  McClure's  MaEa«ne  which  stipulate  an  oblig- 
atory position  will  be  accepted,  except  in  the  case  of  preferred  positions,  for  which 
the  regular  rate  for  such  positions  will  be  charged. 

CONCERNING  CUTS 

We  request  advertisers  to  send  us  original  half-tones  as  we  can  secure  better 
printing  from  plates  mad-;  from  originals.  We  necessarily  have  to  make  electrotypes 
from  cuts  sent  us  whether  they  he  originals  or  electrotypes,  and  it  will  be  readily 
understood  that  the  farther  away  the  printing  electrotypes  are  from  the  originals, 
the  poorer  are  the  results. 

One  original  cut  is  oileu  expected  to  do  service  for  all  the  magazines  an  adver- 
tiser uses.  This  occasions  delay  and  sometimes  loses  the  choice  of  position.  The 
extra  cost  of  duplicate  cuts  is  money  well  spent. 

If  you  have  but  one  cut  please  send  il  to  us  first  and  thereby  secure  advantages 
which  might  otherwise  be  lost. 

For  1904  the  rale  was  based  upon  a  guaranteed  average  circulation  of  333,333 
but  the  actual  average  circulation  c.vcccded  375,000. 

For  19fW  the  rate  was  based  upon  a  guaranteed  average  circulation  of  375,000 
copies,  hut  the  actual  average  circulation  tor  the  year  exceeded  414,000. 
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For  1906  the  rate  ia  based  upon  a  guaranteed  average  circulation  of  <U,00ft— in 
other  words  we  have  never  advanced  rates  except  upon  a  circulation  which  we 
actually  have  had  lor  more  than  a  year  previous  to  the  time  of  the  increase. 

]  The  above  should  be  carefully  studied  by  the  advertiser  about  to  use 

national  mediums.  It  will  serve  as  an  excellent  test  of  the  standing  of  a 
publication  to  see  how  close  it  comes  to  measuring  up  to  the  practice 
reflected  in  the  foregoing. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem  the  best  paying  general  medium  is  not  always 
the  one  with  the  largest  circulation. 

The  medium  depends  for  its  value  on  where  it  goes. 

The  best  paying  medium  for  the  mail  order  banker,  broker,  bond 
investment  house,  is  the  publication  that  goes  into  the  average  home  of 
the  small  town  and  countryside. 

The  general  medium  that  goes  into  the  city  home,  that  has  a  large 
news-stand  circulation,  that  has  either  too  much  masculine  or  too  much 
feminine  circulation,  is  not  so  good. 

Figure  2,  shows  two  pages  taken  from  the  "Saturday  Evening  Post" 
and  these  two  are  typical  of  the  financial  patronage  this  weekly  has.  It 
pays,  too.  On  the  other  hand  "Collier's"  carries  but  little  of  such 
advertising. 

Why? 

Because  "Collier's"  is  not  an  investor's  paper.  "The  Post,"  on  the 
other  hand,  makes  a  specialty  of  discussing  savings  investments  and  its 
sane,  sensible,  conservative  stand  on  the  questions  of  the  hour  has  given 
it  an  influence  and  standing  with  the  average  man  hard  to  overestimate. 

The  care  with  which  the  "Post"  scrutinizes  each  new  proposition 
presented  to  its  columns  has  kept  them  reasonably  free  from  all  the 
characteristic  frauds  of  the  day. 

'  Owing  to  the  reading  matter  positions  possible  on  the  "Post,"  a 

,  very  small  advertisement  gets  a  much  better  chance  than  it  would  in  a 
'  monthly  magazine. 

There  are  a  tone  and  quality  about  the  "Post"  that  seem  to  be  a 
good  thing  for  investment  advertisers. 

Some  mail  order  bankers  offering  4  per  cent,  savings  inducements 
have  complained  that  the  certificate  of  deposit  people,  the  6  per  cent. 
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certificate  banks  and  the  other  inducement  features,  have  playe<]  the  deuce 
with  the  banking  by  mail  work  in  the  magazines. 

FaMn'ci^  ^''^    "Post,"     howevef,    carries   certain    savings    bank    and    trust 

company  accounts  regularly  at  least  once  a  month,  and  that  is  the  best 
test  of  paying  returns,  in  the  present  stale  of  financial  advertising. 

The  next  monthly  to  carry  a  somewhat  similar  line  of  advertising. 
is  "Success  Magazine." 

Catering  to  the  ambitious  man  of  family,  in  the  beginning  a  weekly 
for  youth,  "Success"  has  had  a  jjecuHar  history  of  wavering  intentions 
and  changing  objective.  Today  it  seems  to  have  arrived  .somewhere  and 
has  assumed  the  attitude  of  an  ethical  yet  practical  teacher  who  preaches 
faith  and  hope  and  charity — with  a  club. 

Its  comments  and  articles  are  rarely  colorless — having  always 
something  <lefinite  and  characteristic  to  suggest.  The  e<litorial  attitude 
of  preachiness  has  been  modified  and  mellowed  by  time,  and  the 
magazine  has  attained  the  greatest  necessity  of  all — a  regular  clientele. 

CfliiidaBoa  of  Every  publication  to  wieid  any  inHuence  worth  paying  for,  must 

Tuiw  ta  tb*  have  a  defined  class  of  people,  or  number  of  people,  who  look  upon  it  with 

Adnrtiur  ^i^g  aiTection  and  belief  of  an  old   friend;  who  look  u|H)n  it  as  "their 

paper,"  who  take  it  year  after  year  and  believe  in  it,  swear  by  it,  and 

consider  it  as  a  part  of  their  daily  life. 

Ic  is  with  such  a  class  that  "Century,"  the  Harper  publications, 
"Atlantic  Monthly,"  and  several  other  monthlies  get  their  greatest  hold. 

'  In  "Success's"  pages,  however,  we  get  an  entirely  different  atmos- 
phere from  that  of  the  "Post." 

There  is  a  slight  difference  in  the  character  of  the  advertisements, 
as  a  glance  at  Figure  2  and  Figure.^,  will  show. 

"Utmiy  "The  Literary   Digest"   is  one!  of   the   best   investment   mediums, 

"BaTiaw  of  bccausc  it  is  especially  strong,  as  is  the  "Review  of  Keview.s,"  with  the 
■"'•"■"  school-teachers,  doctors,  professional  and  semi-professional  men  and 
small  business  men.  Of  course,  both  of  these  publications  have 
subscribers  not  among  these  classes,  but  these  are  present  in  large 
numbers.  All  these  classes  are  good  investors  in  mail  order  propositions, 
or  in  bonds  and  stocks  of  $50,  $100.  and  $250  denominations. 

"The  Literary  Digest"  reader  is  different  from  the  man  who  reads 
"Everybody's"  or  "Scribner's;"  he  will  stop  and  listen  to  you.    A  glance 
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over  a  copy  of  this  weekly  will  sliow  a  surprising  number  of  talking 
advertisements  as  may  be  seen  by  Figure  4,  which  is  an  example  of 
a  number  of  similar  characteristics. 

I  know  one  instance  where  a  [jage  advertisement  in  the  "Digest" 
containing  nearly  2,000  words,  sold  over  $40,000  worth  of  stock  in  a 
legitimate  proposition. 

The  "Digest"  has  promoted  many  real  estate  transactions, 
and  a  lot  of  good,  bad  and  indifferent  real  estate  has  been  marketed 
through  its  columns.  In  all  such  propositions  large  space  is  almost 
absolutely  necessary  to  get  action  right  then  and  there. 

The  "Cosmopolitan"  carries  considerable  financial  advertising,  but 
it  does  not  appear  to  the  same  advantage  as  in  the  "Post."  For  instance, 
in  Figure  5  is  shown  a  gold  bond  advertisement  on  the  same  page  with 
a  patent  medicine,  and  a  mail  order  oculist — surely  not  the  best  company 
for  a  financial  proposition.  On  other  pages  a  trust  company  occupies  a 
page  with  a  heavy  black  display  of  a  razor,  and  another  trust  company 
shares  a  page  wilh  a  diamonds-on-credit-and-by-mail  advertiser,  shown 
in  Figure  6.  It  is  hardly  imaginable  that  such  position  could  have  been 
desired  by  these  advertisers. 

In  Figure  7  we  see  the  write-up  so  arranged  as  to  come  immediately 
after  the  regular  reading  section,  and  to  be  barely  distinguishable  from 
editorial  matter  by  the  line  at  the  top  of  the  page.  In  this  write-up  a 
new  style  of  telegraphic  service  is  offered  for  investment. 

The  circulation  of  the  "Cosmopolitan"  is  very  wide  owing  to  its   ' 
close  association  with  the  Hearst  newspapers,  whose  circulation  depart- 
ments in  Boston,  New  York,  Chicago,  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles 
have  been  pushing  it.     It  probably  has  one  of  the  largest  and  most  widely 
distributed  circulations  in  the  country. 

The  difference  between  its  attitude  toward  financial  advertising  and 
the  attitude  of  the  "Post"  and  "Success,"  is  shown  in  the  way  it  treats 
advertisers  and  what  it  will  permit  advertisers  to  do. 

"McClure's  and  "Everybody's,"  have  carried  comparatively  httle 
financial  a<ivertising,  mainly  I  think,  because  the  rates  have  been  beyond 
the  comprehension  of  the  bank  advertiser.  One  of  the  most  consistent 
advertisers  is  the  Bankers'  Trust  Company,  whose  advertisement  appears 
in  "McClure's,"  "Appleton's,"  "Review  of  Reviews"  and  several  others. 
It  is  a  great  pity  the  copy  is  not  made  more  reflective  of  the  brains  and 
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experience  of  this  great  corporation,  which  has  as  directors  the  foremost 
figures  in  national  finance. 

'■*"  "The  Review  of  Reviews"  has  a  reputation  as  an  excellent  meditim 

um  for  bonds,  investments  and  savings  banks,  and  here  again  we  need  to 
go  but  a  little  ways  to  find  the  reason. 

The  circulation  is  almost  identical,  although  much  larger,  with  the 
class  of  people  who  take  the  "Literary  Digest."  The  "Reviews"  adver- 
tiser can  talk,  he  can  take  all  the  space  necessary  and  tell  his  whole  story. 

Both  the  "Digest"  and  "Reviews"  and  "Post"  readers  have  been 
taught  to  do  business  by  mail,  and  have  been  able  to  do  it  satisfactorily. 

The  result  has  been  to  their  liking  and  as  the  "Review"  publishes 
at  the  top  of  a  special  "Financial  Directory :" 

This  directory  will  be  made  up  of  reputable  banking  houses,  tnisi  com- 
panies, savings  banks,  brokers  and  other  financial  institutions.  The  Review 
of  Reviews  Company  makes  inquiry  concerning  the  institutions  advertising 
under  this  heading  and  accepis  none  that  it  finds  to  be  of  questionable 
character. 

They  feel  safe. 

The  "Review"  brings  excellent  returns  and  the  business  is  profitable 
and  desirable. 

AdTiM  ■  "The  World's  Work"  also  has  a  directory,  through  which  it  goes  a 
rntmnH  s**P  farther  and  offers  advice  and  suggestions  "on  investments  or  any 
financial  subject."  Many  new  advertisers  appear  only  in  the  "World's 
Work,"  which  lias  the  entree  to  more  of  the  largest  financial  concerns, 
the  homes  of  more  prominent  bankers  and  financial  figures,  where  it  is 
candidly  admitted  as  reflective  of  business  sentiment,  than  any  other 
magazine  published.  "The  Worlds  Work''  has  retained  the  air  of  the 
high-grade  business  house,  and  while  its  influence  may  not  be  so  potent 
among  the  crowd,  it  is  a  market  for  high-grade  goods  for  the  better 
class  of  people. 

Do  not  be  blind  to  the  fact  that  geography  plays  a  big  part  in  the 
influence  of  a  publication.  Two  magazines  published  in  the  same  town 
may  have  totally  different  fields  of  circulation. 

For  a  long  time,  for  instance,  "Munsey"  was  relatively  stronger  in 
the  West  than  in  the  East,  while  exactly  opposite  was  true  of 
"McClure's," 
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"The  Review  of  Reviews"  may  have  a  large  circulation  in  Chicago 
and  the  "Literary  Digest"  discount  it  two  to  one  in  St.  Louis.  These 
are  conditions  that  the  individuality  of  a  city  or  a  section  may  account 
for,  or  it  may  be  the  mere  inability  of  a  circulation  manager  to  get  the 
right  kind  of  representation  in  a  locality  where  his  publication  is  weak. 
It  may  be  well  to  remember,  by  way  of  parenthesis,  that  circulation  does 
not  come  spontaneously  and  freely  but  by  dint  of  the  hardest  kind  of 
work,  foresight,  money  and  organization. 

When  you  want  to  know  what  a  circulation  is  and  where  it  goes, 
ask  the  solicitor  for  it.  He  knows  it  or  he  can  get  it.  He  can  show  you, 
if  he  wants  to,  a  list  of  every  person  who  subscribes  for  his  publication 
in  any  city  or  town  in  the  country. 

Take  your  own  city  or  town  or  any  one  with  which  you  are  familiar, 
and  go  over  the  Ust.  You  can  size  up  a  publication's  influence  by  it's 
subscription  list,  easily  and  quickly,  in  this  way. 
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WHEN  we  have  decided  on  the  medium  we  purpose  using  the  next 
question  is,  "How  much  space?"  which  question  intimately  con- 
cerns the  amount  of  the  appropriation.  As  wil!  be  pointed  out  in  a  later 
chapter,  it  should  be  the  accepted  policy  ot  any  advertiser  to  lay  out  a  defi- 
nite sum  for  use  in  periodical  advertising.  He  should  distribute  this,  with 
the  exception  of  a  certain  percentage,  among  the  different  puhHcations 
in  proportion  to  their  influence  and  standing. 

The  planning  of  a  campaign  will  be  treated  later,  but  it  is  well  to 
point  out  now  that  the  bank  working  without  a  definite  knowledge  of 
what  it  intends  to  spend,  the  mediums  it  desires  and  the  amount  of  space 
it  wishes  to  use,  is  in  the  position  of  not  knowing  where  it  is  going  or 
when  it  gets  there. 

-  Advertising  solicitors  for  publications  of  little  or  no  standing 
always  spot  the  advertiser  that  has  no  definite  appropriation.  He  is  the 
easiest  kind  of  prey,  because  he  places  advertising  on  the  same  basis  as 
a  man  who  buys  a  meal.  If  he  is  feeling  cheerful  and  hungry,  he  buys  a 
lot.  If  his  stomach  is  a  little  bit  out  of  order  he  cuts  it  down  to  a  milk- 
and-cracker  basis. 

Again,  if  a  certain  sum  of  money  is  put  aside  far  regular  publica- 
tions, a  certain  space  is  contracted  for,  and  there  is  not  that  temptation 
to  spend  the  money  in  charity  programs,  third-rate  maga^iines,  and 
splurge  in  trade  editions  of  the  local  paper. 

The  advertising  man  who  may  read  these  lines  will  .smile  iu  a  supe- 
rior way  at  my  giving  this  appropriation  question  any  menlion.  but 
there  are  hundreds  of  bank  advertisers  who  have  no  definite  idea  of  the 
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amount  of  money  they  should  spend  or  intend  to  spend  for  their  adver- 
tising before  they  have  embarked  on  an  advertising  career. 

Having  decided  how  much  money  to  appropriate,  for  instance,  to 
newspaper  advertising,  the  question  then  arises,  How  shall  it  lie  used? 
This  divides  itself  into  several  questions:  First,  shall  we  use  a  small 
space  every  day?  Second,  shall  we  use  larger  space  less  frequently? 
Third,  shall  we  use  a  very  large  space  occasionally? 

Banking  advertising  must  always  be  based  on  principles  of  edu-  ' 
cation.  It  is  a  very  difficult  thing,  however,  to  set  a  certain  amount  of  , 
space  aside  and  say,  "I  will  write  my  story  to  fit  that."  A  story 
must  be  made  to  fit  the  mental  stature  of  your  public.  The  man  .who 
makes  his  story  conform  to  his  space  is  in  much  the  same  position  as 
the  farmer  who  buys  clothes  for  his  children  irrespective  of  their  age  or 
size,  or  the  tailor  who  has  one  pattern  and  cuts  all  clothes  the  same  size. 

Inasmuch  as  bank  advertising  must  be  educational,  frequency  of 
repetition  is  a  very  material  element  in  determining  the  success.  Psycho- 
logically, repetition  is  one  of  the  most  effective  methods  of  driving  a 
thought  home.  The  good  old  saw  comes  in  so  pat  that  I  can't  help  but 
repeat,  "The  constant  dripping  of  the  water  wears  away  the  stone."  So 
the  constant,  persistent  and  consistent  tapping  at  the  mental  attention  of 
the  possible  customer  eventually  leads  to  the  opening  of  the  door,  when 
the  rest  is  easy. 

The  great  publicity  campaigns  that  have  been  carried  on  for  cigars, 
patent  medicines,  etc..  where  the  advertising  has  had  very  little  educa- 
tional value,  has  depended  almost  entirely  upon  repetition,  and  some  of 
the  greatest  fc)rtunes  have  sprung  from  persistent  attention  to  this  single 
principle — repct  ition . 

I  should  therefore  recommend  that  the  advertising  be  used  every  ' 
(lay  in  the  daily  papers;  that  it  be  made  as  large  as  the  money  will  per- 
mit, and  that  enough  of  the  original  appropriation  to  pay  for  lo  per 
'cent,  additional  space  should  be  retained  as  a  reserve  fund.  This  reserve 
fund  .should  he  expended  from  time  to  time  as  the  necessity  for  larger 
space  arises. 

This  necessity  is  of  one  kind. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  a  large  bank  in  your  city  should  fail;  suppose 
there  should  be  a  chance  of  a  local  panic ;  suppose  there  is  a  burglary ; 
suppose  any  one  of  a  hundred  things  that  would  be  an  interesting  matter 
of  consideration  from  the  standpoint  of  the  hanker,  and  that  you  wanted 
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to  express  your  thoughts  and  suggestions  on  it ;  that  you  wanted  to  call 
the  public  attention  to  the  safety  of  your  bank,  the  safeguards  that  you 
place  about  the  money  you  have  on  deposit,  how  free  you  are  from  the 
effects  of  the  panic,  and  so  on — you  would  have  to  use  larger  space  than 
your  regular  daily  allowance. 

This  reserve  fund  gives  an  opportunity  to  expand ;  to  meet  unusual 
conditions,  while  maintaining  the  continuity  of  your  work  and  gaining 
all  the  effect  of  repetition. 

■  No  advertisement,  in  a  daily  newspaper  should  be  less  than  four 

t  inches   single   column,    unless   you   pay  specially    for   position,    when 

special  position,  as  will  be  explained  later,  often  takes  the  place  of  large 

space,  as  can  be  readily  demonstrated. 

Another  thing,  a  well-displayed  advertisement  in  a  special  position 
is  always  worth  a  great  deal  more  than  a  much  larger  space  poorly  dis- 
played among  other  advertisements.  This  can  be  verified  by  even  the 
most  casual  reference  to  your  own  papers  (see  Figure  i). 

If  your  expenditure  does  not  permit  of  your  taking  four  inches 
single  column,  or  its  equivalent  in  your  daily  paper,  or  papers,  every 
day,  then  you  should  take  that  amount  of  space,  or  its  equivalent,  as 
often  as  you  can,  and  gain  just  as  much  by  repetition  as  your  money  will 
permit. 

That  persistence  pays  is  best  illustrated  by  a  little  story  told  by  Mr. 
William  S.  Power,  an  advertising  agent : 

•  Public  opinion  moves  slowly,  but  it  moves  with  irresistible  force.     It  may 

require  some  time  to  steer  it  into  your  channels,  but  by  persistent  advertisinK  you 
can  control  it,  and  once  under  control,  it  gathers  lorce  as  a  snowball  rolling  down 
the  mountain  side  gathers  snow, 

A  very  interesting  experiment  was  made  a  short  lime  ago  in  one  of  our 
great  rolling  mills.  A  bar  of  steel  weighing  half  a  ton  was  suspended  vertically  by 
a  slender  chain.  Near  by  a  cork  from  a  bottle  was  suspended  by  a  silk  thread.  The 
cork  was  started  to  swinging  so  that  it  struck  gently  against  the  steel  bar.  Of 
course,  it  made  not  the  slightest  impression.  Hut  the  motion  of  the  cork  was  con- 
tinued, and  at  regular  intervals  it  struck  the  great  bar  of  steel  in  exactly  the  same 
place.  Five-  minutes  passed  and  still  no  effect  was  noted  un  the  bar.  After  ten 
minutes,  however,  the  bar  gave  evidence  of  feeling  uncomlortable.  A  sort  of 
nervous  chill  crept  over  it.  At  the  end  of  twenty  minutes  the  chill  gave  way  to 
distinct  vibrations,  and  fifteen  minutes  later  the  great  bar  was  swinging  like  the 
pendulum  of  a  clock. 

A  single  week  or  month  of  advertising  is  merely  a  blow  or  two  of  the  cork 
against  the  bar  of  steel.  Its  effect  is  absolutely  nothing.  It  is  money  and  effort 
wasted,  but  the  continuous,  persistent  hammering,  week  after  week,  month  after 
month,  is  just  as  sure  to  start  the  pendulum  of  business  swinging  your  way  as  day 
is  to  follow  night.    •    •    •    Above  all,  advertising,  to  be  effective,  must  be  per- 
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1  mistake  is  to  look  for  results  too  soon.  When  the  (armer  plants 
his  wheat  in  the  iall  he  doesn't  expect  a  harvest  in  a  week  or  a  month;  when  you 
give  an  order  for  a  ten-story  ofiice  building  you  don't  go  around  to  llie  site  the 
following  day  and  expect  to  find  a  completed  building.  The  larnier  knows  he  musi 
wait  until  the  seasons  and  the  chemicals  of  the  earth  work  their  changes.  And  you 
know  that  your  building  must  proceed  by  gradual  stages  -brick  upon  brick — unti, 
finally  finished.  So  it  is  vvitb  advertising.  The  first  insertion  docs  not  influence  the 
public  mind,  nor  the  last.  But  one  added  to  the  other,  every  one  gatherhig  strength 
from  ihose  that  precede  it.  gradually  influences  the  public  mind  and  brings  to  your 
bank  the  business  you  desire. 

«uw  witb  When  you  come  to  make  your  deal  with  your  local  newspaper,  the 

Niwipipar  question  of  rates  will  play  a  very  important  pari.  All  the  first-class  pub- 
lications in  this  country,  it  may  be  said  in  a  general  way,  insist  upon  card 
rates.  Comparatively  few  of  them  cut  their  rate.  Just  as  soon  as  a  pub- 
lication cuts  its  rate  you  may  take  it  as  an  indication  that  the  rate  you 
are  asked  to  pay  is  more  than  the  rate  some  one  else  is  paying;  there  is 
no  bottom  rate  for  the  rate  cutter. 

The  magazines  have  protected  the  advertiser  by  a  fairly  consistent 
attitude  of  one  rate  to  all. 

This  has  done  more  to  breed  confidence  in  advertising  than  anything 
that  has  been  done  for  years. 

With  the  newspaper,  on  the  other  hand,  the  question  of  stability  of 
rates  is  still  a  mooted  one.  The  rate  cutter  says  he  has  a  right  to  bar- 
gain ;  i.  e,,  get  what  he  can  as  long  as  the  advertiser  and  himself  are  s.itis- 
fied  with  the  bargain. 

Of  course  this  is  fallacious  logic,  because  space  is  sup|>osed  to  have 
a  standard  value  in  any  publication. 

The  situation  lies  here.  Says  the  rate  cutter,  the  newspaper  pub- 
lishes so  many  pages  a  day,  it  doesu"t  matter  whether  those  pages  are 
filled  with  advertising  or  reading  matter,  the  cost  of  publication  is  prac- 
tically the  same  to  the  publisher,  therefore,  any  advertising  space  that 
you  may  he  sold  represents  just  so  much  less  that  the  publisher  has  t(» 
pay  for  the  publication  of  his  medium.  Thus  the  temptation  among 
publishers  has  always  been  to  cut  rales,  figuring  that  it  is  better  to  get 
$5  per  day  for  a  certain  space  than  to  not  have  it  at  all,  and  ihat  the  space 
has  to  be  used  anyway,  so  that  they  would  just  as  willingly  let  you  have 
it,  provided  they  could  get  some  of  your  money  for  it,  as  to  pay  space 
rates  to  the  reporters  to  help  fill  it  with  news  or  editorial  copy. 
Ths  V.I7  Of  course,  this  is  a  very  crude  condition  of  primitive  bargaining; 

CsDditiaii  ^"^  many  of  the  largest  publications  in  the  newspaper  field  would  scorn 
to  consider  such  a  method  of  doing  business,  very  properly  maintaining 
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that  when  they  sell  their  influence  for  less  than  the  market  rate,  which 
is  presumably  the  rate  expressed  in  their  rate  cards,  they  are  doing  every 
advertiser  who  pays  more  an  injustice  that  no  logic  or  excuse  can  justify. 

Monthly  magazines  do  not  suffer  from  this  temptation  so  much  as  ] 
newspapers  because  the  monthly  magazine  regulates  the  amount  of  its  i 
advertising  by  the  amount  it  gets.  The  less  it  has,  the  less  its  printing  bills, 
therefore  there  is  always  a  dead  line,  beyond  which  it  ceases  to  be  profit- 
able for  the  publisher  to  take  advertising.  I  shall  not  attempt,  however, 
to  reflect,  even  in  the  most  general  way,  the  actual  condition  of  the  rate 
question  in  the  American  publishing  field.  The  truth  is  that  the  cost  of 
white  paper  and  the  maintenance  of  editorial  supervision  are  so  great 
that  the  publisher  must  look  to  the  advertising  to  pay  even  a  great  part 
of  the  actual  expenses. 

Few  people  understand  what  an  advertising  rate  is,  or  how  it  is 
fixed. 

While  the  majority  of  publications  have  an  elastic  advertising  space, 
most  of  them  being  willing  to  throw  out  any  amount  of  good  editorial 
or  news  matter  for  paid  advertising,  some  publishers  set  aside  so  much 
space,  cohunns  in  newspapers,  pages  in  magazines,  for  reading,  and 
establish  a  dead  line,  over  which  advertising  is  not  permitted  to  encroach. 
In  the  old  days,  when  the  editor  was  the  largest  owner,  this  dead  line  was 
more  in  evidence.  Nowadays  when  the  advertiser  is  looked  upon  as  the 
sole  support  of  a  publication  and  the  reader  has  to  take  what  he  can  get, 
the  advertiser  decides  what  shall  be  given  the  reader.  Recently  a  well- 
known  weekly  trade  publication  gave  some  very  interesting  statistics  on 
the  subject  of  cost  of  publication,  as  distributed  over  the  advertising 
space.  After  deducting  from  its  expenses  the  net  receipts  from  circula- 
tion, every  inch  of  the  space  it  sold  cost  a  cash  outlay  of  $1.40  and 
brought  only  $1.73.  In  other  words,  each  dollar's  worth  of  service  it 
rendered  its  advertisers  cost  the  publishers  eighty-one  cents. 

The  following  table  gives  the  cost  per  column  inch  of  space  sold,  ' 
and  also  shows  the  percentage  each  item  forms  of  the  selling  price:  ] 

Cost 

per  inch.  Per  Cent. 

Editorial   expenses .' $0.19  11 

Mechanic  a  Imprinting,  paper,  tiinding,  bulk,  postage 69  40 

Business  salaries  and  miscellaneous  expenses 52  30 

Profit    33  .    19 


Total    $1.73 
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If  the  percentage  of  profit  had  been  spread  over  the  whole  output 
instead  of  being"  confined  to  advertising  sales  only,  ti'.e  profit  upon  an 
inch  of  space  would  have  been  reduced  to  31  cents  or  18  per  cent,  of  the 
selling  price.  It  will  be  noticed  that  one-half  the  publisher's  expense  is 
for  physical  outlay,  like  printing,  paper  and  postage. 

This  publication  began  the  year  with  about  13,000  circulation,  ended 
with  about  17,000,  printed  a  total  of  777,000  copies,  or  an  average  of 
14,942  copies  per  week.  The  average  rate  charged  per  inch  per  thou- 
sand, therefore,  was  11.5  cents,  or  .008  per  agate  line  per  thousand 
copies  printed. 

One  of  the  interesting  and  instructive  lessons  in  the  above  figures, 
aside  from  the  comparaliveiy  small  profit,  is  the  place  taken  by  the  edito- 
rial expense — the  lowest  on  the  list.  The  business  end  got  nearly  three 
times  as  much  as  the  editorial — showing  clearly  in  this  case,  no  doubt 
typical  of  many  others,  the  average  trade  journal,  as  the  cynic  once  said, 
"Pays  $5,000  a  year  to  a  man  to  sell  a  $i:,500-a-year  man's  brains."  No 
doubt  it  requires  a  good  salesman,  but  it  seems  a  shame  that  better  goods 
could  not  be  presented  for  the  consumer's  benefit. 

Advertising  space  has  not  been  reduced  to  the  position  of  a  mer- 
chandise commodity;  publishers  have  not  reahzed  that  the  one-price  basis 
would  be  the  best  thing  for  good  advertising,  and  the  best  thing  for 
advertisers,  and  would  create  more  good  advertising  and  make  more  suc- 
cessful advertisers  than  any  one  thing  that  the  publishers  could  do. 

Newspapers  use  many  subterfuges  in  getting  around  the  rate  ques- 
tion. One  of  the  worst  is  (he  practice  of  trading  space  for  merchandise 
of  various  kinds.  I  remember  on  one  occasion  of  being  canvassed  by  the 
business  department  of  a  prominent  daily  newspaper  to  buy  an  assort- 
ment of  typewriters  which  it  had  taken  in  payment  for  advertising  space, 
and  for  which  it  had  no  use. 

xJd^^jL^  ^  another  occasion  a  newspaper  took  a  large  quantity  of  patent 

medicines  and  afterwards  sold  them  at  a  cut  rate  to  a  wholesale  druggist, 
with  whom  it  had  some  business  connection,  who  sold  the  supply  at  bar- 
gain prices  to  local  retailers  and  to  the  injury  of  other  wholesalers  and  the 
advertiser. 

Magazines  frequently  do  this.  A  certain  publication  appealing  to 
office  people,  at  one  time  in  its  career,  used  to  trade  out  fully  30  per  cent, 
of  the  total  space  sold  for  merchandise,  which  it  in  turn  w^ould  sell  to 
wholesale  and  retail  office  supply  houses  at  a  discount  of  10  per  cent. 
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This  practice  cannot  help  hurting  both  the  advertiser  and  the  publi- 
cation. 

Frequently  newspapers  will  be  willing  to  take  your  advertisement  wriu  it 
for  a  stated  number  of  insertions  at  a  stated  price  and  stipulate  in  the  5^' 
contract  that  they  will  give  you  so  many  columns  of  free  reading  matter. 
These  concessions  should  always  be  specified  in  the  contract  as  accepted 
by  the  publisher. 

On  account  of  the  banker's  relation  with  the  public  and  the  great 
service  the  newspaper  may  be  to  the  bank  advertiser  in  certain  excep- 
tional contingencies,  it  is  not  advisable  for  the  banker  to  drive  a  hard 
bargain,  but  he  should  have  it  generally  understood  that  free  reading 
matter,  contributions,  etc.,  are  a  part  of  the  contract,  and  a  part  of  the 
service  for  which  he  pays. 

It  is  very  rare  that  the  local  newspaper  is  not  receiving  contracts  on.  t>tu<* 
from  advertising  agencies  and  other  advertisers  at  a  much  less  rate  than  Ll^htT^u. 
you  will  be  called  upon  to  pay,  even  on  the  basis  of  the  paper's  rate  card. 
Some  publications  have  a  rate  for  local  and  another  for  foreign  adver- 
tisers. 

The  newspaper  rate  card  in  the  smaller  cities  is  not  so  difficult  to 
understand.  The  New  York  and  Chicago  papers,  however,  have  rate 
cards  that  would  require  a  Philadelphia  lawyer  to  untangle.  The  best 
newspapers  will  come,  as  the  best  magazines  already  have,  to  a  flat  rate 
basis. 

Another  question  that  the  bank  advertiser  should  satisfy  himself 
on  is  the  question  of  direct  commissions.  A  well  known  advertising 
manager  of  one  of  the  large  metropolitan  dailies  once  said  in  a  published 
article  that  it  was  an  absolute  fact  "that  it  has  so  far  been  impossible  to 
get  25  metropolitan  newspapers  in  this  country  to  absolutely  refuse  to 
pay  commissions  to  any  one  except  regular  recognized  agents." 

The  newspaper,  theoretically  at  least,  pays  a  commission  to  the  agent 
for  obtaining  advertising  for  its  columns.  In  reality,  however,  the  agent 
is  a  broker  in  space.  He  sells  the^ space  to  the  advertiser,  taking  a  com- 
mission from  the  publisher  as  well  as  from  the  advertiser. 

The  bank  advertiser  in  the  newspaper  has  to  conduct  his  own  cam-  wiy  uouu 
paign ;  he  has  to  pay  the  expense  of  it  in  the  way  of  preparing  copy,  cuts  ^^^^  ^^ 
and  the  salary  of  his  advertising  manager,  whether  that  man  be  in  his 
exclusive  employ  or  an  outsider.     There  doesn't  seem  to  me  to  be  any 
good  reason  why  .the  bank  advertiser  should  pay  the  newspaper  10  to 
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15  per  cent,  more  for  space,  just  because  it  pays  its  own  man  in  preference  **• 
to  having  an  advertising  agent  do  its  work.  The  advertising  agent  p^ 
charges  frorii  5  to  15  per  cent,  on  the  net  expense  for  his  services  and 
always  gets  10  to  15  per  cent,  from  the  newspaper.  The  advertiser  is 
thus  in  a  position,  by  dealing  with  the  agent,  to  make  a  saving  of  i  or 
2  per  cent.  This,  however,  is  more  than  wiped  out  by  the  expense  of 
the  advertising  man,  department,  etc. 

In  a  very  few  cases  the  agent  can  give  that  special  and  exclusive 
attention  to  the  wants  of  a  bank  in  a  way  that  will  insure  a  thoroughly 
personal  advertising  campaign.    But  more  of  this  later  on. 

Having  decided,  however,  on  the  amount  of  money  to  be  spent,  and 
thereby  the  question  of  space,  the  next  question  is,  in  what  part  of  the 
paper  shall  the  advertisement  appear? 

A  newspaper  has  many  interests  which  it  attempts  to  serve.     In  wb»t  F»rt 
most  of  them  there  is  a  woman's  page,  as  it  is  editorially  known,  there  p.r..BHtt 
is  a  sporting  page,  a  financial  page,  local  news  page,  editorial  page,  mar- 
ket page,  and  the  general  news  pages. 

At  first  blush  the  average  banker  would  say  that  the  financial  page 
or  the  market  page  was  the  place  for  the  bank  advertisement.  In  a  way 
that  may  be  true,  depending  somewhat  on  the  character  of  the  bank  or 
company. 

Safe  deposit  companies  should  advertise  on  either  the  woman's  or 
the  financial  page;  trust  companies  on  either  the  local  news,  where  the 
building  and  similar  news  is  generally  put,  or  on  the  financial  page;  sav- 
ings department  advertising,  whether  of  bank  or  trust  company,  should 
always  appear  on  the  home  page;  the  commercial  bank,  dealing  almost 
entirely  in  paper,  should  appear  either  on  the  market  or  financial  page. 

The  only  exception  to  these  classifications  is  where  the  paper's  policy 
will  permit  any  one  of  these  advertisements  to  appear  in  a  relatively  con- 
spicuous position  on  a  news  page. 

Most  newspapers  charge  from  lo  per  cent,  to  double  rates  for  posi-  "'»•'"* 
tion.     There  are  various  kinds  of  positions: 

(a)  Top  of  column. 

(b)  Foot  of  column. 

(c)  Next  to  reading  matter,  which  may  be  either  alongside,  under- 
neath or  over  reading  matter. 

(d)  Next  to  and  following  reading  matter. 
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(e)  Next  to  and  above  reading  matter.  PMitmi 

(f)  Top  of  column  surrounded  by  reading  matter,  bottom  of  col- 
umn next  to  and  following  reading  matter. 

(g)  Full  position,  which  means  surrounded  with  reading  matter. 

Full  position,  of  course,  is  considered  a  most  exclusive  position  and 
the  best  an  advertisement  can  obtain,  and  is  rarely  granted  in  any  repu- 
table paper. 

Theoretically  the  intent  and  purpose  of  a  publisher  is,  of  course,  to 
make  money.  Advertisements  make  him  his  money,  therefore  he 
endeavors,  in-so-far  as  he  possibly  can,  to  suit  his  advertisers  and  obtain 
results  for  them.  This  is  the  right  way  to  look  at  the  matter.  Practi- 
cally, however,  many  publishers,  after  they  have  achieved  a  certain 
amount  of  success,  will  assume  a  very  independent  attitude  on  the  ques- 
tion of  position,  and  if  they  think  you  have  to  use  their  publication,  will 
make  you  pay  the  penalty. 

If  I  were  asked  what  was  the  best  position  in  the  paper  I  would  say,  ■""  ■"» 
with  every  reason  to  support  me,  that  it  was  the  top  of  column,  next  to  ,  H»wtp«pM 
and  followed  by  reading  matter,  on  a  page  devoted  to  the  news  of  the 
day.     This  brings  the  advertisers  in  line  with  the  headlines  of  the  news- 
paper, and  if  it  is  properly  displayed,  cannot  help  but  hold  the  attention. 

In  Figure  i  I  show  an  advertisement  in  this  position  in  the  "New 
York  Sun."  I  understand  this  position  calls  for  a  very  considerable 
advance  over  the  regular  rate,  and  for  propositions  such  as  will  stand  it, 
the  rate  can  be  earned. 

Position  is  a  very  vital  proposition  in  the  eyes  of  some  people. 

In  the  eyes  of  others  it  has  been  deemed  worthy  of  no  consideration,  anainu 
I  consider  it  is  one  of  the  most  vital  things  that  enters  into  newspaper 
advertising.  In  Figure  2,  for  instance,  is  shown  a  page  taken  from  the 
"Hartford  (Connecticut)  Courant,"  which  iiiustrafes  a  page  of  financial 
advertising.  What  benefit  can  possibly  accrue  to  these  advertisers  with 
their  advertisements  absolutely  without  personality  or  quality  of  human 
interest,  thrown  here  together  in  a  mass  and  jumble  of  types,  can  hardly 
be  conjectured.  This  shows  the  average  maimer  of  handling  the  question 
of  position. 

Contrast  this  proposition  for  a  moment  with  the  advertiser  who 
takes  position  like  Figure  i,  or  another  in  Figure  3.    Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
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tlie  position  shown  in  Figure  i  is  worth  t\\  o  or  three  times  as  much  as 
any  position  shown  in  Figure  2? 

Top  of  column  position  is,  of  course,  excellent.  The  average  man 
ill  looking  through  a  paper  seeks  the  top  of  the  column,  for  there  are 
generally  displayed  the  head  lines  of  important  articles,  and  iong  usage 
has  created  this  habit, 

iT*iBf  BpwM  A  half  column  deep  and  two  cohimns  wide  is  more  effective  than  a 

ttg,  full  column  in  single  column  space.     Position  to  the  right  of  reading 

matter  is  much  more  preferable  than  position  to  the-left  of  it.     As  the 

eye  in  reading  travels  from  left  to  right,  so  it  travels  from  left  to  right  of 

the  printed  page. 

Advertising  position  in  the  evening  papers  is  somewhat  different 
from  advertising  position  in  the  morning  papers.  Position  on  the  edito- 
rial page  of  a  morning  paper  is  not  so  valuable  as  it  is  on  the  evening. 
The  evening  paper  generally  has  more  special  feature  articles  on  the  edi- 
torial page. 

But  ^^^™  Position  in  the  weekly  and  monthly  magazines  is  narrowed  down  to 

a  comparatively  few  possibilities.  Advertising,  for  instance,  in  a  monthly 
magazine  having  no  reading  matter  position,  such  as  "McQure's"  and 
"Everybody's,"  has  but  a  few  positions. 

First,  the  second  page  of  cover;  second,  page  facing  second  page  of 
cover;  third,  page  facing  contents  page;  fourth,  page  facing  first  page  of 
reading  matter;  fifth,  page  facing  last  page  of  reading  matter;  si.vlh.  page 
facing  third  page  of  cover;  sei'cntli,  third  cover  page;  eighth,  fourth 
cover  page. 

Sometimes  special  rates  are  asked  for  position  guaranteed  on  right 
hand  pages,  it  being  considered  that  a  right  hand  page  is  more  advan- 
tageous because  a  person  in  reading  a  magazine,  has  the  righthand  page 
flat,  while  the  left  hand  page  is  generally  on  an  angle,  out  of  the  direct 
line  of  vision. 
K«u«  The  average  rate  for  a  second  co\er  page  would  he  twice  the  rate 

"*  for  a  regular  page;  page  facing  second  page  of  cover  would  be  50  per 
cent,  to  75  per  cent,  more  than  the  regular  rate;  page  facing  first  page  of 
reading  would  be  twice  the  regular  rate ;  page  facing  last  page  of  reading, 
twice  the  regular  rate;  page  facing  third  page  of  cover  25  per  cent,  more 
than  the  regular  rate;  third  cover  page,  twice  the  regular  rate;  fourth 
cover  page,  three  to  four  times  the  regular  rate.  This  schedule,  however. 
is  not  by  any  means  a  standardi7ed  pro- rating. 
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In  some  cases  this  percentage  wtmld  put  a  proliiliitory  rate  on  the 
space  and  in  such  a  publication  as  "The  Ladies'  Home  Journal,"  where 
the  rate  for  the  back  cover  is  a  50  per  cent,  increase,  the  cover  page  is 
taken  ahead  for  many  months.  Special  cover  positions  in  this  pubHcation 
are  generally  sold  ahead  from  a  year  to  eighteen  months. 

Cover  page  positions  are  rarely  of  any  value  to  advertisers  engaged  win  cw. 
in  an  educational  work.     Advertisers  desiring  general  publicity,  such  as  "i„h, 
is  sought  for  soaps,  food  stuffs  and  articles  of  the  widest  general  con- 
sumption, can  use  these  special  display  positions  to  some  advantage. 

The  bank  advertiser,  however,  can  find  little  real  value  in  mere  pub- 
licity. The  bank  advertiser  wants  an  opportunity  to  get  down  close  to 
the  n:an  and  talk  to  him  in  a  way  (hat  he  cannot  forget.  In  such  period- 
icals as  "The  Ladies'  Home  Journal,"  "The  Delineator,"  "Woman's 
Home  Com|janiun"  and  similar  monthly  publications,  where  there  is  a 
large  number  of  reading  matter  positions,  we  can  follow  the  same  rules 
relative  to  position  as  is  laid  down  in  the  suggestions  regarding  news- 
])aper  jxisitions. 

Monthly  publications  having  reading  matter  positions,  such  as  facing 
reading  matter,  are  \aluable  to  the  advertiser,  for  they  give  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  reader  of  the  magazine  to  be  caught  off  guard.  Particu- 
larly is  this  true  when  position  can  be  obtained  alongside  of  an  article  that 
particularly  deals  with  the  .subject  of  the  bank's  advertisement. 

This  can  be  best  illustrated  by  a  series  of  articles  that  have  been  AmUriu 
running  for  some  time  in  the  "Saturday  Evening  Post."     These  positions 
are  ^bnwn  in  Figure  5  and  Fiijures  2  and  3  of  Chap'er  X. 

This  is  an  excellent  position  for  the  particular  advertisements, 
because  they  are  in  harmony  with  the  talks,  and  such  a  position  would  well 
be  worth  10  to  25  per  cent,  more  than  the  ordinary  rate  of  the  paper. 

In  deciding  on  the  question  of  position  it  is  very  important  that  the 
advertiser  study  the  publication  in  which  he  is  to  advertise.  For  instance. 
in  this  same  issue  of  the  "Saturday  Evening  Post"  appear  several  other 
advertisements  of  hankers.  Two  in  particular,  appearing  in  another  por- 
tion of  the  paper,  show  an  electrotype  one  inch  deep  and  two  columns 
wide.  (Figure  4).  Its  position  is  not  nearly  so  effective  or  noticeable,  and 
if  the  advertiser  had  been  fidly  alive  to  his  opportunity  he  would  have 
used  a  four-inch  single  column  space  and  required  it  to  be  placed  on  the 
same  page  with  this  series  of  investment  talks,  even  if  it  had  cost  him  a 
per  cent,  or  so  more  to  get  the  coveted  position. 
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I  Position  and  space  in  banking  publications  often  save  the  day  for 

i  profitable  returns.    As  a  rule  the  banking  publications  run  all  the  posi- 
tions that  can  be  found  in  a  daily  newspaper. 

It  gives  them  an  opportunity  to  bargain,  and  frequently  an  extra 
position  is  thrown  in  for  the  rate  charged  for  position  in  the  body  of  the 
advertising  section  in  consideration  of  a  contract  for  one  year. 

Some  banking  journals  run  advertisements  on  the  front  cover  page. 
This  position  I  have  not  given  much  consideration.  A  banking  journal 
is  rarely  a  thing  of  beauty  and  is  not  retained  for  its  appearance.  By  little 
chance  is  it  left  to  occupy  valuable  space  on  a  library  or  office  table.  The 
advertiser  should  go  where  the  readers  of  a  publication  are — inside  the 
book.  He  should  get  position  next  to  reading  matter  at  the  top  of  a  page. 
If  he  uses  full  pages  he  should  take  position  opposite  full  page  of  reading. 

These  positions  are  worth  a  difference  in  cost  provided  the  quoted 
rate  is  a  market  rate  paid  by  the  advertisers  in  a  well  patronized  journal. 
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HERE  shall  I  advertise?"  asked  a  young  man,  who  was  about  whM*  An 
to  engage  in  a  business  needing  advertising.  mttt^ttT 

Tlua  tor  tht 

"Wherever  people  are,"  said  an  uncle,  who  had  made   a   fortune  Admrtiier 
through  advertising,  » 

That  contains  the  whole  justification  for  street  car  advertising. 

People  ride  in  street  cars. 

It  is  the  greatest  handler  of  all  classes  and  grades  of  humanity. 

While  riding  people  have  little  chance  to  do  anything  else  but  read 
the  signs,  cards,  etc.,  shown  in  the  racks  overhead;  esi)ecially  is  this  true 
of  women. 

For  a  number  of  years  street  car  advertising  was  on  a  very  unsettled 
basis.  The  rates  were  variable,  the  service  was  uncertain  and  little  reli- 
ance could  be  placed  on  the  statements  of  car  circulation.  The  advertising 
was  a  privilege  let  to  some  political  ringster  with  whom  the  car  compan)' 
wished  to  maintain  close  relations,  and  by  him  fanned  out  to  some  adver- 
tising shark,  who  brought  to  the  game  of  selling  the  space  the  same 
morals  and  conscience  as  the  old  "special  edition"  and  "firemen's  parade 
program"  grafters  brought  to  their  projects. 

Today,  however,  the  street  car  advertising  privileges  are  placed  on 
a  more  business-like  basis,  and  the  concessions  are  made  to  yield  a  fair 
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return  to  the  company  treasury,  politics  have  been  eliminated  to  a  degree, 
and  the  concessions  are  in  the  hands  of  recognized  advertising  concerns 
who  make  a  specialty  of  making  street  car  advertising  profitable  to  the 
advertiser. 

The  regulation  street  car  card  is  11x21  inches  in  size  and  the  spaces 
are  immediately  between  top  of  the  windows  and  the  roof  of  the  car. 

0^'^^^  There  are  two  types  of  cars  in  general  use — one  with  seats  arranged 

in  pairs  facing  the  motorman,  and  the  other  with  seats  facing  each  other, 
parallel  with  the  car  windows. 

It  is  a  much  mooted  question  among  advertisers  which  style  of  car 
gives  the  best  service.  It  is  apparent  that  the  man  who  is  seated  half  way 
forward  in  the  first  style  of  car,  for  instance,  cannot  see  the  cards  behind 
him,  while  he  can  see  most  of  the  cards  on  either  side  of  tlie  car  ahead  of 
him. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  man  who  is  seated  on  one  side  of  the  car  can 
generally  see  all  the  cards  on  the  opposite  side,  but  he  cannot  see  the  cards 
on  the  side  on  which  he  is  seated. 

To  meet  this  condition  many  advertisers  buy  two  spaces,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  car. 

The  space  of  11x21  inches  afl^ords  an  opportunity  to  say  something 
and  to  illustrate  it. 

The  car  advertiser  cannot  forget,  however,  that  he  is  using  a  sign, 
and  that  he  is  talking  to  people  at  a  distance. 

John  Wanamaker's  New  York  advertising  manager,  who  used  street 
cars,  said  there  was  room  for  about  fifty  words  of  description  on  a  street 
car  card. 

That  proves  to  be  about  right.  Soine«-hat  dependent,  however,  on 
the  use  made  of  the  space,  arrangement  of  the  wording,  etc. 

Sow  to  vh  The  matter  of  attracting  attention  is  just  as  important  in  car  card 

o»a  adverti,sing  as  elsewhere;  so  arc  the  jujints  of  awakening  interest  and 
persuading  to  some  action. 

The  limitation  of  space,  the  distractions  of  the  sliifting  scenes  and 
the  changing  noises  are  hard  to  overcome,  and  make  street  car  adver- 
tising a  trifle  more  diflicult  than  most  forms  of  printed  advertising.  When 
analyzed,  however,  but  little  difference  will  be  found  between  the  accepted 
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principles  of  successful  car  advertising  and  those  of  successful  newspaper 
and  magazine  advertising. 

The  item  of  suggestion  becomes  of  increasing  importance  in  a  style  i 
of  advertising  that  must  attract  and  interest  quickly  and  amid  so  many  ' 
insistent  and  distracting  influences. 

Street  car  cards  must  be  suggestive  rather  than  argumentative, 
would  be  the  first  reasonable  conclusion,  the  physical  limitations  of  the 
space  considered. 

We  have  gone  all  over  the  question  of  suggestion  in  another  chapter, 
and  have  given  consideration  to  the  formation  of  the  opinions  and  feel- 
ings of  crowds. 

We  have  seen  how  little  reason,  argumentation  and  logic  have  to  do  ] 
with  the  persuasion  of  crowds — Iiow  a  catch  phrase  seizing  the  popular  , 
fancy  will  elect  presidents — how  the  most  illogical,  unreasonable  and 
absurd  things  can  be  accomplished  with  the  aid  of  individually  logical, 
reasonable  and  rational  people — through  knowing  how  to  manipulate  the 
suggestive  force  of  the  crowd. 

The  successful  street  car  advertiser  has  realized  this,  and  you  will 
see  more  of  the  successful  street  car  advertisers  using  the  second  person 
in  all  their  copy. 

When  I  call  it  suggestion  I  do  not  mean,  however,  an  entire  elimi- 
nation of  argumentation.  I  mean  a  combination  of  the  two — with  the 
suggestion  showing  strongest  in  the  picture. 

For  instance,  a  picture  on  a  street  car  card  shows  a  jolly  old  gentle- 
man enjoying  himself  with  the  young  folks — the  text  says: 


A  jolly   old   age   is   the 
result  of  a  savinss 
account   In 
youth 

FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK 


Another  style  of  advertising  that  carries  the  force  of  suggestion  is  u«in»  »• 
a  series  of  pictures  on  the  principle  of  Hogarth's  "Rake's  Progress."    For   """" 
instance,  on  one  end  of  the  card  was  a  picture  of  a  young  man  at  the 
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races,  betting  on  a  "30  to  i  shot,"  at  the  other  end  of  the  card  a  man 
begging  at  a  back  door.    The  text  was : 


Dollire  saved  by  the  boy 

mean  luxuries 

lor 

tbe  middle 

age 

FIRST  NATIONAL 

BANK 

While  such  a  series  of  cards  are  preachy  and  calculated  lo  oflfend 
some,  yet  among  the  factory  families  an<i  working  men  they  have  made  a 
profound  impression. 

Tj"^*"  There  are  many  opportunities  for  suggestive  treatment  of  this  kind, 

In  sanaitioii  probably  some  of  the  most  notably  suggestive  cards  are  those  of  Omega 

Oil,  as  shown  in  Figure  i,  the  suggestion  in  the  "Backache"  and  "Sprain" 

cards  is  especially  strong.    Even  the  type  cards  are  the  suggestive  sort, 

for  they  hit  off  the  ordinary  man's  way  of  thinking  of  a  medicine. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  a  picture  showing  a  man  standing  with 
pockets  turned  inside  out.  disgusted  look  on  his  face,  with  the  wording: 


Anythlns  Saved? 


PEOPLE'S    SAVING    BANK 
t2th   Street 


There's  the  suggestion,  and  it  cannot  help  but  make   a   powerful 
impression  on  the  man  who  has  ever  "been  there." 

suppoH  Suppose  another  one.    Picture  a  workingman.  hat  pushecl  back,  dis- 

"^  charge  slip  in  his  hand,  looking  at  it,  worried  and  anxious — same  text 
could  be  used. 

The  lesson  of  that  simple  picture  would  sink  home  and  bring  many  a 
man  to  time  where  long  argument  would  probably  l>e  overlooked. 
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Keep  yourself 
in  running  order 
with  Omega  Oil. 

21 


Omega  Oil  cures 
all  bodily  aclics  and 
pains  and  dial's  all 
there  is  to  say. 

20 
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Such  advertising,  however,  cannot  be  used  exclusively.    There  must 
Ite  constructive  and  educational  work  done. 

■tr»t*c^  It  has  to  be  handled  somewhat  differently,  however,  than  ordinary 

£ipui*Bu  copy.    Let  me  quote  from  an  article  that  appeared  in  a  little  publication* 
devoted  to  si  reel  car  advertising; 


Tlie  sirength  ol  the  copy  i 
inches,  in  lype  large  enough  lo  t 
whose  magic  is  to  "bring  busines 

Your  car  ad  must  not  omit  any  essentials.  It  must  not  sound  like  a  frag[ment 
(mm  a  book  index,  and  yet  it  can't  take  (or  granted  that  the  public  knows  any  of 
(he  details  o(  the  adveriised  article,  on  which  you  might  build  your  argument.     . 

Cach  car  ad  attempts  to  drive  home  one  good  point.  The  reader's  mind  is 
pinnrd  to  one  good  argument  without  distraction.  That  argument  is  the  first  thing 
he  reads;  it's  the  last  he  reads — and  the  first  and  last  i: 

In  digestible  doses  the  car  series  sends  home,  one  by  < 
selling  story.     Were  those  truths  collated  they  might  be  v 

possibly  they  might  not  be  read  at  all 

Bow  Oafj  To  illustrate:     A  bank  text,  prepared  in  this  office, 

ia  Pnpand    following  (orm: 


its  condensation.     In  those  two  hundred  square 
:  carefully  read,  there  must  be  printed  the  words 


usually  stick, 
the  truths  of  a 
:adlng;  very 


/ed  here  i 


Much  trouUe  Is  saved  by  paying  trills 
with  checks. 

The  check  acts  as  a  receipt  for  pay- 
ment. 

Put  your  money  In  the  Dime  Bank, 
sub|ect  to  check,  and  avoid  ugly  disputes. 


You  may  SAY  you  paid  your  bill, 
but  you   can't  prove  It. 

You  could  If  you    had    used   a  check. 

A  check   prevents  ai^uments. 

Put  your  money  in  the  Dime  Bank, 
subject  to  check,  and  avoid  ugly  disputes. 
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t  and  recast  till  it  took  and  was  finally  passed  in  this    Th*  Ewuii 


"Vou  didn't  I" 
"  I  did  I  " 
"Vou  didn't  I" 
Hash  I     Stop  DisputlDgl 
You   can   PROVE   tliat  you  paid  tliat 
bill  if  you  paid  it  by  check. 

Put  your   money   in   the   Dime  Bank, 
pay  by  check,  and  avoid  ugly  disputes. 


Doesn't  this  form  look  interesting? 
Doesn't  it  sound  more  interesting? 
And  doesn't  it  carry  more  of  the  personal  quality— the  convincing  quality? 

That  is  an  indication  of  how  copy  for  street  car  advertising  is  built. 

Beside  the  questions  of  copy  there  are  just  as  many  questions  rela- 
tive to  positions,  printing,  circulation,  influence  and  character  of  people 
reached  in  street  car  advertising  as  in  any  other. 

In  a  large  city,  for  instance,  the  selection  of  the  car  lines  is  important. 
Probably  it  would  not  pay  to  go  into  all  the  street  cars  of  a  city  like 
Boston,  New  York  or  Philadelphia. 

For  instance,  the  cars  on  Chestnut  and  Walnut  Streets  in  PhiladeU  ^^^ 
phia  pass  by  the  doors  of  nearly  all  the  large  financial  concerns,  commer-  '"  i 
cial  and  savings  banks  and  trust  companies.  The  cars  on  these  two 
streets  tap  the  richest  sections  of  the  city  and  some  of  the  outlying  middle 
class  sections.  Companies  desiring  to  greet  the  wealthiest  classes  of  the 
city  could  use  these  two  lines.  The  cross-town  lines  east  of  Broad  street 
tap  the  great  factory  districts  antl  could  be  used  to  advantage  by  savings 


This  knowledge  of  the  class  of  people  carried  by  the  different  lines 
sometimes  makes  it  necessary  to  change  the  copy.  A  trust  company  will 
use  cards  advertising  trust  company  features  in  the  lines  carrying  the 
wealthy  class  of  people,  and  in  the  factory  and  mill  lines  it  uses  savings 
bank  advertisements.  Figure  2  shows  a  card  used  by  a  trust  company  in 
a  section  where  a  large  Hebrew  population  were  the  patrons. 

The  car  card  shown  in  Figure  3  exhibits  a  conventional  card  of  the 
bold  announcement  order.  A  project  that  had  so  much  to  talk  about  as 
a  Night-and-Day  Bank  should  have  more  said  of  its  mission,  it  would 
seem,  than  this.    This  card,  however,  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  poster  atti- 
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iBt««.««t.d^=(a.p-it       BUSY  MONEY        op«s.^^j.^7^m. 

Let  Your  Money  Earn  for  You.    Open  an  Account  bi  our  Spscial  Depoiil  DepartmenL 


•\fvi  '>r 


THENIGHT- AND  •  DAY-  BAN  K 


OPEN  TWENTY- rOUR  HOURS  EVERY  BUSINESS  DAY 
II 


f 


COMMERCIAL  BANKING-    ".;, 
";';^  —WOMEN'S  DEPARTME-NT  I 


527  KlITHAVKM  i:  ■  ATI'OIM  Y-R)l  RTIISTRKKT 
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NONROE  NATIONAL  BANK 


ED     S 


S     DEPC 


lARY 


All  savings  here  are   under  constant  Government 
supervision. 

Put  your  saving:s  In  a  National  bank— conveniently 
located. 

152   MONROE  ST. 

iBitocdi  (Jitk  tut  LaSalh;  StH.1 

39   Interest  compounded  every  six  months 


Deposits  up  to  the  lOth  draw  3^  for 
the  full  month  here,  (.lanuary  or  July 
to  15th.) 

Put  your  saving:s'in  a  National 
Bank— under  jtovernment  supervision- 
convenient  location. 

MONROE 
\TIONAL   BANK 

1S2   MONROE  ST. 


Are  you 
near  the  loop? 


We  are  in  its  center. 
Put   your   savings   In   a    National    Bank  — under 
Government   supervision— in   a   convenient   location. 

HONROE  NATIONAL  BANK 

''SS-S""      1S2    Monroe    St.       „=% 

(Between  Clark  and  La  Salle  Sts.)  '^ 
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tilde  towards  street  car  advertising — one  which,  I  think,  by  the  way,  is 
absolutely  in  error. 

In    Figure  4,    for  instance,  I  think  we  see  the  suggestive  quality 
brought  out  in  a  statement  that  can  be  easily  and  quickly  read,  and  is    . 
much  more  effective  than  the  way  Figure  3  handles  its  message.    Figure 
5  is  in  the  sanie  line  and  is  calculated  to  impress  any  man  or  woman  of 
property  with  the  value  of  title  insurance. 

The  best  position  for  street  car  cards  can  be  determined  the  next  time  J^^o™if"" 
you  ride  in  your  street  car.  The  principle  object  you  wish  to  attain  is — 
being  seen  and  read  by  the  greatest  possible  number  of  people.  The  next 
time  you  are  in  the  car  study  the  crowd,  where  the  most  people  stand  or 
sit,  and  there  is  the  place  to  have  your  card — where  that  crowd  can  see 
and  read  it. 

Another  question  often  asked  is ;  Can  street  car  advertising  take  the 
place  of  newspaper  advertising  ? 

Such  questions  as  these  always  induce  that  tired  feeling  that  the 
question  incites,  "If  your  mother  and  your  wife  were  in  danger  of  drown- 
ing, which  would  you  endeavoi-  to  save  first?" 

There  is  about  as  much  sense  in  the  one  as  in  the  other. 

In  some  towns  the  newspapers  would  have  an  admitted  advantage 
over  the  few  street  cars  employed.  In  another  case  the  street  cars  would 
have  a  great  advantage  in  reaching  the  people.  In  some  large  cities  the 
newspaper  condition  is  such  that  the  rates  are  almost  prohibitive,  except 
to  the  very  largest  banks,  while  the  street  car  advertising  can  generally 
be  purchased  by  the  car  by  the  month. 

Street  car  advertising  generally  costs  about  50  cents  a  month  for  n»  Cat  et 
three  months;  45  cents  for  six  months,  and  40  cents  per  car  for  twelve  , 
months.    When  !ess  than  full  time  is  used  five  cents  additional  per  car  per 

month  is  charged. 

There  have  been  attempts  made  to  compare  street  car  and  newspaper 
advertising,  to  the  disadvantage  of  one  or  the  other,  depending  on  the 
personal  interests  of  the  critic.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  a  bootless  and  some- 
what academic  discussion  leading  to  a  blank  wall  of  no  conclusion. 

Street  car  advertising  is  good — it  is  compelling  and  suggestive  when 
rightly  used,  but  it  cannot  take  the  place  of  the  newspaper  for  retail  adver- 
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tising,  for  instance — it  is  not  as  good  as  the  newspaper  for  all  the  things 
a  newspaper  has  been  proved  good  for. 

[  For  bank,  title  insurance  and  savings  bank  advertising  street  cars 

are  excellent.  It  I  were  in  a  large  city  and  had  a  limited  appropriation, 
and  had  a  line  of  cars  passing  somewhere  near  my  savings  bank  and 
could  use  an  electric  sign  on  the  bank,  I  should  use  car  advertising  to  the 
mill  and  factory  hands,  and  concentrate  on  that  advertising.  I  would 
change  my  cards  every  week,  and  use  the  old  cards  for  wall  signs  in  the 
district,  after  they  had  served  their  purpose  in  the  cars.  Of  course,  I 
should  want  Saturday  or  pay-day  night  sessions  at  the  bank  to  receive 
deposits,  and,  if  possible,  a  branch  in  the  mill  hands'  home  territory.  I 
venture  that  such  a  campaign  through  the  street  cars  would  pay. 

The  Provident  Savings  Bank  of  Baltimore,  Maryland,  used  the 
street  cars  exclusively  and  said:  "We  are  opening  a  great  many  new 
accounts.  We  are  doing  no  other  advertising  and  we  feel  like  drawing 
the  natural  inference." 


,  tise  something  that  people  must  ask  for,  and  which  they  can  know  of  only 
through  the  advertisement.  The  Old  Colony  Trust  Company,  Boston, 
advertised  a  booklet  under  the  title,  "Management  of  Trust  Property,"  in 
the  Boston  cars.  One  of  the  officers  afterwards  said,  "I  must  say  that 
card  gave  us  a  special  opportunity  for  testing  the  value  of  street  railway 
advertising.  We  inserted  the  card  in  the  car  for  two  months  and  it  was 
the  only  place  where  we  advertised  the  pamphlet.  This  immediately  cre- 
ated a  demand  for  the  pamphlet  varying  from  thirty  to  fifty  requests  a 
day.  As  soon  as  we  discontinued  the  card  the  demand  fell  off  to  almost 
nothing." 

.  Another  Baltimore  bank  and  one  whose  newspaper  copy  1  have  had 

'  reason  to  compliment,  recently  said:  "We  think  very  well  of  the  cars  as 
a  medium  through  which  to  reach  the  people.  I  am  satisfied  that  the 
advertising  we  have  done  in  the  street  cars  of  Baltimore  has  added,  I 
will  say,  at  least  nine  hundred  new  accounts,  that  will  perhaps  aggregate 
$800,000,  and  all  within  the  past  twelve  months.  I  consider  this  $800,000 
of  deposits  as  a  source  of  revenue  worth  $25,000  a  year  to  this  bank." 

Baltimore  has  about  825  street  cars,  which  on  a  yearly  contract  for 
all  the  cars  would  represent,  at  the  average  price  per  car,  about  $4,000  a 
year,  and  allowing  another  $400  for  cards  and  incidentals,  we  see  that  the 
bank  realized  a  very  comfortable  profit  on  the  investment. 
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This  condition  exists  in  all  large  cities  and  some  of  the  largest  towns. 

It  may  be  said,  without  doing  injustice  to  the  legitimate  claims  of  '"'»" 
magazines  and  newspapers,  that  street  cars  are  good  mediums  for  any  got  Enter 
offering  where  the  element  of  the  hour  and  the  day  does  not  enter. 

Bargains  for  a  day,  announcements  of  the  day,  are  not  capable  of 
business-like  handling  in  street  cars,  not  so  much  because  the  medium  is 
not  a  good  one,  but  because  the  cost  of  printing  the  cards  and  making 
the  changes  would  place  an  almost  prohibitive  burden  on  the  possible 
returns.  For  bank  advertising,  when  place<l  where  it  will  reach  the  par- 
ticular people  to  whom  the  bank  or  trust  company  appeals,  it  is  a  source 
of  profitable  advertising. 

For  mail  order  bank  advertising  the  experiment  has  yet  to  be  tried.  v»t  nud  »» 
Some  mail  order  street  car  advertising  has  paid.    The  principal  difficulty  g,„^„        " 
in  such  cases  would  seem  to  be  impressing  the  name  and  address  on  the 
possible  customer  so  deeply  as  to  make  him  remember  it  when  he  got  an 
opportunity  to  write  to  the  advertiser. 

The  mail  order  bank  has  to  get  its  action  at  once;  i.  e.,  the  inquiry 
for  the  booklet,  etc.,  must  come  almost  on  the  heels  of  reading  the  adver- 
tisement. 

The  local  bank  has  a  different  position.  Here  are  several  car  cards 
issued  by  a  bank  in  Chicago.  {Figure  6.)  The  card  showing  the  bank's 
location  was  sTiown  in  all  cars  making  the  "loop,"  as  it  is  known,  and 
served  to  call  the  attention  of  the  passengers  to  the  fact  that  they  could 
ride  almost  to  the  doors  of  the  bank.  The  copy  of  these  particular  cards 
was  addressed  to  the  people  at  a  time  when  a  state  bank  in  Chicago  had  • 
been  having  some  difficulty. 

Figure  7  shows  a  rather  over-confident  trust  in  a  mere  business  card.  b™»  ow™*» 

....  ,  f    ,  .         ,  ,     ,  Bunk    Adnrtiili 

It  cannot  compare  m  dignity  or  forcerulness  in  the  eyes  of  the  average  in  stnat  cui 

man  to  Figures  3  and  4.    Figure  8  suffers  from  the  same  lack  of  interest. 

Figure  9  shows  three  cards,  of  which  that  of  the  Lincoln  Trust  Company 

would  appear  the  most  convincing  and  suggestive.    The  Hamilton  Bank 

and  its  offer  of  "4  per  cent,  interest  on  special  deposits"  is  rather  vague, 

as  most  of  those  who  read  that  card  will  wonder  what  kind  of  deposits 

"special  deposits"  are.     That,  no  doubt,  is  exactly  what  the  Hamilton 

man  wanted  the  people  to  do.     I  am  afraid,  however,  that  little  lacking 

in  the  absolute  candor  which  we  like  to  see  in  a  bank,  hurt  the  possible 

business  that  would  have  come  as  a  result  of  the  4  per  cent. 
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cuBte  Xhe  card  of  the  National  Produce  Bank  of  Chicago  is  a  rather 

colorless  invitation  to  North  Side  business  men,  but  it  is  neatly  arranged 
and  printed.  The  North  Side  feature  slioiild  ha\e  been  given  more 
prominence. 

Finally,  the  old  time  prejudice  against  street  car  advertising  will 
probably  give  place  to  an  intelligent  use  of  the  opportunities  it  gives. 
This  will  come  about  wh^n  those  who  have  street  car  advertising  space  to 
sell  realize  that  any  advertising  space  must  produce  results  if  it  is  to  con- 
tinue to  be  used ;  that  it  is  cheaper  and  better  business  to  keep  one  adver- 
tiser tilling  more  and  more  space  year  after  year  than  it  is  to  be  selling 
spape  to  new  advertisers. 

TTie  street  car  advertiser  has  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  over- 
anxious and  over-confident  solicitor,  who  has  loaded  him  up  with  cars, 
and  left  him  to  use  the  space  ineffectually,  if  not  actually  to  his  detriment. 
The  result  has  been  a  lot  of  sore  spots,  and  the  relegation  of  street  car 
advertising  to  the  wholly  supplemental  class  of  advertising. 

**m'n  8t^  ^^^^  *'""*  °^  intelligent  and  organized  and  scientific  use  of  street  car 

c»c  Ad**tti)iac  advertising  is  at  hand,  and  the  financial  proposition  is  in  a  position  to  take 

full  advantage  of  it,  judging  the  medium  exactly  as  we  would  any  other, 

-    by  the  number  of  possible  customers  it  can  introduce  him  to  at  a  minimum 

of  expense. 

When  you  come  to  select  your  medium,  and  if  you  have  to  choose 
between  local  newspapers  and  street  car  space,  ask  yourself  these  ques- 
tions, and  also  ask  them  of  the  representatives  of  the  newspapers  and 
street  cars,  and  on  the  results  you  cannot  go  far  wrong: 

Who  reads  your  medium  ? 

How  much  of  a  circulation  did  you  have  last  year,  counting  news- 
paper copies  sold,  not  multiplying  by  five  for  family  circulation? 

oatun*  M  How  many  paid  rides  were  sold  on  your  cars? 

tha  0«t  of 

cu  AdTwti.iB«  Get  the  rates. 

What  position  can  you  obtain  ? 

What  will  be  the  cost  of  your  cards,  your  illustrations,  engravings, 
if  you  use  the  street  cars? 

■    What  other  banking  propositions  have  these  street  car  people  suc- 
cessfully handled  ? 
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How  much  circulation  has  each  paper  in  the  particular  district  you  »"ttoi 
want  to  cover  ? 

Compare  that  circulation  with  population  of  the  territory  and  the 
number  of  paid  rides  of  the  lines  traversing  the  territory. 

Go  over  the  territory  several  times,  at  the  slack  hours  and  during 
the  busy  hours — drop  in  at  some  of  the  news-stands  in  the  territory — and 
after  you  have  your  data  do  some  plain,  common-sense  thinking  on  your 
own  part. 

Let  us  consider  the  bill-board  or  poster  method  of  advertising. 

Some  time  ago  Nathaniel  C.  Fowler,  Jr.,  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
and  epigrammatic  of  advertising  specialists,  laid  down  this  fiat: 

The  fundamental  basis  of  all  good  advertising,  whether  it  be  of  national  or 
local  character,  is  vested  in  the  newspaper  and  periodical  of  regular  issue.  .  .  , 
The  advertisement  which  the  reader  pays  for  the  privilege  of  seeing  is  worth  a  dozen 
times  more  than  the  advertisement  thrust  upon  him.  From  the  reader's  standpoint 
the  bill-board  advertisement  is  something  for  nothing  and  commands  the  respect  of 
nobody. 

That  seems  to  strike  at  the  very  heart  of  the  subject,  and  certainly  wh,  w« 
the  bill-board  has  to  overcome  a  growing  hostility  on  the  part  of  a  very  ^J^^^' 
considerable  portion  of  the  public.    I  believe,  however,  the  same  as  in  the 
case  of  novelties  and  street  car  advertising,  that  the  medium  has  suffered 
by  the  indiscretion  of  its  champions. 

The  bill-board  man  has  trampled  under  foot  and  ridden  over  the 
privileges  of  all  and  sundry  of  his  fellow  men  until  he  has  the  public,  col- 
lectively and  individually,  ready  to  "take  the  bread  out  of  his  mouth." 

Leaving  out  of  the  question  the  advertising  value  of  a  bill-board  and 
a  poster,  which  I  shall  consider  and  hereafter  refer  to  under  poster  adver- 
tising, it  certainly  can  do  an  advertiser  very  little  good  to  use  a  style  of 
advertising  which  will  arouse  the  active  hostility  of  any  one  of  his  possible 
customers. 

The  poster  people  have  erected  their  boardings  in  residence  sections;  som* 
they  have  posted  the  most  indecent  and  obscene  paper  in  sections  where 
it  became  a  menace  to  the  morals  of  school  children  and  a  source  of  dis- 
comfort to  decent-minded  people.  Let  me  quote  from  Sfime  correspond- 
ence between  a  well  known  advertiser  and  a  Tacoma  (Wash.)  Improve- 
ment Society,  as  reported  in  an  article  by ■  Vice  President  Clinton  R. 
Woodruff  of  the  American  Civic  Association  : 

The  society's  correspondence  with  advertisers  has  been  most  illuminating  and 
;,  and  the  following  letter  and  reply  contain,  in  my  judgment,  the  crux 
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n   of  the  whole  question:  "We  have  yours  of  the  21st  ult,  advising  us  that  you  do 

T  not  approve  of  bill-boards  in  Tacoma,  some  of  which  contain  our  posters.  We 
*  do  not  agree  with  you  that  our  posters  are  ugly  and  unattractive,  altho  the  putting 
up  of  posters  generally  does  not  tend  to  beautify  a  city.  We  do  not  know  how  we 
can  help  you  at  the  present  time,  as  we  have  let  a  contract  with  the  bill-posters  to 
post  your  city  for  two  or  three  months'  standing.  Alter  that  has  expired  we  may 
not  place  any  more.  But  we  think  the  best  way  to  get  at  this  would  be  for  you 
to  have  a  law  passed  in  your  city  prohibiting  bill-boards  from  disfiguring  the  city. 
It  is  natural  for  a  manufacturer  to  advertise  his  wares  in  every  possible  way, 
and  you  could  not  expect  us  to  have  much  concern  for  the  beautifying  of  cities. 
That  is,  we  might  individaully,  but  not  as  advertisers." 

This  is  a  very  frank  avowal  of  the  attitude  of  the  advertiser,  who 
"is  not  in  business  for  his  health."  The  reply  of  the  improvement  society, 
however,  is  most  effective.    Here  it  is  in  full : 

If  you  read  our  letter  again  carefully  you  will  see  that  we  did  not  say  that 
your  posters  were  "ugly  and  unattractive,"  but  that  the  bill-board  system  of  adver- 
tiling  is. 

You  state  that  you  "do  not  have  much  concern  for  beautifying  cities.  That 
is,  we  might  individually,  but  not  as  advertisers." 

The  people  whom  you  are  trying  to  reach  are  "individuals"  and  take  pride 
in  beautifying  their  city  and  "have  concern"  in  so  doing.  It  appears  to  us  that 
you  as  an  "advertiser"  must  take  note  of  this  feeling  of  the  people  of  a  city  in 
opposition  to  bill-boards  that  disfigure  the  city,  because  iC  a  system  of  advertising 
is  distasteful  to  people  it  is  not  a  good  system,  is  itT  Your  object  is  not  to  offend 
people,  but  to  attract  them,  is  it  notT  You,  possibly,  would  not  desire  to  have 
bill-boards  placed  near  your  own  home.     Other  people  feel  the  same  way. 

How  many  goods  would  you  buy  of  a  traveling  man  who  came  into  your 
office  and  presented  his  wares  to  you  in  an  offensive  manner?  The  manner  of 
your  advertising  strikes  other  people  the  same  way. 

If  you  cease  to  have  your  posters  placed  here  you  will  oblige  and  receive  our 
thanks. 

When  advertisers  appreciate  this  position  fully  and  realize  that  300  live,  vigor- 
ous heads  of  families  are  ready  to  back  it  up  by  their  personal  cooperation,  it  will 
not  be  long  before  all  the  bill-boards  in  the  North  End  district  of  Tacoma  will 
remain  unused. 

This  is  an  example  of  the  people's  attitude,  and  it  would  seem,  as 
Judge  Welch  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Santa  Clara  County.  California, 
after  quoting  Freund  on  "Police  Powers,"  has  said: 

'  "It  is  conceded  that  the  police  power  is  adequate  to  restrain  offensive 

I  noises  and  odors.  The  same  protection  to  the  eye,  it  is  conceived,  would 
not  establish  a  new  principle,  but  carry  a  recognized  principle  to  further 
application."  With  this  as  authority,  Judge  Welch  declared  that  a  "glar- 
ing bill-board  set  opposite  a  man's  house  in  a  vacant  lot  bordering  upon 
a  public  highway  in  a  country  town  devoted  to  homes,  is  just  as  offensive 
to  the  immediate  residents  as  would  be  the  maintenance  of  a  pig-sty. 
giving  forth  offensive  odors,  or  the  maintenance  of  a  stone-breaking 
machine."     Stating  the  fact  that  "a  business,  otherwise  lawful,  may  be- 
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come  a  nuisance  by  extraneous  circumstances,  such  as  beine  located  in  "PoUm  pi™ 
an  inappropriate  place, '  he  adds :  "It  would  be  a  singular  result  of  our 
laws  if  relief  could  not  be  had  against  the  maintenance,  for  purely  adver- 
tising purposes,  of  an  uncouth  billboard  erected  opposite  my  house,  hav- 
ing painted  upon  it  grotesque  advertisements  and  constantly,  hourly  and 
daily,  a  detriment  to  my  property,  and  a  serious  injury  to  the  feelings 
of  myself  and  family — or,  if  an  ordinance  having  for  its  object  the  sup- 
pression of  this  nuisance  could  not  be  declared  valid." 

I  have  taken  up  this  part  of  the  bill  boatd  question  first,  because 
it  is  the  one  that  will  appear  quickest  to  the  man  of  good  taste  and  any 
pride  in  his  town  and  country. 

In  a  recent  address  before  the  convention  of  bill-posters,  Mr.  Albert 
de  Montluzin,  manager  of  the  United  States  Lithograpli  Company,  one  of 
the  largest  makers  of  posters  in  the  country,  said : 

"I  feel  that  the  only  way  to  fight  the  people  who  find  objections  to 
the  bill-boards,  or  rather  to  the  posters  that  are  on  the  bill-boards,  is  to 
give  them  such  good  posters  that  they  will  stand  in  admiration  and  sup- 
port of  the  bill-boards,  and  they  will  delight  in  the  sight  of  them,  that 
they  will  look  for  new  posters,  that  they  will  want  to  buy  them,  that  they 
will  not  feel  ashamed  to  see  their  names  as  manufacturers  displayed  on 
those  boards,  etc," 

There  is  a  deal  of  sense  in  what  the  gentleman  had  to  say,  but  we  M»d  ot 
have  far  to  go  before  we  can  hope  to  reach  the  Utopia  he  pictures.  Bill-  *'*^''" 
boards  need  regulating  just  the  same  as  newspapers.  We  have  seen 
advertisements  displayed  on  the  bill-boards  that  would  not  get  past  the 
postoffice  authorities.  This  should  not  be,  and  until  the  posters  are 
cleaned  up  and  the  posting  brought  under  the  control  of  decency,  a  bank 
must  always  lose  some  caste  and  prestige  with  a  certain  better  and  intelli- 
gent class  in  the  community,  when  it  uses  posters.  There  is  an  inevitable 
stigma  that  attaches  to  a  kind  of  publicity  that  for  a  generation  has  been 
associated  with  the  lowest  forms  of  advertising. 

Inherently  it  is  not  what  ignorance  and  vicious  indifference  to  the 
rights  of  others  have  made  it. 

In  France  and  Germany,  for  instance,  where  it  is  under  government 
control,  where  the  greatest  artists  give  their  best  thought  and  talents  to 
poster  work  of  the  highest  order,  where  it  is  taxed,  where  it  has  to  appeal 
to  the  very  best  class  of  people  in  order  to  pay  the  advertiser  and  where 
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the  individual  does  not  have  to  undergo  the  horror  and  the  shame  of 
obscene  pictures  staring  in  his  home  windows  from  the  vacant  lot  across 
the  street — poster  advertising  is  a  legitimate  and  a  powerful  force  in  the 
creation  of  business. 

Some  of  the  facts  about  poster  work  are  interesting  for  those  who  ■•■'"  >»»«««»« 
are  considering  the  advisability  of  using  it.  PMtw  Ad>«tuiiK 

Posters  are  printed  or  lithographed  on  special  paper,  in  sheets  of  the 
standard  size  of  28x42  inches.  The  poster  stands  are  arranged  to  hold 
2,  4,  8,  12,  16  or  24  sheets  and  more. 

The  sheets  cost  from  $130  per  thousand  for  an  eight-sheet  poster, 
high-grade  pictorial  work,  in  one  color,  up  to  $182  per  thousand  in  five- 
color  work,  both  in  five  thousand  lots.  For  single  thousands  add  70  to  80 
per  cent,  to  the  thousand  price. 

The  tendency  is  constantly  towards  higher  grade  posters,  and  a  con- 
siderable item  must  be  allowed  for  the  cost  of  the  original  design,  which 
is  not  included  in  the  above  prices,  that  are  but  approximate. 

Painted  bulletins  differ  from  posters  in  the  effect  and  the  quality  of 
permanence.  In  ordering  paper  posters  allowance  must  be  made  for 
replacements  made  necessary  through  rain,  wind  storms  and  other  unto- 
ward circumstances. 

Painted  bulletins  are  sold  at  the  rate  6i  twenty-five  to  fifty  cents  per 
running  foot  per  month.  The  displays  average  ten  feet  high',  but  some 
run  twelve  to  fourteen  feet.  Special  locations  are  charged  for  at  special 
.rates.  Contracts  are  not  generally  made  for  less  than  six  months.  The 
prices  include  one  painting,  with  a  repainting  at  the  end  of  six  months  on 
yearly  contracts. 

The  bill-board  side  of  the  proposition  is  suggested  by  the  following, 
taken  from  an  article  appearing  in  an  advertising  journal  in  1907: 

The  patron  of  the  bill-boards  is  never  in  doubt  as  to  getting  exactly  what    ti»    Bill    Bsiid'i 
he  pays  for.    There  can  be  no  question  as  to  circulation  or  service.    The  population    8W»  «'  tl" 
statistics  are  at   everybody's  command,   and   with  the  guaranteed   service   given   by    «>»«f™ 
the  association  bill-posters  he  knows  that  he  will  get  absolutely  full  net  measure 
for  his  money. 

The  association  controls  practically  every  city  and  town  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  Its  members  have  for  sale  space  on  boards  that  are  listed  and  pro- 
lecled,  so  that  the  advertiser  knows  his  copy  will  get  the  full  showing  that  he  pays 
for:  it  will  be  in  the  position  paid  for;  will  be  shown  tor  the  contracted  time  and 
.Jill  be  placed  before  a  given  number  of  people. 

Six  hundred  dollars  will  give  you  a  good  showing  of  eight-sheet  posters  over 
the  whole  Slate  of  Iowa,  with  its  more  than  2,000,000  people.     It  will  give  you  a. 
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thowing  every  day  for  four  weeks  in  Des  Moines,  Dubuque,   Burlington,  Sioux  Th»  Bin  atard't 
City,  Cedar  Rapids,  Ottumwa  and  Clinton  and  nearly  150  other  smaller  towns.  a'**  ''  1" 

Some  successful  advertisers  estimate  that  one  eight-sheet  poster  per  1,000  ""  ™ 
population  is  sufficient,  yet  they  will  post  five  eight-sheets  in  a  town  of  only  1,000 
inhabitants.  It  is  safe  to  estimate  the  cost  of  covering  cities  from  1,000  to  5,000 
inhabitants  at  $2.80  per  month.  This  will  give  you  five  eight-sheet  posters  at  seven 
cents  per  sheet,  and  this  number  of  stands  will  bring  your  proposition  to  the  atten- 
tion of  pretty  nearly  every  man,  woman  «nd  child  in  that  town. 

It  should  be  unnecessary  to  state  that  some  cities  offer  a  better  field  to  the 
outdoor  advertiser  than  do  other  cities  with  the  same  population  and  cost  per  sheet 
for  posting. 

The  city  that  is  compactly  built  up,  with  bill-boards  in  good  down-t,own  loca- 
tions, is  much  more  desirable  and  a  better  profit-payer  than  a  city  scattered  over  a 
comparatively  larger  area  with  bill-boards  in  outlying  districts  seen  by  fewer  pass- 
ersby.  There  are  some  cities  of  25,000  inhabitants  where  ten  eight-sheet  posters 
will  get  better  results  than  will  twenty-five  or  thirty  eight-sheet  stands  in  other 
cities  of  25,000. 

I  gave  $600  as  the  cost  of  covering  Iowa.  If  anything,  that  sum  will  be  more 
than  sufficient  for  any  four  weeks',  campaign  contemplated,  for  my  figures  are  of 
necessity  general  in  character  and  I  prefer  to  have  them  loo  large  rather  than  too 
little.  A  like  sum,  $600  can  be  safely  estimated  to  cover  the  expenses  of  a  bill-board 
campaign  in  Illinois,  leaving  out  Chicago  and  Cook  County.  Indiana  can  be 
completely  covered  for  $600.  Leaving  out  Cincinnati  and  Cleveland,  $600  will  pay 
for  a  month's  showing  throughout  the  State  of  Ohio.  There  is  a  discount  of  5  per 
cent,  on  a  three  months'  contract  for  bill  posting,  and  a  discount  of  10  per  cent. 
for  six  months. 

The  poster  advertising  can  be  used  in  the  districts  where  the  small 
savings  account  is  obtained,  but  it  should  be  religiously  kept  out  of  the 
residence  districts,  where  the  large  commercial  account  is  to  be  influenced. 
In  the  former,  poster  advertising  is  not  considered  a  community  detri- 
ment— its  influence  is  not  counteracted  by  a  feeling  of  resentment.  It 
arouses  no  prejudices  and  antipathies. 

The  copy  that  goes  on  poster  work  should  be  short  and  terse  and 
easily  understood.  The  copy  idea  suggested  for  the  street  car  card  would 
make  an  effective  poster.  People  do  not  wander  aimlessly  along  a  street 
reading  posters,  bill-boards  and  dead  walls. 

The  poster  must  catch  and  hold  the  attention  and  do  it  without 
apparent  effort. 

Some  one  has  called  poster  advertising  the  "brass  band  of  advertis-  "xu.  a™-. 
ing,"  for  want  of  a  better  description  that  fits  the  case.  Just  because.  ^"BriiiiD^" 
however,  it  is  called  the  brass  band  some  people  have  seemed  to  think  it 
must  be  noise  and  noise  only.  It  has  never  seemed  to  appear  to  them  that 
the  band  could  be  a  Sousa's  or  a  Gilmore's  or  a  harmonious,  artistic  and 
musical  organization  of  all  the  best  and  most  {esthetic  attributes  of  suc- 
cessful publicity.  It  must  not  be  the  coimtry  village  band,  blaring  In 
false  harmonies,  poorly  arranged  and  altogether  impossible  "pieces." 
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Dropping  the  simile  and  retiiniing  to  the  speaker  who  spoke  of  using 
better  designs  and  better  mechanical  work,  there  really  stands  the  solution 
of  the  question.  People  are  going  to  regulate  the  poster  and  bill-board. 
That  is  as  inevitable  as  the  sunrise.  It  is  coming,  because  the  poster  man 
will  not  do  the  regulating  himself.  It  is  coming  in  England,  where  the 
sign  painter  has  done  things  that  have  outraged  the  equities  so  far  that 
Tb«  emi  now  there  is  danger  of  utter  confiscation.  The  Earl  of  Belcarres,  one  of 
ef  Bt  uf  jj^^  leading  British  opponents  of  the  cause  of  complaint,  said : 

"What  we  claim  is  that  the  landscape  does  not  belong  to  the  man 
who  chooses  to  pay  a  few  shillings  for  it  per  annum,  but  is  an  asset  of  the 
people  at  large.    The  same  principle  applies  to  open  spaces  and  places." 

In  view  of  the  growing  objection  to  the  vicious  practices,  it  certainly 
behooves  the  financial  advertiser  to  consider  the  peculiar  characteristics 
of  his  town,  what  he  knows  of  its  residence  sections,  and  to  govern  him- 
self accordingly.  In  any  event  he  should  not  consider  poster  work  to  the 
exclusion  of  newspaper  or  street  car  advertising.  •* 

Just  a  word  about  advertising  in  school  and  college  publications  and 
church  and  theater  programs.  School  publications  are  generally  a  medium 
by  which  donations  are  made  to  the  students,  sons  of  business  men  who 
are  supposed  to  appreciate  the  courtesy.  College  publications  are  used  by 
some  savings  banks  to  catch  the  student  deposits.  It  happens  that  when 
in  college  I  was  the  editor  of  the  weekly  and  I  am  certain  the  money  for 
such  advertising  is  thrown  away. 

I  would  not  think  of  using  cither  school  or  college  publications. 

Church  programs  may  be  dismissed  as  charity,  and  the  same  applies 
to  souvenirs  and  programs  issued  by  lodges,  labor  unions  and  kindred 
organizations, 

Th*  ihtttti  jj^g  theater  program  occupies  a  difl'erent  field.     It  is  difficult  to  get 

any  exact  information  on  what  returns  come  from  theater  program  adver- 
tising. The  free  theater  ticket  which  is  one  of  the  seductive  arguments 
of  the  program  solicitor,  makes  it  almost  impossible  to  get  an  honest 
opinion  on  the  subject.  Men  who  under  ordinary  circumstances  are  sane 
and  level-headed  business  men.  will  entirely  lose  their  balance  when  given 
an  opportunity  to  get  into  a  theater  on  a  pass,  as  advertisers  in  the  pro- 
gram. The  program -advertiser  will  swear  that  it  is  good  advertising 
whether  he  has  ever  been  able  to  tracer  sale  or  an  inquiry  for  his  com- 
modity to  it  or  not.    I  have  heard  advertising  managers  inveigh  against 
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the  theater  program,  but  the  boss  got  the  theater  tickets,  and  so  nothing  '*•  "■*" 
was  done.  -n-ittu 

The  theater  program  in  the  larger  cities  is  sometimes  edited  as  a 
little  brochure,  with  theatrical  notes  and  illustrations  to  enliven  its  pages. 
Such  matter  gives  it  an  added  value  as  an  advertising  medium. 

The  program  is  the  pleasure  lover's  medium.  It  is  hardly  the  place 
for  homilies  on  money  saving,  or  the  picturing  of  the  awful  results  of 
non-saving. 

It  is  the  medium  of  the  man-about-town,  or  the  medium  for  the 
woman  who  has  -the  leisure  and  the  inclinations  for  the  luxuries  of  life. 

As  a  general  proposition  I  should  not  use  it. 

If  I  had  a  generous  appropriation,  had  a  special  story  to  tell  to  the 
lich  and  the  exclusive,  I  would  use  it  to  some  extent. 

At  least  it  is  an  outside  medium — a  supplementary  force. 
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,  A  S  I  look  over  the  thousands  of  letters  I  have  received  containing  the 
■»»  answers  to  my  questions  about  this  subject  of  financial  advertising, 
and  read  the  numerous  good  words  said  for  advertising  by  novelties,  cal- 
endars, the  schemes  and  the  various  other  methods  ol  advertising  than 
those  recognized  as  standard,  I  am  reminded  of  the  cry  of  the  man  who 
was  rich,  "Save  me  from  my  friends." 

In  a  general  way  I  anl  not  in  favor  of  advertising  by  means  of 
novelties  or  special  gifts.  I  have  come  to  this  conclusion  through  trial 
and  tribulation  and  much  bitter  proof.  I  trust  I  am  too  deeply  imbued 
with  the  conviction  that  there  are  too  many  things  to  be  learned  in  adver- 
tising, however,  for  me  to  say,  without  a  saving  clause,  tliat  novelty 
advertising  is  not  good. 

I  do  believe,  however,  that  the  greater  part  of  novelty,  or  specialty, 
advertising,  and  I  like  specialty  the  better  as  more  completely  and  accu- 
rately descriptive,  has  been  wasted. 

While  I  think  that  much  of  this  failure  has  been  due  to  an  ill-ad- 
vised selection  of  the  novelties,  yet  much  of  it  has  been  due  to  a  poorer 
method  of  handling  them. 

It  docs  not  require  much  of  an  advertiser  to  buy  a  thousand  pa|>er 
cutters  or  a  thousand  pretty  calendars,  put  them  in  envelopes  and  send 
them  out  to  a  surfeited,  blase  and  indifferent  public. 
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This  very  ease  lias  been  the  cause  of  the  impotence. 

Too  much  weight  has  been  given  to  ihe  argument  of  "perpetual 
advertising,"  and  the  idea  that  just  because  your  name  is  on  the  paper 
cutter  men  are  going  to  read  it  every  day  of  their  lives  with  idiotic  per- 
sistency until  they  will  write  you  out  of  mere  desperalion,  I  suppose,  and 
ask  you  the  price  of  your  brand  of  tomatoes ! 

Just  how  much  money  has  been  thrown  away  in  this  way  would  be  , 
hard  to  estimate,  but  I  am  confident  you  and  I  would  recognize  in  a  small  ' 
part  of  it  a  welcome  addition  to  our  bank  account. 

Specialty  advertising  is  generally  gift  advertising,  by  which  the  gift 
is  made  to  carrj'  a  message  of  greater  or  less  importance  to  the  recipient. 
Tliese  specialties  are  myriad  in  form,  color,  size  and  degrees  of  useful- 
ness. I  shall  not  attempt  to  enumerate  them.  Pocketbooks,  paper  cutters, 
paperweights,  memo  books,  cigar  cutters — these  are  specialties  within  the 
meaning  of  my  term. 

Theoretically  the  specialty  has  the  soundest  of  arguments  back  of  it, 
just  as  newspapers  have  the  best  of  the  argument  when  we  consider  diver- 
sity and  volume  of  circulation.  But  the  very  strength  of  the  argument  is 
its  weakness,  when  viewed  from  the  practical  side. 

The  whole  endeavor  of  a  bank  official  is  to  create  those  ties  between 
himself  and  his  public  which  will  increase  his  bank's  business.  His  ofKce 
is  that  of  a  salesman— no  more,  no  less. 

Mr.  Herbert  H.  Bigelow,*  recently  gave  the  specialty  side  of  the 
case  from  the  standpoint  of  the  salesman,  in  an  excellent  address  before 
a  body  of  Chicago  advertisers.     In  part  he  said : 

Specialty   advertising — an   appeal   througli   the   heart   to   the   emotions,   there-    ._ 
by  making  the  way  to  confidence  which  is  tlie  necessary  element  of  every  business    sida  tl  tha 
transaction.     We  maintain  that  the   use  of  advertising  specialties  is  nothing  more    i 
or  less  than  one  form  of  salesmanship,  the  principle  of  which   has  been  employed 
by  the  most  successful  salesmen  since  the  apple  trade  in  the  Garden  of  Eden, 

Now,  it  may  surprise  many,  not  in  the  manufacture  of  specialties  tor  adver- 
tising to  know  that  last  year,  within  the  United  States,  there  were  more  than 
twenty  million  dollars'  worth  of  our  products  bought  by  merchants  and  manufac- 
turers, every  cent's  worth  of  which  was  ultimately  given  away  for  the  sole  purpo.ic 
of  effecting  sales  that  carry  a  profit.  I  say  twenty  million  dollars  that  I  am  figuring 
only  on  the  lines  with  which  I  am  directly  or  indirectly  connected.  I  base  my 
figures  on  my  own  knowledge  of  what  our  friends  and  ourselves  are  doing  and  I 
think  this  estimate  very  conservative.  I  presume  that  if  a  careful  census  were  taken 
of  all  concerns  manufacturing  solely  merchandise  to  be  given  away  for  promoting 
business,  the  total   output  would  be  found  to  exceed  forty  million  dollars.     It  has 
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Tha  ipasUitT    easily  increased  ten-fold  in  the  last  ten  years  and  is  growing  faster  today  than 

■M*  rf  tka   ever  before.    Now,  "where  there  is  a  smoke  there  is  usually  a  fire."  People  are  not 

aaMiian    ^jj  (qqI^,    Back  of  alt  this  giving  away  of  merchandise  there  must  be  a  good  reason. 

It  must  make  money  for  some,  else  why  the  continuous  use  of  our  media  by  many 

of  the  best  advertisers^ 

Every  form  of  specialty  advertising  has  for  its  basis  the  inducing  of  a 
possible  patron  to  buy  the  service  you  have  to  sell  at  a  price  equal  at  least  to  what 
a  similar  service  could  be  purchased  for  and  often  at  a  price  even  greater  than  many 
would  supply  the  similar  service  for.  The  necessity  for  getting  a  greater  price  than 
that  For  which  many  would  supply  a  similar  service  is  apparent,  when  you  stop  to 
think  that  the, majority  of  business  men  are  failures  and  the  majority  of  business 
concerns,  as  shown  by  the  Mercantile  Agencies,  do  not  accumulate  money.  I  know 
of  but  one  way  to  make  money  and  that  is  simply  to  sell  goods  for  more  than  they 
cost.  Whenever  manufacturers  or  merchants  are  compelled  lo  compete  with 
untrained  business  men  who  do  not  know  costs  you  can  readily  see  that  the  success- 
ful men  get,  in  most  cases,  more  tor  their  service  than  some  competitor  would  have 
furnished  the  service  for.  Of  course  some  may  say  that  a  good  manufacturer  or 
merchant  can  reduce  his  cost  and  thus  make  profit.  In  some  cases  this  is  true, 
but  successes  are  made  by  getting  the  top  p'ice  for  the  service  to  be  sold.  There- 
lore  the  necessity  of  salesmanship. 

Salesmanship,  or  the  effecting  of  sales,  costs  money,  and  many  manufac- 
turers and  merchants  have  discovered  that  a  hberal  expenditure  for  salesmanship 
added  to  the  cost  of  their  merchandise  has  found  for  that  merchandise  a  ready 
market  when  a  lower  selling  price,  built  on  a  lower  selling  cost,  has  only  spelled 
failure.  So,  gentlemen,  I  say  that  the  test  of  any  medium  of  advertising  is  its 
ahility  to  create  business  not  only  at  a  price  but  alsi>  carrying  a  profit. 

There  are  as  many  different  kinds  of  salesmanship  as  there  are  different  men. 
In  other  words,  every  salesman  has  his  own  peculiar  way  of  selling  goods;  yet,  at 
the  same  time,  I  think  all  salesmen  may  be  divided  into  two  general  classes.  First 
comes  one  who  appeals  largely  to  reason.  He  is  the  argnmetitalivc  type  of  sales- 
man. He  is  usually  a  thin,  cadaverous  gentleman  with  a  high  lorehead — one  who, 
like  "spare  Cassius,"  has  a  lean,  hungry  look— one  who  knows  the  "REASON 
WHY."  He  neither  smokes,  drinks  nor  swears  but  he  knows  his  business  thoroughly 
and  he  can  tell  you  why  his  goods  are  better  and  why  his  factory  can  iindersel! 
its  competitors.  The  second  class  of  salesmen  is  by  far  the  larger,  and  you  will 
find  that  they  appeal  not  so  much  to  judgment  and  reason  as  to  the  heart  and 
the  emotions.  They  are  the  salesmen  full  of  life  and  vigor,  who  give  you  the  glad 
hand-shake.  They  do  not  spend  much  lime  reasoning  with  you  explaining  why 
their  service  is  cheaper  than  that  of  their  competitors.  They  assume  Ihat  you  are 
willing  to  pay  a  reasonable  price  for  the  service  that  they  have  lo  sell.  They  assume 
that  their  house  is  on  the  square;  that  it  makes  good  goods,  and  undoubtedly  wants 
a  fair  price  for  the  service.  They  are  the  men  who  get  the  business  on  an  equal 
basis,  and  often  more  than  their  competitors.  This  is  the  kind  of  salesmanship 
that  makes  money   for  the  house. 

There  is  just  this  same  difference  between  mediums  of  advertising.  While 
a  portion  of  our  advertising  is  of  the  cold  impersnnal  kind,  yel  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  our  efforts  are  devoted  to  personal  advertising.  Behind  this  personal 
advertising,  back  of  every  gift  to  a  prospective  ciisUimer.  is  the  personality  of  the 
donor.  This  advertising  merchandise  is  used  to  make  and  cement  friendly  relations 
by  gaining  confidence,  and  lo  create  toward  the  service  for  sale  a  favorable 
impression  through  co-relation. 

In  the  "Reason  Why"  class  of  advertisements  we  find  a  great  deal  of 
magazine  and  newspaper  advertising  which  appeals  to  the  reason,  and  gives  to  the 
reader  a  selfish  reason  why  he  should  buy  (he  service  in  question,  showing  why  he 
could  get  more  for  his  money  than  elsewhere,  either  in  kind,  quality  or  quantity  or 
in  a  lower  price,  but  seldom  indeed  docs  such  an  appeal  create  a  desire  to  purchase 
of  one  party  rather  than  another  when  price  and  quality  are  equal.     Yet  ihe  major- 
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ity  of  purchases  made  by  both  men  and  women  are  made  because  they  like  the   Tha  §p«idtr 
personality  of  some  individual  or  the  personnel  of  some  concern,  and,  as  a  rule,  all    "*•  ■*  *^ 
large   concerns,   are  but  the   expression  of  some  one   individual.  «iw«H«l 

The  selling  of  goods  is  not  an  impersonal  affair.  It  is  an  exceedingly 
personal  matter.  It  is  exactly  so  in  promoting  business,  whether  it  be  the  banking 
business,  the  milling  business,  the  retail  and  wholesale  merchandise  business  or 
the  selling  of  any  service. 

The  public  does  not  buy  as  a  whole  nor  in  masses.  It  is  each  individual 
that  must  sooner  or  later  decide  the  matter  himself  before  any  sale  is  effected. 
Your  best  salesman  does  not  go  into  a  store  and  deliver  an  oration  before  the 
clerks  or  the  office  force  but  he  singles  out  the  individual  who  has  the  deciding  of 
the  question  and  to  him  he  devotes  his  entire  time  and  attentioA.  The  sun  that 
burns  a  hole  in  the  paper,  when  focused  through  a  glass,  is  not  more  powerful  than 
before.  Concentration  produces  results.  Therefore  1  maintain— better  a  dollar 
spent  on  one  man  that  results  in  business  than  a  dollar  spent  on  a  hundred  people 
that  only  warms  the  surface  and  does  not  bring  the  order. 

I  say  to  you  national  advertisers  that  without  personal  advertising  youi 
campaign  will  not  produce  the  best  results,  and  for  that  reason  constantly  increasing 
numbers  come  to  us  to  supplement  the  first  work,  and  to  complete  their  "follow-up" 

We  see  many,  very  many,  advertisers  spending  thousands  of  dollars, 
merely  to  warm  the  surface,  as  it  were,  to  make  the  public  acquainted  only  in  a  very 
general  way  with  the  article  or  service  they  have  to  sell.  Public  attention  is  not 
thereby  sufficiently  focused  to  bring  results.  The  individual  prospective  customer 
must  be  discovered  and  followed  up.  His  full  attention  must  be  arrested,  his  friend- 
ship obtained.  Only  personal  advertising  will  enable  you  to  give  the  finishing  and 
effective  strokes. 

General  advertising  is  like  sowing  the  seed.  The  wise  use  of  our  products 
insures  the  fruitfulness  of  the  harvest  (o  be  gathered  by  the  salesmen. 

While  our  service  is  used  by  many  national  advertisers  to  supplement 
their  general  advertising  and  as  a  sort  of  intermediary  between  their  general  pub- 
licity and  their  salesmen  who  effect  the  sales,  yet,  speaking  in  a  general  way, 
specialty  or  personal  advertising  is  essentially  the  medium  of  the  advertiser  with  a 
limited  number  of  possible  customers,  because  by  this  method  he  can  reach  all 
of  those  whose  business  he  desires,  without  wasting  money  or  attention  on  others. 
In  other  words  he  can  concentrate  his  efforts  and  thus  tell  his  story  better  and 
quicker  to  the  man  whose  business  he  wants  than  by  any  other  way. 

As  is  the  case  with  all  lines  of  publicity,  our  specialty  advertising  has  been 
used  more  largely  by  some  branches  of  business  than  by  others.  In  the  line  of 
bank  advertisers  I  think  the  specialty  men  control  at  least  90  per  cent  of  the  busi- 
ness. In  the  milling  business  they  are  a  great  big  factor.  While  one  or  two  mills  are 
large  national  advertisers,  we  not  only  sell  them,  but  serve  practically  every  mill 
in  the  United  States  boasting  of  a  capacity  of  100  barrels  a  day. 

In  all  lines  of  advertising  many  appropriations  are  wasted  and  I  think  this 
irue  in  the  case  of  many  who  buy  advertising  specialties.  Both  the  manufacturer 
and  the  purchaser  are  to  blame.  In  the  first  place,  many  concerns  selling  advertising 
specialties  have  too  low  a  conception  ol  the  business  they  are  in,  and  do  not  follow 
up  their  sales  to  see  that  their  customers  are  properly  instructed  as  to  how  to 
use  the  merchandise  bought  for  advertising.  Personally  I  think  it  ten-fold  more 
important  to  me  that  the  customers  get  value  received  from  their  advertising  than  it 
is  to  them.  It  is  my  life  work  and  only  an  instance  with  them.  Our  business,  or  the 
business  in  general,  can  only  prosper,  by  a  clientage  of  satisfied  customers.  To 
serve  our  customers  and  to  increase  the  value  of  the  goods  they  purchase  from  us, 
we  maintain  an  Information  Department  for  their  use,  where  we  write  adver- 
tisements and  suggest  methods  to  get  the  best  results  from  the  purchases  already 
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'"''  The  crux  of  Mr,  Bigelow's  remarks  lies  in  that  place  where  he  says : 

tiw  *rpi.  "In  the  first  place,  many  concerns  selling  advertising  specialties  have  too 

°"   low  a  conception  of  the  business  they  are  in,  and  do  not  follow  up  their 

sales  to  see  that  their  ciislovicrs  arc  properly  instructed  as  to  how  to  use 

the  jiicrchaitdise  bought  for  advertising." 

It  is  in  the  use  of  these  things  that  so  many  advertisers  find  their 
Waterloo.  The  specialty  man  oversells  the  advertiser,  leaving  no  part  of 
the  appropriation  for  the  necessary  work  of  maintaining  the  impression 
made  by  the  specialty. 

The  fact  is,  the  specialty  business  has  been  until  within  a  very  few 
years  a  "fly-by-nigl]t"  game,  the  quicker  the  salesman  got  an  order  and 
the  quicker  he  got  away  and  the  longer  he  staid  away,  the  better. 
speoiAitiu  That  this  is  no  new  thought  is  borne  out  in  the  fact  that  until  recently 

SMtopiiud  advertising  specialty  men  did  not  seriously  consider  themselves  as  within 
the  pale  of  legitimate  advertising.  Recently  in  an  address  before  a  liand 
of  fellow  specialty  salesmen  a  man  considered  one  of  the  most  successful 
in  his  line*  said: 

The  day  of  specialty  advertising  being  handled  purely  as  a  merchandise 
proposition  has  nearly  drawn  to  a  close,  and  in  one  short,  dark  night  the  new  era 
will  be  bom;  and,  as  the  sun  rises  earlier  than  some  men,  all  o[  us  who  are  not 
fully  awake  at  the  earliest  break  of  the  coming  dawn  are  going  to  miss  something, 
and  that  something  can  never  be  brought  within  our  easy  reach  again. 

It  is  my  belief  that  signs,  novelties,  calendars,  etc.,  are  to  be  classed  as 
staples  instead  o(  specialties;  but  instead  of  being  based  upon  their  respective  mer- 
chandise worth,  they  will  be  used  for  their  advertising  value  alone  and  the  makers 
and  sellers  must  be  able  to  show  the  advertising  value  of  the^e  goods,  and  also 
show  scientifically  how  they  can  be  applied  to  each  respective  business  with  reason- 
ably fair  estimates  of  results  to  be  expected.  They  must  have  more  originality, 
better  systems  of  application  and  contain  more  evidence  of  brain  energy.  No  one 
of  us  is  going  to  be  able  to  determine  these  changes  as  they  come,  neither  will  we 
be  able  to  accomplish  single-handed  any  very  great  things,  as  individual  effort 
becomes  valuable  only  when  combined  with  some  greater  force. 

ba  Tsitimww  There  must  be   a   reason   and   an   intelligent   argument   for  a  stifl   one   price. 

if  >  SpHwlir  especially  when  that  price  happens  to  he  higher  than  our  competitors.  We  must 
Bilumu  impress  upon  the  customer  that  we  have  determined  the  actual  cost  and  proved 
it.  And  that  each  and  every  article  is  correct,  high-grade  and  exactly  as  repre- 
sented. And  as  there  is  no  chance  for  applying  supposed  honesty  and  no  excuse 
for  necessary  honesty,  there  must  be  natural  honesty.  This  may  be,  at  times, 
imposed  ujion,  but  when  not  glaring,  it  must  be  endured  when  there  is  a  reasonable 
doubt  about  things  not  being  as  expected. 

I  have  at  limes  been  accused  of  seeing  the  hole  instead  of  the  dough- 
nut, but  am  still  optimistic  enough  to  believe  that  we  arc  Co  fatten  with  future  pros- 
perity, but  as  there  is  a  similarity  between  glutton  fat  and  prosperity  fat.  let's  not 
confuse  Ihem  by  living  on  the  good  things  within  our  present  reach,  and  become 
fat  with  soft  tissue,  which  disapjiears  so  rapidly  with  exercise,  but  rather  build  a 
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sound  structure  from  foundation  to  flag  pole  by  such  methods  and  materials 
thit  it  cannot  be  torn  to  pieces  by  persons  who  have  become  more  efficient  than 
we;  tor  it  is  my  firm  conviction  that  unless  the  Novelty  Advertising  business  is 
handled  scientifically  and  judiciously,  the  Agencies  will  soon  have  complete  control 
of  this  branch  and  will  get  (he  appropriations  to  spend  because  they  will  show  (he 
advertiser  they  are  selling  brains  and  science  rather  than  merchandise;  and  we  saleii- 
men  will  be  seeking  other  work  and  the  makers  will  be  supply  houses  bidding  for 
the  work  from  agencies  to  keep  their  machinery  in  motion. 

Ill  a  word,  the  gentleman  here  says:  "If  we  specialty  men  do  not 
stop  selling  merchandise  and  start  to  selling  ideas  and  plans  of  making 
it  effective,  we  will  soon  lie  working  for  the  advertising  agencies,  tvlio 
will  be  telling  oiir  own  customers  how  to  effectively  use  our  own  goods."    . 

This  is  the  whole  essence  of  my  contention.  It  is  not  enough  to  say 
that  the  man  who  buys  a  thousand  pen-wipers  does  not  want  to  be  told 
how  he  can  make  those  pen-wipers  pay. 

He  does  want  to  know.     He  may  not  know  that  he  wants  to  know,  why  Bp»i»iti« 
but  if  the  specialty  man  went  in  there  ready  with  a  plan  to  make  a  thou- 
sand of  this,  that  or  the  other  specialty  he  had,  pay  the  banker,  he  would 
probably  get  a  better  order,  and  if  his  scheme  were  a  good  one,  he  couki 
make  that  banker  a  permanent  customer. 

I  have  to  refer  only  to  the  small  bank  specially  to  suggest  a  case  of 
how  a  plan  can  be  made  to  carry  a  much  larger  trade  than  a  mere  order 
for  so  much  merchandise. 

To  the  banker  who  has  been  tempted  to  use  specialties,  I  would  say, 
"Don't,  my  friend,  until  you  knozv  how." 

Plan  yotir  campaign  of  advertising  and  use  your  specialties,  just  as 
yoti  would  a  piece  of  printing;  i.  e.,  in  the  sense  of  sending  it  to  your 
possible  customer,  and  let  it  carry  with  it  a  little  educator. 

When  you  send  out  a  pocketbook  to  city  trade,  for  instance,  do  not  a«"t"iB 
have  it  a  walking  advertisement  for  you.     Enclose  your  advertisement  in   dhith 
the  shape  of  a  little  book,  a  folder  or  an  accompanying  letter.    Make  it 
personal,  and  do  not  let  the  receiver  of  that  gift  forget  yoti.     Send  him 
other  letters  and  other  folders  from  time  to  time. 

If  you  distribute  rulers  or  scratch-pads,  or  pencils  to  the  school  chil- 
dren, give  each  one  a  letter  "To  be  taken  home  to  mother,"  in  which  you 
ask  her  if  she  wouldn't  like  Ihe  boy  to  havea  savings  account,  or,  get  the 
name  and  address  of  the  child's  parents  and  send  the  letter  by  mail. 

I  have  seen  both  ways  worked  to  the  best  advantage. 
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D*  Vat  Tiie  niatn  thing  in  tlie  specialty  field  is  to  not  overbuy  in  the  sen^ 

of  spending  all  the  money  you  can  afford  to  spend  for  advertising  tn  the 
article  itself. 

Buy  enough  of  anything  to  go,  not  only  among  the  friends  of  your 
bank,  your  depositors,  but  to  go  out  among  those  whom  you  hope  to  make 
depositors. 

Do  not  cheapen  a  cheap  article  by  promiscuous  distribution.  Make 
every  one  count.  I  saw  a  bank  cashier  put. a  bundle  of  leather-bound 
memorandum  books  on  the  check  desk  one  day  with  the  comment :  "Let 
'em  take  them  as  they  come  in.    I'm  tired  of  being  asked  for  them." 

That  was  all  wrong. 

It  was  generous,  but  it  was  a  generosity  that  hurt. 

Customers  do  not  expect  a  bank  to  be  generous ;  they  expect  courtesy 
and  fairness  and  good  treatment. 

They  appreciate  a  courteous  reminder  of  appreciation. 

^]" '•  If  the  teller  in  this  bank  had  been  instructed  to  put  one  of  those 

ifanii-BiKki  memo  books  in  each  passbook  or  bundle  of  bank  notes,  with,  "There's  a 
little  memo-book,  Mr.  Jones,  I  hope  you'll  have  nothing  but  profits  to 
record  this  year,"  or  something  equally  harmless,  yet  courteous,  the  ad- 
vertisement would  have  been  noticed  and  appreciated. 

What  kind  of  specialty  is  best? 

That  is  too  hard  to  answer. 

Generally,  and,  I  fear,  tritely,  something  useful  to  the  people  whom 
you  wish  to  reach. 

The  endeavor  to  be  original  finds  some  of  its  most  persistent  dis- 
ciples among  those  who  use  specialties.  Everybody  will  rush  to  take  up 
a  new  idea.  For  a  time  a  clever  cigar  cutter  will  sell  up  into  the  millions, 
and  then  there  is  a  pause  until  the  active  idea  man  evolves  something 
else. 

There  are  certain  old  standbys,  such  as  pocketbooks,  bill-folds,  wal- 
lets, that  will  not  soon  outlive  their  usefulness. 

^^  There  is  the  horse  chest-protector  for  the  farming  and  trucking  com- 

suadbri  munity.     The  school  utensils  for  the  children ;  the  match-safe  for  the 

home;  the  desk  pad  for  the  counting-house;  the  railway  timetable;  the 

pass  carrier;  the  souvenir  post-card;  the  cotton  manual    in    a    cotton 
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district;  the  luniberman's  handbook  in  a  lumber  region;  the  "Sheep 
Raiser's  ■  Guide"  for  the  sheep  man,  and  a  hundred  other  "guides"  for 
other  lines — so  the  list  could  be  lengthened  into  weariness. 

You  can  specialize  too  much. 

When  you  get  something,  assuming    that   you    haven't    unlimited  J*^"^ 
money,  you  should  get  it  for  all  your  people.  vtagi* 

Remember,  it  is  but  a  part  of  your  campaign,  and  should  be  used  to 
drive  home  the  good  things  you  have  already  said  and  advertised. 

The  next  great  division  of  advertising  of  a  special  nature  is  calendars. 

Think  of  the  thousands  and  millions  of  these  that  have  been  distrib- 
uted this  year. 

How  many  did  you  get — from  the  supply  house,  the  safe  man,  the 
coal  man,  the  grocer,  the  printer,  the  local  paper,  the  tailor — and  probably 
the  insurance  companies,  both  fire  and  life,  sent  you  from  one  to  ten, 
dependent  on  how  many  there  are  represented  in  your  city. 

The  calendar  idea,  too,  is  a  good  one. 

There  are,  however,  two  distinct  features  in  a  calendar  proposition  oiindn  m« 
that  must  always  be  considered.  pi«p..itiim" 

Where  am  I  going  to  send  it,  and  what  is  it  intended  to  do  ? 

There  are  two  kinds  of  calendars — 

(a)  Calendars  for  business  offices. 

(b)  Calendars  for  the  home. 

If  I  am  going  to  send  a  calendar  to  a  business  man,  I  should  send  a 
business  man's  calendar,  which  is  one  like  that  shown  in  Figure  i.  If  I 
am  going  to  send  one  for  the  home,  I  can  let  my  fancy  and  taste  run  riot 
and  use  any  of  the  beautifully  colored  effects  coming  from  the  three  and 
four-color  houses.  If  I  want  to  interest  some  certain  class  of  refined  folkSj 
I  may  use  something  dainty  and  clever  like  Figure  2. 

I  hear  some  one  ask  me.  Is  calendar  advertising  better  than  news-  (>«•« 
paper  advertising?  c«iii»riM». 

As  at  present  used,  I  would  say  to  that  question  an  unhesitat- 
ing "No." 

The  calendar   has  not   reached  its  full   growth  as  an  advertising 
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medium.  Here  again  we  have  spent  all  our  money  in  attracting  atten- 
tion, and  have  failed  to  make  use  of  the  attention. 

1  believe  the  large  wall  calendar  like  Figure  i  is  a  tremendous  force 
helping  along  a  campaign  of  advertising.  I  believe,  too,  that  this  or  any 
other  style  of  calendar  having  leaves  for  days  or  weeks  or  months  could 
be  strengthened  by  having  odd  leaves  inserted  at  frequent  intervals, 
arranged  as  coupons,  by  which  those  who  sent  them  to  the  bank  could  get 
a  pencil  or  a  memo  book,  or  something  of  that  sort ;  the  distribution  could 
be  governed  by  sane  rules : 

'  I     That  every  coupon  had  to  be  presented  within  the  week  it  was 

dated,  neither  before  nor  after. 

2  That  each  one  had  to  be  signed  by  a  business  man  or  patron  of 
the  bank,  savings  or  commercial. 

This  could  be  alternated  for  booklets  about  savings,  next  year's  cal- 
endar, an  almanac,  or  could  be  used  to  awaken  interest  in  a  contest  for 
the  best  essay  on  saving  money. 

I  believe  that  calendars  are  too  liberally  and  indifferently  distributed 
— that  they  are  flung  about  heiter-skelter,  without  reference  to  ibeir 
worth  or  the  objects  of  their  purchase. 

Every  calendar  should  be  distributed  to  a  name ;  everj'  one  should 
have  a  letter  go  with  it. 

But  a  calendar  used  as  I  have  suggested  lias  all  the  value  of  attrac- 
tion retained — all  the  power  of  interest — and  has  that  one  additional 
feature  which  a  mere  art  calendar  cannot  have  save  in  a  very  passive  and 
negative  way — the  power  to  persuade  and  convince  to  do  something. 

'  Mr.  A.  E.  Bradford,  cashier  of  the  Angu.sta  State  Bank  of  Augusta, 

Wis.,  has  evidently  given  the  subject  thorough  consideration,  and  his 
views  as  expressed  below  should  prove  interesting  to  every  banker  who 
has  the  problem  to  meet.    He  says : 

First  selecl  a  company  which  develops  all  of  its  lime  and  resources  to 
the  manufacture  of  "Art  Calendars,"  thus  you  will  he  assured  of  a  list  of  subjects 
ranging  from  the  modern  to  the  <M  masters.  Any  of  (hese  companies  will  be 
pleased  to  forward  to  your  address  a  complete  line  of  their  samples  free  of  charge. 
Divide  these  samples  into  two  divisions.  "PnssiWe"  and  "Impossible."  Place  the 
"Impossible"  back  in  the  case,  and  proceed  with  your  weeding  out  process  unlit 
there  arc  but  three  subjects  remaininjr.  Place  these  carefully  in  your  desk,  and  allow 
to  remain  unseen  for  two  days,  at  the  end  of  which  time  turn  to  the  remaining  sub- 
jects and  at  once  make  your  choice.  Study  your  selection  until  you  are  alive  to 
all  its  strength  and  possihilities.  Then  place  in  it  the  case  with  the  balance  of 
samples  and  file  the  whole  "hunch"  hack  to  ihe  company — express  collect.  AlthouRh 
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the  above  may  sound  akin  to  a  ginger-bread  receipt,  the  writer  will  vouch  for  its  ' 
value  to  the  financial  institution  deep  in  the  pros  and 'cons  of  the  Art  Calendar.  ! 
There  is  scarcely  a  bank  in  the  United  States  large  or  small  which  has  not  had  this 
subject  at  least  up  for  consideration.  Most  of  us  have  bumped  down  the  stairs  of 
calendar  experience  until  wc  have  landed  upon  the  step  which  has  seemed  to  be 
the  best  local  solution  or  have  thrown  the  whole  matter  over  with  disgust.  Doubt- 
less that  solution  which  might  be  sufficient  or  profitable  for  one  locality  would  be 
entirely  inadequate  for  another.  Personally,  although  I  am  in  favor  of  art  as  "A 
thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy  forever,"  and  the  calendar  as  a  business  and  social  neces- 
sity, I  am  not  a  believer  in  that  commercial  concoction,  The  Art  Calendar.  No 
institution  can  afford  shoddy  advertising  and  in  order  to  gain  the  attention  of  the 
public  and  create  a  favorable  impression,  the  bank  issuing  an  Art  Calendar  must 
invest  an  amount  too  large  in  proportion  to  the  possible  gain.  School  children 
always  seem  to  appreciate  the  banker's  efforts  in  this  selection  and  if  the  subject 
be  tasty  and  expensive  enough,  it  may  find  its  way  into  a  mat  or  frame — minus  the 
calendar  pad  and  bank  ad.  Surely  the  picture  does  not  need  advertising,  why  go 
to  the  expense  of  bringing  it  before  the  public? 

We  have  bumped  from  step  to  step  down  the  calendar  proposition  until 
it  seems  as  though  we  have  arrived  at  an  at  least  local  solution — a  plain,  tasty  busi- 
ness calendar,  a  good  job  on  craftsman  lines  with  pleasing  effect,  plain,  simple 
yet  forcible  reading  matter,  not  too  much,  pad  as  large  as  consistent  with  calendar, 
with  figures  large  and  plain  enough  to  be  seen  across  the  room  and  each  enclosed 
in  a  square,  giving  ample  room  tor  the  housewife  to  keep  minutes  of  her  grocer's 
bill,  milk  bill,  etc.,  and  the  farmer  his  tests,  weights  and  future  bills  receivable 
due  dates.  Give  every  calendar  man  who  arrives  at  your  desk  a  complete  descrip- 
tion of  what  you  require  and  ask  him  to  forward  samples.  It  is  an  easy  and  effec- 
tive dismissal  and  affords  an  excellent  line  from  which  to  choose.  At  first  you 
might  imagine  that  your  calendar  troubles  were  now  over  (or  the  year,  but  experi- 
ence has  taught  us  that  it  is  no  small  task  to  successfully  get  your  wares  before  an 
appreciative  public.  Again  local  conditions  must  govern.  We  hire  two  bright  and 
reliable  boys  to  distribute  the  calendars  from  house  to  house  in  the  city,  impressing 
them  with  the  fact  that  they  must  gentlemanly  deliver  one  calendar  to  every  family 
in  the  city.  Each  mail  box  upon  every  rural  route  leading  from  the  city  is  supplied 
with  one  calendar,  every  country  merchant  and  creamery  has  his  bundle  of  calendar» 
stamped  by  his  compliments,  an  officer  presents  one  in  person  to  every  business 
house  and  an  extra  effort  is  made  to  place  one  in  every  logging  camp,  school  district 
and  even  hunting  camp  in  the  country.  Things  of  this  kind  seen  in  out-of-way  and 
unexpected  places  make  a  greater  impression  than  when  met  along  the  ordinary 
walks  of  existence.  We  have  been  following  this  plan  for  a  number  of  years  and 
find  that  the  demand  increases  each  year.  The  people  have  come  to  expect  and 
depend  upon  our  yearly  calendar  and  repay  us  (or  our  time  and  expense  by  uncon- 
sciously having  burned  upon  their  minds  our  name  and  ad  by  keeping  the  calendar 
pad  properly  torn  from  January  to  December. 

The  bank  almanac  has  a  big  place  in  the  country  banker's  estima-  i 
tion,  and  rightfully  so.     The  agricultural  community  depends    on    the  ' 
almanac  for  much  of  its  important  information,  and  gets  it  because  there 
was  never  a  time  when  more  precise  scientific  knowledge  about  the 
activities  of  farming  and  stock  raising  was  being  put  into  these  books 
than  now. 

The  almanac  has  been  associated  with  patent  medicines  for  a  long 
time  and  for  that  reason  the  banker  has  let  the  patent  medicine  man  have 
a  monopoly  of  a  good  thing.  Recently,  however,  a  bank  tdmanac  has 
been  produced  and  has  found  excellent  results. 
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In  Figure  3  I  show  a  front  page  of  the  most  successful  of  these  bank 
almanacs,  and  Figure  4  shows  wliat  a  pair  of  inside  pages  looks  like. 
Inside  it  is  not  so  different  from  the  old-time  almanac,  which  used  to 
hang  on  a  nail  under  the  mantel  in  the  kitchen. 

Do  you  remember  how  often  it  was  referred  to?  Well,  there  are 
lots  of  people  who  are  looking  at  the  almanac  for  this  year  in  just  the  same 
way — ^just  as  many  who  want  to  know  how  many  peas  there  are  in  a 
bushel,  what  is  good  for  earache,  and  how  to  cure  a  chicken  of  the 
"pip." 

When  you  order  your  supply  of  almanacs,  order  enough  to  go  into 
every  house  in  your  territory — not  only  enough  for  your  depositors,  but 
for  every  home. 

'  Remember  you  are  advertising,  not  making  presents  for  past  favors. 

As  soon  as  the  almanacs  are  ready  put  a  notice  in  your  town  paper, 
'  advertise  it  also,  tell  people  what  is  in  it,  describe  it,  lots  of  people  do  not 

know  what  you  have — do  not  know  what  is  in  the  bank  almanac.    Give 

a  list  of  the  articles  and  subjects  written  about.     Tell  people  they  can 

have  one  if  they  call  for  it. 

Always,  without  exception,  get  the  name  of  the  party  to  whom  you 
give  an  almanac — get  the  name  and  address,  put  it  down  in  your  card 
index  or  list  so  you  can  see  where  your  almanacs  have  gone,  and  be  able 
to  judge  of  the  value  of  your  advertising  by  figuring  out  how  much  adver- 
tising it  has  required  to  produce  the  results. 

The  next  thing  to  do  is  to  send  a  copy  of  the  almanac  to  all  your 
present  and  old  depositors. 

Always  send  a  pleasant,  cordial  note  with  it.  If  you  can  not  get  a 
good  letter  typewritten,  have  cards  printed  and  sign  them  in  pen-and-ink. 

',  The  different  schemes  for  getting  business  are  legion,  but  when  it 

I  comes  to  business  and  advertising  schemes  a  bank  has  to  be  more  careful 

than  a  clothing  store.     The  latter  can  afford  to  be  called  clever    and 

"foxy,"  but  a  bank  has  weakened  its  hold  on  the  public  just  the  moment 

it  is  called  either. 

Probably  one  of  the  most  effective  plans  for  getting  the  new  savings 
accounts  is  the  individual  saving  bank. 

It  is  built  on  the  right  principle  of  personal  appeal,  and  it  has  pro- 
duced the  results.    It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  go  into  any  lei^hy 
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analysis  of  these  schemes ;  they  are  familiar  to  every  banker.    I  do  think,  '* 
however,  that  in  the  larger  towns  and  in  the  cities  where  banks  have  paid 
crews  of  picked  canvassers  to  go  over  the  territory  with  a  fine  comb,  too 
little  attention  has  been  paid,  to  careful  follow-up  work  the  call  of  the 
canvasser. 

I  remember  my  wife  was  called  on  during  a  savings  campaign.  She 
listened  to  all  the  canvasser  had  to  say  and  promised  to  let  him  know. 

She  was  not  asked  for  any  infonnation  about  her  banking  relations, 
to  set  a  day  when  the  agent  would  call  again,  or  when  she  could  call  at 
the  bank.  She  never  heard  of  that  agent  again,  never  received  any  adver- 
tising and  had  no  further  indication  that  the  bank  was  doing  any  special 
work  of  the  kind.  I  happen  to  know,  however,  that  the  bank  continued 
the  campaign  for  three  weeks  after  the  call  at  my  home. 

Soon  after  I  wanted  to  open  a  savings  account  in  my  own  name  and  *»  EiB«i«iM 
called  at  the  bank  for  one  of  the  individual  banks  and  was  dumbfounded  ntu,  8»ok 
to  be  met  with:    "You  are  a  commerciar  depositor?    Well,  we  give  the 
banks  only  to  those  who  are  new  depositors." 

"Why?" 

"Because  we  want  new  accounts." 

"I  am  to  suppose,  then,  that  you  do  not  want  my  old  account  ?"' 

"Oh,  no,  not  at  all.  We  want  to  keep  all  our  old  friends,  of  course, 
but  we  want  new  ones.    Anyway,  sir,  that  is  the  rule." 

It  was  so  ridiculous,  of  course,  that  I  had  to  laugh.  The  poor,  child- 
ish, unsophisticated  soul  who  ran  that  bank  thought  he  was  a  business 
man,  and  yet  he  permitted  his  clerks  to  tell  his  old  depositors  that  they 
were  not  as  good  as  the  new  ones! 

Could  anything  be  more  absolutely  silly? 

Yet  that  is  an  absolute  fact. 

Of  course,  I  sent  my  wife  down  to  open  an  account  in  her  name  and  Hum  h 
now  the  bank  has  to  carry  two  accounts  instead  of  one,  as  I  have  a  sav-  "'" 
ings  account  in  my  own  name,  but  without  one  of  the  much  treasured 
banks. 

It  costs  the  bank  twice  as  much  to  carry  these  two  accounts,  and  has 
made  no  more  business  under  any  construction. 
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"  '*  ■•  If  the  small  bank  proposition  is  any  good  at  all,  it  is  good  as  an 

educator,  as  a  means  of  making  people  save  more  money  than  they  would 
without  it. 

If  they  would  save  more  with  it,  then  why  not  give  it  to  any  depos- 
itor, old  or  new,  who  would  take  one  on  the  terms? 

I  should  give  the  banks  out  only  to  those  who  asked  and  receipted 
for  them,  but  I  should  certainly  not  refuse  them  to  any  one  wiio  could 
and  would  save  the  dollar. 

On  another  page  (Figure  5)  is  shown  an  inexpensive  little  box  thai 
may  be  used  in  communities  where  it  is  sometimes  hard  to  get  even  the 
first  dollar  together.  This  little  box,  called  the  "Rainy-Day  Money  Box," 
is  just  as  effective  in  some  cases  as  the  more  pretentious  steel  bank.  It 
can  be  made  and  sold  in  lots  of  five  hundred  for  about  4  cents  apiece. 
At  that  price  ttiey  can  be  pretty  generally  circulated. 

To  prevent  waste,  however,  a  circular  (Figure  8)  is  sent  out  in 
advance  to  a  select  list  of  about  three  times  as  many  as  you  have  boxes, 
so  as  to  get  as  many  boxes  out  at  once  as  you  can,  and  the  orders  are 
filled  as  they  come  in  on  the  blanks. 

Of  course,  fill  no  request  unless  you  get  name  and  address. 

"•t*""*  **•  Do  not  be  afraid  to  take  a  boy  or  girl  of  twelve  to  sixteen  years. 

g«**  You  can  judge  them  pretty  accurately. 

When  you  open  the  box  just  cut  it  open,  and  if  the  amount  is  suffi- 
cient, give  the  person  one  of  the  steel  banks  or,  if  not  enough,  another 
one  of  the  cardboard  banks.  As  each  box  is  numbered,  you  keep  a  list 
with  the  names  and  addresses. 

When  the  box  doesn't  come  in  circularize  the  "dead  box"  list  once 
in  six  months. 

Figure  6  shows  one  of  the  ordinary  steel  banks.  The  more  effective 
have  a  self-registering  device,  which  shows  the  owner  how  much  is  being 
deposited  and  the  amount  to  date.  The  desire  to  see  that  sum  increase 
has  resulted  in  increasing  deposits.  Such  banks,  of  course,  cost  a  little 
more,  but  they  are  worth  much  more  than  the  increased  price,  as  deposit 
increasers. 

The  card  (Figure  7)  is  a  style  of  card  furnished  by  the  manufac- 
turers of  these  and  other  style  banks,  and  is  effective  in  arousing  inter- 
est among  the  people. 
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The  individual  bank  idea  has  been  found  effective  in  larere  cities,  ^*"  *"»i]™i« 

of  BohaiHO  ud 

small  towns,  villages,  country  districts,  because  it  is  an  appeal  to  human  Ad»Mu.iiii 
nature  that  few  can  resist,  when  the  saving  instinct  has  been  educated 
at  all. 

When  the  stork  visits  Mr.  Jones'  family,  send  him  a  card  some- 
what like  Figure  9.  It  will  make  him  feel  better  and  he  may  open  a 
savings  account  for  the  new  arrival. 

New  Year's  greetings  are  a  thoughtful  way  of  expressing  personal 
interest,  and  the  unique  form  shown  in  Figure  10  is  calculated  to  attract 
attention.  These  forms  can  be  obtained  for  a  trifling  sum,  and  are  worth 
their  cost. 

The  little  envelope  shown  in  Figure  11  contains  a  sachet  perfume,  vnttauftr 
That  is  a  trifle  dangerous  unless  among  a  class  of  people  who  have  no  ""  *""'** 
prejudice  against  the  use  of  perfume,  or  no  great  liking  for  some  particu- 
lar kind.    I  should  not,  as  a  rule,  sanction  the  use  of  a  style  of  adver- 
tising that  would  run  so  many  chances  of  not  appealing  to  the  one  who 
received  it. 

Within  the  past  three  years  souvenir  post-cards  have  obtained  a 
tremendous  vogue  in  this  country.  The  most  artistic  and  cheapest  are 
printed  abroad.  Figure  12  shows  how  this  fad  was  used  to  advantage 
by  a  small  bank  in  Texas.  Such  a  method  can  be  used  by  the  banker  to 
make  his  friends  advertise  his  institution. 

A  supply  of  these  cards  should  be  placed  in  the  counting  room,  and 
a  few  could  be  placed  in  the  pass  books  as  they  are  returned  after  being 
written  up. 

The  old  scheme  of  giving  out  pay  envelopes  to  merchants  and  man-  fw  xaniapw 
ufacturers,  to  be  used  on  pay  days,  is  a  good  scheme,  but  I  have  never 
seen  it  used  to  the  best  advantage.     For  one  reason  the  printed  matter 
is  usually  of  the  most  general  character,  being  limited  to  the  catch 
phrase,  "Save  some  of  your  wages,"  and  the  name  of  the  bank. 

The  opportunity  to  frequently  change  the  copy,  to  change  the  color 
of  the  envelope,  the  size  of  the  type,  to  make  it  different  and  worth  while 
— to  make  a  pay  envelope  returned  to  the  bank  good  for  an  almanac,  a 
calendar,  a  souvenir  of  some  kind — if  presented  by  the  owner — all  these 
schemes  are  good  and  show  what  the  long  neglected  envelope  can  be 
made  to  accomplish. 
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-  Every  wedding  should  mean  a  new  bank  account  somewhere.  It  * 
should  mean  a  new  one  for  either  the  husband  or  the  wife.  The  card 
(Figure  14)  is  a  good  thing  to  send  out.  I  should  like  to  see  a  letter  go, 
too.  Write  a  short  letter  of  good  wishes  and  say  that  you  suppose  there 
will  be  one  more  bank  account,  etc.  Sent  soon  after  the  announcement, 
it  will  be  welcome,  except  where  the  prominence  of  the  people,  or  the 
relationships  between  your  bank  and  the  families  may  render  it  inad- 
visable. 

Remember  that  your  bank  is  first,  a  money-making  institution,  and 
then  a  public  benefactor. 

You  want  business — your  directors  and  you  are  elected  to  get  and 
keep  business  and  make  it  profitable.  A  writer  in  a  banking  news  publi- 
cation neatly  put  the  case  of  cooperation  between  directors,  stockholders 
and  yourself  in  getting  business  in  the  following: 

.  We  often  hear  the  chief  executive  officer  of  a  bank  complain  that  the  directors 
do  not  bestir  themselves  to  find  new  patronage  for  the  institution. 

Each  director  and  each  stockholder  in  a  bank  has  hts  own  sphere  of  influence, 
and  if  each  would  keep  the  bank's  interests  in  mind,  he  would  find  many  oppor- 
tunities to  send  it  profitable  business. 

Let  us  make  it  easy  for  them  to  do  some  effeclive  missionary  work. 

Suppose  you  say  to  them  at  the  next  directors'  meeting;  "Gentlemen,  I  have 
here  some  introduction  cards,  (Figure  15)  and  I  would  like  to  have  each  of  you 
take  a  bunch  of  them  and  issue  one  whenever  you  see  an  opportunity  to  do  so.  You 
meet  many  peopie  daily.  Of  some  of  them  yon  can,  without  impropriety,  ask  where 
they  do  their  banking.  Some  will  mention  another  bank,  and  some  will  say  thai 
they  do  not  keep  a  regular  bank  account  anywhere. 

"It  will  then  be  easy  for  you  to  let  them  know  that  we  would  like  to  have 
ihem  with  our  bank,  and  to  fill  out  and  hand  them  one  of  these  introduction  cards, 
so  they  will  feel  no  diffidence  about  coming  in. 

Some  of  you  are  engaged  in  active  business,  and  have  a  number  of  employees. 
A  little  confidential  talk  with  each  of  them,  and  your  personal  introduction  fay 
means  of  this  card,  will  make  them  regular  depositors  here." 

Do  not  slop  with  the  directors. 

Get  every  stockholder  to  work  for  the  bank  in  the  same  way.  Of  course,  it 
is  largely  to  their  interest  to  do  so.    The  more  business,  the  bigger  dividends. 

Write  each  of  them  a  letter,  telling  them  how  they  can  help  to  get  new  busi- 
ness for  the  bank,  and  inclose  a  few  of  the  cards- 
Then  take  the  matter  up  with  your  depositors.  Every  customer  you  now  have 
will  be  glad  to  send  others  to  you  if  you  place  in  his  hands  an  easy,  practical 
method  of  doing  it. 

A  good  letter  to  all  the  smaller  depositors,  with  two  of  the  cards  inclosed, 
will  faring  results. 

With  the  larger  customers  a  personal  talk  on  the  subject  is  preferable — espe- 
cially those  who  have  a  number  of  people  in  their  employ.  ' 

If  you  have  a  hundred  people  in  your  community  busily  boosting  the  bank, 
you  are  sure  to  enjoy  a  period  of  very  gratifying  growth. 
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One  of  the  new  ideas  is  in  the  shape  of  a  "combination  deposit  and  t 
check  book."  These  combination  bank  books  consist  of  a  leather-backed  \ 
book  about  the  size  of  a  correspondence  envelope,  which  comprises  a 
pocket  in  each  flap.  In  the  left-hand  side  is  inserted  a  flap,  holding  a 
pad  of  25  checks.  In  the  right-hand  flap  is  inserted  the '  back  of  the 
deposit  book.  When  this  combination  book  is  opened  the  deposit  book 
is  also  free  to  open,  and  when  it  is  shut  to  the  right  the  checks  at  the 
left  are  ready  for  use.  This  combination  bank  book  is  very  serviceable 
and  yet  can  beniade  so  cheaply  that  it  can  be  presented  by  banks  to  every 
depositor  without  straining  the  advertising  appropriation. 

These  deposit  and  check  books  are  being  sold  to  banks  all  over  the 
country-,  and  the  manufacturers  report  a  big  and  growing  demand  for 
this  novelty.  We  are  assured  the  bankers  have  found  out  that  only  about 
15  per  cent,  of  the  old  style  of  checks  issued  to  customers  and  offered 
freely  upon  their  customers  are  used,  while  from  75  fo  85  per  cent,  of 
the  checks  given  out  in  these  combination  bank  books  come  back  to  the 
bank;  thus  this  novelty  works  great  economy  in  the  outlay  for  blank 
checks  in  the  course  of  a  year. 

This  novelty  bank  book  also  has  a  great  tendency  to  encourage  new 
accounts.  Where  one  bank  in  a  town  has  adopted  tliis  novelty  it  is  said 
that  others  find  it  necessary  to  follow  suit  or  else  put  but  something  else 
as  unique  to  attract  their  share  of  new  business.  Of  course,  the  name 
and  address  of  the  bank  giving  out  this  novelty  is  always  stamped  on  the 
back  of  the  books  in  gold  leaf,  which  makes  a  handsome,  durable  adver- 
tisement. 

Another  novelty  pocket  check  book  which  has  the  advantage  of 
carrying  checks  folded  so  that  the  book  is  only  four  inches  long.  The 
leather  case  is  made  so  that  it  opens  out  when  the  check  may  be  extended 
to  its  regular  length,  but  when  folded  up  and  clasped,  the  length  of  the 
book  is  just  half  the  usual  size.-  This  is  a  great  improvement  over  the 
usual  scheme  of  carrying  an  eight-inch  book  in  the  coat  pocket,  where  it 
is  always  in  the  way  and  takes  up  needless  room. 

Again,  a  nickeled  soap  dish  for  banging  up  on  walls  is  another  bank  \ 
novelty.     It  bears  the  legend  on  a  panel  at  the  top:     "Deposit  your  soap 
here,  and  your  money  at  the  First  National  Bank." 

Celluloid  goods  have  ever  been  popular  with  financial  institutions, 
and  will  no  doubt  always  be  so.  Little  circular  perpetual  calendars  about 
the  size  of  a  silver  dollar  are  having  vogue.  Paper  cutters,  envelope 
openers,  book  marks,  interest  tables,  ceJluioid  backed  mirrors,  etc.,  are 
all  now  much  used. 
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Of  course,  handsome  leather  pocketbooks,   bill   books,  note  books,  ' 
coin  purses,  memorandum  books  and  such  specialties  of  high-grade  stock, 
stamped  in  gold  leaf,  continue  as  popular  as  ever. 

One  of  the  novelties  used  by  banks  is  the  round  lead  pencil  "printed 
all  around"  with  the  company's  advertisement.  It  is  generally  enclosed 
in  a  strong  envelope  an  inch  wide,  which  gives  a  good  chance  to  the 
advertiser  to  print  his  message  on  the  outside  also.  This  envelope  is 
dropped  into  a  letter  and  practically  insures  the  letter  will  receive  atten- 
tion ;  at  the  same  time  it  does  not  increase  postage. 

In  the  line  of  costlier  goods  are  to  be  mentioned  advertising  clocks, 
numerous  styles  of  which  are  now  in  use  by  financial  institutions,  some  of 
them  very  handsome.  They  are  both  of  the  wall  and  desk  variety,  the 
latter  being  seen  most  frequently. 

Blotters  are  good  advertising,  but  we  rarely  see  them  used  intelli- 
gently. They  are  either  used  in  too  large  quantities  and  the  printing  is 
poor  and  ineffective,  or  the  illustrations  are  just  as  applicable  for  chicken 
food  or  bonbons  as  for  banking. 

I  show  in  Figure  i6  an  example  of  what  a  blotter  should  not  be, 
and,  in  fact,  what  no  bank  advertisement  should  be.  Imagine  what  your 
wife  would  say  to  seeing  such  a  harridan  presented  as  the  typical  house- 
wife of  your  circle !  Can  such  a  picture  leave  a  nice  taste,  a  good  impres- 
sion, with  any  one?  I  venture  to  say  no.  Is  it  funny?  Is  it  witty?  Is 
it  clever?  Is  it  true?  Is  it  human  nature?  If  it  isn't  any  of  these 
things,  then  it  cannot  "be  good  advertising. 

Surely,  it  is  a  mistake  to  put  out  anything  that  will  leave  a  bad  j 
impression  with  any  one,  when  we  are  striving  so  hard  and  paying  so 
much  to  make  a  good  one. 

The  blotter  should  always  contain  a  few  words,  a  short,  sharp,  terse 
argument,  that  will  hit  home  and  can  be  taken  in  at  a  glance. 

The  blotter  should  be  distributed  at  least  once  a  month  to  all  the 
customers  and  to  all  the  business  houses  in  the  city. 

Be  generous  with  blotters. 

They  should  cost  so  little  that  two  or  three  could  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  each  customer  and  business  house. 

The  blotter  should  not  be  addressed  to  the  head  of  the  house  alone, 
but  to  the  man  who  more  frequently  reads  it — the  clerk,  bookkeeper  and 
helper  about  the  counting  house. 
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The  bank  ^vith  a  considerable  woman  patronage  should  use  small 
blotters,  carefully  and  neatly  printed,  with  a  special  message  to  the 
woman  depositor. 

Let  the  advertising  be  conservative;  i.  e.,  educational  and  particular, 
and  the  blotter  will  do  good  work. 

'  Let  the  picture  of  the  bank  building  have  a  rest,  don't  talk  about 

the  capitalization  or  surplus,  leave  off  the  names  of  the  directors  just 
for  a  change,  and  tell  what  the  bank  is,  what  it  does,  and  how  it  does  it. 
After  this  has  been  done,  then  come  out  in  a  talk  about  the  resources, 
directors,  etc.,  using  the  cut  of  the  bank  building,  if  you  want  to. 

Change  your  copy  every  month — and  get  new  blotters  every  month. 
There  is  no  virtue  in  the  repetition  of  the  same  old  thing.  That  was 
exploded  years  ago. 

Within  the  past  few  years  the  Certificate  of  Deposit  plan  has  been 
considerably  exploited.  So  have  a  number  of  money  orders,  depositors 
checks,  etc.  They  have  all  atlempted  to  tie  up  the  principal  of  the  deposit 
on  some  time  arrangement  so  the  greater  part  of  the  money  could  be  put 
to  work  in  the  banks  interest,  and  thus  a  compiratively  higher  rate  of 
interest  could  be  paid  to  the  depositor. 

The  transferable  Certificate  of  Deposit  has  the  effect  of  a  bank 
note,  and  to  a  certain  extent  is  the  same  thing  as  a  traveler's  check,  as 
issued  by  the  express  companies. 

These  forms  of  certificates  find  ready  employment  as  money  orders, 
as  they  are  redeemable  at  any  correspondent's  of  the  issuing  bank.  So 
far  the  advertising  has  produced  excellent  effects  in  the  few  instances 
where  this  form  has  been  used. 

t  In  one  case  the  list  of  depositors  grew  from  404  in  January  to  3.034 

in  the  following  September,  and  the  enthusiastic  friend  of  the  scheme 
laid  the  whole  growth  to  the  wonderful  pulling  power  of  this  new  asset 
currency.  A  fonn  of  currency  that  comes  in  such  direct  competition  with 
the  national  currency  may  call  for  special  legislation,  but  in  the  mean- 
time it  is  finding  a  great  reception  at  the  hands  of  the  public  and  proving 
to  be  an  e.\cellent  advertisement. 

Tiiis  system  serves  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  are  new 
ideas  that  will  be  applied  to  banking.  Some  good  souls  have  been  heard 
to  say  that  "banking  was  the  fixed  science."   "There  could  be  no  changes 
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in  safe  banking  methods;  they  were  the  same  toctay  as  they  were  yes- 
terday and  Houtd  be  tomorrow." 

Watch  the  changes  that  will  come  within  the  next  five  and  ten  years. 

The  trust  companies  will  become  better  banks  and  the  banks  better 
trust  companies,  so  far  as  loaning  money  is  concerned.  This  will  be 
for  the  bettemient  of  the  financial  and  commercial  world,  because  "banks 
exist  for  the  sake  of  commerce,  not  cominerce  for  the  sake  of  banking," 
as  a  great  financier  once  said,  and  that  is  much  more  strange  than  would 
appear  at  first  reading. 

After  all,  these  methods  are  all  legitimate  advertising  beside  the  n*  oibh 
great  number  of  fake  schemes  that  ha\'e  obtained  the  money  of  the  iiiex-  j.^^,  g^^^ 
perienced  advertiser  since  advertising  first  began. 

The  souvenir  program  is  the  most  prolific  of  fakes. 

In  a  smalt  town,  where  every  one  knows  every  one  else,  ih:'  adver- 
tising in  a  program  for  a  charity  concert,  theatrical  performance,  or  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  village  lyceum,  is  a  charity,  and  the  advertising 
space  simply  tells  the  people  that  you  have  made  a  contribution  to  the 


Do  not,  however,  call  it  advertising,  but  charge  it  to  "charitable 
contributions." 

When  the  solicitors  for  the  book,  "Leading  Citizens  of  Tall-Grass 
County,"  come  aroimd,  do  not  take  a  space  for  your  picture  and  the 
laudatory  biography  and  call  it  advertising.  It  isn't  advertising;  it  should 
be  charged  up  to  the  "Easy-Mark  Account"  or  the  "Educational 
Account." 

As  a  gentleman  in  Pennsylvania  once  said  to  me:  "When  I  paid  ' 
the  solicitor  $100  for  the  steel  engraving  and  the  few  words  of  apprecia-  ; 
tion,  and  afterwards  found  that  the  only  people  who  ever  had  one  of 
those  precious  morocco-bound  volumes  were  those  who,  like  myself,  had 
purchased  their  way  into  the  book;  and  when  I  found  that  the  book 
actually  cost  about  $30  per  portrait,  that  the  solicitor  got  50  per  cen.l. 
commission  for  getting  me  in,  and  when  I  found  that  the  really  promi- 
nent men  who  were  prominent  enough  to  warrant  being  placed  in  such 
a  book,  got  in  for  nothing.  I  think  I  saw  a  bright  light,  and  registered  a 
vow  that  I  would  never  again  be  victimized  through  my  own  egotism 
and  vanity." 
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The  logic  of  the  situation  is  self-evident.  If  the  only  people  who 
ever  see  the  book  are  those  who,  like  yourself,  have  paid  to  be  pictured 
and  praised,  is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  they  are  going  to  be  impressed 
by  your  common  sense  and  modesty? 

Just  examine  your  own  candid  opinion  of  the  value  of  the  write-ups 
of  the  other  fellows'  virtues,  and  be  assured  that  the  other  fellows  are 
thinking  the  same  of  you. 

The  next  graft  scheme  is  the  labor  union  "year  books,"  labor  fed- 
eration souvenirs,  etc.,  which  in  this  day  of  labor  organizations  is  worked 
to  the  utmost  limit  of  effrontery  and  dishonesty.  In  most  cases  the  labor 
unions  are  just  as  much  victims  as  the  business  men. 

In  a  recent  case  exposed  by  a  disgruntled  solicitor,  the  following 
method  was  employed.  For  obvious  reasons,  I  employ  fictitious  places 
and  names: 

As  a  result  of  counter  charges  made  by  John  Smith,  of  .\licetown,  the 
Slowtown  Board  of  Commerce  has  been  asked  to  investigate  the  workings  of  a 
system  of  solicitation  presented  to  the  prominent  men  of  the  larger  cities,  in  this 
State,  in  behalf  of  what  is  known  as  the  Somewhere  Federation  of  Labor's  Year 
Book,  published  by  P.  B.  Brown,  of  Slowtown. 

The  year  book  proposition  was  worked  like  this:  Brown  purchased  from 
the  Somewhere  Federation  of  Labor  authority  to  publish  a  year  book,  paying  $SOt) 
for  the  privilege.  Of  course,  this  money  terminated  the  Federation's  interest  in  the 
book,  though  we  solicitors  were  told  to  advise  the  men  we  approached  that  the 
book  was  directly  in  the  interest  of  union  labor  and  would  benefit  every  union  man 
in  the  State. 

The  solicitors  were  paid  30  per  cent,  of  the  subscriptions  secured,  and  rail- 
road fare.  The  proposition  proved  a  "good  thing"  for  Brown,  some  $16,000  being 
secured  for  the  1906-7  book.  I  was  given  the  following  letter  for  presentation,  in 
the  way  of  credentials: 

"To  Our  Friends:  This  will  introduce  our  Mr.  John  Smith,  who  is  author- 
ized to  call  upon  you  in  the  interests  of  the  Somewhere  Federation  of  Labor.  Mr. 
Smith  will  explain  in  detail  the  object  of  his  call.  Any  support  given  him  will  be 
greatly  appreciated  by  and  will  be  a  direct  benefit  to  every  union  man  in  the  Slate." 

These  letters  were  signed  by  John  Hardworker  and  Silas  Workman,  as 
president  and  secretary  and  treasurer,  respectively,  of  the  Somewhere  Federation, 
and  the  payment  of  the  $^  partially  covered  what  was  in  reality  the  sale  by  the 
officers  of  the  federation  of  its  recommendation  of  Brown's  scheme. 

When  we  began  "working"  a  town  wc  approached  men  known  to  have 
money— politicians,  merchants  and  manufacturers.  We  put  up  a  talk  to  the  effect 
that  the  book  was  intended  to  bring  capital  and  labor  into  closer  harmony,  and  the 
"prospect"  was  asked  to  contribute  an  article  expressing  his  views  on  the  labor 
question  and  his  experiences  in  the  employment  of  union  and  non-union  men.  This 
generally  pleased 'and  interested  the  man  and  paved  the  way  toward  informing  him 
that  the  federation  would  necessarily  be  subjected  to  a  heavy  expense  in  getting 
out  the  book  and  expected,  oi  course,  that  every  friend  of  union  labor  would 
contribute  something  toward  defraying  this  expense. 

We  would  suggest  that  he  help  out  the  federation  by  the  purchase  of  a 
certain  number  of  the  books,  the  number  varying  at  from  10  to  5O0,  at  50  cents 
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per.    If  the  man  was  '"leary"  we  flashed  the  federation's  indorsemetlt,  bearing  the   -nt 

signatures  of  its  officers,  and  stamped  with  the  seal  of  the  organization.     This   m* 
usually  allayed  all  uneasiness  on  the' part  of  "the  prospect"  giving  us  clear  sailing.    "'  • 
I(  the  man  refused  our  proposition  we  told  him  his  action  would  be  a  great  disap-    ""^ 
pointment  to  the  federation  which  always  considered  him  as  a  friend,  and  that  i( 
his  name  did  not  appear  in  the  "friendly  list"  a  number  o(  the  boys  would  be  sore. 
He  would  take  the  hint. 

This  generally  got  us  a  check  and  gave  the  man  the  impression  that  he 
was  helping  to  educate  the  working  men.  The  contribution  also  covered  a  stock 
write-up,  assuring  the  public  that  the  contributor  was  worthy  of  its  "continued 
trust"  and  wishing  him  on  the  part  of  the  federation  "an  era  of  ever  increasing 
popularity  and  success."  It  can  be  easily  seen  that  "purchasers"  were  more  inter- 
ested in  the  attitude  towards  them,  o(  the  organized  labor  in  their  communities,  than 
in  the  value  of  the  book. 

On  rare  occasions  we  would  approach  a  man  who  was  not  impressed  by 
the  federation's  credentials  and  in  such  cases,  we  advised  Mr,  Brown,  who  imme- 
diately dispatched  John  E.  Onthejob,  the  federation's  state  organizer,  to  secure  for 
us  the  recommendation  of  the  local  trades  council.  This  was  generally  accom- 
plished by  the  handing  out  of  a  few  drinks  to  the  local  committee  and  the  assurance 
that  they  were  good  fellows,  but  Brown  paid  Onthejob  $3  per  day  and  his  expenses 
lor  the  service,  though  the  latter  was  drawing  his  regular  salary  from  the  federation 
during  the  time  thus  spent. 

Our  strongest  talking  point  with  a  manufacti:rer  was  that  a  portion  of 
the  money  secured  from  these  subscriptions,  was  to  push  bills  in  the  legislature. 
directed  against  the  employment  of  convict  labor.  There  was  littltt  difficulty  in 
securing  money  from  a  manufacturer  who  thought  he  was  thus  helping  to  kill 
convict  competition.     In  some  cases  it  was  a  shame  to  take  the  money. 

The  contributions  came  so  readily  that  Brown  closed  another  deal  with 
the  Federation  for  a  1908  book,  and  he  now  has  two  men,  working  on  the  old  sub- 
scribers in  the  upper  part  of  the  state.  Brown  offered  me  a  partnership  in  working 
the  same  deal  in  another  state. 

"I  make  these  statements,"  Smith  declares,  "to  protect  the  public  from  the 
solicitors  now  at  work  and  1  advise  those  who  have  not  paid  subscriptions  to  hold 
the  money  until   the  Board  of  Commerce   has  investigated." 


There  are  other  schemes  in  favor  of  the  Police  Pension  Fund,  the 
Firemen's  Fund  and  several  others  worked  in  the  same  way.  These 
scheiries  deserve  no  better  treatment.  If  the  souvenirs  and  year  books 
are  issued  by  the  men  themselves  and  if  they  directly  get  all  the  benefits 
the  result  might  be  more  direct  to  the  advertiser,  but  the  support  of  pro- 
fessional solicitors,  whose  methods  are  a  form  of  blackmail,  and  the  con- 
tributing to  the  coffers  of  printers  and  fake  book  publishers  should  be 
thoroughly  understood  by  the  advertiser. 

In  the  past  some  of  these  fake  schemes  have  even  operated  under  .^.y. 
the  patronage  of  banks  who  have  been  unthinkingly  seduced  into  authdr-  ■»•• 
ization  of  such  methods.     Syndicate  papers  have  been  offered  to  banks  Fakin 
free  of  charge  for  the  use  of  the  bank's  name,  and  a  list  of  the  concerns 
with  which  the  bank  was  dealing  in  the  purchase  of  supplies  and  equip- 
ment.   No  bank  can  afford  to  tend  its  name  to  such  schemes,  and  it  can- 
not afford  to  advertise  its  lack  of  business  sense  and  acumen  by  paying 
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M  ay>di»t<  for  space  in  fake  publications.  Advertisers  who  look  on  the  matter  as 
a  business  seriously  question  the  character  and  business  capacity  of  a 
bank  that  shows  no  more  appreciation  of  the  value  of  prestige  and  a 
knowledge  of  real  advertising  value  than  to  be  seen  in  a  publication 
backed  by  grafters  ami  fly-by-night  schemers. 

Of  the  same  general  type  are  the  map  schemes;  i.  e.,  around  the 
edge  of  a  state  map  are  arranged  the  advertisements  of  the  local  mer- 
chants, at  a  cost  of  three  to  ten  times  what  it  is  worth,  and  fixed  by  what 
the  solicitor  can  cajole  or  wheedle  out  of  the  green  advertiser. 

Again,  there  is  the  fake  business  directory,  for  which  you  pay  five 
dollars,  get  your  name  in  bold  type,  a  large  bottle  of  writing  fluid, 
another  of  mucilage;  total  value,  75  cents,  according  to  quality.  If 
you  pay  for  it  in  advance  yoii  may  never  again  hear  of  your  money  or 
your  directory. 

The  best  plan  to  adopt  is :  Never,  under  any  circumstances,  pay 
money  in  advance  to  a  solicitor.  If  he  offers  you  more  than  five  per  cent. 
for  cash  in  advance,  tear  up  your  contract  and  refuse  to  have  anything  to 
do  with  him. 

ou  dunoa  Once  in  ten  thousand  times  you  may  miss  something  legitimate,  but 

you  can  rest  assured  as  a  general  rule  that  it  is  a  graft  the  rest  of  the 
limes. 

You  should  have  a  local  organization  to  which  you  could  refer  all 
charitable  and  souvenir  propositions.  If  the  proposition  cannot  estab- 
lish its  honesty  and  validity,  don't  have  anything  to  do  with  it.  A  Board 
of  Trade  or  Chamber  of  Commerce  performing  this  duty  can  save  local 
merchants  and  advertisers  a  tut  of  money  and  help  to  maintain  the 
efficiency  of  legitimate  advertising  mediums. 
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THE  SPECIAL  PLACE  OF  THE  BOOKLET  AND  FOLDER 


A  BOOKLET  is  a  little  book.    Almost  all  bank  booklets  are  too  large;  j 
the  page  is  made  too  large  for  convenient  handling,  and  I  venture  J 
to  say  the  vast  majority  of  booklets  that  have  been  thrown  away  will  be 
found  to  have  had  large  pages  and  therefore  no  place  could  be  found 
about  a  business  man's  desk  into  which  they  could  fall. 

Time  and  again  I  have  heard  business  men  comment  on  the  beauty 
of  typography  of  a  folder  or  booklet,  but  say  it  should  be  smaller.  A 
large  booklet  lies  about  the  desk  until  it  eventually  gets  in  the  way, 
when  it  is  dropped  into  the  waste-basket  or  put  away  in  a  bookcase 
or  a  drawer,  where  it  soon  ceases  to  have  that  ever-present  familiarity 
and  opportunity  to  do  business  that  goes  with  a  place  on  a  man's  desk. 

Good  proportion  is  dependent  upon  psychological  reasons.  The  eye 
can  take  in  so  much  area,  as  we  have  already  seen,  when  we  considered 
the  efficiency  of  catch  lines.  A  broad  page  with  a  long  line  of  reading 
is  difficult  to  read.  It  requires  a  persistency  of  attention  that  is  foreign 
to  comfort.  The  short  line  is  easier  read,  more  comfortable,  therefore 
better  for  advertising  purposes. 

This  was  understood  in  earlier  days  by  the  first  book  makers,  who, 
even  when  they  made  up  quarto  sheet  books,  left  very  wide  margins. 

In  the  older  days  wide  margins  were  left  for  the  use  of  students 
who  wished  to  annotate  their  books,  and  wide  margins  have  been  allowed 
in  recent  times  for  their  pleasing  effect  on  large  pages.  Almost  all  of  us 
remember  from  our  reading  of  biography  how  Coleridge  used  to  anno- 
tate the  volumes  that  he  read. 
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Figure  1 
Showing  an  Early  Italian  Hxatnple  of  MBrgini 


—Rr^^oducrd  by  , 
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It  is  hardly  necessary  for  us  to  go  into  any  very  lengthy  historical 
analysis  of  the  proportion  of  pages. 

It  is  just  as  well,  however,  for  us  not  to  attempt  to  be  too  original 
in  the  matter  of  making  pages  of  odd  or  bastard  sizes. 

There  is  also  a  certain  place  on  the  page  for  the  printed  matter.  «»  i 
Margins  are  generally  arranged  as  follows :  The  margin  next  to  the  bind 
of  the  book  is  generally  the  smallest,  the  next  larger  is  the  top  margin, 
the  next  larger  is  the  margin  opposite  the  bind,  and  the  largest  margin 
is  the  bottom  margin.  The  inner  margin  generally  bears  the  same  rela- 
tion to  the  top  as  the  outer  margin  bears  to  the  bottom.  To  get  an  idea 
of  the  exact  proportions  of  the  margins  of  a  book,  we  find  that  the  lower 
margin  varies  between  20  and  22  per  cent,  of  the  total  height  of  the 
book,  the  upper  margin  between  9  and  10  per  cent.,  the  outer  margin 
between  16  and  19  per  cent.,  and  the  inner  margin  between  8  and  9  per 
cent.     (See  Figure  i  for  an  example  of  proper  proportions.) 

William  Morris,  who  is  generally  considered  the  master  printer  of 
I  he  nineteenth  century,  in  his  famous  Kelmscott  Press  books,  notably 
that  of  "The  Golden  Legend,"  has  the  height  of  the  type  form  occupy 
68  per  cent,  of  the  height  of  the  entire  page  and  47  per  cent,  of  its  width. 
The  lower  margin  was  23  per  cent,  of  the  height,  the  upper  margin  was 
9  per  cent,  of  the  height,  the  outer  margin  18  per  cent,  of  the  height,  and 
the  inner  margin  7  per  cent,  of  the  height. 

This  scheme  of  margins  makes  a  very  luxurious  looking  book  and, 
provided  the  type  face  selected  is  proper,  gives  a  rich  and  artistic  appear- 
ance to  the  page.*    So  Inuch  for  the  question  of  margins. 

The  question  of  the  size  of  the  booklet  itself  is  a  very  practical  one.  why  : 
■A  small  book  that  can  be  held  completely  in  the  grasp  of  the  fingers  of  ^^ 
one  hand  is  best.  All  of  the  most  favored  books  have  been  small  books. 
Books  that  have  been  most  intimate  in  their  contact  with  the  reader; 
books  that  have  been  intended  for  daily  companionship,  have  been  small 
books.  The  reason  for  this  is  not  hard  to  find.  The  scholars  and  gen- 
tlemen of  another  day  carried  their  books  with  them  in  their  travels.  It 
is  obvious  that  it  was  much  easier  to  handle  a  small  book  that  could  be 
slipped  into  the  pocket  than  a  large  book,  which  required  a  large  recep- 
tacle, and  several  of  which  required  a  material  addition  to  the  baggage. 
Dr.  Johnson  said  in  the  eighteenth  century :    "Books  that  you  may  carr}- 
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to  the  fire  and  hold  readily  in  your  hand  are  the  most  useful,  after  all." 

I  The  treatment  of  the  format  of  a  book,  says  Mr.  George  French,  in  "Printing 

I  in  Relation  to  Art,"  has  become  somewhat  of  a  moot  question,  though  it  is  evident 
that  the  advocates  of  the  strictly  conventional  method  are  gradually  drawing  prac- 
tical printers  into  agreement  with  them,  and  that  their  opponents  rely  upon  the 
spirit  o(  Philistinism  for  their  chief  justification,  confining  their  arguments  largely 
to  contradiction  unfortified  by  either  logic  or  precedent,  Philistinism  is  not  entirely 
evil,  but  the  present  is  not  a  time  of  such  slavish  conformity  as  to  clothe  it  with 
the  appearance  of  a  virtue.  Protest  is  the  instinctive  spirit  of  to-day.  In  printing 
there  is  too  much  of  it.  We  need  more  conformity,  if  conformity  be  interpreted 
not  to  mean  blind  adherence  to  precedent,  but  a  large  and  active  faith  in  the  saving 
Wrtue  of  demonstrable  principles. 

Proportion,  balance,  in  a  limited  sense,  composition  as  understood  in  art, 
and  optics  must  be  considered  in  adjusting  the  format  of  a  book.  The  siie  and 
shape  oF  the  book  must  determine  the  exact  dimensions  of  the  page  and  the  mai- 
gins.  The  leaf  of  the  ordinary  book  which  is  generally  approved  is  50  per  cent. 
longer  than  it  is  wide.  This  proportion  is  often  varied,  and  for  different  reasons, 
but  it  may  be  accepted  as  a  standard. 

The  margins  of  a  correctly  printed  book  are  not  equal.  The  back  margin  is 
the  narrowest,  the  lop  a  little  wider  than  the  back,  the  front  still  wider,  and  the 
bottom,  or  tail  margin,  the  widest  of  all.  Why  this  scheme  for  margin  has  grown 
to  be  authoritative  and  adopted  by  good  book  makers,  is  not  entirely  clear.  Nearly 
all  the  literature  upon  the  subject  is  devoted  lo  attempts  to  justify  the  custom 
instead  of  explaining  its  origin.  The  best  justification  that  can  now  be  offered  is 
the  evident  fact  that  the  custom  is  agreeable  to  publishers,  to  authors  and  to  dis- 
criminating readers.    •    •    • 

Accepting,  therefore,  the  dictum  as  it  stands,  without  pressing  an  inquiry 
as  to  its  authority  or  its  legitimacy,  it  remains  something  of  a  problem  to  fix  the 
margins  and  place  the  page  of  a  book.  When  all  suggestions  and  rules  arc  con- 
sidered it  will  be  found  that  it  is  not  often  that  the  ordinary  book  page  will  sub- 
mit gracefully  to  variation  of  the  rule  that  the  length  be  determined  by  cutting 
the  page  into  two  triangles,  the  hypotenuse  of  either  of  which  shall  be  twice  the 
width  of  the  page.  The  page  heading  should  be  included  in  this  measurement,  but 
if  the  folio  be  placed  at  the  foot,  either  in  bare  figures  or  enclosed  within  brackets, 
it  need  not  be  included.  This  formula  must  often  be  disregarded,  especially  when 
the  book  is  not  to  be  proportioned  in  conventional  dimensions.  No  other  form 
is  as  satisfactory,  however,  and  it  is  quite  within  the  bounds  of  the  practice  of  the 
better  book  makers  to  consider  it  as  the  approved  conventional  page.  Whenever 
it  is  varied  the  guide  must  be  a  general  sense  of  appropriateness,  having  consid- 
eration tor  all  the  other  varied  elements.     •     •     • 

The  margins  must  be  adjusted  with  the  intent  lo  make  the  two  pages  lying 
exposed  to  view  properly  harraonii^e  with  the  book  leaf,  and  adjust  themselves  to 
the  tyrannical  optical  demands  of  the  eyes  of  the  reader.  This  requires  a  very 
strict  and  careful  adherence  to  rules  well  understood  by  good  printers,  as  well  as 
a  courageous  disregard  of  those  rules  when  the  exigencies  of  the  case  demand  it. 
There  are  many  other  things  to  consider.  Tlie  general  character  and  purpose  of 
the  book  must  be  taken  into  account,  the  size  of  type  and  whether  it  is  to  be  leaded 
or  set  solid,  the  quality  and  weight  of  paper,  etc.  A  bible,  guide-book  or  directorj-, 
need  not  have  wide  margins,  nor  a  hook  printed  on  small  type  and  thin  paper;  and 
a  liook  the  type  for  which  is  not  leaded  should  be  given  less  margin  than  is  allowed 
for  a  page  of  leaded  type.  While  the  same  general  scheme  for  margins  is  applicable 
to  nearly  all  good  books,  of  whatever  shape  and  si^e,  when  the  contents  and  object 
do  not  dominate  the  physical  character,  it  is  obvious  that  the  dimensions  cannot 
in  all  cases  be  fixed  according  to  the  same  formulas.  A  quarlo  page  must  have 
wider  margins  than  an  octavo,  but  they  must  bear  a  like  relative  proportion  to 
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each  other.     A  quarto  page  must  be  proportioned  difEerently  than  an  octavo;  it   runok  ■ 
must  be  shorter  by  about  one-seventh.  tin  ibn 

The  width  of  the  margins  must  in  some  degree  depend  upon  the  amount  of 
white  in  the  page  of  type,  upon  the  tone  oC  the  type  page.  This  involves  the  char- 
acter of  the  type  face  quite  as  much  as  the  spacing  and  leading  given  it,  as  some 
faces  have  such  light  lines  as  to  give  the  page  a  very  light  tone,  even  when  the 
type  is  set  solid  and  the  spacing  is  close;  other  types  have  such  heavy  lines  as  to 
demand  wide  spacing,  leading  and  wide  margins  to  bring  the  tone  down  to  a 
proper  degree  of  grayness. 

Consideration  of  all  these  questions  affecting  the  format,  and  especially  the 
margins,  of  a  proposed  book  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  good  practice  to 
select  the  paper  as  Ihe  first  step  in  the  planning  of  a  book  that  is  intended  to  be 
made  upon  artistic  lines,  and  upon  this  foundation  to  build  the  typography  and  the 
binding,  according  to  the  rules  of  harmony  and  of  proportion. 

The  most  popular  books  of  Aldus,*  who  was  one  of  the  great  print-  b.^.  « 
ers  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  were  4x63-8  inches.  Figure  ^^°f 
2  shows  one  of  the  Aldus  classics,  printed  in  1546.  After  Aldus  came 
the  Elzevirs,  who  were  a  family  of  Dutch  printers,  which  flourished  dur- 
ing the  time  of  William  the  Third  in  England.  George  Haven  Putnam, 
in  his  "Books  and  Tlieir  Makers  During  the  Middle  Ages,"  says:  ''The 
Elzevirs,  following  the  example  set  a  century  and  a  half  ago  by  Aldus, 
but  since  that  time  very  generally  lost  sight  of  hy  the  later  publishers,' 
initiated  a  number  of  scries  of  books  in  small  and  convenient  forms, 
i2mo  and  i6mo,  which  were  offered  to  book  buyers  at  prices  consider- 
ably lower  than  those  they  had  been  in  the  habit  of  paying  for  similar 
material  printed  in  folio,  quarto  or  octavo.  ♦  *  *  These  well- 
edited,  carefully  printed  and  low-priced  editions  of  the  classics  won  for 
the  Elzevirs  the  cordial  appreciation  of  scholars  and  of  students  through- 
out Europe." 

The  Elzevirs  were  4  to  5  inches  in  height,  2  1-4  to  2  3-4  inches  in  rusnti 
width  and  usually  3-4  to  i  1-2  inches  in  thickness.    In  Figure  3  I  show 
a  reproduction  of  two  pages  from  one  of  the  Elzevir  books. 

William  Pickering  in  our  own  time  issued  a  series,  of  books  and 
maintained  the  proportion  of  page  size  used  in  a  great  many  books  of 
the  earlier  portion  of  the  nineteenth  century.  In  the  last  twenty  years 
we  have  seen  many  fashions  arise  in  privately  printed  books,  most  of 
them  tending  to  large  paper  editions,  quartos  and  folios,  the  size  of  the 
paper,  however,  being  the  only  quality  to  commend  them  to  book  lovers. 

Within  the  past  fifteen  years  we  have  seen  many  little  book  forms  n,  ^^ 
again  become  fashionable,  notably  the  contributions  of  J.  M.  Dent  of  ^  '■  » 
London,  who  has  made  the  little  book  popular  and  demonstrated  that 
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artistic  quality  could  be  combined  with  commercial  success.  Many  books 
today  are  published  in  the  size  of  six  inches  high  by  four  inches  wide  and 
about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  thick. 

I  go  somewhat  into  the  history  of  this  matter  because  good  taste  in 
the  size  of  a  book  is  a  very  important  element.  The  man  who  would 
make  his  advertising  the  most  effective  must  understand  the  social  aspects 
of  it.  He  must  reahze  that  all  advertising  depends  upon  its  realization  of 
the  human  appeal.  He  cannot  go  contrary  to  what  is  human  nature  and 
hope  to  get  the  maximum  of  benefit  from  what  he  does. 

A  booklet  is  nothing  but  a  little  book.  When  we  consider  also  that 
the  vast  majority  of  the  public  are  familiar  with  hooks,  that  they  have 
favorites  in  books,  therefore  the  more  nearly  a  booklet  realizes  in  its 
arrangement,  printing,  etc.,  that  it  is  a  little  book,  the  more  familiar,  the 
more  welcome  it  will  be  in  the  guise  in  which  it  comes. 

Tiw  paiMDaiitj  It  is  in  a  booklet  that  the  personality  of  the  advertiser  has  full  scope. 

He  can  do  more  with  it,  have  it  more  completely  reflective  of  his  per- 
sonality, combining  his  ideas,  his  good  ta-ite,  his  sense  of  proportion  and 
his  feeling  for  things  beautiful  than  in  any  other  class  of  advertising,  not 
even  excepting  the  personal  letter. 

I  do  not  believe  in  outrageous  shapes.  For  instance,  I  have  before 
me  a  booklet,  die-cut  in  the  shape  of  a  dollar  mark,  which  is  supposed 
to  have  been  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  originality  in  booklet-making.  I  submit 
that  it  is  simply  an  expression  of  bad  taste.  What  is  the  effect  e>f  such 
a  book  on  a  man's  mind  ?  It  takes  his  mind  away  from  the  fact  that  it 
is  a  book.  It  is  not  quite  candid  in  its  appeal.  It  is  simply  an  attempt  at 
cleverness  which  leads  the  mind  entirely  away  from  the  intent  and  pur- 
pose of  its  publication. 

Candor  in  advertising  pays  more  than  cleverness.  Let  us  be  candid 
with  each  other.  When  we  send  a  booklet  out,  let  us  admit  from  the  very 
start  that  it  is  an  advertisement;  that  we  hope  to  appeal  so  strongly  to 
the  man's  commercial  instinct  that  we  have  something  so  cogent  from 
the  standpoint  of  his  selfish  interest,  that  although  it  is  a  booklet, 
although  it  is  frankly  and  openly  an  advertisement,  yet  it  is  entitled  to 
his  consideration  and  a  few  minutes  of  his  time.  As  another  has  well 
said,  "The  only  thing  that  an  advertiser  should  strive  for  is  distinction, 
not  difference."  So  many  advertisers,  however,  fail  to  understand  the 
distinction  made  in  this  difference.  They  imagine  some  extraordinary 
combination  of  colors,  some  unusual  size,  something  that  is  "different," 
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should  be  the  end  of  all  advertising  endeavor.    In  reality,  %vhat  we  want 
is  distinction. 

You  want  a  man  to  feel  when  he  gets  your  book  that  he  is  getting  h™  ■  BMkM 
something  to  which  you  have  given  thought,  and  care,  and  much  atten- 
tion. Some  advertising  men  divide  people  into  three  classes:  First, 
the  man  who  wants  to  trade  with  you,  and  on  him  it  is  not  worth  while 
to  waste  very  much  effort,  because  you  have  already  got  his  business; 
second,  the  man  who  writes  to  you  for  a  booklet,  and  having  expressed 
an  interest  in  your  business,  you  can  send  him  a  booklet  that  will  convey 
your  message,  and  if  the  argument  is  strong  enough  you  can  reasonably 
expect  to  get  his  interest ;  third,  that  man  who  has  neither  expressed  an 
interest  in  your  business,  nor  from  whom  you  can  expect  any  business, 
unless  you  succeed  in  attracting  his  interest  and  convincing  him. 

I  maintain  that  these  three  classes  of  men  should  receive  precisely  Kit  saf*  w  xd 
the  same  treatment  in-so-far  as  the  physical  make-up  of  all  your  adver-  ^^^^J^  '° 
tising  may  be  concerned.     Notwithstanding  that  the  first  man  is  going  ^^^^ 
to  give  you  business,  you  must  remember  that  he  is  the  constant  point 
of  attack  from  competition.    Some  day  a  competitor  is  going  to  approach 
him  in  such  a  way  as  to  attract  and  interest  him.    The  other  advertiser's 
printed  matter  is  going  to  be  so  distinctive,  so  compelling  in  its  argu- 
ment, that  your  customer  will  probably  nibble  at  the  bait,  with  the  result 
that  you  mu^t  put  forth  an  extra  effort  to  retain  something  that  you 
have  already  had,  the  loss  of  which  will  hurt  you  more  than  the  gaining 
of  a  new  customer  can  recompense  you. 

The  second  kind,  who  inquires  for  a  booklet,  is  the  man  who  has 
already  inquired  for  booklets  from  other  concerns.  He  inevitably  com- 
pares your  appeal  with  that  he  receives  from  others.  If  yours  is  lacking 
in  distinctive  individuality,  in  personality,  and  if  another  has  all  of  these 
things  (while  the  true  merits  of  your  proposition  may  be  infinitely  supe- 
rior t3  your  competitor's),  yet  the  man  who  must  judge  by  the  evidence 
in  his  hand  goes  where  the  better  appeal  is  made. 

With  the  third  class  the  man  who  persistently  uses  commonplace 
printing  is  at  a  disadvantage.  He  can  find  no  argument  to  justify  him. 
A  case  in  point  is  where  the  National  Cash  Register  Company  on  one 
occasion  desired  to  present  to  a  selected  few  among  the  most  prominent 
merchants  of  this  country  and  France  an  argument  relative  to  their 
department  store  cash  register.  This  booklet  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Ingalls 
Kimball,  Cheltenham  Press,  New  York. 
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While  the  booklet  was  really  a  book  in  more  senses  than  one,  ihe  ' 
manner  in  which  it  was  presented  made  it  one  of  the  most  remarkable  Ei„t 
pieces  of  advertising  ever  issued. 

The  advertising  was  intended  to  reach  the  head  of  the  firm.  Fold- 
ers had  failed,  advertising  in  personal  letters  had  failed,  and  it  was 
finally  decided  to  do  something  so  distinctive,  so  unique,  that  it  would 
compel  attention.  It  was  decided  to  make  a  book  that  would  be  so  ■ 
costly  in  printing,  binding  and  general  make-up  that  a  man  would  inev- 
itably be  drawn  into  a  consideration  of  its  contents.  This  booklet  was 
enclosed  in  a  hand-sewed,  pigskin  traveling  case  of  latest  London  design 
and  workmanship,  and  cost  more  than  $50  (as  did  the  balance  of  the 
edition)  for  the  printing  and  the  traveling  case,  and  it  accomplished 
its  purpose. 

That  was  a  cheap  bit  of  advertising. 

While  I  do  not  suggest  for  a  moment  that  it  is  advisable  to  put  this  AdT«tii«iB( 
extraordinary  expense  into  a  booWet  for  general  .distribution,  and  while  : 
it  would  seldom  be  advisable  to  advertise  evei),tKe  largest  bank  or  trust  wei* 
company  in  such  a  way,  yet  when  we  consider  the  enormous  sums  spent 
in  promotion,  when  we  consider  the  dinners  given  to  capitalists  and  men 
of  means  by  those  who  are  promoting  new  propositions  or  floating  an 
issue  of  bonds,  we  will  find  that  this  aggregate  expenditure  of  three  or 
four  thousand  dollars  was  a  comparatively  small  item  beside  an  expendi- 
ture of  ten  and  twenty  thousand  dollars  frequently  made  for  "entertain- 
ment" and  promotion  expenses. 

Aside  from  the  note  of  elegance,  distinction  is  not  necessarily  a, 
accomplished  by  a  large  expenditure  of  money.  Distinction  is  accom-  *«• ' 
plished  by  more  subtle  means.  In  this  age  of  excessive  vulgarity  of 
taste,  largely  attributable  to  the  fact  that  neither  advertisers  nor  print- 
ers, in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  are  trained  in  the  niceties  o(  the  art — 
the  perfect  proportion  of  page,  of  margin,  of  type  matter,  the  proper 
selection  of  papers  and  color  schemes,  which  lend  distinction  to  even  the 
smallest  expenditure,  even  a  little  art  is  calculated  to  win  favorable  com- 
ment and  consideration  with  the  highest  as  well  as  the  lowest. 

Above  everything  else,  let's  get  away  from  the  idea  that  cheap 
printing,  in  poor  taste,  is  a  really  effective  way  of  reaching  the  poor  man. 
It  isn't.    It  has  been  proved  by  the  mail-order  houses  that  it  isn't.    Vul- 
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garity  of  taste  does  not  appeal  even  to  the  vulgar.  Good  taste  will  »<^ 
appeal  to  every  one  because  it  is  based,  not  upon  the  fad  of  the  hour,  but  App*^ 
upon  human  nature ;  making  it  easy  to  understand,  making  it  attractive, 
making  it  suggestive  of  personality  and  character,  is  making  it  read- 
able and  interesting  to  all  people.  A  common  sheet  of  Strathmore 
paper,  folded  over  and  printed  in  black  and  red,  will  attract  attention 
and  hold  the  interest  when  it  is  properly  proportioned,  when  ten  times 
the  amount  spent  for  fussy  printing  would  attract  no  attention. 

In  Figures  4A  and  4B1 1  show  the  inside  pages  of  two  booklets.  Com- 
pare them.  Which  looks  the  more  interesting ;  which  has  more  individu- 
ality ?  The  one  carries  out  the  quality  and  character,  under  the  title  of 
"Hints  to  Those  That  Would  Be  Rich,"  of  a  portion  of  Poor  Richard's 
Almanac,  published  in  1737.  The  other  is  issued  by  a  savings  bank 
doing  a  mail-order  business.  The  former  is  printed  on  rough  paper,  the 
latter  on  a  supercalendered  stock.  The  former  is  typed  in  its  character 
as  an  old-style  booklet,  in  an  old  Roman  letter,  the  latter  has  a  squat- 
faced  letter  that  is  difficult  to  read.  The  former,  costing  less  money  to 
print,  has  individuality  and  distinction. 

In  Figures  5A  and  5B  are  shown  two  booklets  issued  by  the  same  aiuWi 
trust  company.     The  first  booklet  has  distinction  and  character  in  set-up  smnpiH 
it  looks  different — the  paper  and  the  type  and  the  color  are  harmo- 
nious. The  second  booklet  is  commonplace,  and  while  above  the  average, 
is  lacking  in  that  quality  which  makes  the  other  one  remarkable. 

In  Figures  6A  and  6B  I  show  the  cover  pages  of  a  number  of  book- 
lets issued  by  banks  doing  a  banking-by-mail  business.  The  difference  in 
individuality  of  the  books  shown  here  is  readily  seen,  even  in  the  one-color 
reproduction.  The  color  scheme  on  the  People's  Savings  Bank  book, 
for  instance,  was  green,  black  and  red  on  a  buff  background;  the  Citi- 
zens' Savings  and  Trust  Company  book  was  red,  black  and  gray  on  a 
white  cover;  "Modem  Banking"  was  gray,  with  the  title  in  embossed 
gold,  and  the  eagle  and  shield  in  white  and  gold  embossed;  "Banking  by 
Mail"  was  a  rich  red  in  color,  title  in  flat  gold  with  embossed  shield,  in 
two  colors.  You  would  not  hesitate  a  minute  in  determining  which  was 
the  most  attractive,  yet  the  unattractive  books  in  this  instance  cost  fully 
as  much  as  the  attractive  ones. 

In  Figure  7  are  shown  two  pages  taken  from  different  books  issued 
by  the  same  concern.  The  one,  despite  its  more  open  page,  is  lacking  in 
character. 
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The  simplest  typogrnphy  is  generally  the  most  effective. 

The  margins  of  the  book  shown  on  the  lower  half  of  the  plate  are 
properly  arranged  in  so  small  a  book  where  laige  type  is  used. 

In  Figure  8  we  see  what  ?ome  care  in  arrangement  and  in  illustra- 
tion can  do  towards  making  a  low-priced  booklet  attractive.  There  is 
a  certain  directness  about  these  two  examples  that  will  hold  a  certain 
class  of  people. 

Some  of  the  handsomest  examples  of  bank  booklets  I  am  unable  Limititiou 
to  adequately  show,  because  the  coloring  and  illustration  are  beyond  the  Jj,"^^," 
ability  of  the  one-color  half-tone  plate  to  portray. 

I  have  before  me  booklets  costing  as  high  as  one  dollar  and  ten 
cents  a  copy,  and  ranging  down  to  fifteen  cents  apiece, 

I  do  not  believe  in  the  very  expensive  booklet,  however.  I  believe 
ihat  the  Iiandsome  book  can  be  overdone. 

Merely  richness  and  gorgeousness  of  color,  without  a  distinctive 
message,  means  nothing  but  attraction.  Time  and  again  have  I  been 
attracted  to  a  beautiful  piece  of  printing  issued  by  a  bank,  only  to  put 
it  down  after  a  few  moments,  disappointed  because  it  constituted  a 
beautiful  piece  of  printing,  nothing  more.  The  feeling  after  reading 
such  a  book  is  akin  to  the  visit  we  have  made  to  a  beautiful  home,  where 
all  the  ingenuity  of  the  landscape  artist  had  been  called  into  play  to  pre- 
pare you  for  a  feast  within.  You  have  entered  the  doors  to  find  the  har- 
monious blending  of  colors,  oriental  richness  of  design,  the  soft,  insinu- 
ating fragrance  of  rare  flowers,  the  inviting  nooks  with  languorous 
couches  and  great  bronzes  and  rare  paintings  and  all  the  myriad  evi- 
dences of  prodigal  wealth. 

When  you  have  come  to  know  those  who. call  all  this  theirs,  the 
question  has  come  into  your  mind,  "Who  was  the  master  decorator;  who 
conjured  all  this  art  out  of  the  flesh-pots  of  those  money  bags?" 

In  Figure  9  is  shown  the  cover  page  and  sample  of  interior  set-up 
of  a  booklet  issued  by  The  Royal  Trust  Company,  Chicago,  which  illus- 
trates the  point  of  simplicity  in  typographic  arrangement,  linked  with 
effective  talk.  On  other  pages  I  reproduce  the  contents  of  this  sixteen- 
page  booklet,  which  I  consider  one  of  the  best  presentations  of  the  sub- 
ject I  have  ever  read. 

I  would  ask  you  to  note  the  simple,  plain,  straightforward  style  of 
statement.    Have  you  seen  anything  better  at  twice  the  price  ? 
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If  we  should  all  go  to 
the  same  bank 

to  do  our  business,  that  bank 
might  become  somewhat  inde- 
pendent. It's  better  as  it  is. 
One  man  banks  around  the 
corner  because  he  vows  he 
won't  walk  any  further  than 
he  has  to  to  do  his  banking 
business.  Another  man  walks 
past  every  other  bank  in  town, 
to  the  far  end  of  the  street,  be- 
cause he  and  the  cashier  of  the 
bank  that  is  located  there  are 
great  friends.  They  were  born 
in  the  same  town  in  a  neigh- 
boring state. 


But  these  reasons 
don't  influence  the 
majority 

of  men  when  they  choose  a 
bank.  As  far  as  location  is 
concerned,  the  street  cars  of 
this  city  run  into  the  heart  of 
the  banking  district,  and  the 
"Loop"  runs  around  them  all; 
while  in  the  matter  of  friend- 
ship nine  out  of  ten  of  the 
bank's  customers  never  were 
acquainted  with  any  of  the  ofH- 
cers  of  the  bank  before  they 
began  doing  business  with  it. 


You  like  fo  do  business 
with  a  bank 

that   is    looking    for    business. 
Why?    Because  you  know  that 


there  you  will  be  welcome. 
Yon  don't  like  to  feel  that  you 
are  being  shown  a  favor  by  be- 
ing allowed  to  do  business 
with  a  certain  bank.  You  want 
to  feel  that  in  bringing  your 
business  to  the  bank  you  are 
doing  it  some  good  and  are 
helping  to  build  it  up.  In  other 
words,  you  are  giving  some 
thing  for  what  you  i 


You  like  to  feel 
near  enough 

to  the  bank  officers  so  that 
whenever  you  want  any  advice 
in  regard  to  your  business,  or 
any  investments  you  may  want 
to  make,  you  can  freely  consult 
with  them  and  get  their  advice, 
and  feel  that  it  is  gladly  given. 


Some  day  some  one 
of  your  family 

or  someone  in  your  office  may 
want  to  open  a  savings  ac- 
count. Isn't  it  convenient  for 
you  if  you  can  say,  "Come 
right  over  to  my  bank"?  You 
can  do  this  if  you  are  doing 
business  with  a  bank  that  has 
a  Savings  Department  like  the 
Royal  Trust  Company-Bank, 
which,  by  the  way,  was  the 
first  bank  in  Chicago  to  give 
out  metal  savings  banks  ("You 
have  the  bank — We  have  the 
key,")  upon  receiving  a  deposit 
of  only  $1.00. 
You  may  want 
to  build 

a  house  or  a  flat  building,  and 
you  may  need  some  money  to 
carry  it  on.    If  you  are  banking 
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with  the  Royal  Trust  Com- 
pany-Bank all  you  have  to  do 
is  to  step  into  our  Real  Estate 
Department  when  you  are  at 
the  bank,  and  tne  manager  ol 
that  department  will  make  you 
a  building  loan  and  assist  you 
in  other  ways  with  his  advice, 
if  you  desire  it.  When  your 
building  is  finished  we  can 
collect  the  rents  for  you  and 
attend  to  the  taxes  and  insur- 
ance, and  if  you  ever  want  to 
sell  the  building  we  can  do 
that,  too. 

You,  or  one  of  your  relatives 
or  friends  may  have  some 
money  saved  up  that 

You  would  like  to  invest 
at  a  better  rate 

than  the  bank  is  paying  you. 
Let   us  know   how   much   you 


want  to  invest  and  we  will  find 
a  good  mortgage  for  you,  or 
a  safe  bond. 

We  wajit  to  make  ourseKes 
useful  to  you 

in  anything  pertaining  to 
finances,  and  we  can  do  it  with 
profit  to  you  and  to  ourselves. 
You  may  want  to  make  your 
Will.  That  is  a  matter  you 
ought  not  to  neglect  another 
day.  A  fata!  illness  sometimes 
comes  suddenly.  We  have  a 
Trust  Department  in  which 

You  can  iiave  your 
Will  drawn 

without  expense  to  you,  filed 
away  (but  accessible  to  you) 
and  probated  at  your  death,  if 
the  Royal  Trust  Company  is 
named  as  Administrator  or 
Executor. 


Call  or  send  for 
our  booklet 

entitled  "Some  Suggestions  as 
to  the  Uses  of  Trust  Compa- 
nies." The  matter  of  Wills  is 
only  one  of  the  many  ways  in 
which  a  Trust  Company  can 
be  helpful  to  you. 

If  you  have  any  papers  or 
other  valuable  articles 

that  you  want  to  put  away  in  a 
safe  place,  let  us  know  the  next 
time  you  are  in  the  hank  and 
we  will  show  you  through  the 
Royal  Safety  Deposit  Vaults 
located  underneath  our  bank- 
ing quarters,  where  you  can 
rent  a  box  at  $3.00  a  year  that 
will  probably  answer  all  your 


purposes.  They  also  have 
larger  boxes,  as  well  as  a  room 
for  the  storage  of  trunks  and 
silverware. 


When  you  are  down  town 
on  business 

you  will  save  a  good  deal  of 
time  and  trouble  if  you  deal 
with  the  Royal  Trust  Com- 
pany, where  all  the  different 
kinds  of  business  already  men- 
tioned can  be  attended  to  un- 
der one  roof  instead  o£  going 
to  one  place  for  your  bank  ac- 
count, to  another  for  your 
safety  deposit  box,  to  a  third 
for  real  estate  loans,  and  so  on. 

ROYAL  TRUST  COMPANY  flANK 

Royal  iDSUrance  Building 
169  Jackson  Boulevard 
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FROM  THE  DIRECTORS 

OF  THP 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

TO  ITS  EMPLOYEES'AND 
STOCKHOLDERS 


FiGURM    12 

CONSPICUOUSLY  POOR  PAMPHLET  COVER-PAGE 
Piom  punphlet  reccntlj  issued  relating  to  judicial  proceedings.     Thii  wbs  printed  on 
a  atnw-colDred,  smooth  finished  stock  in  the  exact  position  on  the  page  as  shown  above, 
showing  complete  disregard  for  style  both  in  composition  and  position  on  the  page. 

—Courtisy  ofPrtHlimt  Art." 
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Have  yoii  seen  anything  more  dignified,  or  strong,  or  more  sug- 
gestive and  interest-compelling  and  holding? 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  an  unusually  effective  handling  of  a  cheap 
booklet,  for  it  cost  less  than  anything  we  have  considered. 

In  Figure  lo  I  show  an  interesting  idea  in  booklet  arrangement,  the 
treatment  of  two  pages  as  the  unit  of  decoration  or  illustration. 

This  is  the  Japanese  method,  and  it  seems  to  be  worthy  of  our  atten- 
tion. 

Isn't  the  logic  on  their  side? 

As  we  open  a  book  two  pages  confront  us ;  we  see  these  two  pages  rwB  picm 
as  the  unit  of  our  impression,  in  fact,  we  may  hardly  divorce  the  one  page 
from  the  other  if  we  desire. 

The  two  pages  as  arranged  in  the  Japanese  style,  however,  give  a 
pleasing  unity  of  design  and  impression. 

Tliere  are  no  violent  or  contending  contrasts.  Under  such  appeal 
the  mind  is  lured  to  concentration. 

Compare  this  with  the  typical  American  style  shown  in  Fig- 
ures ilA  and  iiB,  two  pages  taken  from  a  Pittsburg  booklet,  in  which  we 
have  a  decorative  treatment  of  the  illustration  on  the  left-hand  page  en- 
tirely out  of  harmony  with  the  photos  and  the  decoration  on  the  right. 
The  talk  on  the  left  is  about  vaults,  supported  at  the  bottom  by  a  youthful 
figure  glaring  at  an  owl,  with  the  quotation,  "Wisdom  abides  in  the  homes 
of  the  lowly  as  well  as  in  the  palaces  of  the  rich."  The  somewhat  cryptic 
application  of  this  bit  of  wisdom  does  not  explain  why  the  office  and 
ante-room  of  the  president  should  appear  on  the  next  page. 

This  is  a  somewhat  pointed  way  of  calling  attention  to  our  Ameri-  a  7*«>  •» 


can  fault  of  making  up  our  booklets  and  catalogs  a  page  at  a  time.  If 
we  would  consider  the  two  pages  of  the  booklet  as  it  lay  open  before  us 
as  the  unit,  our  attention  would  be  frequently  called  to  a  realization  bf 
how  absurd  and  incongruous  were  the  juxtaposition  of  ideas,  pictures 
and  suggestions. 

The  Japanese  method  is  much  stronger,  more  logical  and  surely 
more  effective. 

How  much  poor  typography  can  do  to  thwart  the  purpose  of  a  book- 
let is  shown  in  Figure  12,  a  reproduclion  of  a  title  page  of  a  booklet  or 
pamphlet  issued  by  the  Standard  Oil  Company.     I  submitted  this  pam- 
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phlet  to  tliirty-nine  business  men,  who  had  no  interest  in  either  the 
printing,  engraving  or  advertising  business. 

"■^  With  but  one  exception  the  remark  was  made,  before  the  reading 

Tuu  matter  was  even  glanced  through,  "What  a  poor  piece  of  printing,"  or, 

"Rather  poor  printing  for  such  a  concern  to  send  out,"  or  other  words  to 

the  same  effect.     In  all,  the  pure,  unadulterated  badness  of  the  type 

arrangement  caused  the  wonderment. 

That  a  company  of  the  size  and  standing  of  the  Standard  Oil  should 
permit  such  a  pathetically  impotent  piece  of  typography  to  go  out  is  a 
confession  of  a  degree  of  technical  ignorance  amounting  to  almost  a 
crime.  The  inside  make-up  of  this  particular  pamphlet  was  equally  bad, 
the  type  face  squat  and  badly  broken,  the  headlines  lacking  in  character, 
the  margins  narrow  on  the  sides  and  large  top  and  bottom.  In  fact,  the 
whole  performance  was  a  "libel  on  the  standards  of  American  printing'' 
and  a  reproach  to  the  quality  of  the  technical  training  and  good  taste  of 
the  head  of  the  publicity  bureau  of  this  corporation. 

The  ornate  and  elaborate  booklet  is  shown  in  Figure  13,  as  issued 
by  the  Northern  Trust  Safe  Deposit  Company,  Chicago.  It  is  an  out-of- 
the-ordinary  booklet;  it  is  attractive  to  a  certain  class  of  people.  ~ Viewed 
as  a  piece  of  printing  it  does  not  conform  to  good  practice,  being  too  large 
(S-J^xii).  while  the  ribbon  effect  is  suggestive  of  a  lingerie  shop  rather 
than  a  bank. 

The  arrangement  of  the  inside  pages  (Figure  14)  is  clean  cut  and 
attractive;  but  rather  lacking  in  the  character  of  the  outside  and  the 
pretty  bit  of  gray  ribbon,  and  surely  out  of  bamiony  with  it. 

Compare  with  tlie  foregoing  Figure  15,  taken  from  the  cover  design 
of  a  booklet  issued  by  Commercial  National  Safe  Deposit  Company,  Chi- 
cago, Here  is  dignity  and  quiet  elegance,  in  a  smaller  form,  but  slill 
loo  large,  but  the  pages  shown  in  Figure  16  bring  out  the  point  of  com- 
parison, the  decorations  and  illustrations  are  in  keeping,  all  the  former 
being  reproduced  from  architectural  detail  of  the  building. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that  the  advertiser  who  has  had 
little  experience  in  printing  will  prove  an  unsafe  guide  in  determining 
the  character  and  style  of  printing. 

There  are  too  many  fine  points  of  distinction,  subtle  yet  vital,  in  the 
applications  of  technical  principles,  to  warrant  an  unskilled,  untrained 
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mind  ever  hoping  tc  have  more  than  a  gambler's  chance  in  the  quest  of 
obtaining  the  most  for  his  money. 


rately  and  quickly  as  by  his  booklet  and  folder  advertising. 

It  is  inevitable.  The  advertiser  may  no  more  dictate  to  the  public 
what  it  will  think  about  his  poorest  effort  than  he  can  dictate  what  it  will 
eat  or  wear.  The  advertiser  can  control  this  in  but  one  way — by  recog- 
nizing the  laws  controlling  human  judgment,  the  taste  of  his  prospective 
customer  and  the  suggestion  of  his  ideas  and  artistic  treatment. 

The  principle  involved,  broadly  stated,  is  the  old  one  in  all  such 
controversies.  Good  printing  and  good  taste  have  always  attracted  the 
most  people  of  all  grades  of  taste  and  intelligence,  while  vulgarity  and 
bad  taste  have  not  proved  pleasantly  attractive  to  any. 

The  big,  black  display  advertisements  of  the  mail-order  houses,  with  oopriiw  t 
their  poorly  displayed  and  printed  catalogs,  have  been  copied  by  bank  U^.,"^) 
advertisers.  The  inevitable  result  of  all  such  imitation  always  is — the 
copying  of  the  form  and  not  the  spirit  of  the  advertising.  The  copyist 
has  the  black  type  and  all  the  ugliness  down  to  a  minute  measurement  of 
exactitude,  but  he  has  forgotten  the  one  purpose  of  that  work — it  was 
to  attract  attention  by  blackness  to  price.  The  price  has  always  been  the 
great  attractor  and  interest  awakener.  It  has  always  been  the  keynote  of 
the  mail-order  advertisement.    What  has  the  bank  advertiser  to  offer  ? 

Surely,  nothing  in  the  way  of  a  bargain. 

The  banker  appealing  to  a  low  order  of  intelligence,  as  he  has  to  in  ?™/''"' 
the  factory  districts  and  the  backwoods  country,  must  use  the  vehicle  that  to  pom  ji 
appeals  to  his  people.  He  must  use  the  loud  pedal,  so  to  speak,  in  all  his 
advertising,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  lie  should  outrage  all  tlie  laws 
of  optics  and  make  his  advertisements  difficult  to  read  by  putting  them 
in  small  type  and  printing  on  spongy,  cheap  paper ;  there  is  no  reason  why 
he  should  deliberately  use  poorly  drawn  illustrations,  containing  men  and 
women  with  misshapen  hands  and  faces,  or  show  horses  that  look  more 
like  bullocks,  or  houses  like  chicken-coops ;  there  is  no  reason  why  he 
should  not  be  natural  at  least  in  the  making  of  pictures  that  call  for  com- 
position and  perspective. 

Let  him,  if  his  public  wants  it,  use  the  most  striking,  insistent  and 
"loudest"  colors,  or  black  and  white  effects,  but  there  is  no  necessity  and 
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no  sense  in  being  deliberately  untrue  to  nature,  to  fact  or  to  the  purpose 
of  an  idea. 

•  The  great  mail-order  houses,  than  whom  we  may  require  no  safer 

guides,  sell  goods  in  your  town,  I  do  not  care  where  you  are,  by  adver- 
tising. 

They  have  ceased  to  argue  that  the  worse  a  picture  was  drawn  the 
more  effective  it  was.  They  are  putting  more  and  more  expense  into  the 
designing  of  their  illustrations  and  the  making  of  their  cuts. 

Simplicity  and  force  and  directness  have  just  as  much  power  with 
the  masses  of  the  people  as  with  the  classes.  Figure  9  admirably  presents 
the  value  of  my  contention. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  beautiful,  ornate  and  expensive  book 
will  appeal  to  the  masses  as  well  as  to  the  classes. 

I  know  that  a  piece  of  printing  can  be  so  handsome  as  to  have,  in-so- 
far  as  its  appearance  is  concerned,  an  actually  repellent  effect  on  the 
masses.  No  piece  of  advertising,  however,  is  good  advertising  that  is 
so  beautiful  that  it  loses  the  recipient  in  admiration  of  its  physical  beau- 
ties, rathei"  than  coini)eis  him  to  read  its  message. 

Here  is  where  so  many  booklets  of  the  most  beautiful  workmanship 

fall  short  of  being  good  advertising. 

Any  piece  of  commercial  art  must  inevitably  suggest  the  object  for 
which  it  is  used.  It  must  lead  the  mind  through  its  channing  suggestive- 
ness  to  a  condition  of  mental  receptivity  towards  the  commercial  message 
it  has  to  bear.  The  picture  or  the  booklet,  or  the  folder,  or  the  advertise- 
ment that  fails  in  this,  fails  to  be  a  commercial  force  in  the  greatest  and 
most  remunerative  sense, 

■  ■  Just  here  is  where  so  many  calendars  and  post-cards,  bocJtlets  and 
folders,  have  failed — they  have  been  works  of  art  without  a  commercial 
message. 

This  brings  me  to  the  principle  involved  in  advertising  to  the  masses 
and  the  classes. 

With  the  former  we  may  be  direct,  placing  the  facts  before  them, 
with  short,  trip-hammer  blows  of  homely  statement,  laying  on  the  senti- 
mentality in  broad  strokes. 
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With  the  latter  we  must  attract  by  simple  beauty  and  suggest,  imply  K««fl  «"* 
and  insinuate  through  the  use  of  sentiment,  not  sentimentality,  with  the  phntiix 
iron  hand  of  reason  gloved  in  the  velvet  of  felicitous  phrase. 

There  are  three  things  that  enter  into  the  making  of  every  booklet 
or  circular : 

1  Paper 

2  Type 

3  Color 

In  the  making  of  a  successful  piece  of  printing  none  of  these  may  be 
left  to  chance. 

There  are  at  least  two  hundred  and  sixty  different  colors,  textures, 
finishes  and  qualities  of  printing  papers. 

There  are  over  one  hundred  different  faces  of  type,  while  the  color 
combinations  are  as  many  and  various  as  the  color  spectrum  and  the  mul- 
titudinous gradations  of  its  tones  and  half-tones. 

Thus  the  untrained  man  who  attempts  to  find  his  way  to  success 
through  this  vast  opportunity  for  error  is  almost  inevitably  doomed  to 
keen  disappointment  or  to  excessive  expenditure  for  a  satisfactory  result. 

In  another  chapter  I  shall  deal  with  the  question  of  the  printer's 
part  in  successful  printing, 

A  word  here,  however,  will  not  be  out  of  place,  relative  to  the  part 
these  three  elements  play  in  the  creation  of  an  impression. 

Before  you  may  say  what  illustrations  you  will  use  or  what  face  of  ^'P"  ■*«* 
ty[>e  or  what  cover  or  binding,  you  sriould  select  your  paper  stock.  1  here 
are  certain  kinds  of  paper  that  lend  themselves  to  the  best  effects  under 
a  given  condition.  The  texture  of  the  paper  is  important,  because  the 
texture  of  some  papers  does  not  lend  itself  to  the  artistic  motif  of  the 
book. 

Bank  advertising  must  have  an  inherent  dignity. 

The  honest,  hand-made  papers,  with  their  deckle  edges  and  firmness 
of  texture,  have  always  appeared  to  me  to  be  peculiarly  appropriate  to 
financial  advertising. 

With  this  as  a  basis  we  cannot  go  far  with  half-tone  illustration, 
because  the  half-tone  must  be  printed  on  coated  or  highly  finished  paper. 
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On  tlie  oliiev  hand,  the  peaiHar  qualilies  of  Japan  vellum  makes  it 
effective  fur  the  artistic  printing  of  re-engraved  half-tones,  while  it  is 
characteristic  in  snrface  and  qnality. 

After  all.  we  like  ]).'ij)::rs  or  do  ii:)t  like  them,  as  their  characteristics 
appeal  to  ns. 

J^'x^^F^m  ^"  selecting  crjlured  papers  renitniljer  that  your  type  face  nuist  be 

considered.  For  ii>-tar.':e,  a  iV'i-  htK;:-;  i.  e.,  niat'.c  np  of  thin  lines,  will 
not  look  well  r.nr  read  well  on  a  hlne  stock.  The  color  of  your  stock 
must  hanr.ori-c  with  your  tyi>e  color  scheiiK".  (i-rayish  black  does  not 
look  well  "on  blue.     More  of  this,  howevtr.  in  another  place. 

Type  has  characterislics.  as  a  reference  to  Chapier  XXI!  will  amply 
demonstrate.  These  characteristics  nnist  le  understood  by  the  hank 
advertiser  thai  he  may  realire  in  the  i-isplay  the  ch.'.racler  of  his  work. 

The  composition  of  the  color  scheme  is  in  turn  impofIa;u  as  givin  • 
a  harmonious  background  l(>  the  pi:r])ose  of  the  booklet.  The  color 
scheme  must  nirt  be  constantly  fi;^hting  the  wording  for  the  attention  of 
the  reader.  It  must  be  easy  on  the  eyes  of  the  person  who  reads  it — for 
here,  as  in  every  place,  common  sense  and  Science  determine  what  is 
right  or  wrong.  An  ii-.slance:  T.cd  is  an  atic-,;tio:;  attrric'or,  yet  it  would 
he  absurd  to  print  an  entire  Lo.j1  lei  in  re.l  ink,  or  to  print  a  closely 
arranged  circular  in  black  ink  i  n  red  paper.  Using  a  big  bold  face  typ;: 
on  a  red  backgrrjnnd  with  a  few  wonls  is  effective,  hut  imagine,  if  you 
can.  without  ir.vi'lnntariiy  frownin;;-.  tbc  result- of  printing  a  page  like 
this  in  black  ink  t>n  a  turkey-red  pajicil 

Here,  as  in  olber  places,  study  models. 

Don't  go  to  banks  for  your  morlels  either,  bur  sen  1  for  the  booklets 
issued  by  the  great  advertisers  and  nnderstand  that  those  that  api>eat  to 
you  most  powerfully  are  i:ot  tlie  result  nf  chai:ce  or  good  luck,  but  are 
the  result  of  painstaking  caie  in  the  selection  of  paper,  type  and  color  of 
inks. 

oiiini  on  fiiven  the  right  attitude  towards  the  printing,  you  will  call  on  the 

ftae  Eight  i-igbt  kind  ni  a  printer  and  gain  the  co-ii]iei;itiini  of  intelligent  technical 
training,  if  not  the  hifdiest  degree  of  dTccLivcress.  and  be  saved  from  the 
ridiculous  results  of  vanity  and  i'^n^r.-ince  wliich  have  made  some  bank 
piinting  ]>alhetic  when  imt  provncalive  of  the  lau^ibter  and  jest  of 
trained  advertisers  and  experienced  business  men. 
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In  what  is  a  booklet  different  from  any  otiier  a<JvertisenienL?  In 
what  way  is  it  to  be  different  from  the  newspaper  or  magazine  advertise- 
ment, the  folder,  the  street-car  card,  the  poster  or  the  personal  letter,  or 
the  catalog? 

A  booklet  should  be  written  with  one  idea,  it  should  have  for  its  *  b»w«i 
subject  a  certain  distinct  element,  item  of  service,  dep:iilnient  or  prin-  id,, 
ciple  of  your  work.  If  you  are  a  banker  you  might  issue  a  booklet  under 
some  such  title  as  "Your  Bank,"  and  that  booklet  should  be  written  to 
touch  everybody  who  does  business  with  the  bank.  It  can't  he  individ- 
ualized so  much  that  it  will  completely  reflect  all  the  points  in  a  farmer's 
business  on  which  the  bank  touches,  nor  can  it  he  individualized  in  all  the 
points  in  which  a  lawyer  or  a  doctor  or  a  school  teacher  or  a  laboring 
man  or  a  retail  merchant  would  be  intereste<l.  but  it  can  touch  the  points 
in  which  all  of  them  are  concerned  in  such  a  fashion  as  to  make  it  inter- 
esting to  all  of  them, 

A  booklet  is  not  as  personal  as  a  personal  letter,  nor  as  specialized 
as  a  newspaper  advertisement.  You  touch  but  one  jwint  that  is  interest- 
ing to  one  man  or  set  of  men  in  a  newspaper  ad  or  personal  letter.  A 
booklet  takes  this  point  and  develops  it  so  as  to  answer  all  latent  objec- 
tions and  make  the  answers  interesting  to  all  who  read  it.  It  is  intended 
to  amplify  and  complete  an  argument. 

A  trust  company,  for  instance,  ought  to  issue  booklets  on  such  sub- 
jects as  "Guardianships,"  "Trusteeships,''  "The  Real  Estate  Department." 
"Tlie  Bond  Department,"  "The  Woman  and  Her  Bank."  Such  subjects 
could  be  made  the  topics  of  complete  lHX>klets  that  woulil  satisfy  in  form 
and  convenience  the  average  person  who  reads  them  of  the  value  of  the 
services  the  trust  company  had  to  offer. 

The  bond  and  investment  house  ought  to  issue  a  booklet  on  service, 
showing  how  a  house  making  a  specialty  of  bonds  and  investments  is  in 
a  better  position  to  serve  the  possible  customer  than  those  that  simply 
handle  these  things  as  a  side-line  to  a  greater  business. 

Safe  deposit  vaults  should  not  be  cfintent  with  a  general  booklet,  but  Bepum  Bwkim 
should  issue  separate  booklets  on  the  savings  deposit  vault  as  a  place  in  cwnpuiiM 
which  to  put  your  jewelry,  another  for  your  insurance  policies,  stocks, 
bonds  and  important  personal  papers:  another  showing  the  advantages  of 
a  safe  deposit  vault  to  those  who  are  about  to  leave  their  homes  for  the 
summer  or  foreign  travel. 
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The  distinction  between  a  booklet  and  a  folder  is  a  simple  one — the 
length  of  the  stoi^-.  Very  frequently  the  story  is  not  sufficiently  large  for 
a  booklet  and  the  point  can  be  made  better  in  a  folder  than  it  could  be  in 
a  letter.  No  difference  should  be  made  in  the  get-up  of  a  folder  and  that 
of  a  booklet.  The  slighter  the  argument,  the  smaller  the  point  that  you 
want  to  get  into  a  man's  mind,  the  more  insistent  you  should  be  that  the 
folder  should  be  attractive  and  interesting  so  that  he  will  read  it. 

Eilwti^pn"  Printing  has  Ijecome  an  essential  part  of  business.    It  used  to  be  a 

thing  apart.  Today  every  business  man  must  use  printing.  He  must, 
whether  he  would  or  not,  express  himself  by  the  printed  word.  It  has 
become  a  part  of  business  necessity  to  know  how  to  use  printing ;  for  that 
reason  he  should  know  something  about  it. 

The  booklet  and  folder,  as  we  have  seen,  afford  us  an  opportunity 
to  say  more  than  we  can  say  in  any  other  way.  and  they  give  at. the  same 
time  an  opportunity  to  write  a  personal  letter  enclosing  one  or  the  other 
that  will  concentrate  a  prospective  customer's  mind  thereon  and  cause 
him  to  read  it,  absorb  its  message,  and  possibly  put  it  away  for  future 
reference.     Don't  let  us  forget  that  last,  which  is  the  most  vital. 

If  the  booklet  is  apparently  cheap,  poorly  arranged  and  ineffective, 
it  will  obscure  the  strongest  message.  If  it  is  difficult  to  read  because  of 
a  poor  color  combination,  or  because  the  type  is  badly  selected,  or  because 
it  is  poorly  arranged,  we  have  placed  just  that  much  handicap  on  the  pos- 
sibility of  our  message  reaching  the  man's  mind;  therefore  let  us  study 
the  methods  that  have  proved  most  effective.  As  Mr.  Otis  Keene  has 
said:  "If  our  written  words  and  thoughts  are  the  occult  spiritual  shapes 
of  our  ideas,  they  need  to  be  embodied  in  attractive  physical  form;  that 
is  to  say,  worthy  thought  needs  to  be  well  and  tastefully  set  up.  Many 
a  good  idea  is  buried  alive  in  a  tomb  of  type." 

ThiBfi  That  It  is  well  to  remember  that  it  isn't  the  force  and  cogency  and  lieauty 

Atttutin  of  the  expression  of  our  ideas  that  make  a  thing  attractive.  As  it  is  not 
the  words  we  use,  neither  is  it  the  felicity  of  our  conception  that  attracts 
the  attention,  but  it  is  the  outer  physical  embodiment  of  these  things  which 
is  subject  to  scientific  principles  of  sense  and  a  knowledge  of  human 
nature. 

Keeping  these  things  constantly  in  mind,  we  will  not  be  tempted  by 
the  merely  dextrons  nor  seduced  by  the  unusual.  We  must  learn  from 
the  victories  of  the  past  how  to  accomplish  the  successes  of  the  present. 
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Let  US  give  our  minds  entirely  to  the  question  of  getting  our  message 
to  a  mind  already  prepared  by  the  eye  for  a  cordial  reception  to  what  we 
have  to  say. 

If  there  were  no  laws  governing  typography,  there  would  be  no  laws 
governing  art. 

Art  would  be  a  chaos  of  warring  individualities ;  typography  would 
depend  upon  the  vagrant  inclinations  of  the  moment,  or  the  lawless  fan- 
cies of  the  lunatic  for  its  most  effective  expression. 
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CHAPTER  XV 

THE  HOUSE  ORGAN  AS  APPLIED  TO  FINANCIAL  ADVERTISING 


■unruiu    A  DVERTISING   costs   money,   and   the   banker    is   constitutionally 
ud  Tn»!  xa.    against  spending  money  on  anything  that  does  not  produce  a  tan- 
gible and  immediate  return. 

This  feeling  has  kept  him  out  of  the  newspapers,  except  as  the  law 
and  a  sense  of  duty  required  it.  It  has  kept  him  out  of  the  magazines 
almost  entirely,  and  he  long  possessed  the  comfortable  feehng  that  the 
ethics  that  forbade  the  active  solicitation  of  business  was  one  of  the  evi- 
dences that  Providence  had  hanking  in  its  special  charge. 

But  in  these,  days  the  younger  banker  has  new  ideas,  and  as  banking 
has  become  a  business,  he  says :    "Get  the  business,"  and  he  goes  after  it. 

The  problem  is,  how  to  get  all  the  people  with  whom  you  want  to  do 
business,  and  not  Ijother  with  those  you  can  not  get  or  do  not  want. 

Newspaper  advertising  is  expensive  and  there  is  always  a  waste  cir- 
culation. 

Personal  letters  are  difficult  to  write  to  a  highly  diversified  com- 
munity and  the  interest  in  a  continued  series  hard  to  maintain.  It  is  diffi- 
cult, also,  to  get  them  properly  reproduced.  The  cost  is  large.  Circulars 
are  restricted  in  their  appeal ;  booklets  are  expensive  and  the  waste  basket 
yawning. 

Why  not  i!;nc  a  litflc  paper  of  your  own? 
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The  little  paper  of  your  own  is  hard  to  edit  and  maintain  interest  and 
character  for  any  length  of  time. 

For  the  first  two  or  three  months  it  is  not  difficult  to  sustain  a  com- 
paratively satisfactory  appearance  and  quality. 

You  have  had  several  things  yon  want  to  say  and  you  say  them, 
and  then  comes  a  stoppage  in  the  flow  of  ideas.  You  find  it  difficult  to 
fill  the  space  with  forceful,  timely  and  leadable  matter.  Yon  commence 
to  wonder  if  it  is  worth  the  time  and  trouhle,  and  it  is  right  here  most  of 
the  house  organs  come  to  grief. 

We  call  it  a  "house  organ"  because  it  reflects  the  ideas  and  person-  ^"^  ^"  ■= 
ality  of  the  house  issuing  it;  it  is  the  means  of  expression  of  the  house's  ocsu" 
ideas  and  brains  and  point  of  view,  by  which  the  house  becomes  known 
to  the  world  at  large,  and  by  which  its  repute  and  character  are  to  he  dcter^ 

mined. 

Hence,  we  shall  call  the  magazine,  leaflet,  booklet  issued  in  the  inter- 
est of  a  single  bank  or  financial  concern  a  "house  organ." 

The  house  organ  is  an  advertisement  disguised  as  a  regular  publi- 
cation. 

It  is  generally  sent  free  of  charge  and  often  contains  no  advertise- 
ments except  those  of  its  spoTisors. 

It  is  generally  conceded,  however,  that  these  two  things  are  its  chief 
weakness  as  a  business  proposition,  and  even  as  an  advertisement. 

The  pubhcation  a  man  pays  for  he  appreciates  and  will  read  more 
closely  than  the  one  he  receives  for  nothing. 

Many  advertisers  using  trade  publications  refuse  to  use  the  medium 
with  a  large  free  list,  because  they  know  it  has  little  influence  and  value, 
if  people  will  not  pay  for  it. 

Advertisements  of  other  concerns  published  in  a  paper,  argue  a  faith 
in  the  publication,  and  there  is  an  atmosphere  of  value,  stability  and  inter- 
est when  the  publication  has  the  appearance  of  business. 

House  organs  are  of  two  kinds  in  the  field  of  financial  advertising —  Two  zind* 
tlie  one  lo  advance  the  merits  of  commercial  and  savings  banks  and  trust 
companies,  the  other  to  advance  the  business  of  the  bond  and  invest- 
ment house. 
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Considering  the  house  organ  of  a  commercial  bank,  it  is  an  excellent 
method  of  advertising  in  widely  scattered  rural  communities,  where  a 
knowledge  of  banking  is  primitive  and  the  working  force  of  the  bank  is 
not  enough  to  pennit  of  the  frequent  absence  of  the  cashier. 

Having  had  the  privilege  of  investigating  the  workings  of  the  house 
organ  advertisers  through  the  testimony  of  over  five  hundred  banks  of  all 
kinds,  which  issued  such  publications,  I  feel  free  to  say  that  I  know  of  no 
method  of  periodical  advertising  that  will  appeal  so  strongly  to  country 
business  and  to  some  classes  of  city  business  as  the  house  organ. 

The  following  from  Mr.  W.  M.  Mason,  cashier  of  the  State  Bank, 
Bancroft,  S.  D.,  is  typical  of  the  reports  made  by  bankers  in  agricultural 
districts: 

1    .        We  can  truthfully  say  the  house  organ,  "Bancroft  Progress"  is  a  winner  for 
I    our  bank.     We  commenced  in  Marcli,  1(105,  and  continued  until  January,  1906,  when 
we  stopped  to  see  what  effect  the  paper  had. 

During  the  time  the  paper  was  in  circulation  we  saw  deposits  made  that  cer- 
tainly came  from  hiding.  One  man  brought  in  $1,400  in  gold,  sewed  up  in  a  sack 
and  placed  in  a  baking  powder  can.  He  said  he  had  not  understood  banks  or  how 
to  keep  an  account,  but  had  thought  that  we  charged  for  keeping  money! 

I  am  now  operating  three  banks— this  one,  one  at  Carpenter,  and  one  at 
Yale.     We  are  going  to  resume  the  paper  next  month  and  never  stop  it  again. 

You  will  not  feel  the  returns  much  until  the  paper  has  been  circulated  about 
five  months.  Then  you  will  discover  the  people  taking  out  pass  books  or  certificates 
of  deposit  instead  of  wadding  Che  money  down  in  their  pants. 

At  first  we  accepted  advertising  from  the  stores  of  our  town  sufficient  to 
pay  the  whole  cost  of  the  paper,  but  finally  decided  it  was  better  for  us  to  give 
more  attention  to  our  ad  on  the  back  page  and  to  have  all  the  rest  of  the  space 
filled  with  reading  matter.  It  has  more  effect  on  the  people  that  way.  The  paper 
itself  tells  all  the  whys  and  wherefores  about  banking,  and  the  ad  on  the  back 
shows  up  the  remedy. 

°  On  the  other  hand,  it  succeeds  in  many  of  the  small  towns.    Kala- 

mazoo, Mich.,  is  a  city  of  30,000  people,  in  the  heart  of  an  active  terri- 
tory.   The  cashier  of  Bowman's  Bank  there  says: 

In  the  three  months  we  have  issued  the  "New  Era  Banker,"  the  number  of  cus- 
tomers in  our  savings  deparlmetit  has  steadily  increased,  and  we  give  the  paper  the 
credit  of  bringing  at  least  half  of  them.  Our  method  of  distribution  so  far  has 
been  as  follows;  To  start  with  we  made  a  selected  list  from  our  city  directory  and 
from  this  we  are  making  a  regular  list.  This  we  can  change  from  time  to  time  if 
we  desire  so  as  to  cover  the  whole  city.  The  change  can  be  made  by  one  month 
dropping  the  names  eommencinp;  with  "A."  a  couple  of  months  later  we  can  drop 
the  ones  with  "B"  and  so  on.  We  find  that  quite  a  few  enjoy  reading  the  paper  so 
much  that  they  do  not  like  to  miss  a  number  and  they  ask  lis  to  mail  them  one.  so 
these  are  placed  on  a  permanent  mailing  list. 

A  Nebraska  man,  Mr.  J.  S.  Adair,  cashier  of  the  City  National  Bank. 
Kearney,  Neb.,  (6,000  popuiatior.1  i^ays: 
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One  o(  the  notable  results  from  our  publication  of  "The  Thrifty  American"  was    On*  Fwm 

this :  Kabiuku 

A  certain  farmer  of  this  locality,  after  receiving  the  second  number  of  our 
paper,  came  in  to  see  us  about  it.  He  said  he  did  not  know  much  about  a  bank, 
and  had  never  had  any  dealings  with  one.  The  paper  has  interested  him  and  he 
wanted  to  ask  a  tew  questions  about  opening  an  account.  We  explained  and  he 
departed.  The  next  week  he  came  in  with  a  grain  sack  of  silver  and  bills,  which 
we  counted  over  and  found  the  amount  to  be  over  $3,000.  This  hoard  represented 
his  savings  of  years,  wliich  would  probably  never  have  been  brought  to  the  bank 
if  we  had  not  sent  out  the  liltle  paper. 

The  liouse  organ  is  not  alone  of  value  in  agricultural  comnninities, 
but  it  is  a  power  where,  the  city  bank  has  a  savings  department  and  issit- 
uated  in  a  district  to  which  it  can  readily  draw  the  wage-earners. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  you  can  publish  a  house  organ : 

(a)  Edit  it  and  publish  it  yourself. 

(b)  Subscrilie  for  one  of  those  published  on  the  co-operative  or 
syndicate  plan. 

The  objections  to  the  first  way  are  time,  aptitude  and  expense.    The  wiy  houm 
average  bank  that  can  use  a  house  organ  to  advantage  has  not  enough  B^timM* 
office  force  to  give  a  competent  man  the  time  to  edit  a  publication  of  this  •  '*aan 
character.     It  is  quite  easy  to  write  enough  copy  to  fill  the  pages,  but  it 
is  an  altogether  different  thing  to  write  enough  interesting  copy  each 
issue,  so  that  people  will  not  lose  interest  in  it,  thereby  rendering  it  inef- 
fective and  unprofitable. 

The  small  bank  cannot  afford  to  prepare  its  own  copy  and  to  pay 
the  price  of  printing  an  exclusive  publication,  hence  it  turns  to  the  co-op- 
erative basis. 

The  large  bank  in  cities  of  100,000  people  and  having  an  appropria- 
tion of  $3,000  a  year  to  spend  in  advertising  can  afford  to  publish  its  own 
house  organ. 

The  house  organ  has  an  opportunity  to  reflect  local  conditions  on 
every  page,  and  it  can  most  convincingly  reflect  the  personality  and  char- 
acter of  the  bank  itself. 

These  things  are  essential  to  the  greatest  measure  of  success  because  ^  *>>• 
the  public  of  the  larger  city  is  more  difficult  to  attract  and  interest. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  individual  house  organs  published, 
but  few  are  largely  successful,  because  house  organs  call  for  a  class  of 
editorial  management  that  is  not  readily  obtainable  at  a  salary  the  aver- 
age advertising  appropriation  can  stand.     The  copies  of  house  organs 
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available  show  on  critical  analysis  a  too  exclusive  concern  with  the  adver- 
tising of  the  banks  and  things  financial. 

Every  page  has  been  made  to  yiekl  encomiums  for  the  bank,  its 
officers,  stockholders  or  largest  customers. 

Florid  T««j  People  seldom  read  obituaries  after  a  man  dies  unless  he  was  remark- 

tii*  K«d«  3ble  in  life,  and  lo  have  llorid  laffy  applied  while  he  is  yet  alive  is  likely  to 
make  one  impatient,  to  say  the  least. 

Let  me  suggest  typical  contents  of  an  eight-page  bouse  organ  for  a 
bank  having  a  savings  <lepartment  in  a  city  of  20O.(X>0  inhabitants. 

The  bank  is  an  oh!  institution  and  the  officers  well  known  business 
men  in  the  city. 

The  house  organ  is  circulated  in  the  small  residence  district,  among 
the  mill  and  factory  workers. 

The  pages  are  7x10  inches  in  size  and  each  page,  if  set  solid,  would 
require  about   1.250  words,  which  will  give  a  very  generous  amount  of 
.    reading. 

The  pages  are  made  up  to  look  like  a  small  edition  of  "The  Saturday 

Evening  Post." 

vmmim  th.  ][  jg  printed  on  the  best  of  coated  stock,  in  one  color  of  ink.     We 

On   have  given  the  publication  a  title,  containing  some  bint  of  our  purpose, 

such  as  "Money,"  "Money  Talks,"  "Bank  News"  or  "Bank  Talk,"  or 

o(niie  name  embodying  the  name  of  the  bank. 

We  lay  out  a  dummy  of  our  eight  pages,  so  that  we  may  know 
exactly  what  we  want  to  allot  to  each  page,  and  where  we  shall  start  and 
end  with  the  material  we  have  at  hand. 

c«t«u  I-'IRST  PM;E—"A  Talk  to  the  Man  on  a  Salary,"  by  E.  M.  Jones. 

president  of  the  bank.  Mr.  Jones  dictated  this  lo  the  stenographer,  and 
it  was  rewritten  and  livened  up  a  bit  by  the  man  who  did  our  advertising. 
Illustrated  with  a  cut  of  Mr.  Jones  in  his  office  and  a  photo  of  a  clerk  at 
work  in  the  lower  nght-ban<l  corner.  This  page  is  "display."  using 
larger  type  than  in  the  rest  of  tbe  pages  and  arranged  so  as  to  have  the 
value  of  a  page  illustration. 

SECOND  PAGE — Leading  article  about  the  new  industries  coming 
to  town,  and  why  tbe  town's  growth  means  .simiething  in  every  wage- 
earner's  pocket ;  why  they  should  help  to  keep  our  town  clean  and  always 
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boost  it.  Illustrated  with  cuts  of  tlie  prominent  new  arrivals.  witU  a  short, 
sane,  conservative  review  of  their  careers.  Fill  out  with  some  short, 
pithy  paragraphs  about  the  local  men  who  are  winning  their  way. 

THIRD  PAGE—A  good  short  story  of  a  page  length,  taken  from 
some  publication ;  subject  business  and  l.iisincs:;  men.  It  won't  be  a  Sun- 
day-school yarn  of  unrealities,  but  a  good.  clc;m  sitjry  that  men  will  read 
because  it  is  tnie  to  life  and  intcrcsliug. 

FOURTH  /Mf^/:— .Some  talk  about  the  men  who  save.     Suggest  a  ' 
plan  for  a  cottage  that  could  be  bnilt  by  a  man  who  conid  save  $10  a 
month. 

FIFTH  PAGE — What  the  manufacturing  plants  are  doing.  A 
review  of  the  city  and  ctninly.  and  a  paragraph  or  two  {if  general  out- 
look over  the  whole  country,  so  that  your  people  may  know  what  is 
going  on.  We  will  not  talk  panics,  l;ut  here  we  will  show  how  and  why 
prosperity  is  helped  or  retardeti. 

SIXTH  /^JG£— Household  Economics.— Dealing  with  the  charge 
accounts  at  the  .store,  and  why  they  are  temptations  for  the  man  on  a 
small  salary ;  the  liltlc  things  in  which  economy  may  be  pracliced.  This  is 
a  page  for  small  paragraphs. 

SEVENTH  /MG7;— "Better  Ways  for  the  Small  Storekeeper" 
clipped  from  the  various  business  publications;  and  we  will  use. this  page 
also  for  instructive  talks  on  banking  for  the  young  business  man. 

EIGHTH  PAGE — .Anecdotes,  jokes  and  pithy  sayings  of  interest  to 
men  and  women. 

IN  GEN  ERA  L^.Wl  through  the  paper  of  course  there  will  lie  tittle 
spaces  to  be  filled  in.  In  these  we  will  put  ])aragraphs  about  the  hank  and 
its  work;  items  of  news  about  the  world  of  money,  improvements,  visitors 
and  what  we  have  to  offer  to  the  money  saver. 

On  every  page  there  slumld  be  at  least  one  illustration.  From  time 
to  time  we  will  run  articles  by  prominent  lawyers  on  business  law,  such 
as  leases  and  borrowing  money  from  loan  sharks.  Business  men  will 
write  about  the  kind  of  an  employee  they  can't  get  along  without.  A  local 
advertising  man  will  write  about  advertising  for  the  small  retailer.  A 
prominent  woman  will  write  about  the  business  of  housekeeping. 

We  will  have  reprints  from  other  papers  of  articles  on  savings  and 
the  business  situation. 
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It  happens,  too,  that  we  must  get  all  this  done  for  us,  so  we  go  to 
the  town  newspapers  and  pick  out  the  newspaper  man  whom  we  think 
promises  best,  lay  before  him  our  plan  and  dummy  and  tell  him  to  get-the 
articles. 

Probably  he  may  write  most  of  them  himself,  but  he  gets  ideas  by 
dint  of  questioning. 

How  to  flat  We  have  subscribed  to  a  press  clipping  bureau  for  the  bank  adver- 

K»t«ka,  ud  lising  ideas  we  can  get,  and  we  soon  have  clippings  from  all  over  the 
'"'"'■  country  on  every  topic  we  want  to  touch. 

We  find  tiie  services  of  our  newspaper  friend  cost  us  about  $5  or  $10. 
generally  the  former  price. 

Our  clippings  cost  us  a  dollar  or  so. 

Our  printer  is  instructed  to  set  the  pa|>er  up  in  "Caslon  Old  Style," 
with  running  heads. 

We  have  a  good  printer,  who  catches  the  idea  of  making  it  look  like 
a  publication  instead  of  a  circular. 

When  it  comes  from  the  press  we  have  a  house  organ  that  is  at  once 
attractive  and  interesting,  and  it  is  our  own,  from  cover  to  cover. 

There  is,  however,  another  class  of  house  organ  to  which  more  than 
a  thousand  small  as  well  as  large  banks  owe  their  advertising  success.  It 
is  the  co-operative  house  organ.  There  are  several  kinds,  and  there  is 
one  good  kind. 

The  co-operative  organ  that  is  filled  with  glittering  generalities  and 
gives  you  a  small  space  on  the  back  page  for  a  display  advertisement  is 
cheap  and  weak,  and  has  little  benefit  to  impart. 

BBooaHfiJ  The   publisher   of   the   most    successful    co-operative   house   organ 

p,p,"  recently  took  me  through  his  plant  and  showed  me  the  method  he  has  of 
handling  the  paper  for  nearly  a  thousand  different  customers. 

In  the  first  place,  his  editorial  staff  costs  him  nearly  $5,000  a  year, 

and  he  pays  for  stories  and  articles  about  $2,500  a  year  more.     His  pub- 

"  lications  are  just  as  carefully  edited  as  a  big  monthly  would  be.    Trained 

men  bring  all  their  brains  and  ability  to  bear  on  the  subject  of  advertising 

and  getting  results. 

Each  paper  consists  of  eight  pages,  printed  on  good  stock  and  well 
displayed,  character  of  the  recipient  considered. 
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On  the  fourth  and  fifth  pages  there  are  half-page  spaces  left  for  the  '""  "-k*-"* 

^   °  rot-  will    OoBtsnta 

local  bank  to  fill  with  timely  articles  or  local  advertising  that  would  help 
pay  the  cost  of  the  paper  and  its  mailing. 

On  the  eighth  page  there  is  another  half  page  left  open,  where  the 
bank  generally  has  a  display  dealing  with  some  particular  item  of  its 
work. 

Almost  all  the  syndicated  papers  make  the  mistake  of  sugar-coating 
the  advertising  with  a  lot  of  old  jokes  clipped  from  the  comic  weeklies 
and  ancient  anecdotes  from  the  lay  press. 

There  seems  to  be  an  attempt  to  get  as  far  away  as  possible  from 
the  business  of  life  and  banking,  and  to  let  the  display  advertising  do  all 
the  actual  work. 

Experience  has  proved  this  to  be  poor  policy.  The  duty  of  the  editor 
of  any  house  organ  is  to  make  the  story  and  the  advertising  of  his  house 
interesting  and  attractive. 

Syndicate  advertising  of  any  kind  has  too  many  inherent  weaknesses 
to  combat  to  ignore  any  possible  element  of  strength. 

The  strength  of  the  very  successful  syndicate  referred  to  lies  in  its  JJ*-?^"!^ 
strict  and  frank  adherence  to  the  business  for  which  any  house  organ  is 
published.    It  is  edited  with  the  assumption  that  its  readers  are  interested 
in  banking  and  its  closely  allied  subjects,  and  a  glance  at  a  typical  list  of 
contents  of  one  of  these  syndicate  papers  will  show  how  strong  they  are: 

FIRST  PAGE — "A  Few  Suggestions  to  Depositors,  Present  and 
Prospective,"  illustrated  with  form  of  deposit  ticket  and  bringing  out 
how  simple  it  is  to  0]>en  a  bank  account. 

SECOND  P^G£— "Pasteboard  Proclivities."  by  Elbert  Hubbard, 
a  bit  of  a  talk  by  one  of  the  cleverest  of  latter-day  philosophers  to  the 
young  man  who  would  succeed. 

THIRD  PAGE — Miscellaneous  clippings  on  such  subjects  as  "Just  ^^l^^nil 
a  Line  or  Two" — short,  pithy  sayings;  "Western  Hustle,"  "An  Easter  »»  *—" 
Suggestion,"  being  a  httle  sermon  on  the  nest  egg, 

FOURTH  PAGE — Clippings  from  newspapers,  showing  the  folly 
of  keeping  money  in  the  house;  a  half  page  of  ads  from  the  local  mer- 
chants, 

FIFTH  PAGE — Some  more  local  ads  and  clippings,  embodying 
humor  about  saving  or  spending  money. 
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^^i«i  SIXTH  P.-iG£— "Two-Minute  Talks,"   (general  heading)   under 

which  "Little  Things — How  Big  They  Are,"  showing  how  the  little  pur- 
chases mount  up  in  the  course  of  a  year;  a  short  story,  "Two  Dollars  a 
Week." 

SEl'ENTH  PAGE— Stories  from  the  daily  press,  "Starts  with 
IJinie:     Now  Rich,"  etc. 

EIGHTH  PAGE^Stor>t:s  of  losses  by  fire  and  a  little  story  about  a 
iiank  of  England  note. 

This  publication  uuist  appeal  strongly  to  the  country  hanker  and  his 
public  and  to  the  city  i)ank  afler  saviiigs  deposits  among  the  wage-earners. 

The  language  is  simple  and  the  ideas  are  easily  grasped.  There  is 
no  lazy  thinking  or  cloudy  talk  about  the  complex  problems  of-finance. 

Partisan  questions  affecting  the  business  of  the  country  are  ignored. 

The  appeal  is  made  on  the  ground  of  the  every-day  life  of  the  man 
who  has  to  count  the  pennies  of  the  income  and  outgo. 

It  gets  close  to  him  because  it  offers  something  that  he  can  grasp  and 
comprehend. 

Ediioriii  It  ignores  Wall  Street  stories  of  fabulous  gain — it  leaves  the  specu- 

lative questions  on  the  other  side  of  the  fence  and  shows  that  the  safe  and 
sane  way  to  a  competency  if  not  wealth;  to  contentment  if  not  hixnry,  is 
by  the  old,  safe,  commonplace  road  of  spending  less  than  you  make,  and 
placing  the  difference  where  it  will  grow  when  you  sleep  as  well  as  when 
you  are  awake. 

In  arriving  at  the  value  of  the  house  organ  a  letter  embodying  a 
definite  line  of  questions  was  sent  to  731  banks  using  bouse  organs,  asking 
them  for  information  that  might  be  fouml  interesting  in  a  discussion  of 
this  particular  phase  of  advertising.  Tiic  following  is  some  of  the  infor- 
ninlion  returned: 

mt  Fieti  Letters  sent  out   73 1 

Replies  received   ''1 1 1 

Those  who  simply  said  it  "paid" 573 

Those  who  said  it  "did  not  pay" 41 

Those  who  gave  figures  of  growth 407 

Those  who  could  trace  business  to  house  organ 
in   specific  instances 354 
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Those  who  gave  instances  where  particular  "^ 

stories  or  articles  in  house  organs  produced 
results 117 

Average  number  of  depositors  in  731  banks. ,  883 
Average  population  of  the  towns  and  cities.  .4739* 

There  were  209  towns  of  2.000  population  aii<l  less. 

There  were  171  (owns  of  2,000  population  and  less  than  6,000. 

There  were  109  towns  of  6,000  population  and  less  than  10.000. 

There  were  61  towns  of  10,000  population  and  less  than  25,000. 

There  were  28  towns  of  25,000  population  and  less  than  50,000. 

There  were  10  towns  of  50,000  population  and  less  than  100.000. 

There  was  i  town  of  over  100,000  population. 

These  figures  will  suggest  some  inteiesting  information  when  even 
superficially  analyzed. 

It  is  not  hard  to  understand  why  rural  communities  have  shown 
the  strongest  endorsement,  because  it  is  in  the  country  that  most  of  the 
new  banks  have  been  opened  since  the  authorization  of  $25,000  banks, 

-A.!!  the  above  banks,  it  must  be  remembered,  were  using  other  forms 
of  advertising  as  well  as  the  house  organ. 

In  fact,  the  returns  showed  that  but  3 1  per  cent,  of  those  that  were  intuanoi 
most  enthusiastic  in  their  approval  of  the  house  organ  tied  themselves  to  '-^^^ 
it  exclusively.    There  was  a  considerable  relative  expenditure  for  calen- 
dars and  the  inevitable  souvenir. 

There  are  certain  phases  of  the  editorial  conduct  of  such  a  publica- 
tion that  must  be  considered. 

It  does  not  require  a  genius  to  make  a  very  creditable  house  organ, 
and  it  won't  require  all  a  man's  time.  Pick  out  a  clerk  of  ambition,  or  if 
you  haven't  any  in  your  bank,  interest  one  of  the  local  newspaper  men. 

Let  him  listen  to  what  people  say  about  your  little  paper.  Let  him 
make  a  note  of  any  little  happening,  get  a  story  from  real  life — encour- 
age him  to  write  it  up  for  your  paper.  Let  him  keep  in  touch  with  your 
printers,  and  if  yon  are  .subscribing  to  a  co-operative  or  syndicate  paper. 
let  him  send  these  items  or  stories  to  occupy  the  space  you  are  permitted 
to  fill 
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I  parts  of  the  paper.     Change  your  advertisement  every  issue,  keeping  in 
'"*  '*  mind  the  value  of  news  and  personahty. 

Just  as  soon  as  your  issue  for  the  month  comes  in  make  up  a  httle 
note  about  it  to  be  put  in  your  local  newspaper.  Don't  be  afraid  to  say 
nice  things  about  it — make  the  people  want  to  see  it  and  read  it. 

Once  in  awhile  you  will  have  a  story  or  article  in  the  paper  that  the 
public  school  teacher  would  be  glad  to  read  to  her  students,  especially  if 
you  have  been  offering  a  prize  for  the  best  story,  or  have  offered  a  prize 
to  the  boy  or  girl  who  proved  the  better  in  a  debate  on  some  such  topic 
as,  "Resolved :  The  savings  bank  has  done  more  than  life  insurance  for 
humanity." 

Of  course,  there  are  a  hundred  ways  in  which  such  interest  may  be 
aroused,  and  many  of  these  will  appear  to  any  man  who  gives  it  thought 
and  keeps  his  mind  open  to  advertising  suggestion. 

No  paper  will  run  itself.  It  cannot  work  out  its  own  salvation.  You 
must  take  an  interest  in  it,  to  see  that  it  goes  out  every  month  to  your 
list — that  you  change  the  reading  matter  in  your  space  every  month. 

Even  as  this  is  written  the  monthly  and  weekly  press,  awakening  to 
the  needs  of  the  people  and  the  demands  of  the  hour,  teem  with  articles 
on  "Pitfalls  of  Speculation,"  "Fools  and  Their  Money,"  "Your  Savings." 

Why? 

Because  the  people  ask  for  it?  Hardly;  but  because  the  people 
need  it. 

It  is  realized  that  it  is  largely  from  the  savings  bank  depositors  that 
tiie  fakir  gets  his  support  and  re-ips  his  wealth. 

<»i  rorci  The  men  who  write  the  pros|)ectuses  and  advertisements  of  the  fake 

'"  ''"*  mining,  oil,  and  other  schemes  are  men  who  get  handsome  salaries  for 

their  ability  to  make  the  story  appear  truthful,  make  it  read  well  and 

promise  enough. 

Leaving  out  the  question  of  morals,  brainy  men  do  this  work,  and 
their  advertising  brings  handsome  returns. 

What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?     What  are  you  doing? 

Meet  pen  with  pen,  face  the  issue  in  your  own  little  paper,  teach 
sound  principles,  scare  them  into  being  careful. 
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You  owe  the  ignorant,  credulous  element  of  the  public  a  duty — to 
protect  its  money  from  the  safe-blower,  the  yeggmaii  and  the  hold-up 
man,  and  you  cheerfully  fulfill  that  duty. 

You  go  so  far  to  the  best  of  your  ability,  yet  you  do  not  go  far  ^,EMB»hi 
enough. 

You  do  not  protect  your  public  from  the  far  more  insidious  thief 
and  bunco  man,  who  paints  impossible  returns  for  the  man  with  a  dol- 
lar, and  steals  it  out  of  your  keeping  for  his  own  purposes. 

The  banks  of  this  country  are  spending  thousands  of  dollars  a 
month  to  get  money  into  their  savings  departments,  yet  they  are 
spending  but  a  very  little  to  keep  it  there.  Every  banker  who  has  passed 
his  adolescence  far  enough  to  be  a  safe  custodian  of  other  people's  wealth, 
■knows  what  a  dollar  can  do,  he  knows  what  these  fake  mining  proposi- 
tions are,  and  he  knows  he  can  gain  confidence  no  more  quickly  than  by 
protecting  his  people  against  bad  invesiments. 

Yet,  through  false  modesty  or  worse,  a  stiff-necked  pride  or  a  wob- 
bly conviction,  he  refuses  to  interfere  with  what  he  considers  "the  other 
man's  business." 

Nearly  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  banks  which  had  house  organs 
published  advertisements  from  local  merchants,  which  small  income 
helped  to  defray  the  expense. 

There  is  another  side  to  this  matter  of  outside  advertising  which  cinaidir 
should  be  very  carefully  weighed ;  i.  e,,  the  good  that  these  advertisements  ^^^J 
from  merchants  and  depositors  can  do  the  bank.     In  looking  over  the  "TBrtiiim 
papers  any  advertising  man  will  be  forced  to  notice  the  weakness  of  such 
advertising.     The  copy  is  generally  very  poor,  the  space  small  and  the 
whole  thing  breathes  the  presence  of  the  "complimentary  card"  from  the 
man  who  has  been  held  up  for  a  contribution. 

That  is  wrong. 

No  man  should  be  asked  to  give  you  an  advertisement  for  your  pub- 
lication unless  it  promises  to  pay  him.  It  never  pays  a  bank  to  ask 
something  for  nothing. 

It  never  pays  a  banker  to  put  himself  under  obligation  to  his  cus- 
tomers for  a  few  paltry  dollars. 

If  your  local  dealers  want  to  use  your  publication,  if  they  get 
returns  from  it,  well  and  good,  sell  it  to  them,  but  do  not  ask  for  it,  or 
expect  it. 
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It  Uuesn't  pay  to  do  it. 

Probably  tbis  pbasc  of  the  subject  <Uiesn't  affect  the  Httle  advertiser 
approached  by  the  bank  bouse  organ,  in  a  siiiali  town  so  much  as  it  does 
the  advertiser  who  is  approaclied  by  the  pulihsher  uf  tlie  "ofiicia!  organ" 
of  the  larger  Ijank  in  the  large  cities. 
.  In  many  cases  the  importunities  and  canvassing  has  l)ec<mie  burden- 

some, approaching,  in  cases  I  know  of,  the  level  of  genteel  blackmail. 

The  people  who  ;ell  l.anks  their  supplies  and  ctpiipment  are  doing 
business  on  a  competitive  margin.  Tlie  bank  has  placed  its  orders  on  the 
price  basis. 

Why  it  should  expect,  therefore,  that  the  men  who  sell  it  goods 
should  supixirl  its  advertising,  is  difficult  to  understand. 

These  publications,  it  is  fair  to  presume,  have  a  circulation  commen- 
surate with  their  influence. 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  the  rate  is  generally  two  to  three 
times  the  rate  charged  ]>er  thousand  for  any  other  pubHcation  covering 
the  same  field,  and  the  editing,  management  and  publishing  of  the  organ 
are  all  conducted  on  the  basis  of  advertising  the  hank;  or,  if  it  is  not 
that,  so  poorly  done  from  a  financial  and  cemimercial  standpoint  as  to 
merit  hut  little  financial  support  from  the  business  world. 

Tiiere  is  a  very  distinct  field  of  usefulness  for  the  b.ink  house  organ. 

It  belongs  in  that  field  and  it  has  neither  right  nor  influence  out- 
side of  it. 

The  backbone  of  the  circulation  of  any  hank's  house  organ  must  be 
the  bank's  depositors:  after  them  its  immediate  community,  and  then 
where  any  business  may  be. 

As  long  as  the  house  organ  is  a  local  publication,  an  expression  of 
[  the  voice  and  thought  of  the  banker  on  topics  that  are  of  moment  to  his 
own  people,  the  advertising  is  cfYeclive  and  the  expenditure  has  some 
hope  of  profit.  So  long  a.s  the  circulati<in  can  lie  confined  to  those  whom 
the  hanker  knows  he  wants  to  reach,  and  whose  commercial  needs  he  can 
care  for  when  the  advertising  has  done  its  best,  the  money  paid  for  put- 
ting it  into  the  hands  of  llie  possible  customer  has  some  chance  of  get- 
ting back  to  the  bank. 

But  it  doesn't  ]tay  the  local  banker  to'  cast  his  bread  too  far  out 
on  the  waters,  because  llit-rc  arc  too  many  shores  wiiere  competition  lies 
waiting,  and  the  tides  and  winds  arc  fickle. 
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111  a  large  way  the  outline  of  a  publication  for  a  large  city  bank  can 
be  arranged  to  accomplish  two  distinctly  different  things: 

(a)  To  get  at  the  business  man  and  the  wage-earner  locally. 

(b)  To  interest  the  small  banker  in  the  country,  whose  balances  are 
always  very  comfortable  things  to  have  about  the  place. 

The  first  house  organ  outlined  was  calculated  to  appeal  to  the 
bank  having  small  business  men  and  wage-earners  In  its  territory. 

***  '-^  Men    do    not    want    business,  business,  business,    incessantly    and 

BsaiiMM"  insistently  hurled  at  them.  They  want  a  diversion— they  want  talks  about 
life  and  its  interesting,  humorous,  entertaining  side.  The  house  organ 
gives  this  opportunity,  because  the  a<lvertiser  has  room  to  spread,  to  do 
talking  in  a  way  that  permits  of  a  friendly  feeling  being  aroused  at  one 
sitting. 

I  have  always  believed  that  the  bank  house  organ  should  be  largely 
personal  in  its  character;  i.  e.,  that  it  should  talk  about  people,  the  losses, 
successes  and  failures  of  people. 

As  the  house  organ  can  be  distributed  to  those  whom  you  select,  you 
can  write  with  a  definite  public  constantly  in  your  mind. 

The  editor  of  one  of  these  publications  told  me  recently  that  he 
always  prepared  copy  for  the  house  organ  to  be  distributed  to  the  factory 
hands  and  mill  workers  on  the  lines  of  scare  'em.  The  stories  have  to 
be  melodramatic  and  the  literary  colors  laid  on  with  a  wide  brush. 

You  must  show  such  people,  -ignorant,  childish,  unlettered  and 
unthinking,  careless  of  the  morrow,  that  the  world  is  not  all  beer  and 
skitlles.  You  must  gather  stories  of  burglaries  and  night  maurauders  for 
those  who  hide  their  savings  in  the  old  jug  or  the  parlor  stove.  You 
must  show  the  poorliouse  to  the  improvident,  the  careless  and  the  indif- 
ferent. 

Force  it  home — they  will  stand  it  and  that  is  your  only  hope  of 
gaining  their  attention, 

s  Kind  of  ^  glance  at  the  most  successful  of  such  publications  will  show  how 

j^p«ii.  these  papers  have  succeeded.     It  has  not  been  to  the  most  cultured  or 

enlightened  or  educated  that  these  little  pai>ers  have  appealed,  but  to  the 

small  wage-earner  in  the  factory  district  of  a  city,  and  to  the  country  man 

whose  town  was  too  small  to  own  a  daily  or  perhaps  a  weekly  paper. 
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On  other  pages  I  show  several  pages  taken  from  the  most  successful 
co-operative  bank  paper  published — Figures  i  to  8  inclusive. 

I  show  in  addition  a  sample  of  pages  taken  from  "The  Commerce 
Monthly,"  a  publication  of  the  Bank  of  Commerce,  St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  also 
the  "Van  Norden  Magazine,"  which  originally  started  as  a  publication 
by  the  Van  Norden  Trust  Company,  New  York, — Figure  9. 

These  latter  publications  are  typical  of  that  class  of  house  organs  ="  'if'"" 
which  are  intended  to  procure  business  from  country  bankers  and  large  onn  uto  bi( 
commercial  houses.     They  have  little  or  no  power  to  attract  the  sav-  *""*"»•" 
ings  depositor,  but  are  useful  as  a  means  of  communication  between  the 
banker  and  his  world  of  dollars.    Originally  these  two  publications  were 
started  by  the  employees  of  the  respective  institutions,  and  have  grown 
until  they  became  full-fledged  magazines,  of  wider  editorial  horizon  and 
aims  than  the  service  of  the  interests  of  the  employees  of  the  bank.    It  is 
probable,  however,  that  neither  of  these  publications  represents  what  will 
soon  be  recognized  as  an  entirely  new  character  of  monthly  business 
journalism. 

The  new  business  publication  will  be  a  review  of  business  reviews, 
embodying  within  its  covers  a  complete  digest  of  the  business  thought, 
news  and  happenings  of  the  month  as  seen  through  the  eyes  of  trained 

business  observers. 

These  business  publications  now  sent  out  by  banks  will  give  place 
to  interesting  and  suggestive  reviews  of  business,  reflecting  new  methods 
and  the  growth  of  the  mind  as  well  as  the  body  of  commerce. 

There  are  yet  lots  of  room  for  good  publications  issued  by  banks. 

The  circulation  of  a  house  organ  is  another  matter.  Of  course  you 
will  have  a  permanent  list,  made  up  from  your  customers  and  possible 
customers.  These  latter,-  in  a  town  of  over  twenty-five  hundred,  must 
be  carefully  sifted  out  of  those  who  can  he  of  little-  service  to  you.  The 
making  and  handling  of  mailing  lists  will  be  treated  later. 

There  are  numerous  ways  of  circulating  special  editions  of  your  cinmutiMi 
house  organ.     If  you  have  an  issue  in  which  there  is  a  story  about  a 
factory  man — how  he  built  himself  a  home  or  saved  money  and  "got 
ahead" — get  it  to  your  factory  people. 

You  know  when  your  factories  pay  off — see  that  copies  go  to  the 
homes  of  the  men  the  same  night. 
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Paste  a  pink  slip  on  the  front  page  of  tlie  paper  with  this  printed 


Start    an 

Account 
with    $1 

Tomorrow 

Open 

until    9 

P.    M. 

Always  have  a  pile  of  the  papers  in  a  handy  place  in  your  banking 
rooms  so  any  visitor  can  take  one.  Don't  he  afraid  to  put  a  readable 
sign  with  "TAKE  ONE"  on  the  pile. 

The  best  place  to  put  them  is  over  the  check  desk  and  at  the  teller's 
window. 

Put  a  bundle  of  the  papers  in  tiie  postoffioe,  in  the  hoicl  foyers  and 
in  the  waiting  rooms  of  the  railway  stations  or  depots. 

When  you  are  sending  it  out  have  it  neatly  wrapped,  carefully 
addressed,  and  see  that  your  entire  li^t  receives  it  promptly  each  month. 

Get  used  to  buying  a  thousand  stamps  at  a  time  and  using  them. 

'  The  house  organ  of  the  stock  and  bond  house  presents  a  different 

I  phase.     The  house  has  securities  of  greater  or  less  value  to  sell.     It  has 

r.ot  the  same  apparent  disinterestedness  as  llie  savings  liank  to  commend 

its  talk  to  the  public.     The  investing  public,  however,  wants  reasons  and 

facts  and  figures  to  feed  on  and  to  digest.      (Sec  Figure  id.) 

Several  reputable  investment  houses  are  publishing  house  organs 
and  find  them  valuable.  In  the  past,  however,  it  has  generally  been  the 
vehicle  by  which  stocks  and  bonds  of  questionable  value  have  been  niar- 
!:eted.  The  reason  is  not  hard  tii  find.  The  house  organ  appeals  rather  to 
the  small  than  to  the  large  investor.  '!"be  man  with  millions  or  thou- 
sands is  swayed  by  who  is  pninj:!:  in.  ami  the  stories  of  the  brokers,  the 
.';iifsip  of  the  investing  world  a;id  the  re|).ii-t;-  of  his  banker,  broker  or 
personal  experts. 

He  i>ays  little  attention  to  printed  matter  unless  it  has  a  big  ban!; 
or  a  well  known  lirm  of  brokers  standing  sponsor  for  it. 
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If  the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York  or  J.  Pierpout  Morgan  and 
Company,  or  any  one  of  a  hundred  other  houses  of  Hke  reputation,  should 
issue  a  house  organ,  it  would  be  read  and  followed  by  thousands. 

But  these  houses  accomplish  their  work  by  indirection. 

They  have  organs,  however,  by  which  they  get  their  advice  and 
views  before  the  people.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  several  New  York 
dailies,  also  a  weekly  and  a  monthly,  are  owned  by  large  banking  interests, 
and  of  course  their  editorial  policy  is  largely  controlled,  so  far  as  it  can 
affect  stocks,  bonds  and  securities  generally,  by  the  not  always  disin- 
terested wishes  of  the  owners. 

Within  the  past  four  years  the  public  to  the  most  remote  corners 
of  the  land  has  commenced  to  realize  that  the  newspapers,  witJiout  being 
dishonest  or  even  hypocritical,  could  be  falHble  and  blind  to  the  real 
tmth  of  things  as  they  are. 

I  believe  that  it  would  pay  the  most  conservative  and  successful 
house  to  come  out  in  the  open  with  a  house  organ  admittedly  and  can- 
didly its  own.  I  believe  it  would  pay  the  house  and  it  would  aid  in  al- 
laying that  suspicion  of  all  anonymous  financial  news. 

Open  ud  Gudid  fhe  public  wauts  responsibility  to  stand  for  its  financial  news,  and 

AdTsrUiIsc   Bf  . 

Rspouw*  H«i*H  the  big  house  could  gain  a  following  and  obtain  an  influence  much  beyond 
the  possibility  of  present  methods. 

The  trust  company  and  safe  deposit  propositions  readily  lend  them- 
selves to  house  organ  treatment,  because  their  activity,  value  and  char- 
acter are  but  little  understood  among  laymen. 

The  trust  company  with  its  almost  limitless  corporate  ability  to 
take  the  place  of  the  individual  as  agent,  trustee,  administrator,  etc., 
gives  so  much  greater  field  for  education  and  interesting  treatment  that 
it  is  remarkable  that  no  company  has  seize<l  on  the  house  organ  idea  to 
completely  realize  the  power  of  printers'  ink. 

In  New  York  the  several  magazines  that  have  been  started  within 
the  past  two  years  in  the  main  have  degenerated  into  mere  chronicles  of 
the  business  world. 

The  same  error  that  has  made  so  many  smaller  house  organs  inef- 
fective has  laid  its  blight  on  these — the  vain  atlenipt  to  ape  the  large 
monthlies  in  special  features  and  articles  that  took  the  reader  away  from 
the  primary  object  of  the  publication;  i.  e..  to  make  the  work,  the  objects 
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and  the  development  of  the  trust  company  interesting,  attractive  and 
instructive. 

There  is  room  for  a  lot  of  education  along  the  line  of  trust  com-  rj»  Tnut 
pany   work,  and  as  these  companies  must  e\'entually  come  more  and  o^^,', 
more  under  federal  jurisdiction  and  regulation,  it  is  well  for  the  public 
to  know  something  about  their  capacities  and  economic  value,  in  order 
that  all  their  good  may  be  saved  to  the  public. 

The  education  of  the  public  along  the  lines  shown  in  the  advertising 
of  such  concerns  as  the  Cleveland  Trust  Company,  the  Detroit  Trust 
Company  and  a  score  of  others,  is  typical  of  efforts,  not  so  thorough,  com- 
plete and  successful,  perhaps,  made  by  other  companies  in  other  cities, 
but  it  has  scratched  the  surface  of  possibilities. 

Finally  house  organs  have  paid  the  banks. 

But  the  community  looks  for  progress  in  a  bank's  advertising. 

The  same  old  subjects  hashed  over  again  next  year  will  cause  any 
house  organ  to  lose  its  hold  on  the  public.  The  subjects  that  interested 
last  year  are  bald  and  unprofitable  today. 

The  advertising  must  broaden  and  deepen. 

You  must  realize  that  the  A  B  C  of  banking  has  been  taught  and  ""  ""««*• 
new  subjects  must  be  handled  with  force  and  precision.  couidem 

As,  however,  a  bank's  clientele  does  not  change  completely  in  a 
single  year,  yet  it  is  always  adding  new  names  to  its  mailing  lists,  if  it  is 
healthy  and  aggressive,  the  old  subjects  must  always  find  some  space  but 
be  treated  in  a  new.  way. 

The  house  organ,  as  no  other  paper,  cannot  afford  to  stay  outside 
of  the  tide  of  daily  life.  It  gathers  its  appeal  and  force  from  its  touch 
with  the  realities  of  the  every-day  existence  of  every-day  people.  It 
should  not  leave  entirely  to  the  weekly  and  monthly  press  the  decision 
of  subjects  such  as; 

Municipal  Bonds  as  an  Investment. 

When  Railroad  Bonds  Are  Safe. 

How  I  Lost  My  Savings. 

How  the  Farmer  Increases  His  Risks. 

The  Mining  Stock  Fake  and  Fakir. 

When  Buying  Stocks  Is  Gambhng. 
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What  Is  Watered  Stock,  and  How  It  Is  Doae. 

What  Are  Good  Times. 

Who  Has  Credit  at  the  Bank. 

The  Bucket  Shop  and  How  It  Works. 

There  are  hundreds  of  such  subjects  on  which  books  could  be  writ- 
ten for  the  guidance  and  profit  of  the  man  who  knows  so  much  more 
about  making  money  than  keeping  it. 

The  banker's  house  organ  can  preach  safety  and  sanity  in  business. 

Through  it  the  pubhc  can  be  educated  in  good  business  practice  and 
good  banking  methods. 

It  is  a  powerful  force  for  the  preservation  of  that  financial  equilib- 
rium towards  which  all  our  energies  strain. 

It  is  a  good  thing. 
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H  WRITER  *rinUI>E— 1 


Y 


OU  and  I  have  certain  friends  who  occasionally  write  us  charming.   Th«  ouim 


interesting  and  suggestive  letters  that  make  the  day  brighter  and  its 
work  easier. 

There  is  that  spontaneity  about  the  sequence  of  their  ideas  and 
thought,  that  the  delight  of  such  a  letter  is  one  of  the  things  toward 
which  we  look  after  we  have  made  our  contribution  to  the  daily  inter- 
change. 

Sometimes  we  are  a  bit  envious  of  the  ease  with  which  a  friend 
seems  to  write,  telling  us  his  thoughts,  suggesting  himself  so  completely 
that  we  seem  to  feel  his  presence  beside  us. 

Such  is  the  art  of  letter  writing. 

It  is  not  the  mere  stringing  together  of  words,  nor  is  it  grammar, 
nor  punctuation,  nor  physical  construction,  nor  yet  the  culture 
of  the  writer. 

It  is  more  subtle — it  is  a  psychic  attitude  of  mind,  a  magnetic  sym- 
pathy of  feeling,  expressing  themselves. 

As  President  Hadley  of  Yale  University,  said  in  a  public  address: 
"One  may  be  a  graduate  of  a  university  and  not  be  able  to  write  a  good 
business  letter." 


of   tha   LftttarB 
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^irst  9fationai  S^ank 

CAPITAL  •2S.OOO.O0 

SmUk»Ui9,   Ohio,    Cot.    I. 


Tan  r»asfla  Th?  Tou  abould  garrr  a 
1  BICADSI.  reur  aonty  t>  a»far  in  tHa 


3  BICAUaS.  varlnf  bills  \f   gh»c)[  la  tk*  alaplsit  and  ■ 


4  BlUnu,  ■  ohack  bset  la  muoii  nora  ODBTenlaat  to  carrr  than  a  arillst  fill 
■allat,  iha  atorj  la  fllffaraot. 


9  SICAUSI.  jrour  raturnal.  Banoelled  ohaoka.  with  properlr  kapt  atuDa,  and  tta 
raord  of  taalaaaa  tranaaotad,  and  la  kapt  alth  laaa  *ork  ttaaa  9,r.-j 

1   nCADSl,  1)7  liaTlBc  a  Bank  aoaount  aoA  laaulaa  flhacka  and  vaklnji  dapoalta,  tdu 
ara.  unaaara  to  rouraalf.  araduallr  ^ulldlnc  up  tha  Boat  Taluabla  (>:■ 
t-d  throusb  0 


hoa*.  altll  whDB  you  aliHt  aatk  lor  accosmodatlang. 

EICAUBI 

by  liaYlnj  an  aooount  wltJi  tha  Bank,  the  Bank  know,  jou  and  wlian  jr 

li*T«  a  cbaok  or  draft  on  an  out-or-tQcn  Bank  to  oaali.  It  vtll  ba 

raaail7  dona  for  you.  and  alao  (on  aoooant  of  fcolng  a  euatoaarf , 
fraa  of  any  oharcai. 

raoinax 

If  you  ahoull  traral  or  mot*  avay  froa  thta  ooanunlty.  you  oan  ob 

froa  Ul  a  faTorabla  Introduotlon,  and  thua  carry  your  sood  oradlt 

•1th  you  irtiaroT.r  you  asy  «o. 

bxcaDeb 

tba  aoaoaaodatien,  but  the  prafarance  of  rataa  and  aaouat,  ablla 

BOB-ouatoaar,  aay  to  tlaaa  cf  atrlnaanBy.  aoat  Blth  rafuaal. 

look  a 

tha  BUblaot  froa  aa  aany  aides  B=d  ci  lona  ei  you  will,  tha  opanl 

you  our  aarrloa*  and  faollltm. 

Vary  truly  youra, 

PIRBT  BATIOIAL  BAH, 

Figure  1 
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While  there  must  be  a  limitation  on  the  degree  of  intimacy  and  the 
range  of  subject  of  business  letters,  from  which  personal  letters  do  not 
suffer,  such  as  personal  acquaintanceship  or  friendship  between  the 
writers  with  the  consequent  intimate  knowledge  of  the  interests  and 
points  of  view,  yet  there  may  be  a  personal  element  injected  into  the  busi- 
ness letters,  even  when  addressed  to  a  stranger,  that  will  neither  be 
offensive  nor  repellent. 

Business  letter  writing  has  received  some  perfunctory  attention  at  Th» 
the  hands  of  commercial  teachers,  who  are  teaching  the  same  forms  today  ^^ 
that  were  used  a  generation  ago  in  "Hill's  Ready  Letter  Writer."  A 
book  published  so  late  as  1904  has  this  sentence  in  the  first  chapter  where 
the  knowledge  of  how  to  write  a  good  letter  is  listed :  "*  *  *  in  addi- 
tion a  familiarity  with  those  orderly  forms  and  established  expressions 
which  are  peculiarly  apt  and  serviceable  in  letter  writing."* 

As  our  young  men  and  women  are  taught  such  principles  in  the 
schools,  we  shall  have  to  teach  them  differently  when  they  come  into 
business  houses. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  point  out  to  you  the  great  increase  of  business 
letter  writing.  The  growth  of  postal  facilities,  rural  free  delivery,  the 
tremendous  widening  of  the  field  of  business  into  distant  sections,  mean 
that  the  letter  writer  has  become  one  of  the  most  important  employees  of 
our  great  business  houses. 

A  letter  is  more  than  the  most  personal  of  advertisements,  because 
it  is  addressed  to  some  one  person — not  the  public. 

It  is  more  intimate  to\\ard  the  person  addressed,  and  can  more 
familiarly  reflect  the  person  who  writes  it, 

A  letter  is  not  simply  an  advertisement  set  up  in  typewriter  type, 
with  a  name  and  address  filled  in  at  the  top  and  signed  with  another 
name  in  facsimile.  That  does  not  make  it  a  letter  any  more  than  a  sign 
on  the  window  makes  a  pawn  broker's  shop  a  bank.  An  instance  c: 
such  treatment  is  shown  in  Figure  i,  taken  from  an  actual  letter. 

All  that  I  have  said  about  attraction,  interest  and  persuasion,  and  aii  Adxruiinc 
personality  in  ad 
of  business  letters. 
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»™  In  the  printed  advertisement  these  qualities  increase  the  possible 

H»Te  pulling  power.    In  a  letter  they  must  be  present  in  order  that  the  letter 
**•"  may  get  a  hearing  at  all. 

If  advertising  can  be  called  salesmanship  in  print,  which  I  think  most 
aptly  describes  it,  then  a  letter  is  salesmanship  on  paper,  and  stands 
midway  between  personal  solicitation  and  the  advertising  by  means  of 
publications  or  booklets. 

It  is  because  the  financial  field  offers  pecuHar  problems  in  salesman- 
ship; because  financial  advertising  has  nothing  but  character,  prestige, 
credit  and  faith — intangible  and  elusive  attributes — that  I  dwell  so  much 
upon  personality  as  one  of  the  qualities  that  will  give  it  substance  and 
a  name. 

I  shall  leave  out  of  specific  consideration  all  that  mass  of  letter 
writing  which  is  a  part  of  the  daily  routine  of  the  business  of  conducting 
a  bank  or  trust  company. 

Soma  oood  Some  good  rules  will,  however,  be  found  in  the  following,  to  apply 

bttw^fiM  '"^  dictated  correspondence. 

I  must  concentrate  on  the  advertising  letters,  business-getting  letters, 
addressed  to  the  possible  customer. 

In  the  main  these  are  letters  that  are  sent  out  in  quantities,  but  the 
suggestions  may  he  applied  to  form  letters  sent  to  special,  individual  cases 
quite  as  well. 

Writing  a  letter  that  shall  reflect  the  salesman  and  his  commodity, 
that  shall  persuade  to  action,  is  an  art  that  the  greatest  of  us  need  not 
scorn  to  study. 

Think  a  moment  how  the  smallest  financial  unit  of  our  business 
system  must  write  letters  each  day  that,  in  the  minds  of  correspondents 
whom  he  has  never  met,  must  stand  for  him  and  forever  be  responsible 
for  the  credit  and  place  he  holds  in  the  minds  and  thoughts  of  that 
other  man. 

A  letter  is  such  an  intimate  thing! 

Jmi  As  it  lies  there  on  your  desk,  with  your  name  and  address  on  it. 

unopened,  sealed,  freighted  with  matters  that  you  may  not  guess,  it  is 
yours  and  only  yours,  surrounded  hy  all  the  sanctity  of  personal  property 
as  much  as  your  watch  or  your  hat.  and  insnred  to  your  confidential  eye -by 
all  the  power  of  a  great  government. 
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It  is  a  message  to  you  from  some  other  person.  *  ^""  ^  ^** 

You  open  it  and  the  first  sentence  betrays  that  it  has  been  ground  ^•"'■^ 

out  by  some  human  machine  who  "takes  pleasure  in  informing  you 

that  our  fall  catalog  offers,  etc." 

You  feel  repelled,  a  trifle  bored,  and  indifferently  you  drop  it  into 

the  yawning  waste-basket  and  pass  on — for  that  letter  speaks,  not  to  you 

any  more  than  to  a  thousand  others,  with  whom  you  are  not  overpleased 

to  be  classed. 

That  is  the  way  your  machine  "ready  writer"  letters  are  treated  by 

those  who  receive  them. 

But  there  are  good  letters  made  and  by  the  thousand,  too. 

This  fact  brings  us  to  the  first  essential  of  a  good  letter:  The 

approach,  as  a  salesman  call  it,  or  the  opening  sentence. 

Right  here  most  circular  letters  fail  and  get  their  start  on  their 
way  to  the  waste-basket. 

Did  you  ever  try  to  sell  anything  ?    If  you  did,  you  know  how  impor-  ■""  i»ii»ort»»o. 
tant  it  is  to  get  a  right  start. 

If  you  could  get  the  customer's  interest  in  the  first  two  sentences, 
you  then  had  a  chance  to  get  an  order. 

The  approach  solves  half  of  the  battle  in  the  selling  of  goods — the 
vestibule  gives  you  the  first  impression  of  a  house — the  handshake  of  the 
new  acquaintance  gives  the  first  impression  of  his  personality — the  open- 
ing paragraph  wins  or  loses  the  interest  that  makes  the  man  go  farther. 

The  letter  writer  knows  the  value  of  suggesting  pleasant  things. 
He  doesn't  want  to  make  his  letter  gloomy  with  dire  forebodings,  but 
is  always  cheerful. 

Did  you  ever  know  a  successful  grouch? 

I  never  knew  but  one,  and  he  had  his  money  given  to  him  by  his 
grandfather,  and  turned  grouch  because  he  hadn't  brains  enough  to 
keep  it  in  any  other  way. 

When  the  possible  customer  opens  a  letter  from  you,  you  must  ait  upi 
make  him  sit  up  and  take  notice,  and  then  you  must  tell  him  what  it  is 
all  about. 

Give  him,  then,  in  a  brief  paragraph,  one  good,  sound,  sensible  argu- 
ment from  his  individual  point    of    view — as    a    factory  employee,  for 
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instance — why  he  should  save  money  in  your  bank,  buy  a  bond  or  invest 
in  a  home. 

T*"  ™^  Finally,  as  you  have  reached  the  end  of  your  letter,  you  tactfully, 

skillfully  and  suggestively  persuade  him  to  answer  it,  and  here  is  where 
your  personality  comes  in,  and  the  "I"  in  you  gets  a  chance  to  speak  to 
the  "I"  in  your  prospect. 

These  four  things  have-to  be  carefully  trained  together,  as  any  one 
given  too  much  scope  is  likely  to  injure  the  letter's  chances.  I  do  not 
mean  that  each  should  be  confined  to  a  five-line  paragraph,  but  each 
should  be  apportioned  its  part  in  making  the  impression  that  is  to  secure 
the  result. 

Explanation  and  argument  will  appeal  to  and  interest  the  country 
or  city  banker  whom  you  are  soliciting  as  a  correspondent,  as  well  as  the 
business  man  of  large  means  or  a  trust  company  desiring  to  sell  bonds. 

Persuasion  goes  further  with  the  men  who  have  had  little  financial 
experience,  or  been  concerned  ifi  large  affairs. 

Phyiioki  Having  admitted,  I  presume,  that  these  are  the  four  essential  things 

«r  TUBf>  of  success  in  business  letter  writing,  let  us  consider  the  subject  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  physical  appearance  of  the  letter,  the  actual  wording 
and  phrasing,  the  kind  of  explanation,  the  force  of  the  arguments  used, 
the  elements  of  persuasion  and  the  application  of  these  things  to  specially 
dictated  sales  letters,  to  circular  letters  and  to  the  follow-up  letters  sent 
out  in  the  mail-order  work. 

The  personal  correspondence  of  the  banker  is  generally  sacrificed 
in  interest  and  quality  to  the  American  desire  to  "cut  it  short." 

The  desire  for  brevity  amounts  in  many  men  to  a  mania  if  not  a  dis- 
ease. 

^""*'  During  the  fifteen  years  I  have  followed  the  calling  of  business-get- 

DuwH  ting.  T  have  devoted  my  whole  time  to  the  execution  of  campaigns  of 
advertising,  the  reorganizing  and  organizing  of  business-getting  depart- 
ments; I  have  seen  all  the  sins  <^f  omission  and  commission  charged  to 
brevity  without  intelligence.  T  have  seen  half-understood  orders  passed 
down  in  half-given  directions  tn  half-instrnctcd  clerks,  who  did  the  work 
one  quarter  right. 
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Our  notorious  lack  of  thoroughness,  our  habit  of  jumping  at  conclu- 
sions, our  lack  of  system,  is  due  to  our  impatience,  our  inability  to  take 
our  time  over  things,  onr  blind  faith  in  the  fallacious  theory  that  brevity 
is  the  Soul  of  Success, 

I  have  seen  three  men  doing  one  man's  job,  simply  because  we  could 
ThtatT    not  wait ;  I  have  heard  orders  given  that  would  have  puzzled  a  Philadel- 
phia lawyer,  and  workmen  guessing  at  what  was  meant,  while  events 
waited. 

A  wit  once  said,  "A  short  letter  is  good  in  the  eyes  of  most  business 
men  because'they  know  it  gives  them  the  least  chance  of  making  fools  of 
themselves."    Which  is  sufficiently  true  to  hurt. 

Brief  letters  are  generally  written  because  the  business  man  selects 
the  lesser  of  two  evils,  the  short  poor  letter  rather  than  the  long  poor 
one,  and  he  is  right.  But  be  is  wrong  when  he  says  that  there  is  any 
virtue  in  mere  brevity. 

If  he  uses  the  word  concise,  he  changes  a  word  and  makes  a  dif- 
ference, for  he  says  he  ^vants  it  as  short  and  to  the  point  as  is  necessary 
to  place  the  idea  in  the  customer's  mind. 

Thus  far  we  shall  not  disagree,  because  in  this  we  will  let  in  two, 
three  and  even  four-page  letters,  which  have  emphatically  accomplished 
their  purpose,  much  to  the  wonderment  of  those  who  measured  a  letter's 
quality  with  an  inch  rule. 

The  first  chapters  of  Genesis  are  the  shortest  history  of  thousands 
of  years  ever  written — and  the  differences  of  opinion  over  their  import 
and  meaning  have  spilled  the  blood  of  innocent  millions  and  cost  the 
world  its  bitterest  wars. 

"Make  it  short  so  as  to  arouse  his  curiosity,"  says  the  acute,  shrewd 
advertiser,  and  he  might  as  well  say:  "Send  him  an  empty  envelope  with 
your  name  stamped  on  the  upper  left-hand  corner,  and  he'll  be  sure  to 
write  for  the  contents;  then  you've  got  him!" 

Wouldn't  that  be  a  fine  scheme? 

Long  lettere  are  long  only  by  comparison. 

Taking  a  single  letter  sheet  page  (8xii  inches)  to  be  the  unit,  and 
limit  of  the  short  letter,  we  may  consider  a  page  and  a  half  letter  as 
rather  long,  and  a  two  page  letter  as  long. 
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A  letter  expert*  once  said:  "Write  a  long  letter  to  a  fanner,  a 
woman,  a  customer  who  has  asked  a  question,  a  customer  who  is  angry 
and  needs  soothing,  a  man  who  is  interested  and  has  said  so." 

He  said,  also,  that  you  should  write  a  short  letter  to  a  busy  busi- 
ness man,  an  indifferent  man  on  whom  you  wished  to  make  a  sharp 
impression,  a  man  who  has  forgotten  something. 

These  are  good  rules  for  the  poor  letter  writer. 

Isn't  a  letter  a  good  deal  like  the  married  man  whose  life  seemed 
longer?    Some  letters  just  seem  longer  than  others. 

AiuiTiii  «f  There  is  a  knack  in  writing  a  long  letter. 

In  Figure  3,  for  instance,  is  a  long  letter,!"  addressed  to  farmers, 
stockmen  and  planters. 

Read  it  carefully,  and  please  make  note  of  the  directness  and  force 

of  the  talk. 

It  requires  no  great  experience  to  imagine  the  tyi>e  of  man  to  whom 
this  letters  appeals,  receiving  and  reading  it  carefully  and  thoroughly, 
for  the  man  of  smaller  affairs  is  flattered  by  receiving  a  letter  from  a 
banker. 

There  isn't  much  talk  in  this  letter  about  the  size  of  the  bank  and 
the  eminent  respeclability  of  its  board  of  directors.  It  is  just  a  homely, 
easy  talk,  in  a  face-to-face  sort  of  a  way  that  brought  business.  These 
letters,  of  which  this  is  one,  were  successful,  and  the  question  of  length 
never  gave  the  writer  of  them  very  much  concern. 

Contrast  this  letter  with  Figure  3. 

Can  we  imagine  any  one  being  interested  in  that  letter? 

Would  it  appeal  to  any  of  your  family? 

Frankly,  it  would  run  little  chance  in  competition  with  a  letter  writ- 
ten by  the  same  man  who  wrote  the  letter  in  Figure  2. 

The  main  purpose  of  a  personal  letter  is  to  express  a  personal 
thought,  idea  or  purpose,  to  some  other  person.  That  this  is  true  is 
borne  out  in  the  way  we  ask,  "Who  wrote  this  letter?"  "What  name 
is  signed  to  it?" 
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""  The  chief  defect  that  makes  all  letters  too  long  is  cant,  outworn 

DtfMt  phrases,  such  as : 

"We  beg  to  call  your  attention." 
"We  take  great  pleasure." 
"Our  bank  offers  'exceptional  facilities.'  " 
"We  wish  to  inform  you," 

'"We  shall  be  pleased  to  have  your  name  on  our  list  of  depositors," 
etc.,  etc. 

Not  a  single  ray  of  intelligence  in  the  list, 

"We" — "We" — "We" — all  "We,"  and  not  a  word  about  the  man 
or  woman  to  whom  you  are  writing,  once  said  a  man. 

That  man  to  whom  you  are  writing  doesn't  care  anything  about  you; 
he  wants  to  know  where,  when,  why  and  what  he  has  to  do  with  you. 

You  are  not  going  to  wake  him  up  with  talk  about  yourself.  He 
knows  you  want  business,  but  why  should  he  give  it  to  you? 

Coal  ud  Such  phrases  are  phonographic,  perfunctory,  and  are  the  more  tire- 

*"  n^i   ^^^^  ^^^  "'"''^  elaborate  they  are. 

In  the  letters  reproduced  in  Figure  4  we  have  something  different, 
a  device  by  which  a  three-page  letter  is  brought  to  your  attention  and 
made  effective,  through  the  means  of  a  shorter  and  more  personal  appeal. 
Look  at  the  short  letter,  which  was  enclosed  with  the  longer  one.  Note 
the  open,  paragraphic,  snappy  style  of  writing  the  short  letter,  and  the 
great  difference  in  the  way  the  circular  letter  was  handled. 

The  second  thing  is,  you  do  not  see  any  of  the  conventional,  cant 

phrases  of  the  ready  letter  writer. 

There  is  generally  too  little  attention  paid  to  the  ending  of  a  letter. 
We  may  read  a  hundred  times  a  day : 

"Hoping  to  hear  from  you  soon,  we  remain,"  etc. 
"Trusting  that  wetnay  have  your  deposit  by  return  mail,"  etc. 
"Assuring  you  of  our  appreciation  of  your  courtesy,"  etc. 
"Soliciting  your  further  consideration."  etc. 
•t  ooatidv  Look  at  these  dispassionately  and  try,  if  you  can,  to  see  one  single, 

sohtary  gleam  of  human  interest  in  these  phrases. 
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Be  polite,  but  do  not  bow  and  scrape  like  an  automaton — keep  a  ""''  *• 
stiff  back  and  retain  a  bit  of  courteous  dignity.  ku 

For  instance,  in  the  beginning  of  a  letter  it  is  better  to  say: 

"Did  you  ever  have  business  dealings,  Mr.  Jones,  with  a  bank  where 
you  could  count  on  personal  interest  in  your  case?" 

If  you  are  writing  to  people  of  small  means  for  savings  deposits 

say: 

"When  you  get  that  next  stock  proposition  from  the  mining  com- 
pany, come  in  and  let's  talk  it  over.  We  have  depositors  who  tell  us 
experiences  that  may  help  you  to  make  a  right  decision." 

When  the  new  depositor  comes,  write  him: 

"We  thank  you  cordially,  Mr.  Brown,  for  the  deposit  with  which 
you  have  entrusted  us,"  etc. 

If  he  asks  about  an  investment,  start  off  with: 

"Yes,  we  have  a  few  of  the  P.  Y.  &  X.  bonds  in  denominations  of 
$i,ooo  each." 

If  he  wants  to  invest  in  a  mortgage : 

"It  gives  rae  pleasure  to  say  that  I  can  place  $5,000  of  the  sum  you 
mention  in  yours  of  the  24th  on  a  property  assessed  at,"  etc. 

These  beginnings  promise  a  better  ending,  and  are  therefore  more   1 
interesting. 

The  next  step  is  to  explain  your  proposition  to  the  reader. 

As  you  write  a  letter  for  a  purpose,  you  must  explain  what  that 
purpose  is — what  you  have  to  sell.  Do  not  assume  your  correspondent's 
interest  in  it,  but  tell  him  what  if  i^. 

Don't  say  you  have  the  largest  bank  and  offer  the  best  treatment ; 
but  prove  it  by  quoting  your  deposits  and  the  number  of  your  depositors. 

Define  exactly  what  you  are  offering. 

Talk  about  one  point  in  each  letter. 

Concentrate  on  service  and  tell  what  it  is :  or  on  safety  and  tell  why ; 
or  on  greater  interest  on  deposits,  and  tell  why  you  can  pay  4  per 
cent,  or  4j4  per  cent,  on  savings. 
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Don't  talk  about  what  you  have  been,  but  what  you  are. 

Don't  boast,  but  give  proof  of  each  claim  by  comparisons. 

Make  it  readable. 

Then  argue  with  your  correspondent  in  each  letter. 

Meet  a  new  objection,  as  though  he  were  arguing  with  yon. 

Meet  imaginary  objections,  such  as: 

"What  do  I  want  of  banks?" 

"Banks  are  not  safe." 

"Four  per  cent,  is  too  much  money  lor  safety." 

"Present  bank  is  closer  home." 

"I  don't  know  your  officers." 
and  so  on,  through  a  hundred  more.     Your  experience  and  success  will 
show  you. 

You  know  how  you  would  answer  these  objections  if  you  had  the 
objector  In  front  of  you.  Write  out  the  argument,  let  it  rest  a  few  days, 
and  then  look  it  over,  and  if  it  sounds  as  good  as  it  read  at  first,  use  it. 
Have  your  stenographer  read  it  to  you,  to  see  if  you  have  made  the 
emphasis  come  in  the  natural  place. 

Then  comes  the  persuasion,  where  you  get  the  man  to  do  some- 
thing; i.  e./to  sit  down  and  write  to  you,  or  to  enclose  money  to  you,  or 
to  drop  in  some  day  and  open  an  account  with  you. 

Ask  Mr.  Jones  to  call  in  and  see  you,  if  you  are  the  man  who  opens 
all  new  accounts.  Make  it  a  personal  matter.  Tell  him  you  want  to 
(aik  to  him  about  it. 

Read  the  chapter  on  "Personality."    I  can  add  no  more  to  it. 

You  will  see  from  the  foregoing  how  much  letters  follow  the  line 
of  advertising:  but  letters  are  just  a  lot  more  personal,  both  to  the  man 
who  receives  them  and  the  man  who  writes  them. 

»  Circular  letters  are  written  with  the  view  of  interesting  a  certain 

\  class  of  people  in  your  bank,  in  a  block  of  stock  or  the  sale  of  mortgages, 
or  to  get  returns  by  mail. 

Successful  circular  letters  are  a  mosaic.  T  have  sometimes  taken 
forty  or  fifty  answers  that  have  been  written  to  inquiries  received,  and 
after  careful  reading  have  made  up  two  or  three  circular  letters  from  the 
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striking,  strong  sentences  or  paragraphs.  In  this  way  I  got  at  exactly 
what  had  brought  business,  at  what  the  people  wanted  and  the  way  they 
wanted  it. 

You  must  mould  and  weld  these  sentences  and  paragraphs  together 
so  that  you  may  have  a  perfected  product. 

Another  thing,  forget  that  you  are  talking  to  a  crowd;  talk  to  one 
man,  just  as  the  most  successful  speakers  do.     The  speaker  selects  one    - 
man  to  talk  to,  generally  the  sleepiest  man,  or  the  coldest,  or  the  most 
combative,  and  keeps  him  awake,  or  stirs  him  up,  or  fights  with  him,  and 
the  speaker  is  likely  to  be  interesting. 

In  all  this  don't  forget  that  you  are  writing  a  letter  to  a  person. 

There  are  many  things  to  interfere  with  the  proper  writing  of  let-  ^ww*  *•' 
ters.    One  is  the  difficulty  some  people  have  in  forgetting  the  highly  edu-  mctatioB 
cated  young  person  who  listens  to  your  dictation  and  writes  what  she 
can  remember  of  what  you  said,  and  fills  in  the  painful  lapses  of  her 
memory  with  what  she  thinks  you  should  have  said, 

'  Write  what  you  want  to  say  and  stop. 

"Von  lie!"  is  short  and  may  mean  a  fight. 

"I  do  not  think  that  is  true,"  sounds  better  and  it  carries  the  point. 

Concentrate  on  the  man  before  you. 

Talk  to  him. 

Talk  plainly,  tactfully  and  with  emphasis. 

Concentrate  on  your  purpose. 

I  remember  one  man,  the  most  successful  letter  writer  I  ever  knew, 
who  used  to  gesticulate,  pound  the  arm  of  his  chair,  walk  the  floor,  as  he 
dictated. 

He  wouldn't  have  a  stenographer  who  had  to  interrupt  him  in  the 
middle  of  sentences  with,  "What  did  you  say  five  minutes  ago?"  or 
"Wait  just  a  moment,  Mr.  Jones,  I'm  lost,"  or  "You  are  going  a  little 
too  fast  for  me." 

Sometimes  his  letters  sounded  like  a  Socratic  dialogue,  but  they  E*n>MtaMi 
sounded  genuine  and  they  got  business.    That  man  was  a  good  speaker;  "^  ebOhiiIh 
he  could  talk  to  business  men,  and  he  made  thoughts  happen,  because  he 
was  profoundly  in  earnest.    I  never  knew  a  man  more  in  earnest.    Nor 
was  he  ashamed  of  it.     He  would  not  have  stenographers,  clerks  or 
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assistants  about  him  whom  he  could  not  imbue  with  the  same  earnestness 
and  conviction. 
*  I  have  heard  men  who  wrote  a  clever  letter  dilate  on  its  cleverness 

to  their  friends,  who  looked  on  it  as  a  trick  of  the  trade. 

These  men  were  clever  actors. 

They  succeeded,  but  they  did  not  succeed  because  they  were  insin- 
cere, because  they  didn't  believe  what  they  said,  but  because  they  were 
clever  actors,  and  could  make  believe  that  they  believed. 

So,  although  it  was  spurious,  it  was  the  air  and  tone  of  conviction 
that  made  them  successful.  These  men  frequently  slipped — some  letter 
gave  the  snap  away  and  it  failed  to  work. 

Conviction,  earnestness  and  sincerity  are  not  matters  of  terms  alone ; 
merely  an  assertion  backed  up  by  assertion,  will  not  convince. 

K*^*^!^^  When  a  man  is  sincere,  he  will  be  candid,  make  truthful,  homely, 

CoBrtnoiB*  natural  comparisons;  he  will  go  into  reasons  with  you. 

He  will  give  you  credit  for  brains  and  judgment. 

He  wants  you  to  know  "all  about  his  proposition. 

From  the  reader's  standpoint  earnestness  is  not  a  mere  assurance 
that  you  want  his  order,  but  that  you  want  it  badly  enough  to  show  him 
exactly  what  you  have,  and  that  you  are  willing  to  show  him  all  that  you 
have,  openly  and  without  subterfuge. 

The  man  who  never  makes  a  positive  assertion,  who  always  leaves 
a  loophole,  who  always  cunningly  stops  just  short  of  saying  the  thing 
that  will  bind  him  to  a  fact  or  a  statement,  can  never  hope  to  convince, 
because  he  lacks  sincerity. 

I  have  in  mind  a  large  investment  house  whose  elaborate  follow-up 
suffered  from  this  constant  introduction  of  the  saving  clause. 

AtnM  The  manager  always  wrote  his  letters  with  a  view  to  possible  con- 

ountndiDtiu  tradiction — he  was  afraid  of  his  competitors — he  wrote  letters  to  his 
competitors  and  not  to  his  customers. 

That  is  all  wrong. 

The  American  buyer  is  shrewd  and  sharp;  he  always  detects  the 
saving  clause,  the  careful  letter  writer,  the  man  who  has  been  at  too 
great  pains  to  state  a  claim  to  the  difference  of  a  hair  in  the  choice  of 
words  and  phrases. 
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Publics  Savings  Bank 

SOMBWKERE.  PA.. 


la**BB*r  23rd.    1S0«. 


Mr.    A.    X.   Bran, 

IXtl  HknilD  Ara.. 

Satrolt.   Mlah. 

Dtar  Blr:- 

In  DonplluiCB  alCli  tl 
rour  Dutiiamiid  tutor  at  Ihs  eSnd 


Ciplt.l  AQl  aurplui 


W*  •Boloa*  rou,  hartvlth,  «  alinatur*  e^rd  rtilch 
and  drafta  ahould  b*  sada  pajabla  to  th«  'PubliD't  SaTinc* 
TruBttne  to  bs  faiorad  «lth  your  acasunt  and  aaaurlnf  ran  of 

Vary  truly  yoara, 


PUBLIC'S  UTIIQS  BJUn. 

Sao.    and  Traai. 

FicnRH  S 
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m  MM  B.  No  man  can  be,  no  man  has  been  at  least,  successful  in  letter  writing 

Dtknr  F.110W  who  is  afraid  of  what  the  other  fellow  says. 

When  you  make  a  bold  statement,  stand  by  it.  It  is  for  your  com- 
petitor to  displace  you. 

You  are  constantly  putting  up  the  fight  to  him ;  therefore  he  is  con- 
stantly on  the  defensive. 

There  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt  but  that  the  aggressor  has  the 
weight  of  the  odds  in  his  favor.  It  is  human  nature  to  trust  such  a 
man;  the  world  belongs  to  him.  Compare  the  easy,  graceful  public 
documents  of  Buchanan  with  Lincoln's,  those  of  McKinley  with  Roose- 
velt's those  of  Hayes  with  Cleveland's. 

Despite  all  the  grace  of  Blaine,  the  power  of  Clay,  the  suavity  of 
Hamilton,  as  compared  with  the  ruggedness  of  Jackson,  the  power  and 
the  preferences  in  men's  minds  have  gone  to  him  who  dared  to  express 
himself;  the  influence  has  gone  to  those  who  talked  out  of  their  hearts 
rather  than  their  heads,  as  Charles  Broadway  Rouss,  the  blind  merchant 
millionaire,  who  made  phonetic  spelling  one  of  hfs  hobbies  and  wrote 
his  advertising  as  he  saw  fit. 

rouownp  The  foilow-up  letters  should  be  a  carefully  welded  chain  of  talks  to 

"^T  m^  'he  prospective  customer.     Each  letter  should  be  a  link,  complete  and 
well  made. 

I  shall  leave  the  question  of  the  number  of  letters  that  should  be 
sent  for  Chapter  XX  "Mail  Order  Problems." 

Let  us  consider  an  actual  follow-up  sent  out  by  a  trust  company 
with  a  savings  department.  This  company  offers  4  per  cent,  interest  on 
deposits,  and  for  a  time  was  somewhat  conspicuous  among  banks  and 
trust  companies  advertising  in  general  publications. 

Fourteen  acquaintances,  at  my  suggestion,  in  different  walks  of 
life,  from  clerk  to  business  man,  answered  this  company's  advertising 
and  each  received  the  same  follow-up. 

For  obvious  reasons  I  do  not  give  the  name  of  the  company  nor  its 
true  location. 

•«»•  The  Public  Savings  Bank,  as  I  shall  call  it,  sent  three  letters  with 

xiparinoa  scvcu  cnclosurcs.  lu  the  main  these  letters  are  like  all  other  follow-up 
letters  of  a  similar  intent ;  they  dwell  on  purely  local  matters  and  points 
of  difference. 
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Capitalization,  bigness  of  buildings,  largeness  of  deposits  and  the 
makeup  of  the  board  of  directors. 

In  Figure  5,  the  first  letter,  we  have  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
request  for  the  booklet,  "Banking  by  Mail." 

The  second   paragraph  contains   the  argument  on   which   we   are   ' 
supposed  to  act. 

Read  it.    Would  you  open"  an  account  on  that  statement  ? 

That  paragraph  should  have  been  expanded.  In  it  is  the  whole 
meat  of  the  proposition.  It  was  the  promise  of  4  per  cent,  that  brought 
the  inquiry. 

The  booklet  enclosed,  a  rather  cheaply  printed  one,  gave  no  reason 
wliy  the  4  per  cent,  could  be  paid.  The  only  reassuring  part  of  the 
paragraph  was,  that  all  the  savings  banks  of  Somewhere  were  paying 
the  same  percentage,  which  caused  Mr.  Brown  to  think,  "There  may  be 
a  safer  one  than  this  one.     I'll  see." 

Again  Mr.  Brown  couldn't  quite  make  the  statement  about  having 
"the  largest  capital  and  surplus  of  any  savings  bank  in  the  world,"  fit 
with  what  he  had  heard  of  the  huge  Bowery  Savings  Bank  in  New 
York,  the  Society  for  Savings  in  Cleveland,  and  the  claim  looked  peculiar. 

True,  there  are  different  kinds  of  organizations,  but  he  didn't  know 
that,  and  could  make  no  distinction.  The  second  letter  came  ten  days 
after,  as  follows : 


Mnplojs    ItB    own 

1    eipert    eppnlKri    ind    nenr    makn    loaoi   of   om    00    pn    «b[.    of    I 

Mom.      11    Joes    1 

lot   dHl    111    iitorki.    ilofi    not    ipKuUt*,    bul    in    all    IriuMotlom   k»n«    ' 

lir    dppoelted    nilb     (be    Public'!    Sh'Ideb    Dank    farai    1    p^r    will.     Ini 

■    jtxr.      Ttala    makea    ■    man    proAtable    liiTntment    tat    HiTinn    tliao 

boDda.      It    Iniol 

proptr   dollr*. 

tt   toa   hat*    montj    )rlB(    Idle  or   iaTHtnl    In    a    war    tbat    la    Dot    satli 

joo    more    tian    4    p«r   cent.,    we    woold    be  iile»»eil    to    haie    jou    lake 

at   IMc    raciniln 

olTrrrd    bj    lb  la    Inatllutlon. 

V«j    trulj    70ura, 

PDBLIC-S  SAVINGS  BANK. 
BecteUD-  and  Tna.g 

for    Onwled 
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THE  CITIZENS 

SAVINGS  *iP  TRUST  CO. 

C*PlTAlA»DSu>«fLUS.S«MlLUOKD01.L.M»S. 


IMar  Sir:' 

I  an  duly  In  raoelpt  oC  your  e«t«*B«d  favor  of  tha 
S3nd  Inat.,  and  teka  plaaaura  In  anoloalns  you  hsreslth  ■ 
booklet  dasorlblnc  our  lyotam  of  "Bankinc  By  Hall",  froa  ahloh 
you  alll  nota  that  «a  pay  four  peroant  Interact ,  oosq^ounilad 
on  January  lat  and  July  lat  of  esoh  year,  on  aavlnca  aooounta 
of  any  amount  from  One  Dollar  to  Ton  Thmiaand  Dollaro. 

I  am  slao  aandlng  you,  under  aepBrate  ooirar,  a  00]^ 
of  our  Plnanolal  Statement,  together  alth  other  literature 
baarlns  on  tha  tnulnaaa  and  offloaa  of  thla  Institution,   and 
desire  partloularly  to  oell  your  attention  to  the  large  re- 
•ouroea  of  thla  bank,   aaountlng  to  over  yorty-tao  Million 
Dollara,  to  tta  paid-up  oapltal  and  aurplua  of  Six  Hllllon 
Dollara,  and  to  the  hi^  flnanolal  ttanllng  of  iCa  Board  of 
Dlrootora,  Cxaoutlve  COBalttaa  and  Adrlsory  Board. 

Tha  funda  of  tha  bank  are  Invested  In  hljib  crada 
ln*aati>ant  aaourltlaa,   on  ftrit  Bortgagea  and  ■ell  aeoured 
collateral  loana,  no  aoney  being  loajied  on  andoraad  or  oosaer- 
olal  paper.     By  reason  of  tha  aitanalva  Mnufaoturlns  Intereats 
of  the  alty  of  Cleveland,  aid  the  oonsequent  aotlva  daiuuid 
for  aonay,   Ita  savlnga  banks  are  all  enabled  to  safely  pay 
four  peroant   Intaraat ,  irhlls  the  banke  of  other  oitlaB,not  «n- 
Joylns  tha  aaae  prlvllegee,  are  unable  to  pay  aore  than  three 

I  trust  you  sill  faror  ua  vlth  yow  aooount  In 
whloh  oas«  kindly  sign  the  enoloaed  slcn^turs  oard  and  return 
It  to  us  >lth  your  first  deposit. 
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We  have  additional  talk  about  the  bigness  of  the  bank  and  that  4 
per  cent,  interest  compounded  twice  a  year.  The  forty  years  o£  success 
is  impressive,  but  why  Mr.  Brown  should  go  so  far  away  from  home 
hasn't  appeared. 

Mr.  Brown  is  impressed,  but  he  is  not  sure  about  that  four  per  cent, 
interest. 

Another  ten  days  passes  and  the  third  letter  appears.  This  time  : 
the  writer  appears  to  think  there  may  be  some  reason  why  Mr.  Brown 
has  not  sent  in  his  deposit,  and  there  follows  a  little  paragraph  about 
safety,  which  would  be  good  if  the  writer  had  only  stated  how  long  the 
banking  by  mail  idea  had  been  in  force  in  his  bank,  just  as  a  clincher.  It 
is  as  follows : 

Dnr  BIr; 


i«    for    Ihe    tourt«r    of    ■    replj    ind    ttvMnt    Ih.l    jou    i 
nil).   »F  Wg  to  rcnmln. 

PUBLICS    SAVINGS    BANK. 


We  haven't  had  an  argument  about  sending  our  money  to  Some-  **^  "*' 
where,  nothing  to  allay  Mr.  Brown's  deeply  rooted  suspicions  about 
that  four  per  cent.;  and  he  feels  that  the  Public's  Savings  Bank  really 
doesn't  want  his  money  very  badly. 

While  Mr.  Brown  is  one  day  looking  over  the  bank's  statement, 
horrors !  he  sees  "Stocks,  bonds,  etc."  put  down  for  an  amount  equal  to 
nearly  one-third  of  the  total  listed  resources  I  He  turns  to  the  second  let- 
ter, where  it  says :  "It  does  not  deal  in  stocks,  does  not  speculate,  etc." 

To  Mr.  Brown,  being  a  layman  and  untutored  in  the  finer  distinc- 
tions, this  looks  like  a  palpable  attempt  to  deceive. 

Ah  lia !  says  he,  and  that  settles  the  Public's  Savings  Bank  of  Some- 
where. 

There  you  are  I 
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'  This  analysis  will  probably  surprise  the  bank  that  sent  out  these 

letters,  and  probably  encourage  scoffing,  but  it  is  a  true  reflection  of  the 
layman's  reasoning  on  such  matters. 

That  many  new  accounts  are  opened  by  even  this  method  of  treat- 
ment does  not  weaken  the  force  of  the  criticism,  because  we  are  adver- 
tisers for  all  the  business  and  experience  and  insight  that  we  can  obtain,  or 
for  as  much  as  the  appeal  to  the  gambling  instinct  will  get  us. 

In  Figure  7  is  reproduced  a  letter  from  the  Citizens  Savings  and 
Trust  Company  of  Cleveland. 

It  is  better  than  what  we  have  been  reading. 

Notice  the  first  person  singular  in  the  very  first  paragraph. 

That  first  paragraph  is  a  strong  stalemeiit.  The  Public's  Savings 
Bank  of  Somewhere  looks  very  small  beside  this  giant.  Mr.  Brown 
makes  some  comparisons  and  then  writes  to  the  Qeveland  Trust  Com- 
pany, receiving  the  letter  (Figure  8)  in  a  day  or  two. 

This,  too,  is  in  the  first  person,  and  is  signed  by  the  vice-president, 
Mr.  E.  G.  Tillotson,  and  is  better  than  Figure  7. 

Mr.  Tillotson's  letter  reads  more  as  if  he  had  dictated  it.  It  is  not 
quite  so  much  like  a  phonograph  talking  to  an  audience  of  people  in 
which  Mr,  Brown  was  but  a  solitary  unit. 

Mr.  Tillotson  makes  it  businesslike,  but  he  does  the  talking  in  his 
own  person. 

Mr.  Brown  reads  this  letter  very  carefully,  and  the  beautiful  book- 
lets and  folders  it  contains  still  more  so. 

AH  these  letters  seem  to  have  the  same  general  characteristics,  but 
not  one  of  them  answers  Mr.  Brown's  old  query:  "How  can  a  bank  pay 
4  per  cent,  interest  when  my  bank  pays  nothing,  or  but  3  per  cent.,  and 
says  it  is  doing  a  charity  for  me  when  it  does  that  ?' ' 

All  the  4  per  cent,  savings  banks  attempt  to  answer  it. 

A  Pittsburg  bank  says : 

Banks  and  trust  companies  in  many  localities  can  afford  to  pay  4  per  cent 
interest  on  deposits,  Pittsburg  is  last  becoming  a  money  center.  Deposits  are 
being  sent  from  all  parts  of  the  world  to  the  financial  institutions  of  this  city. 
Pittsburg  is  a  city  of  coal,  of  iron  and  of  money.    Here  banks  and  trust  companies 
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ciwTM.  ttMBpae 


Xr.  E.  M.  Xarshall, 

.BKtBOII,  alCH. 

In  reply  to  tout  lettsr  of  Hor.  SZnd,  I  an  ssndinc 
you,  herewith,  •sdo  of  our  printed  nattsr,  vh lab  will  give 
700  tnforaMlon  about  The  Olevoland  Trurt  CoBpanj'  and  our  eji- 
tern  of  "Banklne  By  Hall*.     I  hope  ve  nay  have  the  pleaaure  af 

raoaivir^  your  aooount . 

The  CleTeluid  Truat  Conpany  offera  four  paroent 
Interest,  aOKpounded  eanl-immially,  on  aarlnfis  dapoalta  of 
B  dollar  or  nore,  with  all  the  seaurlty  whloh  a  large  and 
<re  1  l-oujiesed  bonk  offorda.  In  view  of  our  experienoe  with 
Mveral  thousand  out-of-tinrn  depoiltors  ecattared  all  oirar 
the  mited  Stateg  and  aa  far  away  aa  China,  laftn,  Ftallipploe 
lelanda,  Brazil  and  other  foreign  oountrles,  I  do  not  heattat 
to  aay  thct  you  would  find  It  aatiafaotory  to  keep  an  aooount 


ue  hy  Kaw  Tork  draft,  paatoffloa 
ran  by  poraonal  aheek  If  you  pre- 
fer, and  wa  would  send  you  pea*  book  by  return  aall,   Etiowlng 
the  enount  to  your  oredlt.     The  peas  book  la  of  oonvenlent 
elte  to  0>  In  an  ordinary  envelope  and  oan  readily  be  eent 
baok  and  forth  with  a  letter  aa  you  oay  wlih  to  Bake  addl- 
tloial  dspoilta  or  wlthdraeale  fraa  tlaa  to  tlaa. 

People  who  are  at  all  acquainted  with  The  Cleve- 
land Trust  Conpany  do  not  hesitate  to  reoouaend  it   In  the 
hl(twEt  terms.     It   Is  under  very  strong  sanaceacnt  and  this, 
together  with  Its  capltcl  and  surplus  of  fE, 000,000,  Tould 
■eem  to  Justify  the  itateaent  that  no  other  bank  1 
try  la  aore  worthy  of  your  sonfldenos. 

Youre  very 
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6%  Interest  Explained 


be  anawer  to  thia  question  is  found  in  the  Urge  demand  for 

onej   in   thii  section  at  good  remunerative  laiea  with  un- 

leslionable  aecurity.      The  extensive  induatrial  development 

—id  agricultural  improvementa  dow  in  progresa  afford  oppot- 

tunitjea  for  the  uae  of  money  perhapa  anparalleled  by  anj  other  almilar  sec- 

tion  of  the  country. 

These  conditions  make  it  possible  for  this  bank  to  paj  G  per  cent  on  depoaits 
with  the  aame  considerations  for  safety  as  banka  elsewhere  exercise  in  paying 

FIRST  TRUST  &  SAVINGS  BANK,  BILLINGS,  MONTANA 
CAPITAU  «ioo.wn(w 
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are  necessary  and  profitable  institutions.    The  banks  can  afford  to  pay  4  per  CFiit. 
on  savings  deposits  and  still  make  dividends  for  their  stockholders. 

Candidly,  is  that  the  strongest  argument  the  4  per  cent,  banks  have  ? 

"What  becomes  of  New  York  with  its  great  money  center?"  asks  wh.t' 
Mr.  Brown.  "*  " 

Are  not  banks  and  trust  companies  "profitable  institutions"  in  San 
Francisco  and  Philadelphia? 

Again,  Mr.  Brown  has  received  from  a  trust  company  in  Montana 
(Figure  9)  an  offer  to  pay  him  6  per  cent,  on  his  savings  for  the  very 
same  reasons. 

This  vagueness,  indeliniteness,  this  dodging  of  the  point  in  the  pos- 
sible customer's  mind,  has  produced  a  feeling  of  insecurity,  a  lack  of  con- 
viction, and  much  of  the  advertising  is  wasted. 

Just  a  word  about  the  physical  appearance  of  letters — just  as  impor- 
tant here  as  printed  matter. 

If'you  niust  use  duplicated  circular  letters,  use  good  ones;  use  let- 
ters you  can  fill  in  andmatch  the  name  with  the  body  of  the  letter. 

If  you  can,  have  each  letter  specially  typewritten,  and  always  when 
it  is  in  answer  to  an  inquiry.  The  best  and  most  successful  advertisers 
do  this. 

Have  your  letters  correctly  typewritten. 

I  have  before  me  a  two-page  letter  from  a  half  million  dollar  trust  aboUi 
company  in  Cleveland,  soliciting  my  business.  There  are  three  pen  cor-  ^*"*' 
rections  on  the  first  page,  and  two  on  the  last,  and  the  signature  is  a 
combination  of  rubber  stamp  and  handwriting,  the  former  so  blurred  by 
the  use  of  thin  ink  that  it  is  undecipherable. 

You  are  judged  by  appearances,  therefore  use  the  best  stationery  you 
can  afford — at  least  lithographed,  if  not  steel  engraved  or  die  stamped. 

Never  use  ornate  and  highly  decorated  designs — make  the  display 
plain  and  simple— with  your  capital  and  surplus,  list  of  officers  and  place 
of  business,  and  a  picture  of  your  building,  if  you  occupy  it  or  own  it,  on 
the  heading. 

Some  large  corporations  are  omitting  the  opening  salutations. 

Instead  of  "Dear  Sir"  or  "Dear  Madam,"  omitted  as  too  stiff  and 
formal  and  not  used  in  every-day  life  in  addressing  people,  they  now  say, 
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"Mr.  Sniilli,  we  have  sent  you  the  booklet  as  you  request  in  your  note 
of  the  loth." 

"mff*"^  The  forni  is  unconventional  and  more  pleasing,  but  should  be  used 

only  when  the  rest  of  the  letter  is  in  the  same  manner. 

Space  your  letter  so  that  a  short  letter  comes  in  the  center  of  the 
white  space  under  the  heading.  Do  not  be  afraid  of  the  white  margins. 
The  best  concerns  are  not  using  half-sheets,  thereby  making  their  letters 
easier  to  file. 

Double  space  your  letters. 

Paragraph  frequently,  so  you  may  break  your  letter  up  into  a  num- 
ber of  sections.    Paragraphing  makes  it  easier  to  read,  that  is  all. 

Give  at  least  one  inch  margin  to  all  your  letters.  White  paper  is 
cheaper  than  a  bad  impression. 

Never  use  a  rubber  stamp  signature;  it  is  a  needless  insult  to  the 
man  who  has  written  you  a  personal  letter. 

Always  typewrite  the  addresses  on  your  envelopes — never  address 
them  by  hand. 

Use  two  cents;  if  for  no  other  reason,  because  you  think  your  ideas 
are  worth  the  money. 

""  ■*"'••■  Here  are  a  few  letters,  gleaned  from  several  hundred,  the  character 

of  Latttn  . 

of  which  is  somewhat  out  of  the  ordinary : 


Ds«r    Sir— TfoB    will    Bnil    ft 
Wc   Bhill    be    (lod    la   biidle 


Biipplj  of  depojll 


BXPLAINING  THE  VALUE  OF  THE  CERTIFICATE  OP  DEPOSIT 
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D    tiaTc    iiHd    of    reBdy    cuh    it    auf    time    be  Con    joar    ct 
'Ithout  lDt«eit.  or  will  lend  ^lou  the  modfy.  u  jou  prefer. 


The    (Ten teat    prsfms    U    niade    bj    i 
other  tiinfelnc   iHiBlneiB.      Decide    upon    Ibe   i 


I    beie.    ud    til    iDcb   depoalts   will    dnw   3t    per 


a   the    bank — a    foTor    tliat    will    be   greallj    appreciated.      Tbe    rl(ht    word    at    ISe    rigbt    I 
an    latrcidnFilon    hi    yuu    will    ncoompllah    ihla.      No    matter    bow    am  a  11    lu    ■cconni    Uitr 


Here  is  a  man  with  an  "I,"  who  had  something  to  say  for  his  town. 
He  made  a  point  and  got  some  business  thereby : 


Ion   to 

k    Iber    b 

vet   really   atop 

e 

own    of    llopedn 

Hoping 

to  and 

a^lra 

toperlj 

appreli 

<)JnE'. 

Is 

11.0  near  Hopedale. 

Within 

or 

piiat 
nd  moai 

e  opei,] 

enl 

owing   10 
trading  po 

e«l     ED    01 

he  bu 

Idliig  of  new 
pedplfl  haa  ad 

(   town  to  .lo 

and  tn 
■  cheap 

7r 

eomplel 

aper,  b 

" 

'lliirel'Jiw 

Tr°" 

1  would 

e  par  tic 

BlarlT  t 

to  Mil  lee  &  Pa 

flwarc. 
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Bom  Suflplu  HopnUl«  U  (Im  •gbatiotUUr  npptled  with  churcbn.    tht   Uetbodlat,    Pnibrlcrlau   ind   Otarti- 

of  L«ttm    ""   thorrhw   M    Mint   In   «    BoDrlshluc    mrdlllon    lud    In   ebige    of    good   ind    upiblF    mlntstMi. 
Rlnocrn  are  alwira  welcome. 

If  joo  in  not  ilnidj  dolnf  i-nnr  tndlnc  In  Uopedilo.  I  hope  7011  eno  ippncUte  the  idTiDUfe* 
<C  Oolni  »  ind  Ihat  Ton  •rill  Inflnem*  loot  trirads  ■]». 

loa  ire  ilwaix  foidUllj  Invito  to  tIiII  this  bank,  and  we  will  (17  to  make  UilnBa  ai  plfaaant 
(or  jm  as  poulblr.     Very  Irulj  jaan,  '    '     ' 

Here  is  another  form  used  by  a  bank  in  obtaining  circulation  for  its 
bank  publication : 

Dear  Sit — To  keep  onr  depoallora  and  trlenda  tailf  lntormvd  ngiirilldg  baaklng  nctliodi  and 
Ibe  Dnanclal  mattfn  In  wblch  tbejr  are  InUnalpd.  we  bsie  in-inged  lo  publish  a  aniatl,  but  nry 
iDtereatlES.  mcnthjr  pap«r  called  Ibe  "The  Bank  Depoallor."     We  ahall  be  glad   10  liaie  jon  aend  aa 

wlieDeTet  jou  haTe  boaloeu  In  Hie  citj  rrqnlrlni  tbe  Hirlm  at  a  hank.     Wlien  ran  liair  Miecka  to 


at    ^cmr    dlapasal    wheneyer    Ton    ha.e    need    of    Hiem. 

Klndlj  KDil  n>  ynnr  tunnal  rrqueil  far  tbe  piprr  b;  eaH;  Diall,  aa  we  are  reTlalng  our  1 
verlfTlni  aildrewi,  aa  »  to  bive  all  onrrct  before  we  be(lu  malltnt.     Voura  Ter;  trnlj'.     • 

This  letter  is  suitable  for  a  rural  and  agricultural  community : 

Dear  Sit — Are  jog  provided  (or  IKe'a  wliilert  • 

Tbe  farmera  heleabouta  bare  IbI"1j    been  reiploc  tlie   [mlta  or   their  work   oC  the  pail 


c    bj    driHelllnE    11    Id    thla    bank. 

r  cent.   interpBt  on  iperlal    depoalta  of  tlO.M 


afforded  our  euitomen.     Yoora 


A  commercial  bank  desiring  depositors  used  this  successfully : 
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Be  tait  that  jod  will  rtcelte  ddt  b«al  ittentlOD,  irbatbtr  rone  •ceonnt  t>«  Urge  or  niiBll.  a«nu  Sunplf 

HaTiDK  bid  T«[i   ot   eiprrlrnce  Id  Bninclal   imd   commcrclil   matten,   w«  iImU  bt  pl«*aed  to    gf  Lattan 
pUte  the  ^BDWlrdge  tbui  gained  il  your  lerTlce. 

qanllon  of  Intereat  to  tan. 

Our  Iwit  KCTlce  »h«ll  bt  joan.        Soars  Tery  trulj, 

,   Cubler. 

A  trust  company  used  this  form : 

Dear  Slr—Aa  a  d«poiltor  ot   llils  Companx.    ne   feel    tbat  fOu    are   Intemled   In   Kb  cantiDN«d 


aiTed  and  depoaltm   adds  to  th>   rrr   Capita   Clri^ulatlOD  of  llie   couDtr^.    and   Iherebj   i 
merclnl  a»d  Indoatrtal  proEnia. 

We  rncIoH  a  few  Inttoducllon  fatdi.     Wltl  tou  klodlT  *I(n  and  band  to  aome  rrl 
not  now  deiwallOTB  wllb  our  CsDipanrl 


A  national  bank  in  Illinois,  about  to  have  local  competition,  after  hav- 
ing; enjoyed  a  virtual  monopoly  of  the  field  for  more  than  thirty  years, 
sent  a  long  persona!  letter  to  its  customers.  It  is  an  interesting  addition 
to  the  literature  of  bank  advertising,  and  we  reproduce  it  in  its  entirety, 
omitting  the  names  of  the  towns: 


r   Capital   and 
lanrullj  a»rr 


ffr   lia>p   bera    frcqnri 
SF.    IT    18    mOHT, 


KDd  U  tbrougb   na  by  « 
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vn  tbc  DMMurj  record  booki  in  ■bill  oiiai  a  Rciil  BiUte  I>«iHitUiMBt. 


t  lime  coDKtdente   CmtineDt 
r  tHUlnna.   and  tnullnc  ttait 


A  letter  sent  by  the  Columbia  State  Bank,  Oakland  City,  Ind.,  with 
a, copy  of  the  first  number  of  its  monthly  paper; 

D«u  Sir — We   in  budlnc  joa  berewltb   tbe  Bnt   oamber  ot   "Oolatnblii    Bank   Hem,"   wbldi 
will  bt  tamed  monthlr  tor  tb«  preHiiE  bT  tbli  bink. 

be  carrflng  on  lucb  IwilDfu  u  InTolTad  tbe  hindUni  of  manFT   )p  lirie  autai.     Itfcentlj,   bowerer, 


■s  (be  larger  one. 

OikUod  CItj'a  new  bmk  eileudi  to  fon  ■  New  Yeir'a  Greedix,       Slpcertlr  ronn, 

COLUMBIA  STATE  BANK. 

N.  B. — Oor  Wfillm  Rooni  li  nlwii^i  »t  Tonr  Krrlce. 

This  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  recently  sent  by  the  Union  National  Bank, 
Indianapolis,  to  all  the  fanners  in  the  county.  A  signature  card  was 
enclosed : 

Id  ludlaDapoIls.      Wr  baie  a   numtier  of  depcalton  In  yoor  nelgbborbood.    aod  abat]  be  (lad   to  hare 
four  better  acquilnlinn.   and  to  be  of  lerTlee  to  you   wben  jov  biTe  bmlneai  In  tbe  eit;^. 

Id  ordrr  Ibit  tdd  maj  be  known  hrte,  u  one  D(  oor  Uarlon  Oountj  cuitomeri.  we  band  JOO 
a  rard.  roc  lour  ilitpilure,  nblcrb  ion  mH]-  wnd  us  bj  mafl.  and  w«  will  place  It  Id  onr  fllea.  Tbta 
•Irialurc   will    aerre    gg   ymir  lilcnllBcallon.      Wticn   not   COBTenlent    (oc   JOD    to   make    a    Irip   to   tbe,  clW 

Uain  3BS0)    tor   latorDiAIlon   on   bualneu   mallera  or   to   make    purcbaaeg  (or   Ibem.      It  TO"   bare  an 


The  model  letter  is  generally  a  delusion  ami  a  snare.     The  foregoing 
may  have,  however,  a  few  thought  starters. 
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"  ¥3 IGHT  HERE,"  said  a  bank  cashier  on  one  occasion,  as  he  pointed  * 

■^  »■  to  a  card  cabinet,  "I  have  the  banking-by-mail-man  beaten.  I  have  ADquimtuouhip 
here  the  name  of  every  man  who  owns  property,  works  for  wages  or  lives 
on  a  private  income,  in  the  six  connties  of  which  this  town  is  the  commer- 
cial center." 

%,  ■ 

He  had  the  right  idea. 

He  had  systematized  his  acquaintanceship,  made  a  machine  to  carry 
his  personahty  to  the  remotest  corners  of  his  natural  territory. 

He  had  realized  his  opportunity  and  had  prepared  to  get  all  out  of 
it  there  could  be  in  it. 

The  reason  for  this  treatment  was  not  hard  to  find,  and  you  will 
see  it  in  a  moment  of  reflection. 

This  cashier  realized  that  banking  is  a  personal  matter,  and  he  was 
prepared  to  fight  it  out  on  personal  grounds. 

He  went  to  the  greatest  trouble  to  know  all  his  people,  and  he  had 
succeeded. 

What  does  it  matter  what  kind  of  advertising  you  issue,  if  you  can- 
not get  it  into  the  hands  of  the  right  people. 

This  applies  to  city  as  well  as  country  people.  In  marketing  high- 
grade  real  estate  a  list  of  salaried  people  is  worth  from  $50  to  $100  a 
thousand ;  ih  marketing  bonds  and  investments  I  know  one  house  bought 
of  another  going  into  liquidation  because  of  the  death  of  its  head,  a  list 
of  14,000  names  of  people  who  had  purchased  low-priced  stocks,  paying 
$1,000  for  the  list. 

I  have  paid  as  high  as  79  cents  per  inquiry  for  investment  names. 
Some  advertisers  refuse  to  pay  more  than  so  much  per  thousand  for 
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names.  One  trust  company  advertising  to-day  has  set  a  standard  of  price 
per  inquiry,  and  whenever  any  particular  medium  fails  to  produce  the 
requisite  number  of  inquiries,  the  advertisement  is  withdrawn  until  the 
publication's  average  is  reached. 

I  wish  I  could  feel  so  sure  that  it  was  the  fault  of  the  medium  and 

not  my  advertising  that  I  would  be  willing  to  forego  all  the  value  o? 

continuity  and  repetition.    It  must  be  very  comfortable  to  feel  so  assured 

of  one's  infallibibty ! 

ouiiniif  Lists  are  to  be  obtained  in  several  ways,  and  are  valuable  for  sev- 

■  eral  widely  different  things. 

The  mail-order  bank  man  advertises  in  magazines  and  asks  his 
present  out-of-town  depositors  to  furnish  other  names  of  people  whom 
they  know  have  money  to  save,  and  obtains  them  by  other  means,  to  be 
considered  later. 

The  investment  broker  may  make  his  names  up  from  lists  compiled 
by  list  houses,  who  compare  city  directories  with  Dun's  and  Bradstreet's 
rating  books  and  telephone  directories,  and  will  give  you  lists  according 
to  ratings,  with  the  names  and  street  addresses  neatly  typewritten  for 
prices  ranging  from  $3  to  $10  per  thousand. 

The  stock  and  bond  houses  get  names  from  club  directories,  blue 
books  and  from  the  newspapers  and  business  directories. 

First^:lass  houses,  however,  do  not  distribute  their  advertising  in  any 
general  sense,  principally  because  stocks  are  generally  issued  in  units 
too  large  for  the  salaried  public,  and  bonds  of  five  hundred  or  a  thousand 
dollars  are  likewise  too  large.  The  houses  marketing  the  installment  stock 
and  bond  propositions  use  lists  of  professional  people,  such  as  school 
teachers,  preachers,  doctors,  dentists,  college  professors,  railway  con- 
ductors and  others. 

Diffarrat  The  city  bank,   after  commercial  deposits,  uses  lists  made  up  of 

Lirt^  business  houses,  retailers,  wholesalers,  manufacturers  and  the  more  prom- 
inent investors  and  money  makers,  always  using  the  names  of  individuals 
connected  with  the  c 


If  the  savings  end  of  a  bank  wants  the  small  householder,  the  man 
of  family,  these  lists  are  obtained  by  a  careful  canvass  of  the  real  estate 
sales,  the  poll  lists  and  the  marriage  license  column.  Frequently  the 
more  enterprising  have  the  clerk  in  charge  of  the  lists  look  over  the  birth 
lists,  and  the  savings-account- for-baby  advertising  is  sent  to  such  pros- 
pects. 
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Of  course  the  trust  and  title  insurance  companies  have  to  make  a 
record  of  the  principal  property  holders,  by  wards  or  townships,  and 
the  real  estate  department  frequently  duplicates  the  county  records  in 
order  to  give  prompt  service. 

These  card  records  are  different  in  intent  and  arrangement  from 
the  purely  banking  records. 

New  names  are  added  as  fast  as  the  transfers  take  place. 

Safe  deposit  companies  are  generally  associated  with  some  bank  J***  ' 
or  trust  company  and  have  access  to  the  latter's  card  records.  The  suppo- 
sition is  that  any  one  who  has  real  estate  or  even  a  commercial  account, 
will  have  some  use  for  a  safe  deposit  vault. 

The  country  banker  has  a  somewhat  different  proposition.  His  list 
is  more  general,  especially  if  he  has  two  sides  to  his  bank,  commercial 
and  savings. 

The  mailing'list  must  be  much  more  than  a  mere  list  of  names  and 
addresses.  It  should  be  filled  with  the  most  complete  and  suggestive  infor- 
mation about  each  one. 

I  know  one  New  York  banking  house  that  has  a  list  of  80,000  names 
and  addresses.  Each  is  given  a  separate  card,  and  on  each  card  is 
arranged  space  for  the  name,  business  connection  and  official  position, 
home  and  business  address,  how  long  in  business,  former  connection,  rat- 
ing, and  then  follows  space  for  the  various  advertising  sent  to  the  party. 
On  the  back  of  the  card  is  arranged  space  for  the  average  sum  carried 
on  deposit  for  ten  years,  by  the  year ;  average  discounts ;  average  renew- 
als, if  any;  commercial  or  savings  or  both,  and  a  space  for  "Remarks," 
under  which  are  listed  clubs,  churches  and  other  interests. 

The  main  object  of  such  a  list  is  to  furnish  information  to  the  offi-  iDfom 
cials  and  the  new  business  department,  **'  °' 

If  such  a  bank  proposed  to  send  out  solicitors  for  savings  bank 
business  it  has  an  excellent  nucleus  to  start  with.  If  it  wants  to  sell 
some  bonds,  it  has  a  list  of  investors  not  only  of  its  own  depositors  but 
of  strangers  to  which  it  may  make  the  offering,  and  it  may  select  even 
from  tliese  the  particular  few  to  whom  it  considers  the  offer  will  be  most 
attractive. 

This  method  saves  money  which  otherwise  would  be  wasted  on 
unproductive  names. 
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Employed  with  _ 
Owns  Home 
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You  may  say  that  it  is  "next  to  impossible"  to  get  the  data  suggested 
in  the  foregoing.    It  certainly  is  impossible  to  get  it  at  once.    A  mailing 
.  "•"  list  should  be  a  growing  thing,  both  in  size  and  the  quality  of  its  infor- 
mation. 

When,  in  the  course  of  a  year,  you  have  a  pressing  need  of  such 
information,  you  can  then  be  duly  thankful  that  you  gave  it  the  little 
time  and  attention  it  required. 

The  mailing  list  may  be  handled  in  two  ways :  In  loose  'leaf  books 
or  in  card  indexes. 

™^^  The  loose  leaf  book  idea  has  several  advantages:   (a)  less  bulk, 

I,  Tuskt  because  the  leaves  are  made  of  thin  paper;  (b)  the  binder  permits  the 

leaves  to  be  handled  quickly  and  carried  easily  from  place  to  place;  (c) 

cheapness. 

The  card  index  has  other  advantages:  (a)  can  be  more  easily  used 
with  typewriter  at  all  times ;  (b)  is  easier  to  handle  the  cards ;  (c)  greater 
flexibility  in  handling  as  mailing  list  among  a  number  of  addressers. 

Leaving  the  loose  leaf  book  idea  out  of  consideration,  the  average 
list  of  2,000  names  can  be  handled  with  special  indexes  complete  in  a 
two-drawer  card  index  cabinet. 

The  card  to  be  used  will  greatly  depend  on  the  character  of  busi- 
ness and  how  complete  the  analysis  that  will  be  required. 

Btmpi*  A  simple  inquiry  card,  like  Figure  i,  might  be  used  in  the  majority 

lataiiy  of  banks  and  trust  companies.    This  fonii  allows  for  a  mail  order  list 

OMd  divided  according  to  lines  of  busin<!SS  or  professions,  or  by  a  simple  ABC 

index.    It  will  give  you  the  average  account  for  each  year  and  the  amount 

of  advertising  sent  to  the  name. 

On  the  reverse  side  of  the  card  you  might  use  a  form  something  like 
Figure  2.  Frequently  these  cards  are  kept  by  an  officer  of  the  bank  and 
a  code  is  used,  for  .all  such  things"  as  habits,  credit,  borrower,  mort- 
gages, etc. 

You  will  use  these  cards  for  different  purposes. 

In  general  you  will  want  them  for  a  list  to  whom  you  can  send  your 
statement,  or  any  general  piece  of  advertising  such  as  a  house  organ  or 
booklet  or  circular  letter,  around  the  first  of  the  year  when  good  resolu- 
tions are  supposed  to  be  more  potent. 
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Hill  Foreman 
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A  aoiik  ud  iifyyf  are  you  ^^  t^e  other  hand,  to  send  a  letter  to  farmers  without 

at  DiTMiD*  going  over  your  entire  hst  and  picking  them  out  ? 

We  must  prepare  our  list,  therefore,  so  that  it  may  be  easily  and 
quickly  handled. 

When  we  make  it  up,  we  have  decided,  for  instance,  to  index  under 
A  B  C  for  names. 

Next  we  want  the  list  arranged  by  divisions  such  as  Professional — 
Retail — Wholesale — Salaried — Married — Farmers,  etc.  We  will  have  to 
use  tabbed  cards,  like  those  shown  in  Figure  3.  We  give  farmers,  of 
course,  a  card  with  "Fanners"  on  the  tab.  As  the  farmer  card's  tab  will 
always  hold  the  position  farthest  to  the  left,  we  can  readily  select  all  the 
fanners  out  of  our  list,  no  matter  how  many  more  may  be  in  the  same 
drawer,  without  handling  any  of  the  other  cards,  and  at  the  same  time 
use  the  ABC  index, 

of'toTw^  ^'''^  ^'y'^  ^^  self-indexing  will  also  permit  of  a  geographical  division 

iDdnut  by  townships,  towns  or  counties,  affording  the  quickest  possible  reference 

to  any  town  and  getting  the  number  of  wage-earners  in  it.  Use  the  County 

index  and  run  an  A  B  C  index  inside,  or  use  a  town  instead  of  the  county. 

As  these  tabs  can  be  cut  so  as  to  give  twelve  positions  across  the 
top  of  a  five-inch  card,  and  by  simply  changing  the  color  of  the  cards  you 
may  multiply  your  divisions  of  a  list  by  ten  or  twelve  colors,  the  possibili- 
ties are  wide  enough  for  the  most  diversified  list. 

All  your  present  customers  should  be  put  on  differently  colored  cards 
from  your  possible  customers,  so  you  will  not  be  writing  the  former 
letters  or  sending  them  circulars  asking  for  accounts. 

I  show  in  Figure  4  a  style  of  card  used  by  some  banks. 

In  handling  a  large  mailing  list  to  which  you  are  regularly  sending 
advertising  and  letters,  the  card  index  style  of  addressing  machine  will 
prove  profitable.  I  show  in  Figure  5  an  illustration  of  one  of  the  plates 
used  in  the  more  successful  of  these  devices.  The  explanation  appears 
with  the  illustration. 

Having  prepared  ourselves  for  handling  our  list,  the  next  thing  is 
—how  shall  we  get  a  list? 

First,  we  want  every  present  depositor  in  the  bank  listed,  as  well 
3S  names  of  such  former  depositors  as  are  living  within  our  territory. 
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forated  projecting  imld  tab  by  which  any  subdivis  _      .     ..  . ,  . 

card  holder  on  which  is  printed  with  the  typewriter  the  name  of  the  t 
desired.  Should  a  mine  be  added  that  would  precede  this  one,  Aaron,  for  instance,  the 
town  index  card  holder  may  be  removed  and  attached  to  the  new  holder,  thus  always 
keepioK  it  to  the  front  of  the  name  it  is  to  indicate.  This  illustration  shows  the  name 
and  address  of  the  party;  it  also  shows  that  in  January,  1906,  article  or  letter  No.  1  was 
sent  out ;  in  February,  1906,  No.  Z ;  March.  No.  i.  It  shows  that  the  name  was  skipped 
in  addressing  the  list  for  April :  No.  5  was  sent  in  May,  and  so  on— every  item  sent 
being  indicated  on  the  record. 
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Oat  at  vmsi  Dq  not  be  afraid  to  put  names  on  your  list.     You  want  names — 

they  mean  people — people  mean  possible  depositors^  and  they  are  what 
you  are  after. 

The  mailing  list  is  not  a  selected  list  of  people  to  whom  you  are 
going  to  make  loans;  they  are  people  from  whom  you  want  to  borrow 
money. 

Remember  you  can't  tell  by  the  size  of  a  frog's  croak  how  far  he 
can  jump,  therefore,  do  not  think  for  a  moment  that  you  have  the  whole 
city,  town  or  countryside  tabulated  and  filed  away. 

I  want  to  quote  from  a  recent  article  in  a  banking  paper.*  The 
article  takes  as  its  text  the  following  letter  from  a  cashier  of  a  bank  in 
Minnesota : 


iDd  It  doesp't  lam  like  in  «sj  nutWr  for 

p  >  r»d  nuiUne  1IH.     I  l.ll«e  li  .  llT«  11 

n.  o(  prlDttd  lllfntur*  (or  the  b-nt,   to  t» 

■Dm?   recnlarltr    to   ■   gmd  Hit.     I    Iiiti   JS 

nallT   mUle   i  itart  ti7   >mnBln<   with   the 

to  hiTi  one  <rf  hii  om«  dcpallw  makr  mi 

■  lint  of  ■]]   tbe  Ui-pmer.  In  .the  eoantj. 

eonree.  tbe  DOn-mldrat  tH-pifen.     Mncb  o< 

'  tbe  land  tiere  !■  owned  bj  Gutem  pirtlH. 

Then  the  article  continues : 


Bj   wh»t  contw  o[  resMnlng,   Mr..MlnB«otB  Msn,    do  700   reKh  the  conclusion   Itiit 
resident  tai-piyer  Bboulil  be  Picluded  from  joot  ItatJ     Don't  do  11.     The  Enitern   oiMn  vbo 

blm  and  b«  [tid  of  Ibo  rhance.  He  will  be  id  iDtetegted  leader  of  all  tbe  printed  mattet  : 
him,  It'nujr  occur  to  him  that  lou  fib  be  oC  aerTlce  to  blm  In  Taclona  waja.  and  tbat  rob  ci 
times  aaTe  falm  a  loaf  trip  hj  loaklnc  after  bla  propartr  Intereata.  You  can  par  lila  taiea 
to  biB  Inlurance,  find  tenanta  mid  buyer*,  nerctlate  loans,  or  bur  mora  land  for  him.     What 


iKwk.     Tour  Hat  la  not  to  be  a  noelal  or  enaniTlal  ceslgtf 


jri,  and  even  a  little  bit  milled,  becanae  we  had  illchted 


1   cood-alaed    depoella  come   ^n    t 
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.1   nltu  Ilie  Utile  moDtlUi  pip«r,   bat  luiteid  at  tbe 
PH.  »  Un.  Grqud;  niid  MHne  of  h«r  nelglibon  uld 
'■  ffrowtb  [D  foar  moDtbB. 
dintlaine  and  wUo  ibaU  not,   d«'t  ]iid|e  pvopl*  by 


And  your  lilfceit  d'poHJti 


FmIotj  p«j-nill«. 
Lodsc  and  cli 


The  larger  city  bank  or  financial  advertiser  will  have  to  draw  his 
distinctions  finer  than  the  mere  basis  of  "Has  he  any  money?" 

The  trust  companies,  having  so  many  interests  and  purposes  to 
serve,  must  subdivide  their  lists  and  appeal  to  each  division  in  many  cases 
for  a  part  of  their  business. 

The  lists  must  be  divided  to  take  care  of  the  work  of  the  banking, 
corporate,  trust,  individual  trust,  safe  deposit,  savings,  title  insurance 
and  suretyship,  and  probably  real  estate  and  insurance  departments. 

The  card  lists  are  not  divided  according  to  departments,  but  the  lists  kh^  y 
of  property  owners,  corporations,  large  investors,  small  investors,  law-  ^■''  '" 
yers,  etc.,  are  of  use  to  all  departments,  some  lists  of  much  more  interest 
to  one  than  to  others. 

Special  mailing  matter  is  prepared  on  the  work  of  each  department 
and  mailed  to  the  sections  of  the  lists  interested. 

Experience  proves  that  a  list  changes  almost  completely  in  six  to 
nine  years. 

New  names  must  constantly  be  added  and  old  ones  removed.  This 
requires  persistent  care  and  attention  from  a  very  intelligent  class  of  help. 

A  mailing  list  to  any  financial  advertiser  is  absolutely  necessary;  a 
systematic,  thoroughly  up-to-date  list  containing  business  information,. 
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is  a  source  of  constant  inspiration  and  a  spur  to  fresh  business-getting 
effort. 

Make  your  entries  on  each  card  each  day  as  the  events  happen,  as 
business  develops. 

Go  over  your  list  at  least  once  a  week. 

Read  over  the  entries,  check  up  a  few  of  the  oldest  names,  remove 
them  from  the  card  drawer.    Find  out  if  they  have  died  or  moved  away. 

Take  a  few  of  the  most  desirable  and  call  on  them,  or  have  your 
representative  do  so. 

Distribute  some  of  the  cards  among  your  clerks,  according  to  their 
neighborhood  and  test  out  the  clerk's  ambitions  to  become  a  real  business 
producer.    A  little  coaching  will  be  necessary. 

Keep  in  touch  with  the  territory  in  this  way  and  at  the  end  of  a 
year  you  will  be  surprised  to  see  what  a  good  mailing  list  can  do  for  you. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII 

PLANNING  AN  ADVERTISING  CAMPAIGN 


1     SPENDINU   (IflCO  A  Y 


"W 


ELL,  what  is  your  plan?"    said  Carnegie,  when  the  beautiful  wii»t 
lities  of  the  steel  consolidation  were  first  opened  up  ^J'" 


"Well,  what  is  your  plan?"  asks  the  capitalist  about  to  consider 
investing  in  some  new  methods  of  making  and  selling  a  specialty. 

The  old  advertiser  about  to  introduce  a  new  line  of  goods,  calls  in 
his  sales  and  advertising  managers  and  they  are  asked  to  submit  a 
"plan  of  marketing  the  goods,"  with  costs,  etc. 

The  retailer  plans  his  year's  campaign  of  advertising,  basing  it  on 
the  experience  of  previous  seasons,  and  can  fairly  judge  how  much 
money  it  is  going  to  take  to  accomplish  a  desired  result. 

"Plan  your  work,  then  work  your  plan,"  is  a  fairly  descriptive 
epigram  of  the  process  by  which  most  trained  advertisers  achieve 
success. 

The  advertiser  plans  that  expenditure,  just  as  the  manufacturer 
plans  to  sell  so  many  typewriters,  then  buys  his  stock,  hires  his  working- 
men,  engages  his  salesmen,  divides  his  territory  and  apportions  his 
advertising  and  selling  expense. 

Just  as  he  does  not  unalterably  fix  the  limit  of  his  manufacture,  or 
the  number  or  character  of  his  workingmen,  or  his  salesmen,  or  tie  him- 
self to  an  unalterable  and  fixed  division  of  territories,  so  he  does  not  say 
at  the  beginning  what  he  will  do  with  the  pages  of  space  in  the  magazines, 
or  how  many  booklets  he  will  issue. 

This  foresight  gives  him  that  opportunity  for  effective  organization 
which  has  made  our  American  a  power  to  reckon  with. 
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He  plans,  then  concentrates  through  his  system  of  organization,  all 
the  brains  and  all  the  energies  of  his  people  and  all  the  power  of  his 
capital  and  credit  to  make  that  plan  a  success. 

The  plan  of  campaign  is  the  machine-like  concentration  of  purpose 
which  carries  many  an  advertiser  over  that  dead  centre  on  which  all 
advertising  at  some  stage  seems  to  falter  and  hesitate,  and  which  lies 
Iwtween  the  enthusiasm  of  the  start  and  the  satisfaction  of  realization. 

If  we  had  no  plan,  no  campaign,  in  which  our  faith  and  our  powers 
were  enlisted,  if  we  did  not  know  of  certain  things  we  had  planned  to 
come,  many  would  stop  half  way  and  never  go  any  farther. 

There  are  three  essentials  of  an  advertising  campaign — 

a — A  definite  end  to  be  gained, 

b — Experience  to  see  the  road  to  it, 

c — Money,  and  the  grit  to  spend  it 

Failing  in  any  one  of  these  things,  the  advertiser  can  have  no 
campaign  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term. 

If  the  advertiser  doesn't  know  what  he  wants,  or  where  he  wants 
to  go,  he  can  have  no  method. 

If  he  hasn't  experience,  he  must  fall  back  on  the  native  wit  which 
will  generally  suggest  getting  the  benefits  of  the  experience  of  others. 

If  he  has  no  money,  he  can't  pay  for  either  experience  or  a  ticket ; 
if  he  hasn't  grit,  he  had  better  forget  all  the  rest — money,  brains, 
knowledge,  experience,  for  he  isn't  an  advertiser  and  never  will  be  one. 

Most  bankers  will  see  the  application  of  these  three  essentials  to 
their  line  of  advertising. 

First  decide  that  you  really  want  to  advertise.  Too  many  bankers 
go  into  the  newspapers  just  because  they  think  it  is  good  policy  to  keep 
on  the  right  side  of  the  newspaper,  or  from  a  more  laudable  desire  to 
"help  along  the  town  paper." 

Of  course,  that  is  charity  and  not  advertising,  and  should  not  be 
misnamed. 

If  you  really  zuant  to  advertise,  what  do  you  want  to  advertise  for? 
What  is  your  goal  ? 

Do  you  want  more  savings  accounts  ? 
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Do  you  want  more  commercial  depositors? 

Do  you  want  to  interest  the  small  depositor,  the  small  dealer,  or  is  bo  Tn 
it  the  Dig  man  you  are  after? 

Do  you  want  business  or  do  you  want  to  "keep  the  bank's  name 
before  the  public?" 

Having  fixed  on  some  one  or  more  of  these  things,  then  let  us  ask 
ourselves — Do  we  know  how  to  get  these  things? 

Let  us  examine  the  successes  in  bank  advertising  and  ask  ourselves 
if  we  know  ivhat  made  them  successful. 

Have  we  had  the  experience  of  those  advertisers  in  our  town  who 
are  making  successes  of  their  advertising? 

Let  us  read  the  local  advertising  and  explain  in  our  own  way  why 
some  of  it  appeals  to  us  and  some  does  not. 

Why  is  it  that  some  is  so  uniformly  good  and  some  so  uninteresting, 
unattractive  and  unconvincing? 

It  will  seem  queer,  but  we  will  commence  to  see  more  in  advertising  ■*>«i/»im 
than  we  had  first  dreamed  of.    If  we  receive  it  with  open  minds  we  will  i 
commence  to  see  the  first  great  principle : 

Good  advertising  doesn't  just  happen;  it  is  the  result  of  a  plan. 

We  will  follow  some  of  the  most  successful  advertising  and  we  will 
see  that  it  differs  in  individuality  and  character,  in  display  and  illus- 
tration, and  we  will  not  have  to  deal  in  very  subtle  analysis  to  appreciate 
the  next  principle: 

Advertising  is  the  expression  of  selling  personality  of  an  advertiser. 

Some  may  decry  a  plan  as  "cut  and  dried  methods,"  There  is  a 
world  of  difference  between  the  untrained  intelligence  that  attempts  to 
foresee  the  minutest  detail  a  year  away,  and  the  system  that  prepares 
months  ahead  for  those  conditions  which  experience  knows  are  inevitable. 

Once  a  year  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  some  one  says, 
"How  much  shall  be  spent  on  advertising  for  the  ensuing  six  or  twelve 
months?" 

How  much  this  shall  be  depends  somewhat  on  the  business  acumen 
of  the  dominating  spirit  of  the  board,  how  well  the  previous  appropria- 
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tion  has  been  expended,  and  whether  the  board  feels  in  real  good  humor 
towards  the  business-getting  end  of  the  management. 

.(^^«d  Some  men  can  get  the  credit  of  spending  a  great  deal  by  always 

piuBin*  having  advertisements  wherever  their  possible  customer  may  be. 

That  requires  study  and  planning. 

There  are  advertisers  who  never  plan  a  campaign.  They  "decide 
what  to  do  as  they  go  along." 

These  are  the  joy  of  the  man  with  a  scheme. 

Such  advertisers  are  always  in  sackcloth  and  ashes. 

Still  others,  set  aside  a  certain  sum  for  each  line  of  advertising,  so 
much  for  newspapers,  so  much  for  booklets,  so  much  for  personal  letters 
and  so  much  for  souvenirs,  etc. 

Some  people  go  to  great  pains  to  elaborate  a  quite  amusing  sneer 
at  the  cut-and-dried  publicity  of  those  who  outline  before-hand  their 
advertising  campaigns. 

The  planless  work  constantly  suffers  from  the  greatest  t>f  draw- 
backs, producing  under  the  spur  of  immediate  necessity,  working  without 
foresight  and  preparedness  and  at  the  disadvantag;e  of  having  to  do  many 
things  after  but  slight  consideration. 

It  requires  time  and  preparedness  to  get  up  good  copy  and  effective 
*•  designs;  it  requires  thought  and  painstaking  effort  to  prepare  the  right 
letters  for  the  right  people,  whom  we  must  be  careful  to  select  from  lists 
made  up  belter  skelter  from  unsatisfactory  sources. 

The  general  result  of  doing  things  only  when  you  have  to,  or 
leaving  it  to  the  time  when  the  printer  wants  copy,  is  to  produce  a 
slovenly  result. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  preparation  of  copy  and  designs,  in  a  well 
planned  campaign,  is  never  too  far  ahead  of  actual  requirements.  But 
we  will  always  take  advantage  of  special  conditions  while  always  holding 
several  good  things  for  the  days  when  news  is  rather  dull. 

The  advertising  must  be  kept  alive  and  interesting.  In  order  to 
accomplish  that,  the  news  events  in  the  life  of  the  bank  must  be  used, 
also  the  news  events  of  the  day  as  they  affect  the  financial  life  of  our 
county  or  city.    All  have  their  part  in  the  advertising. 
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We  want  to  educate  our  people  in  the  value  o£  the  bank.  We  know 
they  must  know  before  they  will  be  safe  friends.  We  therefore  decide 
to  use  supplementary  advertising  to  be  distributed  to  a  known  list  of 
possible  customers.  We  have  seen  the  necessity  of  such  advertising  and 
we  feel  that  we  must  do  some  of  it. 

What  else  we  do  must  depend  on  the  size  of  our  appropriation  and 
the  bent  of  our  board. 

The  campaign  will  depend  on  another  factor  no  less  important  than  Th.  cuitain 

...  ,        ,  .      ,       ,         .       ,  ,  will  Dvpand 

the  appropriation;  i.  e.,  the  kind  of  public,  rich  or  poor,  agricultural  or 
factory,  city  or  town,  American  or  foreign. 

Having  the  money  in  hand,  where  are  the  people  to  whom  this 
institution  will  appeal  f 

If  it  is  a  savings  bank  we  must  go  into  the  newspapers  that  have  the 
home  circulation,  because  it  is  in  the  home  where  we  must  look  for  the 
savings  depositors  that  count,  In  addition,  the  savings  bank  uses  special 
lists  of  the  school-teachers,  professional  nurses,  doctors,  ministers  and 
professions  generally. 

If  a  savings  bank  is  in  a  large  city  it  can  appeal  to  the  members  of 
trade  unions,  clubs,  factory  hands  and  the  thousands  who  work  for  a 
fixed  salary  per  day,  week  or  month. 

The  campaign  for  the  savings  bank,  therefore,  must  get  close  to  the 
masses  and  in  large  cities  will  necessarily  call  for  personal  work  of  i 
trained  canvassers. 

In  the  country  the  savings  bank  is  generally  a  part  of  a  commercial 
bank  or  a  trust  company,  in  which  case  the  advertising  is  generally 
alternated  with  talks  on  commercial  banking,  for  the  benefit  of  the  com- 
mercial community. 

The  proposition  might  be  set  forth  something  like  this: 

Town  of  50,000  people. 

Factories  and  retail  stores. 

Good  wages,  prosperous. 

Bank  $50,000  capital. 

3  per  cent,  on  savings. 

Old  bank. 

People  fairly  intelligent. 
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Amount  spent  on  advertising  liberaHy,  $i,ooo  per  year. 

8,000  families  in  contributing  territory. 

2000  on  list  of  prospective  customers. 

Two  newspapers,  both  daily,  one  reaching  about 
5000  families  in  the  city  and  surrounding 
country.  Other  one  a  political  necessity,  very 
small  circulation. 

A  campaign  under  above  conditions  might  be  arranged  to  accomplisli 
certain  definite  results,  if  divided  like  this : 

a — To  get  the  2000  possible  depositors  from  the 
country ; 

b — To  increase  the  balances  of  those  already  depos- 
iting; 

c — To  help  the  commercial  side,  by  educating  the 
farmer  to  carry  an  account  and  pay  ail  accounts 
by  check. 

To  realize  this  we  will  try  a  series  of  twelve  distributions  of 
something,  one  a  month  for  the  year.  We  will  allot  an  average  of  32c 
to  each  name  on  the  list  for  the  year.  That  apportionment  will  give 
us  one  or  two  letters  and  some  cards  and  folders,  as  follows : 


ist  month — letter — 2000  at  5c,  including  ix)stage 
zd  month — card — printing  $18.00,  post  $20. .  . , 
3d  month — folder — printing  $35.00,  post  $20 . . , 
4th  month — card — printing  $18.00,  post  $20. ,  , 
5th  month — booklet — printing  $39.00,  post  $20. 
6th  month — letter — 2000  at  5c,  including  post . . 
7th  month — card — printing  $15.00,  post  $20. .  . 
8th  month — folder — printing  $20.00,  post  $20 .  . 
9th  month — card — printing  $15.00,  post  $20. .  . 

loth  month— folder — printing  $15.00,  post  $20. 

nth  month— card — printing  $15.00,  post  $20... 

I2th  month — letter — 2000  at  5c,  including  post.  . 


pioo.oo 
38.00 
5500 
38.00 
59.00 

100.00 

3500 

40.00 

3500 

35-00 
3500 
100.00 


$670.00 
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The  cards  will  be  mailing  cards  and  can  be  enlivened  by  the  stock 
cuts  furnished  by  houses  making  a  specialty  of  such  work.  The  estimate 
for  printing  will  be  found  ample ;  the  local  printer  will  be  glad  to  get 
the  work  at  the  prices. 

The  folders  will  be  little  talks  on  savings,  the  use  of  a  bank,  or  some 
views  expressed  by  the  bank  officials  on  local  or  national  happenings. 

The  booklet  will  be  the  regular  bank  booklet  describing  the  bank, 
what  our  bank  can  do  for  the  community,  its  depositors,  etc. 

The  six  hundred  and  seventy  dollars  leaves  us  three  hundred  and  '"^^  *• 
thirty  to  devote  to  newspaper  advertising.  We  go  to  the  proprietor, 
because  we  want  to  have  a  little  heart-to-heart  talk  with  him.  We  are 
going  to  pay  him  real  money  for  our  advertising,  and  we  want  to  pay  him 
all  it  is  worth.  Of  course,  we  have  probably  been  compelled  to  refuse  him 
a  loan  quite  recently,  mainly  because  he  has  forgotten  to  charge  off  any- 
thing for  depreciation,  and  his  equipment  is  not  worth  more  than  the 
mortgage  Senator  Brown  holds,  but  let  that  pass.  We  want  to  advertise 
in  his  daily.  We  want  to  talk  it  over  a  little,  and  have  our  understanding 
with  him  about  exactly  what  this  advertising  is  to  do. 

We  have  recently  noticed  with  considerable  surprise  and  pain  that 
this  particular  paper  has  been  talking  carelessly  about  the  way  "banks 
refuse  to  loosen  up  when  money  is  tight,"  not  to  mention  certain  social- 
istic doctrines  of  "every  man's  right  to  have  money,"  and  we  want  to 
know  something  about  the  strike  talk  that  has  been  the  subject  of  veiled 
editorial  approval. 

We  listen  to  the  tales  of  the  paper's  mounting  circulation  and  the 
impressive  power  of  its  influence. 

We  are  shown  the  rate  card. 

We  then  ask  about  the  rates  we  hear  have  been  paid  by  certain 
foreign  advertisers  whose  checks  and  drafts  have  gone  through  our 
hands? 

We  are  pained  to  note  that  they  happen  to  be  some  fifty  per  cent,  witaiiim 
oflf  card  rates. 

"Special  cases — old  advertisers,"  we  are  told,  and  yet  we  gain  our 
poirt  and  get  the  real  bottom  rates,  and  we  sign  a  contract  for  four 
inches,  single  column  to  be  run  every  other  day,  for  one  year.  We  have 
agreed  to  pay  about  $240.00  for  the  service,  and  we  have  also  agreed  to 
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be  interviewed  on  financial  or  commercial  matters,  at  least  once  a  month 
during  the  year,  for  a  column  or  so. 

'  We  have  now  planned  $910.00  of  our  $1,000  and  have  ninety 

dollars  left  for  anything  special  that  may  arise,  and  with  that 
amount  we  may  contribute  to  worthy  charities,  and  issue  now  and  then 
a  special  statement  as  made  and  provided  by  the  statutes  of  Uncle  Sam. 
Having  outlined  our  campaign  we  can  commence  to  gather  material 
and  at  our  leisure  prepare  our  copy.  We  may  do  ail  of  this  without 
interfering  with  our  ever-watchful  desire  to  get  into  print  about  all 
things  that  affect  our  particular  interests. 

We  may  wish  to  go  to  the  state  bankers'  convention.  We  should  go, 
that  much  is  certain.  The  visit  is  more  subjective  than  objective  to  the 
small  banker — he  receives  rather  than  gives. 

It  is  an  education  for  him,  and  his  bank  should  cheerfully  pay  his 
expenses,  for  the  good  ideas  and  wakening  up  he  will  get. 

'  Here  John  H.  Frye,  President  of  the  Traders'  National  Bank  of 

Hirmingham,  Alabama,  makes  a  suggestion  on  the  question  of  "How 
Much?"  that  is  interesting:  "We  have  been  spending  from  ij^  per 
cent,  to  2  per  cent,  of  our  capital  ($100,000)  yearly  for  advertising. 
Half  of  this  expenditure  is  made  in  the  daily  papers,  and  the  other  half  is 
divided  between  the  forms  of  advertising  that  we  use.  We  have  found 
blotters  a  certain  way  of  reaching  a  large  number  of  people.  About  twice 
a  year  we  distribute  them  to  practically  every  resident,  large  and  small, 
and  every  office  desk,  in  the  city.  Our  expenditure  for  this,  and  well 
prepared,  printed  circular  letters  is  about  the  largest  item  next  to  that  for 
advertising  in  daily  papers.  In  addition  to  this,  we  send  out  each  year  a 
large  attractive  calendar.  We  have  done  very  little  in  the  way  of  giving 
away  memorandum  books  and  other  forms  of  souvenirs,  believing  that 
it  pays  better  to  reach  a  man  eight  or  ten  times  with  some  inexpensive 
medium  than  to  reach  him  one  time  with  a  memorandum  book  or  card 
case,  whidi  might  cost  as  much  as  the  eight  or  ten  other  communications 
by  mail  or  otherwise." 

'-  That  is  a  sound,  sensible  business  man's  way  of  looking  at  the 

.  problem.    He  admits  he  must  advertise  and  he  doesn't  quarrel  with  the 

fact,  or  try  to  dodge,  or  starve  it  to  death,  but  he  faces  it  and  says,  "I'll 

make  the  necessity  a  triumph  of  virtue." 

He  does. 
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The  Traders'  was  but  30  months  old  September  4,  1906,  yet  in 
twelve  months  previous  the  deposits  had  increased  rig  per  cent.,  which 
is  pretty  good  increase  for  a  new  bank  and  a  new  advertising  campaign. 

Here  is  another  case  to  show  what  campaigning  will  do, 

A  bank  in  a  small  Missouri  town  recently  conducted  an  experimental  ''"'■t  <>" 
campaign  of  advertising  with  a  view  to  encouraging  deposits  from  the  dm 
country  people  and  others  who  were  in  the  habit  of  hiding  their  money 
or  otherwise  disposing  of  it.  Two  hundred  dollars  was  set  aside  for  the 
experiment,  and  after  consultation  with  an  advertising  specialist  who 
happened  to  live  in  the  town,  it  was  decided  to  use  single-column,  six-inch 
copy  in  two  weekly  papers  published  in  the  town. 

The  advertisements  were  not  remarkable  in  any  particular.  They 
did  not  even  have  an  illustration,  because  illustrations  cost  money,  and 
$200  would  not  buy  very  many.  The  ads  told  a  very  simple  story, 
different  every  week,  and  were  very  brief  and  to  the  point.  The  cam- 
paign lasted  about  five  months,  without  a  break  in  the  continuity  of  the 
advertising.  After  a  careful  cast-up  of  the  bank's  business  it  was  decided 
that  a  trifle  over  seventy  thousand  dollars  in  new  deposits  had  been 
gained  by  that  bank  as  the  result  of  the  experimental  campaign.  Only 
those  accounts  which  could  be  directly  traced  to  the  advertising  were 
credited  to  it,  which  leaves  the  inference  that  a  considerable  amount 
above  the  seventy  thousand  had  been  produced  by  the  advertising. 

That  success  was  due  primarily  to  the  campaigning  spirit  of  "driving 
at  the  same  objective  if  it  look  all  the  year." 

The  same  principle  of  campaigning  has  to  be  used  in  banking  by  bubb  iwnt 
mail  to  a  degree  little  understood  by  the  inexperienced.  " 

If  advertisements  were  used  month  after  month  in  expensive 
mediums;  if  the  advertisements  were  pulled  out  of  first  one  magazine 
and  then  another,  after  a  few  insertions,  and  put  in  others  "to  try  them 
out;"  if  inquiries  were  answered  with  no  regard  to  race,  position  or 
class;  if,  after  two  or  three  feeble  attempts  at  a  follow-up,  the  names 
were  herded  together  indiscriminately  without  classification  or  characteri- 
zation, there  would  be  little  doubt  in  any  mail  order  expert's  mind  tluit 
the  advertiser  was  imjocent  of  a  knowledge  of  mail  order  practice  an-! 
of  the  plans  and  methods  that  have  made  such  great  successes  of  the  mail 
order  business  of  this  country. 
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"The  inspiration  of  the  moment"  will  not  do  for  banking  by  mail 


Yog  must  plan  your  advertising  from  sixty  days  to  four  months 
ahead  to  appear  in  the  publications,  and  you  must  have  your  booklets, 
folders,  form  letters  and  systems  all  ready  to  take  up  the  inquiries  as 
fast  as  they  come  in. 

You  won't  be  able  to  tell  at  the  end  of  the  first  six  months  or  at  the 
end  of  the  first  year  even,  whether  your  banking  by  mail  advertising  is  a 
success  or  failure.  You  will  have  to  have  absolutely  accurate  records, 
have  them  in  such  detail  that  you  can  get  a  result  in  an  hour  to  the  day, 
on  any  line  of  expenditure  that  you  are  making. 

It  will  require  sixty  days  to  get  such  a  machine  started  before  the 
work  of  advertising  can  be  done  to  advantage. 

After  the  allotment  has  been  made  to  the  magazine  advertising,  a 
decision  should  be  reached  on  how  much  will  be  spent  on  each  name  or 
inquiry — how  much  for  lists,  if  anything — how  much  on  the  safe  deposi- 
tors and  how  much  on  the  tax  lists ;  what  shall  be  spent  on  the  souvenirs, 
if  anything;  what  on  the  calendar  and  what  on  the  rest  of  the  local 
campaign. 

If  we  are  not  careful  to  have  such  items  as  souvenirs  and  calendars 
limited,  we  may  find  our  appropriation  crippled  by  having  a  fifty  to  one 
hundred  per  cent,  increase  made  in  these  items  by  a  clever  salesman  and 
some  sample  of  unusual  appeal. 

I  The  appeal  of  the  moment  may  be  so  strong  that  it  would  overcome 

'  any  set  scheme  if  we  did  not  know  that  our  appropriation  would  not 
stand  it.  In  the  long  run  we  will  find  that  our  set  program  will  win  out 
against  the  practice  of  living  from  hand  to  mouth.  What  we  lack  in 
occasional  brilliancy,  we  make  up  in  that  machine-like  hammering,  which 
give  me  always  as  against  the  "inspired  moments,"  that  are  so  brilliant 
only  because  they  are  compared  to  the  darkness  before  and  after. 

Do  not  prepare  copy  a  long  time  ahead,  but  get  your  ideas  for  copy 
as  far  ahead  of  possible  use  as  you  can. 

Don't  forget  your  seasonable  demands.  When  your  farmer's  crops 
are  moving,  talk  about  them,  and  the  money  he  needs,  at  the  time  he 
needs  it.  When  you  know  he  is  getting  his  money  back,  talk  about  your 
bank. 
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Look  ahead  and  get  crop  reports  and  reliable  market  letters.     Put  J^JSf" 
them  where  he  can  drop  in  and  see  them. 

If  you  are  in  a  city  you  know  what  the  return  for  school  days  means. 
You  ought  to  prepare  for  that  weeks  ahead  of  time. 

You,  in  Georgia,  know  when  the  cotton  is  going  to  be  ginned;  you, 
in  Iowa,  when  theK:om  is  going  to  be  ready  for  the  market,  and  you,  in 
the  winter  wheat  belt,  when  the  time  has  arrived  to  talk  about  helping 
to  get  that  grain  to  the  lake  or  gulf  ports. 

All  these  things  are  recurrent,  just  as  is  the  time  of  year  when  a 
New  England  man  must  lay  in  his  winter  coal,  or  the  Delaware  peach 
grower  wants  money,  to  help  gather  his  peach  crop. 

Look  at  your  calendar  and  you  can  plan  to  meet  them,  just  as  the 
New  York  banker  plans  to  meet  unusual  calls  for  cash  in  October  and 
November,  and  he  expects  to  get  a  lot  of  it  back  again  when  the  June 
and  January  dividend  periods  come. 

Thus,  in  planning  a  campaign  of  advertising  we  simply  get  ready 
long  enough  before  hand  to  do  what  we  want  to  do,  so  that  we  may 
lessen  the  possibility  of  failure. 
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SYSTEMATIZING  THE  WORK  OF  ADVERTISING 


MY  FRIEND  David  Graham  Phillips  once  said:  "It  was  a  great 
day  for  fools  when  modesty  was  made  a  virtue."  This  epigram 
opens  up  so  deep  a  vista  of  interesting  suggestion  and  comment  that  I 
cannot  refrain  from  making  it  a  sort  of  text  for  a  discussion  of  the  fol- 
low-up system  in  general  before  I  make  any  suggestions  directly  on  the 
questions  of  advertising  systems.* 

I  "Of  all  the  cant  canted  in  this  canting  world,"  said  Dean  Swift, 

"the  cant  of  criticism  is  the  most  tormenting."  I  trust  that  I  shall  not 
be  accused  of  indulging  in  the  cant  of  criticism  when  I  say  that  the 
criticism  of  methods  that  constantly  seeks  to  destroy  without  rebuilding 
is  weak. 

The  Jews  have  been  noted  as  among  the  greatest  traders  of  the 
past  and  present.  A  study  of  their  methods  will  impress  us  with  one 
highly  distinctive  trait  they  have,  whether  it  be  the  sidewalk  peddler  or 
the  merchant  prince,  an  absohite,  indomitable,  surpassing  faith  in  their 
proposition  whate\er  it  may  be. 

They  believe  that  you  need  what  they  have,  and  they  make  you 
believe  it.  Neither  can  we  deny  them  a  place  in  the  Temple  of  Art  and  of 
Science  and  Literature.  In  everything  they  show  that  marvelous  con- 
centration of  purpose  and  performance  that  are  the  basis  of  success. 
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The  commercial  science  makes  for  egotism.  It  cannot  be  carried  on 
successfully  in  any  other  way.    It  is  the  brutality  of  "I  will,"  "I  know." 

It  is  brutal  because  it  is  frank. 

It  is  winning  because  it  is  frank. 

Let  us  consider  the  fact  that  the  greatest  successes  in  the  adver- 
tising field  have  been  those  who  have  shown  a  pronounced  egotism,  who 
have  not  been  over-modest  in  their  assertions,  and  who  have  let  their 
voices  be  heard.  They  have  come  out  into  the  open  and  boldly  laid 
claim  to  the  merit  of  their  goods  and  their  methods. 

System  produces  the  requirements  of  the  hour  on  the  hour.  The  ^J^, 
business  man,  lacking  the  egotism  that  lies  inherent  in  the  strong  man,  ii»*  ihiat 
lets  events  push  him. 

System  anticipates  events. 

The  weak  man,  borne  along  by  circumstance,  finds  the  wrong  thing 
at  the  wrong  time,  with  the  result  that  his  form  letters  are  written  while 
the  printer  waits;  his  magazine  advertisements  are  always  sent  in  too 
late  to  get  proofs;  he  never  knows  what  he  is  going  to  spend  until  he 
has  spent  it,  and  he  changes  his  advertising  manager  as  often  as  it  is  said 
a  woman  has  a  right  to  change  her  mind. 

That  man  has  no  system  of  thinking,  of  acting  or  of  living. 

Yet  you  hear  him  talk  the  loudest  about  the  advertising  failures.  His 
one  set  purpose  in  life  is  to  lean  on  Providence  as  far  as  he  can,  to  charge 
all  his  blunders  to  untoward  circumstances,  and  take  all  the  credit  of  any 
success  to  himself. 

With  the  truly  egotistic  man,  however,  there  is  a  time  to  do  every-  ^^™"' 
thing.     He  knows  the  how,  the  when  and  the  where. 

He  is  always  sure  that  he  is  right  before  he  goes  ahead;  then  he 
goes. 

That  is  power. 

There  is  another  man  who  assumes  that  he  is  right  and  goes  on.  He 
does  not  know  why  and  he  does  not  care  how. 

That  is  strength. 

There  is  another  man  who  wonders  why,  and  wonders  how,  and 
wonders  where. 
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That  is  weakness. 

w!^w  One  of  the  most  prdific  sources  of  defeat  is  the  banker's  handling 

of  inquiries.  I  do  not  mean  from  the  standpoint  of,  printed  form  letters 
alone,  but  in  handling  the  large  class  of  inquiries  that  have  to  be  per- 
sonally answered,  as  they  call  for  special  treatment.  I  have  before  me 
a  letter  making  a  quotation  on  a  certain  bond,  sent  in  reply  to 
an  inquiry  produced  by  a  magazine  advertisement  which  cost  the 
advertiser  $125,  The  letter  paper  on  which  the  answer  is  made  is  worth 
about  $1.19  a  thousand  sheets,  printed.  The  envelope  is  on  a  par  with 
it.  The  typewritten  work  is  probably  done  by  one  of  those  young  ladies 
who  is  occupying  the  spare  time  between  high  school  graduation  and 
the  time  when  dear  Jack  will  take  her  to  his  flower-embowered  cottage, 
in  "doing"  typewriting. 

The  letter  is  signed  with  a  rubber  stamp. 

My  possible  investment  in  their  goods  is  $1,000. 

Such  a  concern  can  not  do  business  with  me. 

Their  system  is  wrong,  because  they  show  a  lack  of  faith  and  poor 
business  judgment — they  advertise  their  economies. 

I  would  have  been  much  more  impressed  with  a  $25  advertisement 
and  a  $10  presentation  of  particulars  than  I  am  impressed  with  a  $125 
advertisement  and  a  30-cent  presentation.  I  speak  of  this  as  a  system, 
as  system  has  not  only  to  do  with  facts  and  figures,  and  cards  and  rec- 
ords, but  with  the  line  of  development  on  which  a  business  is  proceeding 
or  retrograding. 

Here  is  a  mortgage  house  whose  advertising  in  a  particular  medium 
cost  it  $42,50,  It  makes  a  proposal  in  response  to  a  special  inquiry.  The 
letter  head  is  steel  engraved.  There  is  not  a  misspelled  word  in  the  letter. 
It  is  carefully  spaced,  the  margins  are  generous,  the  ribbon  is  new,  and 
it  is  personally  signed  in  ink.  The  proposition  is  presented  on  a  special 
form.  I  am  impressed  at  once  that  this  concern  has  a  real  business,  that 
it  really  wants  to  do  business,  that  it  is  taking  its  business  seriously,  and 
its  presentment  of  ils  proposition  is  such  as  to  impress.  The  system  in 
that  house  shows  on  the  surface.  It  invokes  confidence  because  it  appears 
that  the  proprietors  have  confidence  in  th^'r  business. 

**•  I  am  impressed  again  with  the  egotism  that  is  demonstrated  in  the 

tvattm  successful  follow-up  systcms.    The  man  who  knows,  and  knows  that  he 

knows,  keeps  after  me.     He  is  convinced  that  the  advertising  he  did 
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brought  an  inquiry  from  a  man  who  ought  to  do  business  with  him.  He 
knows  that  he  is  right  in  his  system  of  advertising  his  business.  There- 
fore he  does  not  spare  expense  in  the  little  details  by  which  uncertainty 
is  gauged,  and  that  surety,  that  faith  in  himself,  that  egotism,  if  you 
please,  has  borne  in  upon  me  the  facts  about  that  man's  business  and 
I  cannot  get  away  from  them. 

Again,  here  is  the  strong  man.  His  follow-up  is  slap-dash,  belter-  ti«  itnnc 
skelter.  He  sends  me  two  letters  precisely  alike.  He  doesn't  care  how.  Bi,aa,„ 
Instead  of  sending  me  a  letter  fifteen  days  apart,  as  he  says  he  does  in 
one  of  them,  they  come  five  days  apart.  In  another  letter  he  says :  "Last 
month  I  made  you  a  proposition."  In  reality  it  was  last  week.  He  sends 
me  a  ready-printed  form  letter  badly  "filled  in,"  and  then  he  inserts  my 
name  in  a  paragraph  half  way  down  the  dark  blue  page  in  a  pale  blue, 
"to  make  it  look  personal."  He  makes  me  suspicious.  That  is  the  strong 
man.    He  knows  not  that  he  knows  not,  but  keeps  on  doing  something. 

Here  is  the  weak  man.  He  sends  me  a  badly  wi'itten,  conventionally 
worded  letter,  which  leaves  me  uninterested.  The  letter  head  is  common- 
place, the  letter  curt,  and  colorless  in  phraseology  and  inept.  This 
man  is  afraid  to  talk,  for  he  is  not  exactly  sure  but  what  he  will  make  a 
fool  of  himself  if  he  speaks  out.  He  does  make  a  fool  of  himself.  He 
has  wasted  his  money  for  he  has  bred  contempt. 

Advertising  as  a  system  of  getting  business  cannot  stand  by  itself. 

Forms  and  blanks  do  not  make  a  system.  They  are  but  the  outer 
garments  of  system — the  physical  expressions,  as  it  were, 

System  is  really  an  attitude  of  heart  coupled  with  an  aptitude  of  * 
mind  and  hand,  and  should  be  an  orderly-  and  logical  arrangement  by 
simple  processes  of  the  facts  and  figures  of  a  business,  by  which  is  con- 
centrated into  clear  and  concise  statements  a  complete  expression  of  the 
activities  and  condition  of  that  business. 

It  is  the  result  of  a  will  to  do  and  a  capacity  to  realize  by  logical 
processes.  Back  of  all  effective  systems  there  must  be  a  knowledge  of 
the  true  principles  of  business  success,  of  the  springs  of  human  nature, 
and  above  all  things  a  persistent  desire  to  know  the  whole  truth. 

Being  honest  with  oneself  is  not  so  easy  a  matter  as  some  believe. 
If  we  can  look  at  the  defeat  of  one  of  our  most  cherished  plans  with  calm 
eyes  and  level  brows  we  have  achieve<l  an  attitude  that  is  denied  to  many 
of  the  greatest. 
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'  Most  of  US,  at  one  time  or  another,  have  had  the  task  of  convincing 

the  officers  or  the  board  of  the  error  of  their  ways. 

In  every  hoard  there  is  at  least  one  who  does  not  believe  in  adver- 
tising, lie  is  the  professional  pessimist  who,  in  another  walk  of  life, 
would  be  the  Devil's  advocate  at  the  canonization  of  a  saint,  or  a  suc- 
cessful public  prosecutor,  or  a  chief  inquisitor.  He  believes  nothing  until 
he  has  to,  and  never  admits  it  then. 

He  is  a  character  the  world  needs,  as  a  man  needs  salt  in  his  food. 

He  serves  a  useful  purpose  and  we  bless  him  for  the  bad  things  he 
happens)  to  prevent  and  forgive  him  the  good  things  he  sometimes 
throttles  in  their  inception. 

God  gave  him  leave  to  live,  so  let's  accept  him  and  make  ourselves 
comfortable. 

This  man  we  have  to  consider,  for  some  day  he  gets  hold  of  the 
advertising  account  and  when  he  does  he  does  things  to  it  that  makes 
the  advertising  manager  weep, 

"Why  did  you  do  that?"  "Where  did  that  go?"  "How  do  you 
know  it  paid?"  "Where  are  the  results?"  "How  do  you  know  we 
wouldn't  have  received  the  business  anyhow?" 

Perhaps  you  have  heard  this  a  hundred  times. 

How  are  you  going  to  stop  him? 

You  can't. 

You  can,  however,  give  him  a  dose  of  his  own  medicine;  band  him 
some  facts  antl  figures  on  what  the  advertising  has  done  and  is  doing. 
and  let  him  worry  them  for  awhile.  ^ 

t  Do  not  let  me  be  misunderstood.     It  is  no  part  of  an  advertising 

[  manager's  business  to  tell  a  board  "how  to  run  their  business,"  as  that 
term  is  generally  understood. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  advertising  man  who  can  earn  $5,000  a 
year  and  over,  didn't  know  a  good  deal  about  running  a  bank  he  would 
not  he  worth  more  than  that  large  amiy  of  ad  writers  who  fill  a  neces- 
sary place  in  the  commercial  field,  but  to  whom  the  work  of  initiating 
campaigns  and  policies  is  fraught  with  experiment  and  the  uncertainty 
of  chance. 
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The  advertising  manager  of  experience  has  been  "on  the  inside"  of  ^'  ^ 
many  different  lines,  and  he  has  come  to  realize  as  few  have  even  among  ku  wio 
the  experienced  heads  of  banks,  the  importance  of  having  certain  prelimi-  "'"' 
naries  arranged  and  planned  before  setting  a  campaign  afoot. 

The  advertising  manager  must  be  pardoned  for  offering  ideas  and 
Suggestions  on  things  that  are  not  strictly  within  his  jurisdiction.  You 
may  not  adopt  the  ideas  to-day;  probably  you  will  do  so  to-morrow. 
But  many  advertising  managers,  on  the  other  hand,  forget  that  simple 
formula  of  business  life: 

Brains  create  a  job, 

Will  gets  a  job, 

Tact  keeps  a  job. 

The  banker  is  particularly  sensitive  on  the  question  of  his  adver- 
tising. He  will  tell  you  he  doesn't  know  anything  about  advertising.  It 
is  a  declaration  he  doesn't  expect  you  to  take  seriously,  any  more  than 
does  the  Mexican  who  receives  you  at  the  gate  of  his  hacienda  with  the 
welcome  that  all  his  house-and  its  contents  are  yours. 

On  the  other  hand,  remember  that  the  banker  is  paying  the  bills —  th.  Buk>i 
the  dollars  are  his,  and  as  long  as  he  pays  your  salary  and  you  stay,  he  ^^^ 
is  entitled  to  do  with  the  advertising  and  with  you  exactly  what  he  sees 
fit.    This  may  suggest  sarcasm,  but  it  is  not.    It  is  simply  a  plain  state- 
ment of  the  equities.    As  that  clever  pseudo-philosopher  of  East  Aurora 
has  said,  "Get  out  or  get  in  line." 

As  long  as  the  developing  science  and  art  of  advertising  are  matters 
of  personal  capacity  and  intuition  to  the  business  world  at  large,  the  pic- 
ture of  an  expert  being  guided  by  a  layman  will  be  a  phenomenon. 

Any  system  needs  the  hearty  support  of  the  man  at  the  head  of  the 
concern.    He  cannot  be  above  it.    He  must  be  the  very  hub  of  the  system. 

I  have  heard  bankers  say  that  there  were  times  when  system  impeded 
the  progress  of  things,  and  (grandiloquently)  "when  system  gets  in  the 
way  of  business,  system  must  go." 

Good.     Amen!  says  any  advertising  man. 

But  how  often  do  we  find  that  it  isn't  system  that  gets  in  the  way. 
but  an  officer's  failure  to  obey  the  first  principle  of  system ;  i.  e.,  Do  a 
thing  when  it  should  be  done. 
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When  a  proof  lies  on  an  officer's  desk  for  three  weeks  while  other 
matters  of  less  moment  are  receiving  attention,  and  then  the  booklet  is 
rushed  through  the  press  without  a  proper  reading  of  proof  and  the 
checking  of  terms,  and  an  error  occurs  that  requires  four  weeks'  delay 
while  it  is  being  reprinted,  platitudes  about  "system  getting  in  the  way" 
are  rather  out  of  place. 

The  main  thing  is  to  systematize  sensibly  and  thoroughly,  then  work 
your  system,  which  is  sufficiently  obvious  to  arouse  no  adverse  comment. 

Again,  it  is  difficult  to  get  co-operation  out  of  some  heads  of  depart- 
ments. They  see  the  little  field  they  are  paid  to  cover  and  nothing  more. 
Their  idea  of  co-operation  is  to  get  all  the  help  they  can,  and  to  give  as 
little  as  possible. 

On  one  occasion  I  had  the  handling  of  a  campaign  where  the 
inquiries  came  to  the  manager's  assistant,  who  was  sypposed  to  "keep  his 
fingers  on  things." 

This  young  man  thought  system  was  an  excellent  thing — for  the 
other  fellow.  He  never  let  it  interfere  with  his  own  peculiar  way  of 
handling  business.  Instead  of  having  these' inquiries  go  through  the 
records,  he  passed  them  over  to  a  stenographer  to  be  answered  as  fancy 
dictated, 
I  Oh  ^t  tiig  end  of  each  month    the    records    showed  remarkably  few 

inquiries,  and  I  was  puzzled  for  a  time  to  assign  a  reason.  I  then  had 
an  assistant  look  over  the  mailing  table  for  three  days  and  soon  found 
the  difficulty. 

It  was  only  after  some  needlessly  harsh  things  had  been  said  that 
the  necessary  change  in  system  was  made. 

The  man  of  routine  does  not  think,  but  he  thinks  he  thinks,  and  that 
is  still  more  dangerous  and  demoralizing,  as  advertising  managers  will 
be  glad  to  prove  to  any  officer;  because  the  amount  of  inexperienced, 
"What's  the  use?"  "What  do  you  do  that  for?"  "Why  can't  you  do  it  the 
way  we  have  always  done  it?"  that  the  advertising  man  gets,  leaves  no 
room  for  doubt. 

■•^"  Another  thing  that  interferes  with  systematic  work  in  advertising 

is  the  desire  for  quick  realization.  If  system  teaches  anything  it  teaches 
patience ;  to  do  a  thing  right  as  you  do  it  from  day  to  day ;  to  leave  no 
loose  ends  flying;  to  have  a  clean  desk,  and  to  know  every  day  "where 
you  are  at." 
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"Patience,  patience,"  should  be  the  cry  of  the  profession,  when  some 
officer  reads  how  "Buncko's  Hair  Restorer,"  selling  at  50  cents  a  bottle, 
is  selling  five  thousand  bottles  a  day  at  an  advertising  expense  of  $5,000 
a  year,  and  straightway  purchases  a  thirty-dollar-a-week  advertising 
manager  to  advertise  his  bank  and  wonders  why  $1,000  in  advertising 
^  doesn't  double  the  deposits  in  six  weeks. 

The  plan  devised,  the  copy  written,  are  intended  to  make  and  keep  w*«t  th» 
the  bank's  reputation  sweet  in  the  nostrils  of  honest  men ;  it  is  building  ttjIbi-  t*  ix 
for  to-morrow  as  well  as  today.  It  is  a  systematizing  of-the  growth  forces 
of  the  business. 

If  a  big  business  must  be  procured  in  a  short  time,  let  the  money 
flow,  let  your  system  start  with  a  full  head  of  steam ;  put  an  intelligent 
man  who  knows  the  road  and  the  signals  in  charge,  and  give  him  a  clear 
road.  If  you  tell  him  to  stop  at  every  siding  until  you  get  out  to  see  how 
much  coal  he  is  burning,  you  may  rest  assured  that  you  won't  travel  on 
an  express  schedule. 

Finally,  the  things  that  interfere  with  systems  and  proper  results 
are  many,  but  the  most  worrisome  and  the  one  that  palsies  the  hand  the 
quickest  is  the  "wonderful  advertisements"  the  other  fellow  uses. 

How  clever  they  always  are ! 

How  much  better  than  anj^hing  we  have  done ! 

Alas !  we  have  heard  it  so  often  it  is  an  old  story. 

Too  many  "bom  bank  men"  look  on  system  as  an  end. 

President  Roosevelt  pointed  out  this  fault  when  he  appointed  the  u,,  i«„ 
Keep  Commission  to  report  on  the  business  methods  of  the  government  ■*  *^^*^ 
departments.  I  do  not  recall  his  exact  words,  but  in  his  forceful  way  he 
said  there  were  too  many  men  occupying  too  much  time  in  collecting  use- 
less data,  making  profitless  memoranda  about  things  of  no  importance. 
The  army  of  government  employees  seem  to  consider  the  collection  of  a 
mountain  of  carefully  tabulated  documents  about  cases  or  subjects  of  the 
slightest  importance  an  end  to  strive  for,  when  it  is  a  work  of  the  most 
painstaking  wastefulness. 

The  wise  banker  sees  in  system  only  the  means  by  which  the  facts 
and  figures  that  shed  light  on  vexed  problems  of  income  and  outgo  are 
obtained. 
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Paraphrasing  Le  Conte's  definition  of  evolution,  the  banker  knows 
that  in  the  course  of  business  nothing  appears  suddenly  and  without 
cause,  but,  on  the  contrary,  everything  is  natural  and  usually  the  gradual 
outcome  of  a  previous  condition;  and  he  should  know  that  success  in 
advertising  is  not  chance,  but  the  result  of  a  conscious  or  unconscious 
following  of  natural  laws.  As  we  come  into  a  more  complete  under- 
standing of  these  laws  of  the  science  of  advertising  wC' shall  better  be 
able  to  profitably  practice  the  art  of  it. 

This  is  the  rational  way  of  thinking  of  it,  and  it  allows  for  a  careful 
and  painstaking  study  of  the  subject,  and  weans  us  away  from  a  foolish 
faith  in  the  illogical  and  discreditable  doctrine  that  advertising  is  two 
parts  chance  and  one  part  money. 

FrM  Our  True  system,  therefore,  is  intended  to  free  our  minds  from  the  petty 

p«nin*»  annoyances  of  misplaced  details,  and  to  insure  having  at  hand  certain 

groups  of  real  facts  and  actual  figures  that  will  always  give  force  and 

effect  to  our  rational  and  well-considered  judgments. 

The  advertising  manager  can  not  afford  to  clog  his  mind  with 
detail. 

One's  head  is  like  a  bucket,  as  some  one  has  said.  It  will'  hold  so 
much.  If  it  is  filled  with  worry  it  can  not  be  busy  with  deposit  getting. 
If  it  is  filled  with  the  petty  details  of  dull  routine  it  can  not  give  thought 
to  planning  money-winning  campaigns,  nor  kindle  the  enthusiasm  that 
creates  a  state  of  mind.  , 

Any  man  can  arouse  attention  by  the  mere  brute  force  of  large 
expenditure,  even  if  he  does  nothing  more  than  advertise  his  lack  of 
sense.     But  it  requires  strategy  to  win  success  with  the  smallest  outlay. 

Whit  !■  It  took  strategy  for  Washington  to  successfully  play  the  fox  in  the 

'"*'*'    winter  of   1779.     It  took  strategy  for  the  Boers  to  play  hide-and-seek 

with  the  British  on  the  plains  and  in  the  mountains  of  South  Africa. 

Strategy  ties  in  using  your  head  as  well  as  your  bank  account. 

The  strategy  of  advertising  is  the  money-winning  part  of  the  man- 
ager's work.  The  money  is  made  tir  lost  in  the  art  with  which  the  man- 
ager marshals  all  the  resources  of  bis  advertising  to  compel  the  attention 
of  a  blase  world  and  in  amusing  and  holding  its  interest. 

In  its  last  analysis  this  strategy  will  generally  he  found  a  most  ])ro- 
saic  matter  of  soun<l  sense,  backed  by  facts  an<l  figures,  and  that  these 
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latter  were  obtained  by  a  most  unpoetic  machine  called  a  system,     Inso-  '"»' 
far  as  system  furnishes  to  the  manager  accurate  data  on  which  to  base  b,„^ 
the  strategic  plan  and  policy  of  his  campaign,  system  is  useful.     Just 
in  proportion  as  it  fails  in  accuracy  in  the  facts  and  figures  it  furnishes, 
or  fails  in  furnishing  the  right  sort  of  facts  and  figures,  at  the  right  time, 
the  system  is  weak  or  actually  vicious,  because  misleading. 

It  does  not  matter  what  the  information  costs;  if  it  is  not  what  you 
want  it  is  expensive. 

System  furnishes  the  symptoms  from  which  we  may  accurately 
diagnose  present  conditions  and  future  possibilities. 

It  is  important  to  foresee  possibilities.  The  Japanese  were  remark- 
able for  their  foresight.  They  had  fought  since  the  Japan-China  war  over 
and  over  again  the  Manchurian  campaign  of  1904-1905.  Their  success 
was  due  as  much  to  this  wonderful  foresight  as  to  the  bravery  and 
address  of  their  soldiery. 

The  system  any  advertiser  adopts  must  be  cut  according  to  his  purse,   how  hik' 
It  is  foolish  to  start  a  good  but  elaborate  system  without  proper  equip- 
ment of  brains  among  those  who  are  expected  to  operate  it. 

True  system  costs  money,  but  it  always  saves  more  money  than  it 
costs. 

Any  fimi  in  business  for  awhile  only  has  no  need  of  system,  for  the 
idea  of  system  is  to  keep  the  vital  facts  and  figures  of  today  for  the 
guidance  of  to-morrow. 

The  commander  of  an  army  must  have  faith  in  every  part  of  his 
machine,  or  he  is  hampered  by  anxiety  for  the  weakest  part.  He  may 
not  know  the  intimate  details  of  each  little  unit  of  that  vast  army, 
but  he  looks  to  his  commissariat  to  feed  so  many  soldiers  for  so  many 
days,  to  his  ordinance  department  to  furnish  so  many  rounds  for  so  many 
davs. 


His  plan  calls  for  tlie  use  at  top-eflfectiveness  of  so  many  men  for  so  nn  study 
many  days.  b."m*™' 

He  must  be  able  to  depend  on  his  commanders  to  have  each  unit 
in  its  place  at  that  time. 

In  proportion  as  his  machine  responds  to  such  faith,  so  does  the 
commander  win  his  battles  in  campaigns  well  planned. 
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•  Let  it  be  noted,  however,  the  battle  is  won  or  lost  just  as  much  by 

,  the  commander's  plan,  by  his  ability  to  see  opportunities,  to  foresee  con- 
"  tingencies — the  perfection  of  the  machine  simply  emphasizing  the  success 
or  failure  of  the  plan. 

I  dwell  upon  this  because  it  is  the  vital  need  of  the  profession  to 
plan  comprehensively,  to  organize  equipment,  experience  and  knowledge 
in  such  fashion  as  to  make  them  instantly  responsive  to  the  quick 
necessities  of  the  hour. 

Even  a  slight  analysis  shows  this  to  be  true. 

The  manager  wants  to  know  where  his  material  is;  hence  he  has 
cuts  and  advertising  matter  properly  indexed. 

He  wants  advertising  rates  where  he  can  lay  his  hands  on  them,  and 
get  his  advertising  to  work  at  once. 

He  wants  the  reports  of  returns  so  ample  in  detail  that  he  can  tell 
wAa/ has  failed  and  where,  &n<l  when  and  if  the  results  give  a  clue,  why. 

He  wants  to  know  what  details  of  "copy,"  illustration,  position, 
medium,  and  kind  of  advertising;  i.  e.,  booklet,  folder,  circular  letter, 
brought  the  best  results  in  inquiries  and  deposits. 

'  He  wants  these  facts,  and  he  wants  these  facts  figured  out  on  a  basis 

I  of  costs  of  inquiries  and  business;  by  these  he  will  judge  of  the  value  of  a 

straight  mail-order  proposition,  advertising  plus  office  co-operation,  and 

perhaps  plus  solicitor. 

On  these  facts  and  figures  he  bases  his  strategy. 

The  logic  with  which  he  combines  the  facts  and  figures  gleaned  by 
system  into  a  perfected  plan;  the  art  with  which  he  makes  his  separate 
appeals  to  the  different  character  of  possible  customers,  and  impresses  by 
word  and  picture  these  diverse  human  elements  with  the  desire  to  bring 
you  their  money,  are  all  a  result  of  system  working  in  conjunction  with 
clear  thinking  and  a  skilled  capacity  to  make  such  thinking  live  in  type, 
ink  and  paper. 

In  most  cases  where  the  advertising  manager  has  to  deal  with  a 
I  board  of  directors,  even  this  art  would  fail  of  its  most  complete  realiza- 
tion, if  the  system  could  not  produce  the  facts  and  figures  that  would 
move  the  objector  from  the  typical  attitude  of  chronic  skepticism,  to  a 
conviction  tliat  would  make  him  a  champion.  If  I  insist  on  an  adver- 
tising manager  fortifying  himself  behind  an  adequate  system,   it  is 
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because,  as  I  said  before,  I  have  seen  too  many  good  meii  go  down  in  ^'"^ 
defeat  for  the  reason  that  they  couldn't  prove  that  a  considerable  part  of  imbim 
the  prosperity  of  their  bank  was  due  to  their  initiative  and  talent. 

Rest  assured  of  one  thing :  the  wise  advertising  man  must  put  his 
tag  on  every  good  thing  he  does — every  profitable  plan  and  every  money- 
making  idea  must  have  his  brand  burned  deep  into  it,  must  be  made  part 
of  a  record  that  may  not  be  ignored,  if  he  is  to  win  and  hold  the  regard 
of  his  concern. 

As  for  his  failures,  they  will  need  no  system  but  the  sleepless  vigi- 
lance of  his  inferiors  to  preserve  a  record  that  will  be  constantly  on  view. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  give  the  hundred  refinements  of  system  by 
which  the  best  advertisers  develop  their  data  and  figures. 

,    I  shall  give  a  few  suggestions  on  what  should  be  required  by  any  If" 
advertiser.  ii«i.d 

1  Record  must  be  kept  of  all  the  names  of  those  with  whom  you 
wish  to  do  business. 

2  Record  must  be  kept  of  all  the  advertising  you  send  to  such  lists. 

3  Record  must  be  kept  of  all  the  resuhs  traceable  to  this  adver- 
tising. 

4  Record  must  be  kept  of  the  advertising  appearing  in,  and  results 
from,  all  newspapers. 

5  Record  must  be  kept  of  all  banking bymail  advertising  done  in 
magazines. 

6  Record  must  be  kept  of  all  cuts  and  copy  received  and  sent  out. 

7  Record  must  be  kept  of  the  pulling  power  of  different  adver- 
tising, such  as  letters,  circulars,  etc, 

8  There  must  be  a  perfect  record  of  fonn  letters  and  enclosures. 

9  There  must  be  a  record  of  advertising  supplies  to  determine  the 
activity  of  any  particular  kind. 

10  There  must  be  a  record  of  the  amount  of  business  advertising 
produces. 

11  There  must  be  an  easily  worked  system  of  handling  the  follow- 
up  mail. 

12  A  record  must  be  kept  of  all  prices  and  quotations. 
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Figure  2 

After  Uie  order  is  given,  it  is  well  to  watch  the  ad  from  day  to  day  in  order  to  be 
assured  of  continued  gixxi  space,  for  in  the  rush  of  making  Dp  a  paper,  the  advertiser  who 
never  makea  a  kick,  and  who  will  soon  become  known  in  the  niake-up  room  as  "easy," 
is  liable  to  be  gradually  forced  into  an  out-of-the-way  place.  A  correct  record  of  all  orders 
should  be  kept,  giving  the  name  of  the  paper,  contents  of  insertions  and  size  of  ad.  This 
should  be  supplemented  by  a  file  of  each  paper  or  a  clipping  of  each  ad  which,  after 
advertising  and  labeling,  is  filed  in  a  scrap  book  where  it  may  be  readily  available  in 
case  of  any  dispute.  The  ads  may  be  checked  up  as  to  size  and  number  of  insertions 
with  the  record  order  by  simply  placing  a  circle  around  the  order.  When  the  bill  is  paid 
this  may  be  indicated  by  placing  the  date  opposite  the  order.  Herewith  is  reproduced  an 
order  card  for  the  month  of  August  as  it  appears  when  all  ads  are  checked  and  all  bills 
paid.  Any  information  concemine  it  may  be  ecured  at  a  glance — a  saving  of  time  worth 
considering.~P.  W.  Ellsworth,  Adv.  Hgr.,  First  National  Bank  of  Chicago,  111. 

— CoiiWwr  0/  ■■  TTtiBank  Advtrtiitr.- 
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Figure  3 

Card  to  be  use<l  when  monthly  magaidnes  are  used  in  "  Banking  By  Mail  "  advertising. 
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magazine  advertising  are  simple.  Figure  i  shows  a  card  for  handling 
all  the  data  of  the  newspaper  space,  and  Figure  2  illustrates  and  explains 
how  Mr.  Ellsworth,  advertising  manager  of  The  First  National  Bank  of 
Chicago,  keeps  his  newspaper  record.  This  system  is  the  one  in  general 
use  by  advertisers,  Mc^azirie  advertising  is  handled  by  a  card  arranged 
like  Figure  3. 

The  follow-up  of  inquiries  can  be  left  to  the  regular  form  letter 
method  in  the  banking  by  mail  propositions;  but  when  we  are  selling 
bonds,  mortgages  and  stocks,  we  have  a  different  condition  calling  for 
special  treatment. 

The  correspondence  in  banking  by  mail  work  is  nearly  all  alike.  It 
has  a  set  line  of  development,  until  the  inquirer  wants  to  have  a  more  or 
less  definite  set  of  questions  answered.  These  questions  call  for  special 
correspondence  and  should  be  handled  personally. 

On  the  other  hand  the  investor  who  has  money  to  invest  has  to  be 
approached  with  more  specific  directness  and  be  tried  out  on  many  differ- 
ent lines.  The  investment  house  may  handle  a  thousand  different  bonds, 
stocks,  notes,  and  the  investor  may  buy  some  of  several  kinds. 

No  follow-up  file  should  be  used  for  handling  the  regular  filing  of 
the  routine  correspondence  of  the  company.  It  is  to  be  used  only  by  the 
advertising  department  to  turn  Inquiries  into  orders. 

Scores  of  advertising  men  have  tried  to  obtain  a  method  by  which  ^""l^^^ 
all  the  letters  from  a  certain  inquirer  on  a  certain  subject,  would  come  up 
at  a  given  time  and  yet  be  immediately  accessible  when  wanted  at  any 
moment  before  the  follow-up  date.     ■ 

When  the  correspondence  is  put  in  files  under  dates,  and  a  letter 
is  received  from  the  correspondent  before  the  follow-up  date,  a  hunt  must 
be  made  through  the  next  thirty  days  for  the  original  letters. 

If  it  is  put  under  the  ABC  index  then  all  correspondence  has  to 
be  handled  each  day  for  the  purpose  of  following  up  the  particular  corre- 
spondence.    This  has  been  overcome  in  two  ways : 

The  cards  of  the  prospect  files  are  arranged  alphabetically  and 
colored  movable  metal  tabs  are  used.     (Figure  4.) 

At  the  top  margin  of  the  card  are  the  dates  i  to  31. 

The  tabs  are  placed  over  these  numbers.  In  the  illustration  the  first 
card  will  be  followed  up  on  the  i6th  of  the  month.    The  tabs  are  colored. 
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blue,  red,  white,  black,  yellow  and  so  on.  These  colors  have  a  meaning : 
Green,  farm  mortgages;  yellow,  gold  certificates;  blue,  banking  by  mail 
and  so  on,  an  arbitrary  arrangement,  of  course. 

This  color  scheme  permits  of  sejecting  a  list  of  names  at  any  time  ^'^" 
for  special  ofifers,  without  figuring  every  card  in  the  drawer.     Frequently  9«i™" 
this  same  color  scheme  is  used  in  the  stock  of  the  card  itself,  so  that  the 
identification  may  be  used  after  the  follow-up  has  expired  and  the  metal 
tab  removed. 

When  the  i6th  arrives,  the  clerk  removes  the  cards,  passes  them  in 
a  card  tray  to  the  filing  clerk,  %vho  attaches  the  card  to  the  correspon- 
dence removed  from  the  general  files. 

This  correspondence  for  the  day's  follow-up  then  goes  to  the  corre- 
spondents, who  dictate  special  letters  or  indicate  form  letfers  to  be  sent. 
The  carbons,  or  copies  of  the  letters  are  attached  to  the  previous  corre- 
spondence, entry  is  made  on  the  card,  the  tab  is  moved  ahead  to  the  next 
follow-up  date,  and  the  card  returned  to  the  file,  and  the  correspondence 
to  the  filing  clerk. 

This  makes  a  cumbersome  method,  but  insures  personal  attention. 

Another  method  is  shown  in  Figure  5,  by  which  the  correspond- 
ence relative  to  any  particular  class  of  business  is  retained  in  a  vertical 
file  drawer,  with  an  A  B  C  index.  When  you  handle  25  to  50  inquiries 
a  day,  a  25-division  giiide  is  enough :  50  to  100  inquiries,  4G-division ;  and 
so  on,  the  guides  running  about  half  the  number  of  inquiries. 

Suppose  a  letter  is  received  from  John  Anderson  on  December  21.  It  *  *^'' 
is  answered  and  a  carbon  attached  and  filed  in  front  of  "A"  index,  in  a 
folder  marked  "A."    On  the  margin  of  the  letter  the  clerk  stamps  with  a 
rubber  stamp  llie  follow-up  date,  "Jan.  i,  1907." 

If  you  receive  an  answer  from  Anderson  before  January,  you  look  in 
"A"  and  quickly  find  it.  If  you  do  not  get  an  answer,  your  clerk  going 
through  the  index  each  day  finds  Anderson  on  Jan.  i ;  you  then  take  his 
letter  and  give  him  another  treatment,  attach  carbon  as  before,  stamp 
the  next  date,  "Jan.  13,  1907,"  file  it  and  proceed  as  before. 

This  system  was  devised  by  an  expert*  who  had  given  it  the  se\'erest 
tests  of  actual  practice,  and  it  is  much  less  cumbersome  than  the  system 
first  described. 


■I Mac   W*feiDik«r,   Grmi 
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This  is  a  record  of  advertising  sent  to  a  possible  customer.  Make  the  spice  for  a  r)iece 
of  advertising  and  a  fonn  letter  for  each  month  of  a  year.  There  is  room  for  "  special " 
and  "  follow-np"  letters,  and  a  place  for  "remarks."  under  which  dates  of  answers  or 
replies  maj  be  shown  together  with  suggestions. 
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Furnished  wifll  a  practica]  form  of  ruling  for  indexing  customers  and  "prospects." 
WHl'H  filed  alpbabetically,  the  card  serves  as  a  convenient  mailing  list  and  mdei  card. 
Wbett  filed  with  state  and  town  guides,  the  card  serves  as  an  excellent  index  of  all  trade 
in  each  locality  and  pennits  posting  traveling  solicitors  regarding  all  depositors  and 
interested  inquirers.  This  card  can  also  be  used  with  tabs  numbered  1  to  IZ,  which  may 
serve  as  a  cross  index  of  trade  according  to  the  line  of  busineas. 
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When  the  follow-up  is  mechanical,  simply  a  series  of  form  letters 
requiring  no  special  dictation  except  in  the  case  of  specific  inquiries, 
resulting  as  above,  Figure  4  can  be  used  without  removing  the  card  from 
the  files  except  to  enter  the  number  of  the  form  letter  and  date,  moving 
the  tab,  etc. 

Other  forms  of  cards  are  shown  in  Figures  6,  7  and  8. 

FoIIow-up  letters  must  be  arranged  in  series.  There  should  be  a  [ 
series  to  go  to  general  lists  that  have  never  inquired,  and  an  entirely  LtttOTi 
different  series  to  go  to  inquiries  from  magazine  advertising,  and  a  new 
series  to  follow-up  those  who  have  asked  for  information  on  certain 
specific  lines. 

I  have  been  using  follow-ups  with  as-  high  as  one  hundred  and 
twenty  dififerent  letters,  arranged  to  meet  requirements  of  forty  diflferent 
classifications  of  inquiries  and  lists  of  names. 

I  find  that  the  finer  you  cut  the  classifications  and  the  more  definite 
the  letters  the  better  the  returns. 

The  tab  method  (Figure  9)  of  indexing  the  busij^ess  or  the  charac- 
ter of  investment  of  a  Possible  Customer  makes  it  easy  to  get  the  right 
follow-up  to  him,  even  through  the  agency  of  eight-doUar-a-week  girls. 
When  a  girl  has  been  instructed  that  "Series  J,  consisting  of  letters  4, 
19,  63,  104"  goes  to  all  tab-3  cards,  it  leaves  little  for  her  to  do  except 
to  send  the  letters  out  in  the  rotation  the  system  calls  for. 

The  tab  card  style  of  signature  card  may  be  used  for  banking  by 
mail.  For  instance,  Figure  10  shows  a  tab  signature  card  with  "6"  on 
the  tab.  If  this  same  tab  should  be  used  for  every  banking  by  mail 
customer,  it  would  be  easy  to  go  through  the  list  of  customers  and  identify 
every  customer  who  had  been  added  through  the  banking  by  mail  adver- 
tising. Frequently  this  would  offer  very  satisfactory  proof  of  success  or 
failure,  in  times  of  argtiment. 

The  use  of  metal  tabs  as  described  in  relation  to  Figure  4,  is  not  pre-  «••'»' 
vented  by  the  use  of  these  tab  cards. 

There  are  a  few  obvious  rules  in  handling  details: 

1  Have  one  person  responsible  for  the  filing  and  have  one  place 
for  files  of  all  descriptions. 

2  Make  every  man  who  takes  a  paper  out  of  the  files,  take  all  the 
papers  relative  to  any  one  article,  and  give  a  receipt  for  the  papers  he 
takes. 
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Figure  12 


Arranged  to  record  notations  received,  including  <tate,  address,  file  number,  price  list 
or  catalog  page,  size,  kind  of  material,  etc.     Facilitates  intelligent  buying  by  prese 
in  condensed  form  the  essentia]  information  necessary.     A  comparison  between  t 
more  notations  on  the  same  commodity  and  ready  reference  to  the  catalog  or  list  o 
permits  placing  orders  on  short  notice  to  the  l>est  possible  advantage. 
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3  Have  a  system  for  filing  and  do  not  multiply  your  "exceptions.'"  "^  " 
If  you  file  by  names  of  concerns,  file  that  way  and  no  other.     Corre-  of  ihwu. 
spondents   will    then   govern   themselves    accordingly.     If   you    file   by 
subject  insist  on  having  subjects  given,  and  when  your  correspondents 

fail  to  give  subject,  write  it  on  the  letter. 

4  Do  not  encourage  the  practice  of  having"  letters  addressed  to  cer- 
tain persons  in  your  employ.  All  mail  should  go  to  one  person,  be  opened, 
stamped  with  a  time- receiving  starnp  and  then  distributed. 

5  All  envelopes  bearing  a  key  number  should  be  attached  to  the 
contents;  al!  letters  of  inquiry  should  be  attached  to  the  envelope.  This 
method  will  frequently  lead  to  the  identification  of  addresses,  which 
would  remain  unsolved  if  the  envelope  be  thrown  away. 

6  The  postmark  on  an  envelope  is  very  important  in  law  suits, 
and  especially  in  financial  dealings  where  the  loss  of  a  day  or  night  may 
mean  the  loss  or  gain  of  thousands  of  dollars. 

7  No  orders  should  be  given  between  departments  except  by  note. 
The  absolute  rule  should  be,  "Oral  orders  don't  go."  By  having  a  simple 
form  printe<l  like  Figure  u,  and  requiring  that  copies  be  given  all 
officers  or  employees  interesterl,  orders  are  not  likely  to  he  misunderstood, 
or  worse,  forgotten.  A  copy  should  be  retained  and  filed  in  a  file  for 
"Interdeparlment  Correspondence,"  and  a  note  made  on  the  papers  to 
which  the  order  relates.  When  it  is  understood  that  no  one  from  the 
president  down  has  a  right  to  execute  an  order  that  in  any  way  involves 
a  change  in  routine  or  the  obligating  of  the  concern,  unless  a  specific  order 
is  obtained  for  it,  there  can  be  no  objections. 

8  Every  desk  should  have  a  wire  basket,  kept  in  one  place,  prefer- 
ably a  3-deck  basket,  each  department  labeled  with  one  of  three  labels, 
"Outgoing  Mail."  "File,"  "Messenger" — these  explain  themselves. 

9  The  correspondent  should  indicate  by  a  check  mark,  or  a  ring 
about  it,  the  name  of  the  person  or  firm  under  which  he  desires  a  letter 
to  be  filed. 

10  Xo  letter  should  be  filed  until  it  has  the  initials  and  date  or 
the  word  "File"  with  initials,  on  top,  and  carbons  attached. 

11  Letters  should  be  filed,  heads  one  way,  facing  one  way,  and 
in  chronological  order  by  the  dates  of  the  letters  or  that  of  the  house ;  but 
not  some  one  way  and  some  another,  as  the  house  may  rule. 
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Adding  Machine  Co. 


BttANCHCS    IN    ALL 
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Shipped ^'t 190%   the  following 


Bach  cut  or  (nicle  mum  be  checked  off  by  person  5>Kninf>  this  dupliciic  slip. 
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Quotations  must  be  retained  in  all  cases  as  a  guide  to  future  ordei-s. 
Figures  12  and  13  show  an  elaborate  quotation  file  with  cross  index. 

Figure  14  shows  a  cost  envelope,  which  serves  several  purposes. 
Copy  of  the  printer's  order,  engraver's  order,  copy  of  the  completed  job, 
(juotations  from  other  printers  and  engravers  on  the  job,  all  go  into  thrtt 
envelope.  By  filing  these  envelopes  according  to  form  number  of  adver- 
tising, the  new  form  numbers  are  cared  for,  and  a  complete  record 
of  costs,  quotations  and  form  numbers  is  obtained. 

Figure  15  shows  a  stock  card,  which  is  used  by  the  stock  clerk 
in  handling  a  perpetual  inventory.  The  record  should  be  maintained  so 
you  can  tell  at  any  time  how  many  pieces  of  any  kind  of  advertising 
is  on  hand. 

Figure  16  is  used  to  warn  the  department  when  a  piece  of  adver- 
tising has  reached  the  low-water  mark;  i.  e.,  the  supply  will  probably  last 
no  longer  than  the  time  it  will  require  to  get  a  new  supply. 

Cuts  are  being  sent  out  to  newspapers  and  magazines.  Figure  17 
shows  how  a  carbon  copy  is  retained  so  there  can  be  no  question  about  the 
address,  who  made  it  out  and  who  packed  the  shipment. 
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THE  MAIL-ORDER  IDEA  APPLIED  TO  THINGS  FINANCIAL 


IT  IS  A  fact  that  if  the  local  banker  will  not  advertise  to  his  local  pub- 
lic, the  foreigTi  banker  will  do  so. 

Banking-by-mail  in  some  form  is  here  to  stay. 

It  is  here  for  four  reasons: 
I  (a)      Because  banking  facilities  are  not  widely  enough  spread  to 

I  take  care  of  the  banking  needs. 

(b)  Because  all  banks  do  not  enjoy  the  highest  confidence,  and  the 
local  depositor  wants  to  do  business  with  a  big  bank. 

(c)  Because  ,ount  in  a  distant  bank  is  not  the  subject  of  gos- 
sip and  neighborhood  infom- 

(d)  Because  some  centers  cannot  give    the    returns   on    savings 
deposits  that  another  may. 

There  are  several  branches  to  the  mail-order  plan  as  applied  to  finan- 
cial matters.    I  shall  deal  with  them  in  series. 
I     Banking  by  mail. 
»  2     Selling  stock  by  mail. 

3     Selling  investments  by  mail. 
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The  banking-by-mail  idea  is  not  an  old  one,  but  the  application  of 
the  mail-order  advertising  to  the  selling  of  stocks,  bonds  and  investments 
is  older  than  any  other  style  of  advertising. 

Like  most  things  in  advertising,  the  respectable  element  had  to  take 
the  instrument  of  the  fakir  and  charlatan  and  make  it  their  own. 

The   first   attempts   were   disappointing,   as   all   first   attempts   are  ""* 
likely  to  be.    The  people  were  coy  and  refused  to  be  caught  with  any- 
thing less  than  lo  per  cent,  a  week.     People  would  gamble,  but  they 
would  not  invest. 

You  could  catch  them  with  promises  of  fabulous  returns,  but  not 
with  a  paltry  4  per  cent,  a  year.  The  result  was  that  the  first  banks  that 
advertised  by  mail  had  a  hard  time  making  it  pay. 

Gradually  the  reasonableness  of  tlie  idea  and  force  of  the  appeals  of 
the  advertising  came  home. 

The  results  commenced  to  appear,  and  soon  they  came  in  greater 
quantity.  Depositors  who  started  with  $5,  $10  or  $20  in  an  account  and 
after  six  months  got  their  money  and  interest  as  promised,  put  in  a  bit 
more  and  frequently  withdrew  savings  from  the  no-inferest  banks  or  the 
3  per  cent,  savings  accounts,  and  soon  the  mail-order  bank  had  a  very 
profitable  line  of  accounts. 

The  big  success  has,  however,  come  only  to  the  few  who  have  con- 
tinued to  do  their  advertising  carefully,  persistently  and  consistently. 
The  failures  have  been  many,  among  those  who  have  done  the  thing 
badly,  haltingly,  falteringly,  with  stupid  copy  and  ineffective  displays  in 
poorly  selected  mediums,  and  after  senile  or  immature  plans. 

The  result  has  been  a  disappointment  to  unduly  inflated  expectations. 

Banking  by  mail  is  a  business  proposition;  it  has  succeeded  only 
when  it  has  been  treated  as  such.  ■. 

It  is  an  e<lucative  proposition.         ■■    -     ^ 

The  banking-by-mail  advertiser  is  educating  his  public  to  see  the  h>  u 
value  of  banking;  he  is  doing  a  work  for  the  good  of  the  business  world;  ^™^o 
he  is  bringing  the  idle,  dead  money  into  circulation,  because  the  local 
banker  has  failed  in  the  attempt  and  his  duty. 

We  have  15,355  commercial  banks  in  the  United  States,  or  one  for 
every  3,500  of  the  populataion,  which  is  nearly  sufficient  to  meet  the 
commercial  demands  of  the  people. 
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The  savings  banks  are,  however,  comparatively  few. 

Sixty-live  per  cent,  of  our  total  of  $2,900,000,000  is  in  the  pockets 
of  our  people,  or  in  home-made  strong  boxes,  buried  and  kept  there,  for 
the  lack  of  education. 

This  vast  amount  is  not  working  at  any  time.  Our  great  enterprises 
are  carried  on  by  the  remaining  35  per  cent. 

anil  If  only  one  dollar  per  capita  were  taken  from  the  stocking  we  would 

^,  have  $83,000,000  more  at  the  call  of  business  progress  and  expansion. 

We  need  education,  it  would  seem,  in  money  uses  and  purposes. 

Money  is  a  medium  of  exchanging  one  thing  for  another. 

It  is  the  common  denomination  to  which  we  may  reduce  all  market 

values. 

We  must  teach  the  people  that  they  can  be  worth  more  l>y  making 
money  do  things,  keeping  it  at  work,  in  transferring  unprofitable  com- 
modities to  profitable. 

This  educational  process  some  bankers  are  talking  of  turning  over 
to  the  Government  by  means  of  postal  savings  banks. 

That,  too,  is  a  doubtful  expedient,  to  take  the  place  of  advertising 
and  proper  education.  It  will  not  get  at  the  root  of  the  evil.  People 
will  undoubtedly  deposit  their  savings  more  readily  with  Uncle  Sam  than 
with  the  best  private  or  corporate  institution,  but  the  ignorance  of  sound 
finance  and  money  sanity  will  remain  a  menace  and  to  be  enlightened. 

We  have  but  1.237  savings  banks.* 

We  need  more. 

The  public  is  willing  and  postal  savings  is  a  possibility  of  the  near 
future. 

luti  The  wage-earner    is    very    frequently,    in    fact,    generally,    totally 

.kai  ignorant  of  banking  in  all  its  forms.    Thousands  do  not  trust  the  bankers 

at  all,  hundreds  have  an  active  and  aggres.sive  suspicion  of  them,  and 

labor  imions  have  actually  preached  against  them. 

The  attitude  of  hundreds  has  been  one  of  suspicion  and  criticism, 

and  we  have  done  little  to  relieve  it. 
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The  large  institutions  in  central  cities,  who  have  come  out  in  national  '^^  '"i"*'"* 

°  '  They  F«i«M 

mediums  and  advertised  for  savings  deposits  have  had  all  this  prejudice 
to  overcome. 

To  have  a  glance  over  the  signature  cards  and  the  correspondence 
of  these  banking-by-mail  banks  would  be  a  revelation  to  some  of  those 
who  have  been  so  little  in  touch  with  actual  conditions  in  this  latter-day 
development,  as  to  have  little  knowledge  of  the  work  tliat  is  being  done 
and  the  marvelous  results  that  are  being  obtained. 

In  some  of  these  letters  from  depositors  we  read  brave  attempts  to 
obey  the  law  of  saving;  again,  we  see  ignorance  and  illiteracy  struggling 
for  expression.  Letters  come  badly  spelled,  almost  indecipherable,  on 
scraps  of  paper,  in  odd  and  peculiar  envelopes. 

Money  has  been  sent  in  old  cigar  boxes,  tin  cans,  baking-powder  ^^  ^i^^^ 
boxes,  leather  pouches,  wrapped  in  newspaper;  other  money  dating  back 
forty  and  fifty  years,  showing  that  it  had  been  long  hoarded,  came  in 
an  old  reticule,  worn  by  grandmothers  long  dead. 

We  hear  the  quavering  tones  of  age  through  the  quivering,  shaky 
handwriting  of  senile  fingers. 

Here  is  a  man  who  has  made  his  mark,  and  a  cramped  schoolboy 
hand  has  written  the  father's  name. 

All  of  these  things  show  that  the  mail-order  bank  is  drawing  the 
old,  time-lost,  dead  money  from  its  hiding  place  to  make  it  accomplish  its 
first  purpose  in  the  ser\-ice  of  the  social  order. 

A  single  statement  of  fact  will  serve  to  show  what  one  campaign 
accomplished. 

Probably  the  largest  and  most  persistent  banking  by  mail  advertiser 
in  the  country  is  the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Trust  Company. 

Recently  the  following  appeared  in  "Leslie's  Weekly,"  and  it  is  cor- 
rect; 

Eight  million  persons  in  tlie  United  States  have  on  deposit  in  savings  bobh  IntsiHtini 
banks  three  hundred  million  dollars.  Six  per  cent,  of  all  this  money  is  in  the  banks  of  tiloU 
the  city  of  Cleveland.  AJlhongh  Cleveland's  population  i=i  only  one-half  of  one  per 
cent,  of  the  population  of  the  whole  country,  ihe  metropolis  of  Ohio  holds  in 
lavings  $l&^.O0f>,ilO0.  or  more  than  6  per  cent,  of  the  country's  total  savings  bank 
deposits,  in  the  proportion  of  this  fnnd  to  the  number  of  people,  the  largest  city 
of  the  Buckeye  State  far  surpa.'ises  any  other  American  or  foreign  community. 
Cleveland  i."!  the  savings  city  of  the  world.  The  reasons  for  this  condition  and  its 
efleet  involve  the  same  important  and  interesting  facts. 
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aoma  Not  long  ago  a   deposit  came   to   a   Cleveland  savings   institution  aJI   the 

**«*•  way  round  the  world  from  Bangkok,  India,  Another  came  from  Shanghai,  China. 
Hundreds  of  them  have  come  from  the  Philippines.  Money  for  savings  has  been  sent 
to  Cleveland  from  every  country  of  Central  America  and  half  of  those  of  South 
America.  Cuba,  Porto- Rico  and  Hawaii  have  contributed.  England,  France, 
Germany,  Italy  and  Spain  have  all  sent  money  to  be  kept  in  tbe  savings  banks  of 
Cleveland,  O.  Accounts  have  come  to  these  banks  from  two  of  the  countries  of 
Africa.  Every  State  in  the  Union  and  four  of  the  provinces  of  Canada  have  persons 
who  are  depositors  in  the  Cleveland  savings  banks. 

You  win  ask  two  questions:  "How  does  it  happen  that  these  deposits 
from  all  parts  of  the  globe  are  attracted  particularly  to  ClevelandT"  And  the  other 
question  is:  "Why  does  Cleveland  hold  such  a  large  percentage,  proportionately,  of 
the  savings  bank  deposits  of  the  United  States?'' 

The  answer  to  the  first  question  is:  The  spread  of  the  banking  by  mail 
idea;  and  the  answer  to  the  second  question  involves  the  commercial  condition  oE  the 
growth  of  Cleveland  itself,  by  which  its  savings  banks  are  enabled  to  pay  4  per  cent, 
on  deposits,  while  the  savings  institutions  of  New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Bos- 
ton and  other  cities  dare  not  pay  usually  more  than  3  per  cent. 

The  writer  of  the  above  did  not  make  his  point  dear  when  he 
answers  the  question.  Why  ?  I  would  have  answered  that  simple  ques- 
tion with  a  simple  answer — Advertising. 

If  Hut  If  the  banking-by-mail  idea  had  not  spread  to  the  four  quarters  of  the 

^,„j^^  world ;  if  Cleveland  banks  had  paid  three  per  cent,  instead  of  four ;  if  she 

had  not  done  the  best  banking  by  mail  advertising  that  has  yet  been  done, 

she  would  not  have  received  this  lion's  share  of  the  surplus  savings  of  the 

country,  and  so  much  from  the  world  at  large. 

Familiar  as  I  am  with  the  first  steps  made  by  the  Cleveland  Trust 
Company  in  1895,  its  growth  in  deposits  and  resources  has  been  phenom- 
enal. While  all  of  its  success  can  in  no  sense  be  ascribed  to  its  banking 
by  mail  work,  yet  this  one  part  of  its  many  advertising  activities  but 
serves  to  point  the  moral  that  advertising  pays  a  bank. 

IB  til  It  has  depositors  in  every  State  in  the  Union,  China,  Philippines, 

J""^!,  Cuba,  South  America.     Recently  it  reported    a   grand  total  of  70,913 
woiw  depositors.*     This  has  been  accomplished  in  twelve  years,  and  without 
consolidations  or  other  fictitious  methods  of  swelling  business  compari- 
sons. 

There  are  other  conditions  besides  the  matter  of  the  4  per  cent- 
interest  that  make  the  mail-order  proposition  a  popular  one  for  banks. 
A  writer  in  a  daily  paper  recently  admirably  summed  up  the  reasons  for 
this  success : 
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Banking  by  mail  is  a  feature  of  American  financial  life  that  has  received   8om«  ■ 
its  highest  development  in  Ohio,  and  especially  in  the  city  of  Cleveland.   The  vast  *""** 
bank  deposits  in  that  city  are  attracted  there  from  many  other  States  because  of  the 
4  per  cent,  rate  that  is  paid  on  savings  deposits. 

The  American  people  are  the  least  parochial  in  the  world  in  their  busi- 
ness habits.  Londoners,  it  is  said,  are  still  averse  to  using  the  telephone  and  there 
are  old  banks  there  which  will  not  tolerate  a  typewriter  in  their  establishment. 

But  the  Americans  rather  prefer  a  novelty  to  something  they  are  accus- 
tomed to,  provided  the  novelty  is  the  least  bit  better.  Moreover,  they  look  abroad; 
they  are  not  nailed  down  to  their  own  town  or  community.  They  read  the  adver- 
tisements in  the  magazines  that  come  from  New  York  or  Chicago,  and  if  any 
article  displayed  therein  strikes  their  fancy  they  straightway  send  to  the  maker  or 
distributer  in  the  distant  city  and  by  express  or  mail  the  article  comes  to  them. 
In  other  words,  the  Americans  are  extremely  modern  and  put  to  use  every 
modern  facility  and  invention.  About  all  that  can  be  gotten  out  of  the  railway, 
the  trolley,  the  telegraph,  the  telephone,  the  federal  poslofSce,  they  get.  They  all 
everywhere  read  the  same  papers  and  periodicals  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  great 
cities  read,  and,  like  the  latter  class,  will  be  attracted  by  a  good  bargain,  even  i[  the 
place  of  it  be  half  across  the  continent. 

Modem  facility  of  intercourse,  physical  and  mental,  has  brought  this  state 
of  things  and  of  mind  about.  Accordingly,  the  average  American  will  not  jump 
when  it  is  suggested  to  him  to  do  his  banking  by  mail,  to  make  his  deposits  in  an 
institution  of  an  Ohio  city.  Instead,  the  novelty  of  the  proposal  will  interest  him; 
he  will  be  keen  to  leam  how  the  thing  can  be  done,  what  inducement  in  the  way  of 
advantage  to  himself  there  is  in  it,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  matter.  He  will  want  to 
be  shown,  in  short. 

Halt   America  reads    newspapers    which    are    not    edited    at    home;    half    j„.ri„ 
America  does  some  portion  of  its  shopping  in  cities  more  or  less  removed.    There-    dh,  Si 
fore  it  is  not  a  revolution  in  habits  which  is  proposed  when  the  American  is  asked   Awir  < 
to  bank  with  a  great  Cleveland  financial  company;  on  the  contrary,  the  proposition 
is  a  logical  supplement  to  his  other  habits;  it  looks  to  completing  him  as  a  citizen  at 
home,  not  merely,  say.  in  Elgin,  II!.,  but  in  the  whole  broad  United  States, 

X^hicago  has  invented  shopping  by  mail,  and  it  is  the  distinction  of  Cleve- 
lajid  that  she  has  invented  banking  by  mail.  Chicago  is  the  birthplace  and 
home  of  the  mail-order  house,  whereby  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  all  over  the 
Middle  West  without  the  necessity  of  leaving  their  small  towns  or  farms  are  enabled 
to  shop  in  the  city,  to  get  city  goods  at  city  prices,  to  avoid  paying  the  jobber  his  • 
profit  and  the  retailer  his. 

What  Chicago  has  done  for  distant  shoppers,  Cleveland  has  done  for 
money  savers.  If  one  can  with  satisfaction  shop  in  town,  with  equal  satisfaction  can 
one  bank  Indeed,  this  last  point  has  been  perceived  by  the  great  mail-order  houses, 
who  are  opening  savings  departments  and  asking  their  customers  to  bank  with 
them.  But,  if  it  can  be  to  the  advantage  of  country  people  to  deposit  their  savings 
with  people  in  town,  who,  however  honest,  are  not  bankers  by  profession,  then 
how  much  more  to  their  advantage  to  bank  in  town  with  financial  institutions, 
which,  in  addition  to  financial  expertness  and  experience,  possess  the  security 
imposed  upon  them  by  the  law. 

The  city  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  produced  that  sort  of  an  institution,  and    ^ 
has  developed  banking  not  merely  for  its  own  county,  or  for  the  Western  Reserve,    niionn 
but  for  every  one,  everywhere.     And  in  order  to  become  a  bank  of  universal  deposit. 
as  it  is.  the  Cleveland  Trust  Company  has  discovered  and  utilized  the  method  of 
banking  by  mail. 

To  be  sure  the  new  method  is  very  simple,  as  all  great  things  are,  and 
almost  any  one  might  have  seen  it,  but  scarcely  any  one  did.  The  whole  secret  is 
the  use  of  the  United  States  mail,  and,  as  all  Americans  are  accustomed  to  using 
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IS  Han  the  ma!I,  it  is  very  easy  Cor  any  one  of  them  who  desires  to  deposit  a  sum  of  money 
F«u  with  the  Cleveland  Trust  Company  to  buy  a  postoffice  order  of  his  postmaster  and 
then  dispatch  it  in  a  letter  to  the  Ohio  city  bank. 

"But  why  should  I  do  that,"  asks,  say  some  resident  of  some  town  in 
Illinois,  "when  I  can  deposit  my  savings  week  by  week  in  a  savings  bank  here  at 
home,  or  in  a  big  savings  bank  in  Chicago,  which  is  much  nearer  to  where  I  liveT" 
The  resident  will  further  argue  that  it  he  puts  his  money  in  the  bank  In  the  city 
in  which  he  lives  he  can  hope  to  keep  his  eye  on  it,  as  he  can't  in  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Well,  the  reason  why  you  should  store  your  money  with  the  Cleveland 
Trust  Company  is  that  you  can  get  from  them  4  per  cent,  interest  on  your  money, 
1  or  1^  per  cent,  more  than  any  Chicago  bank  will  give  you,  and  possibly  2  per 
cent,  more  than  your  home  bank  will  allow. 

Think  of  what  4  per  cent,  interest  on  money  means  these  days,  in  which 
governments  are  funding  their  indebtedness  on  a  2  per  cent  basis,  and  returns 
on  real  estate  average  not  over  the  same  rate. 

Of  course  now,  as  always,  the  man  willing  to  take  a  chance  of  losing 
everything  can  command  a  big  rate  of  interest,  but  the  talk  is  now  of  solid  and  sure 
things,  and  the  people  to  whom  this  article  is  addressed  demand,  first  of  all,  security. 
How  large  that  class  is  who  demand  security  for  their  savings  is  shown  by  the 
number  of  depositors  in  the  savings  banks  and  by  the  size  of  the  savings.  These 
prefer  the  small  secure  3  and  2'A  per  cent,  interest  paid  by  the  savings  bank  to  the 
risk  of  investment  in  industrial  and  corporate  securities,  to  the  risk  of  mining  stock 
or  mortgage  loans.  If,  however,  a  great  Cleveland  institution,  a  savings  bank 
itself,  offers  all  the  security  of  the  usual  savings  bank  plus  the  unusual  security 
afforded  by  the  admirable  Ohio  laws,  then  a  saver  should  not  hesitate  to  secure  the 
high  4  per  cent,  for  his  money.  He  is  justified  in  so  doing,  for  he  adds  nothing  to 
his  risk— indeed,  if  anything,  dimmishcs  that  risk. 

It  is  said  that  the  People's  Savings  Bank  of  Pittsburg  was  the  first 
to  adopt  this  method  of  attracting  deposits,  and  that  one  of  the  adver- 
tising men*  of  that  city  was  the  first  man  to  make  a  real  business-like 
efli'ort  to  produce  resuHs. 

In  a  recent  article  Mr.  Power  told  some  interesting  things  about 
.  his  work  and  experiences.    He  says : 

lut  Hr.  Banking  by   mail   has    transformed   the   savings   bank   from    a  purely   local 

mr  Said  institution  to  one  of  national  scope  and  importance  and  is  rapidly  increasing  the 
working  capital  of  the  country  by  bringing  into  circulation  much  of  the  heretofore 
idle  or  uninvested  wealth  of  the  rural  district.  No  other  one  influence  in  the  world 
is  doing  as  much  to  help  people  help  themselves,  and  that  the  banks,  in  return, 
should  receive  part  of  the  benefits  is  only  natural  and  just. 

Mail  banks  are  in  every  essential  local  banks,  the  mail  feature  being 
simply  a  natural  development  to  till  a  positive  need.  A  few  years  ago,  before  the 
United  States  mail  service  had  reached  its  present  high  standard  of  efficiency,  the 
system  could  not  have  served  the  purpose  it  now  does.  But  today  the  postoffice 
department  has  provided  facilities  by  which  the  residents  of  even  the  most  rural 
districts  are  brought  into  close  touch  with  the  mail  banks.  These  mail  banks  render 
the  same  service  as  heretofore  to  the  local  communities,  but  they  make  that 
service  doubly  valuable  by  rendering  the  same  service  to  every  other  community. 

It  is  not  expected  that  banking  by  mail  would  be  a  success  from  the 
start,  nor  was  it  believed  that  any  but  a   very  strong  institution  could  engage  in 
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it  successfully.  All  educational  work  must  proceed  more  or  less  slowly — and  this  What  H 
work  was  looked  upon  as  distinctly  educational.  The  great  army  of  rural  dwellers  Po"«i  ( 
were  afraid  of  banks.  They  had  heard,  perhaps,  of  the  failure  of  one  or  two. 
and  so  concluded  that  all  banks  were  unsafe.  Up  to  this  time  no  effort  had  ever 
been  made  to  secure  their  business  nor  lo  instruct  them  as  to  how  they  might- 
determine  the  safety  of  a  banking  institution.  To  a  great  majority  a  bank  was  a 
mystery.  They  had  not  the  slightest  idea  of  how  to  open  an  account,  and  a  bank's 
italcment  was  as  unintelligible  as  a  Chinese  puzzle  is  (o  the  average  American 
citiien,  in  so  far  as  it  conveyed  to  them  any  information. 

The  first  problem,  therefore,  in  developing  the  banking  by  mail  plan 
was  to  instruct  these  people  in  the  methods  of  banking;  to  explain  to  them  in 
language  they  could  readily  understand  the  meaning  of  the  figures  shown  in  a  bank's 
statement,  and  to  create  sufficient  confidence  in  the  institution  Ihat  they  would 
feel  safe  in  trusting  their  savings  with  it.  This  could  be  accomplished  only  through 
persistent  and  well-directed  advertising.  , 

The  literature  of  the  strong  banking  by  mail  institutions  has  gone  into  every 
cross-roads  district  in  the  country,  into  every  town  and  city,  and  has  accomplished 
more  in  enabling  people  to  discriminate  against  fraudulent  investment  schemes,  and       • 
in  encouraging  them  in  habits  of  industry,  frugality  and  thrift,  than  any  other  uik' 
influence  in  the  world. 

But  while  banking  by  mail  has  been  successful  in  gathering  in  the 
money  that  had  been  laying  dormant  in  the  rural  districts  and  putting  it  into  circula- 
tion, the  system  is  by  no  means  confined  to  those  districts.  It  has  become  universal 
in  its  scope.  The  depositors  of  any  one  of  the  large  mail  banks  represent  every 
walk  and  station  of  life,  and  nearly  all  nationalities.  The  wage-earners  compose  a 
very  large  class — men  and  women  whose  savings  are  necessarily  small,  but  whose 
accounts  are  desirable  because  they  are  added  to  regularly,  and  are  allowed  to 
remain  with  the  bank  a  longer  time  than  the  average  account.  They  are  ideal 
savers.  Another  very  large  class  of  depositors  is  composed  of  soldiers  and  sailors 
of  the  army  and  navy  stationed  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  Some  of  these  men 
send  instructions  to  the  paymaster  at  Washington  to  have  certain  portions  of  tlteir 
pay  forwarded  each  month  to  the  bank.  Professional  men  also  deposit  freely — 
doctors,  lawyers  and  ministers,  who  command  good  uicomes,  but  through  lack  of 
time,  disinclination,  or  for  other  reasons  prefer  4  per  cent,  and  safety  for  their 
money  to  speculative  investments  which  may  promise  large  returns,  but  involve  the 
safety  of  the  principal.  Then  there  are  many  busuiess  men,  and  even  bankers, 
located  in  districts  where  2  to  3  per  cent,  is  the  ruling  interest,  who  send  their 
surplus  funds  to  the  bank  that  pays  4  per  cent.,  in  order  to  increase  the  earning 
power  of  their  capital.  The  funds  of  benevolent  institutions,  fraternal  societies, 
churches,  etc.,  also  find  their  way  to  the  4  per  cent,  banks.  These  deposits  often 
amount  to  very  large  sums  and  are  accepted  as  savings  accounts  subject  to  the 
usual  rules  or  on  certificates  of  deposit  tor  a  stated  period. 

It  required  courage  to  undertake  such  a  radical  change  in  the  savings 
bank  business,  and  to  pay  advertising  bills  for  six  months  to  a  year  before  the 
results  began  to  come  in.  Yet  banking  by  mail  has  revolutionized  the  savings  bank 
business,  and  has  developed  into  a  successful  and  profitable  branch  of  banking.  It 
has  penetrated  into  every  postoffice  in  the  United  States,  into  Canada,  into  Europe, 
Asia  and  Africa;  into  our  island  possessions  and,  in  fact,  into  every  eoimtry  under 
the  sun  where  abide  civilized  and  enlightened  people.  It  is  teaching  people  to  be 
thrifty,  educating  them  in  the  habit  of  saving,  which  habit  is  rapidly  increasing  the 
working  capital  of  the  country,  giving  impetus  to  business  enterprise  and  making 
a  profitable  return  to  the  working  classes  for  their  small  investments. 

The  idea  has  had  a  "hard  row  to  hoe,"  as  the  old  farmer  said  of  his 
son  Jim's  courtship  of  his  neighbor's  daughter. 
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The  attitude  of  the  average  banker  has  been  typified  in  a  story 
which  I  take  from  a  little  paper*  published  in  the  Middle  West : 

A  banker  in  a  small  city  in  Illinois — we  might  as  well  call  hira  Green, 
although  his  name  is  of  a  totally  different  shade — picked  up  his  Saturday  Evening 
Post  and  said  to  one  of  his  associates: 

"Here  are  a  lot  more  of  these  'Bank  by  Mail'  ads— Pittsburg,  Cleve- 
land and  one  down  at  Owensboro,  Kentucky.  1  don't  see  how  they  can  pay  the 
high  rates  for  advertising  in  the  'Post'  anJ"  the  'Ladies'  Home  Journal,'  and  a 
lot  of  the  expensive  magazines,  and  still  pay  the  rate  of  interest  they  advertise. 
All  of  them  say  4  per  cent.,  except  this  KentuAy  concern,  and  it  intimates  that 
it  will  pay  5  per  cent.,  though  it  doesn't  say  so  outright.  Do  you  suppose  they 
get  business  enough  to  pay  them,  and  it  they  do,  where  do  they  get  it  from?" 
imKio  His  associate   couldn't    tell    him,   but   said   he   had   been   wondering  somc- 

1  Bom*    thing  about  it  himself. 

A  few  days  later  Banker  Green  had  to  make  an  Eastern  trip  and  took 
occasion  to  stop  off  at  Pittsburg  where  he  had  some  slight  acquaintance  with  an 
*  officer  in  one  of  the  "mail-order"  banks  located  there.  He  called  on  this  gentle- 
man, whose  name  may  be  White,  and  in  the  course  of  a  friendly  visit,  asked  him 
whether  the  bank  was  getting  many  new  accounts  as  a  result  of  its  magazine 
advertising. 

"We  certainly  are  or  we  wouldn't  be  keeping  it  up,"  replied  Mr.  White, 
and  he  proceeded  to  hand  Mr.  Green  some  figures  which  quite  astonished  that 
gentleman. 

"But  where  do  all  these  depositors  livet"  asked  Grep.n.  "I  suppose  you  get 
them  from  the  back  countries,  where  they  have  no  local  bank  handy?" 

"Indeed  we  do  not,"  stoutly  asserted  White.  "Lots  of  them  live  in  other 
big  cities,  where  they  may  pass  the  doors  of  half  a  dozen  banks  every  day, 
but  the  majority  are  residents  of  towns  and  villages,  and  practically  all  of  them 
have  local  banking  facilities  if  they  chose  ti>  take  advantage  of  them.  Excuse  roe 
iust  a  moment  and  I  will  see  if  we  have  any  accounts  in  your  own  locality." 

Returning  a  few  minutes  later,  Mr.  White  continued:  "I  don't  feel  at 
liberty  to  mention  any  names,  of  course,  Mr.  Green,  but  I  find  that  we  have  four 
accounts  in  your  own  town.    You  have  three  banks  out  there,  haven't  you?" 

"Yes,  and  we  pay  the  same  rate  of  interest  that  you  advertise.  What's  their 
reason  for  sending  their  money  away  oti  here?  They  surely  know  they  can  do  as 
well  at  home." 

"Maybe  they  do  and  maybe  they  don't.  Why  don't  you  tell  them  soT 
That's  the  way  we  are  getting  our  big  business  from  every  State  in  the  Union.  We 
are  handling  the  accounts  of  people  out  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Their  home  banks 
might  just  as  well  be  having  their  business,  but  they  ^on't  know  what  their  home 
banks  can  do  for  them  and  they  do  know  what  we  can  do  for  them,  because  we 
tell  them  about  it  in  our  magazine  ads  and  our  booklets." 

"But  I  don't  want  to  go  into  magazine  advertising,"  protested  Mr.   Green. 

Ii»it  ''Of   course   not,   and   you   don't   have   to.      All   you    want   to    do   is   to   hold 

■   your  own  and  keep  growing  in  the  territory  which  rightfully  belongs  to  you.    The 

Uaht   way  to  do  that  is  to  let  your  light  shine  all  over  your  county  and  over  the  edges 

of  the  adjoining  ones.     Do  some  advertising;   dignified,   but  aggressive — and  keep 

it  up.    It  won't  be  an  expense  at  all,  but  an  investment.    The  money  you  invest  that 

way  is  like  seed  sown  in  the  field.     It  multiplies  itself  in  returns  every  year.     Of 

course,  your  seed  and  your  field  must  be  right.     It  you  don't  know  just  how  to 

do  it,  get  in  close  touch  with  some  people  who  do." 
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r  bank  has  a  standing  card  in  the  newspaper^)"  suggested  Mr.  Gre 


"Yes,  and  you  have  a  sign  over  your  door.  It  bare!;-  labels  the  package, 
and  doesn't  describe  the  contents.  Put  out  some  real  advertising  among  the 
people — booklets  and  folders  that  give  some  actual  information.  You  would  be 
astonished  to  know  how  many  there  are  in  your  own  locality  who  kftow  deep  down 
in  their  hearts  that  they  ought  to  be  putting  iheir  money  in  a  ba;ik,  but  just  dilly- 
dally along  and  keep  putting  it  off  because  they  are  ignorant  of'^banking  methods 
and  know  they  are  ignorant.  They  are  afraid  they  wouldn't  know  what  to  say 
if  tbey  went  into  your  bank  lo  open  an  account.  But  when  you  advertise  that  you 
are  inviting  new  accounts,  and  that  you  are  paying  4  per  cent,  on  time  deposits, 
your  timid  man  or  woman  can  step  in  confidently  and  say,  'You  allow  4  per  cent, 
interest,  don't  you?  I  would  like  to  put  in  $50  for  a  year.'  Give  your  people  a  peg 
on  which  to  hang  a  good  excuse  for  their  first  visit  and  you'll  keep  them  all  right 
after  that.  Once  in,  they  find  that  there  is  nothing  stifling  about  the  atmosphere  of 
a  bank.  They  can  breathe  just  as  freely  in  there  as  in  any  other  business  house. 
The  mystery  is  dispelled;  they  have  learned  the  way  to  your  receiving  teller's 
window,  and  their  faces  will  appear  there  habitually  thereafter." 

"What  system  should  I   use  in   distributing  advertising  matter?" 

"The  common-sense  system.  There's  notliing  like  it.  Get  up  your  first  ja,t 
booklet,  or  folder,  or  pamphlet,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  and  then  think  out  your  Comn 
plan  of  getting  it  into  the  hands  o(  the  people.  No  cut-and-dried  method  will  suit  s«ua 
all  localities.  You  have  a  number  of  rural  free  delivery  routes  leading  out  from 
your  town.  Get  a  list  of  all  the  farmers  served  by  them,  if  you  have  to  drive  over 
the  routes  and  copy  the  names  from  the  letter  boxes.  There  are  easier  ways  of 
getting  the  lists,  though,  if  you  know  how.  Mail  your  stuff  to  that  hst  regularly, 
and  watch  the  returns  come  in.  When  it  has  brought  you  ten  depositors  you 
may  know  that  it  is  working  in  the  minds  of  fifty  more,  and  that  they  will  be 
coming  along  in  due  course  of  time.  Some  of  them  may  not  get  in  for  a  year, 
but  when  you  get  the  plan  to  working  there  will  be  new  faces  at  the  window  every 
day,  and  then  you've  got  a  growing  bank.  Work  your  own  town  and  the  outlying 
villages  just  as  hard  and  persistently  as  the  rural  routes.  Give  special  attention  to 
the  factories  and  shops.  Get  lists  of  names  from  the  pay  rolls  of  the  superintendents, 
and  keep  after  them.  Make  up  other  lists  of  store  clerks,  doctors,  dentists,  lawyers, 
-  teachers,  and  every  other  class  having  a  regular  income,  but  who  are  not  on  your 
books.  A  matter  of  $25  to  $50  a  month  will  accomplish  wonders  in  advertising  a 
bank  locally." 

"Well,  I  guess  we  can  afford  to  spend  that  much,"  commented  Mr.  Green, 
smiling  reflectively. 

"You  can't  afford  not  to  spend  it,"  answered  Mr.  White. 

As  banking  by  mail  has  come  to  stay,  let  us  see  how  it  is  to  be  accom- 
plished to  the  best  advantage  of  all  concerned. 

Mail-order  banking  has  come  to  stay  because  it  can  serve  the  inter- 
ests in  some  ways  of  the  public  better  than  any  other  form  of  banking. 

It  means  the  centralizing  of  a  certain  part  of  the  country's  wealth,  wii« 
which  has  benefits  as  well  as  dangers,  but  it  serves  the  public  by  giving     *"' 
to  a  greater  part  of  that  public  the  greater  returns  of  the  best  brains  and 
the  greatest  industrial  activity  to  their  depositors. 

By  it  money  may  be  drawn  from  the  stagnant  sections  to  the  sec- 
tions of  greater  commercial  activity. 
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From  places  where  there  is  more  than  enough  to  places  where  there 
is  not  enough. 

'■  It  has  been  and  will  be  a  greater  assistant  to  commerce. 

'  Quoting  aft  advertisement  of  one  of  the  4  per  cent,  banks,  which  is 

among  the  very  few  to  give  a  reason  why  4  per  cent,  can  be  paid : 

Many  people,  on  learning  that  the  great  ClevelaniJ  Savings  banks  pay 
4  per  cent,  interest,  have  wondered  why  banks  in  other  large  cities  do  not  do  the 
same — whether  Cleveland  is  satisfied  with  a  smaller  per  cent,  of  profit,  or  whether 
Cleveland  sacrifices  safety  to  increase  their  gains.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  adver- 
tisement to  answer  these  questions. 

Cleveland  being  in  the  center  of  one  of  the  greatest  industrial  districts 
of  the  world,  her  banks  are  enabled  to  invest  their  money  in  enterprises  whose 
best  guarantee  to  safety  is  the  large  amount  of  capital  behind  them.  These  oppor- 
tunities for  investment  are  available  only  to  large  institutions  whicli  have  the 
ready  money  to  take  advantage  of  them— operations  in  coal,  iron,  Great  Lakes 
shipping,  and  manufacturing,  which  pay  large  profits  and  do  not  keep  money  tied  up 
for  great  lengths  of  time, 

Ohio's  strict  banking  laws,  frequent  examinations  by  disinterested 
accountants,  and  careful  oversight  by  an  active  board  of  directors  composed  of 
Cleveland's  foremost  business  men,  have  made  the  Cleveland  Trust  Company  one  of 
the  most  favorably  known  banks  in  the  country.  Its  progressive  policy  has  caused 
a  rapid  growth  that  is  little  short  of  phenomenal.  It  now  has  capital  and  surplus  of 
Five  Million  dollars  and  more  than  Sixty-five  Thousand  Individual  Depositors. 
^  Through     a     perfect     system     of     "Banking     by      Mail"     the     superior 

it  advantage  of  doing  business  with  this  institution  is  carried  to  the  very  door  of 
every  thrifty  man  and  woman  in  the  coimtry,  giving  them  even  greater  facility  and 
convenience  in  depositing  money  than  they  would  have  in  visiting  their  bank  in 
person.  The  success  of  this  method  is  proved  by  the  great  number  of  deposits  we 
carry  in  this  way,  and  by  the  fact,  that  it  has  been  continued  by  every  progressive 
bank  which  ever  tried  such  a  system. 

If  you  have  money  invested  at  a  lower  rate  than  4  per  cent. — if  yoix 
wish  a  safer  investiiient,  or  if  you  wish  lo  start  a  savings  account  with  any  amount 
from  $1.00  upwards,  it  will  pay  you  to  write  for  our  booklet  giving  particulars  of 
our  system  of  "Banking  by  Mail," 

Even  this  fails  to  be  specific  enough  to  meet  the  questions  of  a  large 
section  of  the  public  which  would  be  moved  by  an  apparently  reasonable 
explanation  why  4  per  cent,  is  "safe  banking," 

In  the  East,  where  savings  bank  work  is  an  old  story,  the  people  for 
a  generation  and  over  have  been  trained  and  educated  to  believe  that  2  1-2 
per  cent,  to  3  per  cent,  was  the  most  that  safe  banking  would  permit.     • 

People  do  not  lightly  put  aside  the  training  of  a  generation.  For 
that  reason  any  mail-order  campaign  should  concentrate  itself  on  two 
things : 

,.  (a)     That  the  advertiser  is  capable  of  caring  for  the  money;  i.  e.. 

^   has  resources,  standing  and  capacity. 
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(b)  That  the  advertiser  can  return  more  in  dollars  and  cents  than 
another  bank. 

These  two  arguments  are  the  standard  appeals  of  the  mail-order  ^X*"" 
banks;  they  have  made  it  a  success,  and  on  the  greater  returns  section 
has  been  placed  the  larger  load. 

Promise  the  man  better  returns  and  make  him  believe  he  will  get  it 
and  you  will  get  his  money. 

Returns  are  what  count.    He  wants  an  extra  per  cent. 

You  may  talk  yourself  black  in  the  face  against  the  4  per  cent,  adver- 
tising, and  you  may  hold  him  for  awhile,  but  the  4  per  cent,  advertising  is 
a  hole  in  your  wall.  Constant  pounding  from  the  4  per  cent,  bank  will 
open  the  breach  again  and  again,  and  the  only  hope  for  some  of  us  is  to 
stop  piling  up  surpluses  and  give  the  depositors  some  of  it. 

We  must  look  at  this  question  squarely  and  fairly,  and  not  deceive 
ourselves. 

The  concern  that  can  give  the  most  for  the  money  generally  gets 
the  business.  That  applies  to  the  house  that  sells  groceries  to  your  wife, 
or  neckties  to  you,  and  it  applies  to  banking  just  as  well. 

If  a  bank  in  Ohio  or  Montana  or  Washington  or  Iowa  can  afford  to 
pay  4  per  cent,  or  even  5,  per  cent.,  why  shouldn't  it  advertise  the  fact  ? 

Why  does  it  pay  4  per  cent.  ? 

Isn't  it  because  there  isn't  enough  money  in  the  community  to  meet  Th»i  rm 
the  legitimate  demands  of  its  people?    They  are  willing  to  pay  6  to  10  ^  ^^' 
per  cent,  because  their  business  needs  money,  their  profits  are  so  large 
that  they  can  stand  it. 

Why  not  tell  the  world  about  it,  instead  of  borrowing  money  from 
Eastern  depositaries  that  is  subject  to  call  at  short  notice,  and  in  large 
sums? 

The  protection  to  investments  offered  by  the  savings  bank  plan  is 
far  superior  to  that  offered  by  the  bank  Ixirrowing  of  another  bank. 

The  widely  scattered  army  of  de|XJsitors  is  not  so  easily  scared. 

The  contagion  of  fear  does  not  so  easily  start  a  run  or  a  panic. 
The  depositor  in  Nevada  cannot  so  easily  rush  into  the  bank  in  Ohio  and 
breathlessly  demand  his  money,  thereby  communicating  his  fears  and 
panic  to  a  city. 
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^  yi  He  can  write  a  letter  breathing  panic  and  catastrophe,  but  no  one 

sees  it    He  may  lie  awake  nights  and  walk  the  floor,  but  no  other  depos- 
itor hears  of  it.    He  may  believe  that  the  bank  has  gone  to  the  dogs  and  . 
his  money  is  lost,  but  he  cannot  mount  the  steps  and  sow  the  whirlwind  in 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  thousands. 

The  mail-order  bank  has  these  advantages  in  times  of  storm  and 
stress,  and  they  are  very  valuable  and  concrete  advantages,  whose  bene- 
fits can  hardly  be  overestimated. 

Assuming  that  the  banking  by  mail  idea  has  come  to  stay,  there 
arise  two  conditions  to  which  we  should  give  careful  consideration : 

(a)  What  kind  of  banks  will  it  pay  to  use  mail-order  methods? 

(b)  How  can  a  bank  advertise  by  mail? 

So  far  the  most  conspicuous  mail-order  bank  advertising  has  been 
done  by  large  banks,  who  have  had  the  prestige  of  large  coital  and  large 
names  to  conjure  with. 

Within  the  past  year  or  two,  however,  we  have  seen  the  smaller 
banks  enter  the  lists  in  the  fight  for  this  class  of  business. 

These  concerns  have  come  in  on  the  4  per  cent,  basis,  or  have  offered 
certificates  of  deposit  bearing  5  and  even  6  per  cent,  interest. 

As  the  advertising  for  these  smaller  banks  has  been  comparatively 
small  and  recent,  it  is  difficult  to  make  any  comparison. 

The  logic,  however,  is  all  on  the  side  of  the  advertisers.  Money  goes 
where  it  can  procure  the  largest  returns,  is  trite  but  sometimes  entirely 
lost  sight  of  when  new  conditions  arise. 

Tk»  obMiM  The  small  bank  in  a  comparatively  new  country  like  our  Pacific 

"il^i^ui  Northwest,  or  the  Rocky  Mountain  states,  or  in  the  wheat  sections  of 

oinmtrr  thc  Dakotas  and  along  the  Canadian  border  has  a  greater  opportunity  to 

put  money  to  work  in  a  safe  and  profitable  way  than  most  people,  even 

bankers  in  the  East,  can  justly  comprehend. 

In  a  community  where  the  rate  is  6  to  8  per  cent,  on  normal  loans, 
where  commerce  is  built  on  so  large  and  free  a  scale  that  much  more 
than  such  a  tax  is  easily  earned  and  realized,  large  interest  on  deposits 
ceases  to  have  the  comparative  clanger  it  would  have  in  the  East,  where 
competition  is  keener  and  results  not  so  large. 

This  is  nothing  new,  lint  is  necessary  to  a  statement  of  the  situation. 
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The  public  wants  to  have  its  dollars  earn  more  dollars. 

•  i^a™  ^*  '^'^^  "*^'^  ^^^  much  figuring  to  make  4  per  cent,  look  lots  better 

Fn  oai  than  3  per  cent,  or  even  3  1-2  per  cent.  For  that  reason  we  know  that 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  dollars  have  been  withdrawn  from  savings 
banks  and  placed  in  banks  of  distant  cities,  where  the  extra  per  cent,  could 
be  obtained.  Banking  by  mail  has  been  one  way,  clumsy  it  is  true,  of 
meeting  the  branch  bank  question  for  deposits,  without  meeting  th^t 
other  apparent  advantage,  the  ability  to  make  the  greatest  resources 
available  at  short  notice  wherever  may  be  the  greatest  demand  for  money. 

The  banking-by-mail  idea  is  not  confined  to  the  big  bank. 

The  little  bank  can  buy  space  in  the  same  publications  as  the  big 
bank;  it  can  appear  quite  as  frequently  and  if  its  advertising  is  done 
with  care  and  judgment  and  informed  with  a  knowledge  of  human  nature 
and  its  proposition,  the  small  bank  can  produce  results  irrespective  of  its 
size.  The  size  of  a  bank  is  a  moral  effect,  not  a  positive  guarantee  of 
greater  returns.  The  size  can  be  overcome  if  the  returns  to  the  investor 
are  obtained.  The  investor's  test  of  any  bank  must  always  be.  Does  it 
produce  dividends — does  it  pay  the  investor? 

The  Cleveland  Trust  Company  was  a  comparatively  small  concern 
when  it  first  took  up  advertising.  The  mail-order  department  was  slow 
in  the  beginning.  It  was  a  hard,  uphill  fight,  but  it  has  won  out  so 
largely  that  those  who  first  criticised  adversely  have  learned  to  imitate. 

There  is  no  field  so  fruitful  as  the  hanking-by-mail  field,  because  it 
is  not  overworked. 

There  is  no  field  so  splendidly  quick  to  answer  to  brains  and  busi- 
ness acumen;  no  field  in  banking  where  the  brains  of  the  advertiser  can 
produce  so  quick  a  result,  as  the  mail-order  field. 

Competition  in  this  is  one  of  brains  and  pluck  and  judgment — not 
entirely  of  money  and  resources. 

[X  Pm  Cut  The  little  bank  in  Dakota  may  advertise  in  the  magazines  in  a  few 

CntueatM  ]j„gg  jjg  ability  to  pay  6  per  cent,  on  certificates;  it  may  convince  by  fig- 
ures of  unquestioned  fact  that  it  can  pay  them.  If  it  follows  up  its 
inquiries  with  careful  letters,  with  word  pictures  of  the  growth  and 
resources  of  that  wonderful  region;  if  it  can  and  will  continue  this  treat- 
ment of  a  list  of  savings  bank  depositors,  it  can  get  a  large  accession  to 
its  deposits  and  its  business — provided  it  can  use  the  money. 

This  is  being  done  today  and  the  idea  is  bound  to  spread. 
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The  large  city  savings  bank  that  does  not  advertise  for  mail-order 
accounts  is  simply  overlooking  an  opportunity  to  gain  some  satisfactorj- 
business,  through  a  certificate  plan. 

Of  course,  the  larger  institution  should  be  able  to  buy  mailnarder 
experience  and  advertising  brains ;  it  has  the  moral  effect  of  larger 
resources  to  back  up  a  campaign  of  promises ;  it  has  ability  to  create  a 
larger  audience  by  talking  through  a  larger  list  of  publications. 

oattiMt  »t  The  principles  are  the  same,  however,  in  either  large  or  small  banks. 

th<  ViUlj 

The  question  of  how  a  campaign  of  advertising  for  mail-order 
accounts  shall  be  started  is  an  easy  one  for  an  advertising  man  to  answer. 

There  are  three  things  required : 

(a)  A  proposition ;  i.  e.,  a  definite  promise,  such  as  certificates  bear- 
ing 5  per  cent,  or  6  per  cent.,  or  4  per  cent,  "participating  bond." 

(b)  A  willingness  to  spend  money  in  magazine  advertising,  or  on 
special  lists  of  names,  or  for  advertising  to  a  combination  of  both. 

(c)  A  willingness  to  answer  all  letters  of  inquiry  with  intelligence 
and  care,  treating  the  humblest  postal  card  inquiry  with  the  same  concern 
and  care  as  is  given  the  letter  of  him  who  promises  to  send  a  thousand 
dollars  if  you  "show  him," 

The  first  essential,  we  will  assume,  you  can  meet;  i.  e.,  that  you  have 
a  proposition. 

The  second  essential  is  a  part  of  the  campaign  in  which  you  can 
make  or  break  the  success  of  your  work. 

The  temptation  always  is  "to  try  it"  by  an  insertion  or  two  in  some 
cheap  publication.  The  country  banker,  who  has  been  used  to  paying 
out  $150  for  a  whole  year's  advertising  in  his  country  paper,  is  almost 
paralyzed  when  he  is  called  on  to  pay  as  much  for  a  single  insertion  of  a 
four-inch  single  column  advertisement  in  a  publication  like  "The  Satur- 
day Evening  Post." 

wiu  H*  Right  here  is  where  the  first  test  comes.    Will  he  do  it?    His  first 

'*'  "'  impulse  is  to  buy  advertising  as  he  does  deposit  tickets,  where  he  can  get 
the  largest  quantity  for  the  money. 

By  paying  the  high  rate,  however,  he  does  actually  get  the  most  foi 
his  money ;  i.  e,,  the  most  circulation  among  the  kind  df  people  who  have 
money  to  deposit. 
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'^  He  will  then  be  tempted  to  make  the  other  mistake  common  to  inex- 

,  ud  ih.  perienced  advertisers,  do  too  little  and  watch  that  too  carefully,  like  the 

*"  boy  who  planted  the  beets  and  then  one  after  another  pulled,  them  all  up 
"to  see  how  they  were  growing."  The  inexperienced  advertiser  pulls  his 
advertisements  out  of  a  paper  "to  see  what  the  results  are." 

The  advertiser  must  be  tike  the  fisherman  who  understands  that  it 
is  the  hook  in  the  water  that  catches  the  fish. 

The  banking-by-mail  advertiser  must  understand  that  he  has  com- 
petitors. That  business  does  not  tome  at  the  first  solicitation.  The  first 
few  insertions  in  a  publication  are  to  be  considered  as  the  Introduction. 
Then'the  repetition  commences  to  build  up  m  the  reader's  mind  definite 
impression  and  to  awaken  interest  and  desire. 

Tc7  oni  It  is  easy  to  try  your  proposition  out   in  one  or  two  publications. 

ptopoiitioB  Small  banks,  offering  a  large  percentage  on  certificates  can  use  small 
space,  as  shown  in  Figure  i.  Of  the  three  one-inch  single  column  adver- 
tisements shown,  two  are  for  one  bank  and  one  for  another,  yet  they  are 
so  nearly  alike  in  appearance  that  but  little  difference  can- be  made  in  the 
reader's  mind.  When  the  make-up  of  a  publication  is  such  that  such 
advertisements  fall  together,  side  by  side,  as  they  did  in  the  publication  in 
whicli  I  saw  them,  the  effect  is  bad.  Seeing  the  two  advertisements 
designed  alike  means  that  they  are  under  the  same  management  or  the 
advertising  of  both  is  handled  by  one  agency.  It  does  not  matter  which 
is  true,  the  advertisements  are  not  handled  with  the  greatest  possible 
effect.     Individuality  is  utterly  lost  in  these  instances. 

The  similarity  makes  people  wonder  and.  ask  questions  that  will 
never  get  to  the  advertiser. 

These  advertisements  pull  against  each  other,  with  the  result,  in 
many  cases,  of  nullifying  any  power  of  attraction  either  might  have. 

These  small  spaces  are  welt  arranged,  however,  and  are  calculated 
to  get  the  greatest  pulling  power  out  of  the  space.  The  large  6  per  cent. 
is  the  thing  to  attract  attention  in  a  page  where  4  per  cent,  and  5  per  cent. 
announcements  are  the  rule. 

An«ij»i«  Probably  a  more  interesting  example  of  expert  handling  of  space 

is  sliown  in  a  comparison  of  Figures  2  and  3.  In  this  case  the  same  copy 
and  illustrations  are  used  in  two  ways,  Figure  2  being  twice  as  targe 
as  Figure  3.     In  other  words,  it  cost  twice  as  much  to  put  Figure  2  in 
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"Everybody's  Magazine"  as  it  did  Figure  3,  and  many  people  would  say 
that  the  smaller  advertisement  was  the  more  effective  of  the  two. 

I  have  dwelt  on  the  matter  of  number  pf  insertions  and  size  of  space  ^ttia 
at  this  time  because  I  want  to  point  out  the  absurdity  of  going  into  J,e'*pi„ 
mail-order  banking  without  a  definite  plan.  The  whole  success  of  mail- 
order work  is  based  on  the  thoroughness  with  which  the  advertising 
machine  gets  out  of  the  lists  of  names  and  inquiries  the  business  that  is 
there.  The  advertising  in  the  magazines  rarely  brings  anything  but  an 
inquiry  from  some  one  who  presumably  has  money  to  put  away  at  interest. 

If  that  is  true,  then  you  must  tel!  that  possible  customer  the  advan- 
tages of  your  particular  bank.  After  the  inquiry,  then,  the  real  effort  to 
get  the  money  comes.  Your  advertisement  has  produced  the  man,  the 
rest  is  a  matter  of  salesmanship. 

In  deciding  to  go  into  the  mail-order  field,  let  us  not  forget  that  our  to*  bmui 
own  county  offers  a  field ;  that  the  State  in  which  we  live  has  some  possi-  2,"*^^ 
bilities,  but  the  fields  that  offer  most  to  our  possibilities  are  those  lying  (*««•• 
east  of  the  Ohio  river,  where  money  is  saved  on  a  basis  of  2  1-2  to  3  1-2 
per  cent. 

Our  list  of  publications  should  have  a  good-sized  Eastern  circula- 
tion, and  at  the  same  time  we  should  not  forget  that  there  are  scores  of 
places  where  money  is  made  that  have  no  savings  bank  facilities  at  all. 

Let  us  try,  then,  three  or  four  publications;  say  "Saturday  Evening 
Post,"  to  get  big  circulation  among  the  great  middle  classes;  "Literary 
Digest,"  to  get  at  the  professional  wage-earners;  "Review  of  Reviews." 
to  get  the  value  of  repetition  among  the  professional  folks  and  with  the 
small  homes,  and  especially  among  folks  who  are  buying  things  by  mail, 
for  we  will  notice  that  the  "Review  of  Reviews"  advertises  a  great  many 
books  on  the  mail-order  installment  basis. 

The  monthly  publication  will  give  us  a  circulation  of  nearly  three 
hundred  thousand  once  a  month,  and  the  two  weeklies  nearly  one  million 
three  to  four  times  a  month. 

The  size  of  our  space  will  depend  on  the  amount  of  money  we  have. 

If  our  proposition  is  a  4  per  cent,  one,  we  need  largest  space ;  5  per  j,i^i^„ 
cent.,  half  as  much,  while  6  per  cent,  needs  but  one-fourth  as  much  as  a   '"'  '•"•■ 
4  per  cent.     These  are  purely  arbitrary  divisions,  of  course,  as  I  would 
always  take  all  the  space  my  appropriation  would  stand,  knowing  that 
even  a  6  per  cent,  proposition  would  stand  a  better  show  with  a  good- 
sized  space  than  with  a  small  one.     But  a  6  per  cent,  offer  has  certain 
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Ofltunr  tt*  interest-compelling  powers  that  make  up  for  the  larger  space  and  it  has 
p!^mi«  certain  additional  advantages ;  the  4  per  cent,  man  has  to  prove  that  there 
is  no  law  of  nature  or  finance  that  makes  3  per  cent,  the  largest  safe  inter- 
est that  can  be  paid  on  deposits.  Once  that  is  proved  and  the  customer  is 
torn  away  from  the  ancient  prejudice,  then  he-is  ready  to  listen  to  the 
5  or  6  per  cent,  offer,  too. 

That  has  been  the  experience  of  mail-order  bank  advertisers. 

The  space,  copy  and  mediums  having  been  selected,  the  advertise- 
ments must  be  backed  up. 

How  are  we  going  to  handle  the  inquiries? 

We  must  arrange  so  as  to  list  the  inquiries  as  they  come  in,  and  to 
credit  them  to  the  proper  mediums,  so  we  may  be  able  to  tell  exactly  what 
we  have  done  through  the  publications.  We  want  to  trace  results. 

There  are  different  ways  of  doing  this,  which,  together  with  other 
system  matters,  has  been  explained  in  the  chapter,  "Systematizing  the 
Work."* 

Tba  BmiU 

Buk  juMr  The  small  bank  advertising  for  mail-order  deposits  can  get  results 

BmiBtu  ^^jy  ^g  jj  impresses  the  inquirer  with  its  capacity  to  do  "business  and  make 
good. 

The  first  thing  is  to  arrange  a  follow-up  system.  The  machinery 
for  handling  the  follow-up  will  come  later,  but  the  reasons  and  the  line 
of  development  arc  important. 

The  possible  customer  comes  to  you,  saying,  "Your  advertisement 
has  attracted  me.  I  have  money.  I'd  like  to  be  assured  that  you  are  a 
capable  banker,  an  honest  banker  and  able  to  do  the  things  you  say 
you  can  do." 

He  will  not  write  so  much,  but  that  is  what  is  in  his  mind. 

You  fmisi  proceed  to  treat  him  as  if  he  had  said  these  things.  You 
must  fully,  freely  and  frankly  meet  liim  on  his  mental  plane  and  talk  to 
him  as  if  you  had  him  face  to  face. 

^rtt«  You  must  write  him  often  and  be  willing  to  answer  his  questions 

Hint  specifically.  For  instance,  I  wrote  to  five  banks  advertising  banking  by 
mail,  asking  them  for  reasons  why  they  could  pay  4  per  cent,  when  Phila- 
delphia, Boston  and  New  York  banks  said  they  could  pay  but  3  per  cent. 


•Ohapt^r  XIX. 
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To  open  an  account  by  mail 

IbUaviDi  blink  Bsd  vaUJtto 

THE  CITIZENS 
SAVINGS  A  TRUST  CO. 

Cx-BTELANii,  Ohio 

Date „ 


BEHITTED  BT 


Cbtck  .  .  .  J_ 
Drift  .  .  .  >_ 
Poal  Office  Money  Order  $- 
Exprea  Money  Order  .     f 


Total,  «_ 


iMForrAHT— All  cfaccki.draAi  or  money 
otden  ihould  be  miule  payable  Id  Thi  Cit- 

»IN(  Sa>1HG>  &  TiDIT  Co. 

Csrreiur  may  he  nfely  tent  (hrougb  the 
nuil  by  regUlered  Letter,  or  remittance 
may  be  made  by  poitoffice  money  order, 
eipren  money  order,  bank  check  or  draft. 
Money  orden,  checki  and  drafti  need  not 


TO  OPEN  AN  ACCOUNT  BT  MAII. 


PEOPLES  Savings  Bank 


REMITTED  BT 


o  PEOPLES  tiAVII^ 


&  .  j4  ■  l3  f  -o  «o  ti\/ 


Ttarse  are  forau  of  deposit  slips  uKd  bj  bankitie-br-mail  conceiss.  The  Citizens 
SavitigB  &  Trust  Co.  is  better,  because  more  specific.  The  card  shown  is  the  usuat 
•igiiatiire  card. 
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Not  one  of  those  banks  answered  my  question,  but  all  came  back 
with  an  imitation  typewritten  letter,  with  my  middle  initial  left  out  or 
misread,  although  I  had  written  on  stationery  with  my  name  imprinted 
on  the  upper  left-hand  comer, 

iMit«ntsir  Such  handling    of    inquiries  deliberately  sacrifices  the  investment 

B^^ti  made  in  the  publications,  and  in  the  maintenance  of  an  advertising  depart- 
ment. 

The  typical  follow-up  of  a  5  per  cent,  or  6  per  cent,  offer  might  be 
as  follows : 

I  Specially  dictated  letter  in  answer  to  any  questions  that  the 
possible  customer  may  ask.  If  the  questions  are  answered  fully  in  a  piece 
of  literature,  speak  of  the  booklet  or  folder  in  the  letter,  mark  the  page 
with  a  blue  pencil,  and  enclose  an  envelope  for  a  reply,  also  a  remittance 
slip,  and  sign  the  letter  by  an  officer  of  the  bank,  preferably  the  president. 

If  the  original  inquiry  was  simply  a  letter  or  card  saying,  "Please 
send  details  of  your  offer,  etc,"  the  first  letter  should  be  written  in  the 
name  of  an  official  of  the  bank,  setting  forth  in  a  frank  and  candid  way 
why  you  could  offer  so  much  greater  income,  for  instance,  because  you 
got  more  for  your  money;  i.  e.,  that  the  largely  profitable  business  of  a 
great  and  growing  section,  new  people  to  feed,  new  crops  to  move,  new 
enterprises  to  finance,  great  business  successes  to  help,  meant  that  you 
have  use  for  all  the  money  you  can  get. 

Let  the  letter  make  it  personal,  using  first  person  singular,  and 
enclosing  a  booklet  with  some  such  title  as,  "Why  6  per  Cent.  Is  Small  in 
Dakota,"  and  containing  some  good,  sound  arguments  about  your  bank, 
the  state,  the  future  and  present  banking  history  of  the  section,  and 
some  idea  of  the  officials  and  board  of  directors. 

Of  course,  you  want  to  show  your  practice  in  the  treatment  of 
stocks  and  bonds,  loaning  to  officials  of  the  bank,  and  reflect  your  senti- 
ments about  all  the  other  things  with  which  the  public  has  become  famil- 
iar through  late  investigations,  failures  and  criminal  proceedings. 

Enclose  a  remittance  blank,  signature  card  and  addressed  envelope. 
Hearing  nothing  after  allowing  enough  time  to  elapse  for  the 


This  should  be  a  letter  on  how  a  bank  can  pay  6  per  cent,  on  money 
loaned  on  a  certificate  of  deposit  for  a  period  of  one  year.    Figure  out  in 
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a  circular  how  money  is  loaned  and  how  it  makes  money  for  the  banker. 
Show  the  customer  how  there  is  but  little  actual  risk  in  the  way  you  loan 
money. 

Ask  a  specific  question,  such  as,  "Do  you  wish  to  deposit  where  you  ' 
can  withdraw  at  any  time?" 

Do  you  understand  how  you  can  use  the  certificate  plan? 

Enclosure — A  miniature  certificate  of  deposit,  which  you  give  when 
a  customer  deposits  money. 

3  He  has  not  written  at  the  end  of  the  same  period  as  formerly. 
You  have  invested  too  much  in  him,  however,  to  warrant  a  complete 
backdown. 

You  write  him  a  third  letter,  asking  him  if  he  will  write  you  an 
answer  to  a  few  questions,  which  you  enclose  on  a  blank  form  like  the 
following : 

(a)  Do  you  want  to  invest  money  in  a  permanent  way,  or  to  have 
it  so  it  can  be  quickly  converted  into  cash  ? 

(b)  What  objections  have  you  to  the  certificate  plan  which  we  have 
outlined  ? 

(c)  Do  you  carry  a  savings  account  at  present;  if  so,  how  much  is 
it  paying  ? 

(d)  What,  if  any,  questions  in  your  mind  have  we  failed  to  answer 
in  our  letters  or  our  advertising? 

With  this  letter  send  him  an  addressed  and  stamped  envelope.  ' 

Put  your  questions  on  a  separate  sheet  of  paper,  which  he  will  sign 
and  return.  Place  under  his  signature  lines  for  his  occupation  or  busi- 
ness, name  of  firm  or  house  and  his  home  address. 

Display  in  lai^  letters  on  the  top  of  the  sheet : 
CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
For  The  Dakota  Savings  Bank 

From 
Name _^ ___^ 


Street  

City  and  State 
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Fill  in  the  lines  at  the  top  of  the  sheet  yourself,  so  as  to  impress  him 
with  the  personal  quality  of  it  For  another  purpose  your  possible  cus- 
tomer may  fill  out  the  sheet  and  fail  to  sign  it,  and  when  returned  it  is 
useless.    A  little  foresight  on  your  part  will  make  this  impossible. 

Some  may  say  that  people  will  not  sign  these  sheets. 

I  know  they  will. 

The  information  in  his  answers  to  your  questions  is,  of  course,  inter- 
esting, but  the  information  about  his  position  and  his  savings  account  is 
most  vital, 

1  The  customer    in    answering  these  questions  offers  two  points  of 

attack.  If  he  is  saving  money  in  a  3  per  cent,  bank,  then  you  commence 
to  hammer  on  that .  100  per  cent,  increase  in  the  return  for  hts  money. 
You  write  circular  letters  that  go  to  all  those  who  have  admitted  they 
were  saving  on  the  3  per  cent,  basis.  You  keep  these  apart  from  the  rest 
of  the  lists,  because  you  know  where  they  are  weak.  Gradually  you  move 
one  after  another  to  do  business  with  you  through  your  appeal  to  their 
sense  of  returns.    You  make  them  want  that  other  3  per  cent. 

But  to  return  to  the  third  letter.  You  enclose  the  circular,  stamped 
envelope  and  book  of  good  wortis  from  those  who  have  saved  money  on 
the  6  per  cent,  certificate  plan,  and  you  tell  him  in  the  last  parj^raph  that 
all  information  is  confidential. 

'  4     If  he  does  not  answer  the  confidential  information  sheet,  you 

.  ask  him  to  use  the  stamped  and  addressed  envelope  (always  use  the 
envelopes  a]readystamped,fumishedby  the  postoffice  department, because 
the  stamps  cannot  be  soaked  off  and  used  again),  and  enclose  in  this  let- 
ter a  slip  somewhat  along  these  lines: 


SAVINaS  BANK  ACQUIRED 
DETROIT— Interests  Identified  with  the  Commercial  National 
and  First  National  Bank  and  the  Security  Trust  Co.  have  pur- 
chased the  controlling  interest  in  the  Michigan  Savings  Bank, 
which  has  a  Capital  of  $250,000,  Surplus  of  $125,000;  Undivided 
Profits  of  $27,867,  Commercial  Deposits  of  $869,771.89,  and  Sav- 
ings Deposits  of  $1,400,000.  No  change  Is  to  be  made  in  the 
management.      The  bank  pays  7%  and  taxes. 
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Under  this  reproduction  you  will  say  something  along  these  lines: 


The  interesting  part  of  the  above  we  have  underlined.  It 
does  not,  of  course,  mean  that  the  Bank  pays  its  Depositors  T% 
or  wouid  pay  you  7%.  It  means  that  7%  is  paid  to  those 
who  are  fortunate  enough  to  own  the  Bank's  capital  stock, 
after  the  Depositors  are  paid  their  3%  or  4%. 

In  a  territory  where  there  is  so  much  banking  competition 
aod  so  much  money  trying  to  find  investment,  savings  banks 
earn  this  lai^  dividend  on  their  capital,  besides  paying  their 
depositors.  Here,  however,  where  borrowers  cheerfully  and 
gladly  pay  7%  and  89b,  Instead  of  the  596  and  6%  they  pay  In 
Detroit,  is  it  any  wonder  we  can  just  as  easily  pay  more  to  our 
depositors  ? 

DAKOTA    SAVINQS    BANK 


Suppose,  however,  he  answers  your  third  letter  and  sends  in  his 
question  sheet  with  answers.  Make  reply  to  him  at  once  by  personally 
dictated  letter. 

He  is  on  the  fence. 

Here  is  where  salesmanship  comes  in.  Remember,  you  are  not  deal- 
ing with  blunt,  plain-spoken  business  men  in  a  hurry.  You  are  dealing 
with  a  man  who  has  saved  some  money  and  who  wants  to  get  more  for  his 
little  hoard,  who  is  weighing  your  interest  and  apparent  capacity  and  hon- 
esty in  the  small  scales  of  his  experience.  Personality  will  probably  play 
a  greater  determining  force  in  the  final  judgment  than  anything  else. 

How  you  have  impressed  him  will  decide  him. 

What  have  you  done  to  guide  that  judgment? 

r 

You  will  have  some  good  stock  arguments,  reasons  why,  which  have 
proved  effective,  and  you  have  them  worked  into  paragraphs  and  letters. 

When  a  man  says  he  has  a  3  per  cent,  savings  account,  you  have  a 
paragraph  to  fit  that  condition,  which  you  have  numbered  in  a  book,  say, 
No.  21.  Mark  on  the  letter  No.  21,  and  a  paragraph,  No.  24,  as  an  answer 
to  his  objection  to  your  bank  being  too  far  away. 
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ConservatiTC  Banking 
By  Mail 

Those  who  live   where  local  bantca  oHfi 
no  inlereit  on  depoiiti,  ot  where  leis  than 

4  Per  Cent  Interest 

i)  paid  on  Hvin^i,  will  find  distinct  ad- 
vantage ia  bankmg  by  mail.  By  depoiit- 
■Dg  in  The  Cleveland  Trun  Compaii)' you 
bive  the  latiffaction  of  dealing  with  one 
of  the  largeit  and  sttongeil  banks  in  the 
United  Statrs. 

Send  te-day  tor  tree  booklet  "  C  "  which 
gives  you  full  paiticulan. 

Clevelanb 
lltust  (Tompan^ 
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^"  Instead  of  dictating  a  letter  you  mark  these  two  numbers  on  the  sheet, 

]i>w«  hand  it  to  your  stenographer,  who  writes   a  letter  that  exactly  fits  his 
**""  needs  and  presents  your  case  in  the  strongest  possible  way. 

With  such  a  letter  you  send  a  folder  bearing  on  the  growth  of  your 
territory  and  the  great  field  it  offers  for  investments,  etc. 

Just  as  soon  as  a  possible  customer  has  sent  in  his  first  deposit,  keep 
in  constant  touch  with  him. 

Write  every  depositor  on  your  books  at  least  once  a  month  a  goo<1 
strong  letter  on  the  subject  of  saving  and  the  condition  of  business.  By 
doing  this  you  encourage  the  man  who  is  saving  $5  a  week  or  month  to 
make  it  $7  or  $8.    Very  frequently  he  can  do  it  without  inconvenience. 

So  much  for  a  bank  paying  6  per  cent,  on  the  certificate  plan. 


1  another  the  coupon  certificate  like  that  shown  in  Figure  5. 
The  advantages  of  this  form  are : 

(a)  May  be  made  payable  to  any  person  or  to  bearer, 

(b)  Collateral  for  loans  wherever  the  issuing  bank  is  recognized. 

(c)  May  be  cashed  on  60  days'  notice,  and  frequently,  when  for 
less  than  $200,  on  demand. 

(d)  Can  be  collected  without  local  letters  of  administration  in  case 
of  death  of  the  original  owner. 

In  handling  certificates  of  any  kind  it  is  always  a  good  thing  to  use 
miniature  fac-similes  in  the  follow-up. 

The  Pittsburg  Trust  Company  uses  this  style  of  coupon  certificate, 
paying  4  per  cent,  simple  interest  on  it,  issuing  in  denominations  of  $100, 
$500  and  $1,000  for  the  term  of  three  years. 

Th«  The  straight  mail-order  4-per-cent.  bank  has  the  front  of  the  stage 

sariiwi  as  a  savings  proposition.  There  are  several  very  strong  institutions  in 
the  field,  principally  from  Cleveland  and  Pittsburg,  with  advertising  hon- 
ors resting  with  the  former  city,  both  as  to  strength  and  virility  of  cony 
and  advertising  acumen  shown  in  the  handling  of  a  campaign. 

The  Cleveland  Trust  Company  and  the  Citizens'  Savings  Trust  Com- 
pany are  the  foremost  exponents  of  the  mail-order  banking  idea,  with  the 
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Cleveland  Trust  Company  doing  the  better  advertising,  both  from  an  ' 
effective  and  technical  standpoint 

Tlie  following  is  an  example  of  the  fonti  of  letters  received  from  the 
Cleveland  Trust  Company  when  the  possible  customer  hasn't  answered : 

Many  people  are  holding  off  from  banking  by  mail  from  natural  fear  of  what 
to  them  is  an  untried  proposition. 

We  don't  want  you  to  deposit  money  with  us  if  you  have  the  slightest  mis- 
givings as  to  the  perfect  safety  o(  it,  for  we  believe  we  can  reassure  you  on  every 

We  have  told  you  pretty  much  all  about  the  strength  of  the  Cleveland  Trust 
Company— its  large  capital  and  surplus,  conservative  management,  its  immense 
resources — but  possibly  there  is  something  about  which  you  would  like  more  infor- 
mation. If  so,  won't  you  let  us  hear  from  youT  We  want  your  account  because 
we  know  it  will  work  to  our  mutual  advantage  the  same  as  it  is  doing  in  the  case 
of  66,000  people  who  are  already  depositing  money  here  at  4  per  cent,  interest 
Yours  very  truly, 

'■ ,   Vice-President. 

This  letter  is  noticeable  for  one  very  excellent  virtue — its  singleness 
of  purpose.  It  talks  about  but  one  thing.  Contrast  it  with  this  letter 
from  a  Pittsburg  advertiser,  which  was  sent  out  after  the  original  answer 
to  an  inquiry : 


Some  time  ago  you  wro 

le  us  regarding  our  method  of  "Banking  by  Mail,"   A  Pittitut 

with  particular   reference  to   o 

ur   paying  4  per   cent,   interest  on   savings   deposits.    l*tt« 

We  feel  that  you  will  be   ml 

:ercsted    in   anything   which    simplifies    the   taxation 

o(  your  money  or  which  insu 

res  its  safety,  increases  its  working  power,  avoids 

publicity  of  your  private  financial   matters,  and  offers  least  i 
of  your  death. 

We  enclose  a  specimen  copy  of  our  4  per  cent.  Coupon  Certificate  of  Deposit 
and  a  small  booklet  which  explains  its  advantages.  These  certificales  are  secured 
by  our  entire  Capital,  Surplus  and  Profits  of  $6,000,0[)0;  they  simplify  taxation;  they 
bear  4  per  cent,  interest,  collected  by  merely  cutting  off  coupons  every  six  months 
and  sending  them  by  mail  or  through  any  bank,  they  may  be  made  payable  to  any 
person  or  to  bearer,  insuring  absolute  privacy  from  gossip;  and  in  case  of  death, 
they  may  be  cashed,  when  due,  without  taking  out  letters  of  administration  in  this 
State. 

We  also  pay  4  per  cent,  interest  on  savings  deposits,  subject  to  withdrawal 
of  $100  or  less  without  notice,  and  2  per  cent,  on  daily  balances  of  ordinary  check- 
ing accounts. 

This  company  is  managed  by  an  active  Board  of  Directors,  no  investments 
or  loans  being  made  except  on  their  approval.  Our  affairs  are  regularly  audited 
by  the  State  Bank  Examiner,  and  by  the  Orphans'  Court  Auditor,  and,  in  addi- 
tion to  these,  all  investments  and  collaterals  are  counted  and  verified  at  irregular 
periods   every  two  months  by   a  Certifietl   Public   Accountant. 

Our  deposits  are  over  $11,000,000.  We  shall  be  pleased  lo  have  you  take 
advantage  of  our  safe  and  simple  method  of  "Banking  by  Mail," 

Yours  truly, 
,  Secretary. 

In  this  letter  five  different  things  are  introduced,  which  tend  to  con- 
fuse the  reader's  mind.     The  writer  is  tryiiig  to  sell  a  Certificate  of 
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THE  SPIRIT   OF   PROGRESS   IN 

AMERICAN  BANKING 

GEORGE  J.  BAILEV 

JUSTaslhcJamestownEiiiosiiionimrk^  world   Ihw  (icpouls  nURhi  mme.     Many 

Ihc  lonvard  sirp  and  ilie  fuluic  possi  ijcqrfc  ftontli-ral  why  banks  in  olhcr  taiRC 

biliiirs  of  one  of  Ihe  inlcgral  Kciionsof  cilindid  no!  pay  4%,  wlirn  ihcy  hc-jnl  ilut 

our  couniry.  so  tht;  iwcniHMh  century  idea  of  Cleveland  savings  bank*  had  paid  this  rale 

hanking  by  mail  sundi  for  all  Ihal  is  pro  for  over  sixlyfivc  ytm 

giTssivt  and  safe  in  Ihis  era  of  vciing  money  Tht  batis  of  Ihis  ^  per  cenl.  inlciisl  rests 

problems  and  troubles.  on  a  foundalion  which  has  been  bid  upon 

Whal  IS  this  plan,  unc  may  wvll  ask''  ihe  industrial  development  and  piominenct 
And  why  does  it  involve  nuesticms  whic  h  of  tlie  tiiy  of  Cleveland,  Cleveland  is  ihe 
demand  the  si'rious  (onsideraLion  of  eiery  renire  af  one  of  Ihe  greatest  industrial  dis- 
savings bank  di-iHHitor  in  the  Unile<l  States  iricts  in  Ihe  workl.  and  her  banks  arc 
no  malit-r  how  large  or  Itow  small  his  inili  enabled  10  mviM  iheir  money  in  enterpnse<L 
vidiml  anuunl  may  be?  whose  bi-st  jpianintcv  of  safety  ia  the  large 

Answen  tn  these  (|ue<.iions  (ombine  <u  amount  ol  capital  Ix'hind  Ibem   -operations 

form  a  !ilory  of  intense  tntenit  to  all  p«i]ile  m    coal,  iron.  Great    l.iiki'S   shipping   and 

who  arc  looking  for  a  safe  investment  of  manuraduring  whiih  pay  targe  iirofits  and 

their  funds,  a  Hory  which  incidentally  hinges  do  not  kei'p  money  lied  ii]!  tor  great  lengths 

on  the  mnarlubh:  industrial  deivlopment  ot  time, 

of  the  city  of  rU'vclaml,  Uhk).  Backed    l>y    Ihis    1  ri'menhius    industrial 

Aliuut  tieelve  t'cars  ago,  in  this    city  ol  iievek)|imenl.  The   Cleveland   Trust    Com 

Clevebnd.    wii?    founditl    The    Ckvclanl  |>any  b  hi  a   position  to  |wy  4';;    mterrst 

Trust    Cum|uny.   a    savings    bank    which  on  all  savings  deposits,  uilh  absolute  safety 

lo-day  can  Innk  iBck  upon  a  growth  more  and  security  to  Ihe  funils  of  the  depositor 

rcmarkalile  peth:i|K  than  thai  of  any  other  The   best   proof  of  ihe   success   of   thi 

banking   insiiiulian  ever  orgUniied,    This  tanking  by  mail  pLin  is   found  in  the  his 

lunk    was    I'slabtished    by    a    number    ot  iar>'  ol  the  bank.     From  a  modest  cajHtal 

Clevt'land    ciii/tns,    men    who    had    been  ind  a    lew   hundred  depositors,  this   bank 

noubly  sueiesslul  in  iheir  own  commercial  has  grown  in  a  lillie  mote  than  a  stngk' 

not  (wi-emni  liy  existing  traditions  when-  ilottare  capital  and  surplus,  and  twenty-five 

those  tradiikms  lacked  good  sound  business  million  dollars  di'posits,  with  sevenly.tbou- 

rmsons  to  justify  them.  -«ind  depositon.and  a  present  average  growth 

These  men.  in  founding  The  Cleveland  of  ovcronc  thousanddegmsitotsa  month. 

Trust    Comjuny.  itecklod   to  tweak   away  [f  you  would  read  a  hook  of  absorbing 

fmm  all  falsi-  hanking  clhies  and  advertise  interest  and   profit   ai  well,  send  to  The 

lor  itcposiis  by  mail,  upon  which  they  would  Cleveland  Trust  Company  forthcir  beautiful 

pay  4^; ,  no  matter  from  what  section  of  the  booklet.  "History  of  Banking  by  Mail." 
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BANKING  BY  MAIL. 


A  NY  reader  of  ihis  magazine  whose 
■**■  fundi  yield  lea  than  four  per  cenl. 
will  be  interested  in  our  lystem  of  receiv- 
ing depoails  by  mail.  The  savings  banks 
in  Cleveland  are  among  the  tironged  in 
the  world,  and  for  the  pa«  sixty-live  years 
have  safely  paid  four  per  cent  interest  on 
deposits. 

Send  to-day  for  booklet  *'  H." 


T»^CITIZENS 

SAVINGS  &  TRUST  CO 


CLEVELAND.  O. 
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'  Deposit  bearing  4  per  cent.;  a  savings  deposit  bearing  4  per  cent,  and 
to  tell  about  the  Board  of  Directors  and  about  the  size  of  the  deposits. 
What  does  it  all  mean  ? 

The  poor  reader  gets  a  confused  jumble  of  claims,  offers,  wise  say- 
ings, promises  and  declarations. 

Contrast  these  two  letters.    Which  is  the  more  forceful? 

The  letter  following  was  sent  at  about  the  same  place  in  the  follow-up 
by  a  Cleveland  company,  and  is  a  fair  example  of  the  average  savings 
bank  mail-order  work: 

Some  time  ago,  at  your  request,  we  wrote  you  relative  to  our  system  of 
"Banking  by  Mail,"  and  have  retained  your  name  upon  our  mailing  list  and  sent 
you  other  literature  from  time  to  time.  We  have  done  this  because  we  are  desirous 
of  making  you  fully  acquainted  with  the  past  history  of  this  institution  and  the 
facilities  we  are  enabled  to  offer  to  our  out-of-town  depositors. 

We  now  enclose  you  herewith  a  copy  of  the  rules  and  regulations  of  our 
Savings  Department  which  may  bring  out  some  points  not  sufficiently  explained 
in  our  former  printed  matter,  and  we  wish  particularly  to  call  your  attention  to  one 
special  feature  of  our  plan;  i.  e.,  the  interest  on  all  money  deposited,  if  not  with- 
drawn when  due,  is  compounded  twice  a  year  and  becomes  an  addition  to  the 
original  account,  drawing  interest  at  the  same  rate.  This  is  not  the  case  with 
bonds,  stocks,  real  estate  mortgages  and  other  high-grade  securities  which  do  not 
afford  the  means  of  re-investing  the  income  therefrom  so  as  to  obtain  the  benefit 
of  compound  Interest.  Four  per  cent,  interest  compounded  every  six  months  for 
a  term  of  years  is  actually  more  profitable  than  five  per  cent,  simple  interest. 

Another  point  of  advantage  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  depositor  may  withdraw 
all  or  any  part  of  the  amount  standing  to  Ills  credit  at  any  time  he  may  need  it, 
a  rule  of  the  bank  being,  that  under  ordinary  circumstances,  no  notice  is  required  for 
the  withdrawal  of  fmids, 

addressed  postal  card  and  shall  be  pleased  to  receive 
whether  we  may  hope  to  receive  your  deposit,  how- 
ever small,  in  the  near  future.  Yours  very  truly, 

— ^,  President. 

Here  again  we  see  the  tame  and  uninteresting  opening  as  was  men- 
tioned in  the  chapter  on  "Personal  Letters."  The  paragraph  on  the  advan- 
tages of  compounding  4  per  cent,  semi-annually  is  the  only  ray  of  light  in 
the  whole  letter,  which  fades  info  utter  darktiess  in  the  tame  and  inconse- 
quent closing  paragraph. 

A  We  have  but  to  consider  these  letters  in  the  hght  of  what  we  have 

^^  already  learned  in  the  discussion  of  personal  letters  to  see  how  weak  has 
been  a  follow-up  advertising  that  has  produced  relatively  good  business. 
If  this  effort,  poorly  directed  from  the  standpoint  of  successful  mail-order 
experience,  can  pro<1uce  profitable  business,  how  much  more  can  be  done 
when  banking  by  mail  is  served  by  the  same  grade  of  advertising  intelli- 
gence, experienced  resourcefulness  and  grasp  of  fundamentals  as  have 
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made  the  American  mail-order  business  the  greatest  thing  of  its  kind  in  >*• 
the  world.  ih  ti» 

■World 

The  use  of  the  magazine  space  is  rarely  individualized  because  most 
of  the  banking-by-mail  folks  are  cribbing  from  each  other,  as  we  have 
seen  in  Figure  i.  I  happened  to  pick  up  a  booklet  sent  me  by  a  Southern 
bank  that  had  just  opened  a  banking-by-mail  department,  and  with  the 
title  of  "Banking  by  Mail  Facts"  it  had  cribbed  bodily,  with  but  the 
change  of  the  name  of  the  concern,  a  booklet  published  under  the  same 
title  by  the  Cleveland  Trust  Company.  Of  course,  such  cribbing  is 
absurdly  foolish,  apart  from  being  downright  dishonesty,  and  neither  I 
nor  you  would  think  of  trusting  money  to  a  banking  house  that  would 
steal  ideas  and  the  work  of  another  in  such  a  fashion. 

Banking  by  mail  advertisers  are  following  a  few  leaders  like  so  many 
sheep. 

Figure  6  is  a  typical  Cleveland  Trust  Company  display  advertise- 
ment, while  Figure  7  shows  the  way  the  same  company  uses  the  reading 
form  of  advertisement  to  advantage. 

This  latter  form  is  good  where  your  appropriation  will  permit  of  the 
expense,  and  you  have  a  good  story  to  tell. 

In  Figure  8  we  see  the  effect  of  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  rules  of 
display.  Much  of  the  space  that  could  be  given  to  getting  a  message  to 
the  public  is  taken  up  with  the  small  half-tone,  and  the  confusing  black- 
and-white  design.  There  is  not  that  dignity  and  solidity  about  this  dis- 
play as  there  is  in  the  simple  type  arrangement  of  Figure  6, 

A  glance  only  at  Figures  9  and  10  is  all  that  will  be  required  to  real-  »•* 
ize  how  closely  they  resemble  the  same  old  thing,  except  that  Figure  9  cudu 
cannot  quite  get  away  from  the  old  dyed-in-the-wool  belief  that  figures — 
big,  whopping  big  figures — must  always  have  an  hypnotic  effect  on  the 
public,  while  Figure  10  stays  suggestively  close  to  the  advertising  of 
the  Cleveland  Trust  Company.  The  copy  in  Figure  10  is  peculiar,  inas- 
much as  it  appears  to  make  a  promise  and  doesn't.  It  does  not  impress 
me  as  quite  candid,  and  that  is  a  bad  impression  for  any  bank  advertising 
to  leave. 

We  should  not  despair.  There  is  something  new  and  startling,  after 
all! 

Here  in  Figure  11  is  an  advertisement  that  actually  appeared  in  a 
half-page  space  in  a  popular  magazine.    I  shall  not  attempt  to  analyze  its 
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failings,  but  leave  it  to  the  average  reader  as  an  example  of  what  can  be 
(lone  by  an  untrained  and  unskilled  hand  and  mind  to  make  a  bank  ridicu- 
lous while  striving  after  something  "different." 

I  do  not  believe  the  banking  by  mail  people  have  made  enough  use  >*•  '^•« 
of  successful  mail-order  methods.  As  an  instance,  the  coupon  has  been  conp™ 
pretty  generally  adopted  by  mail-order  advertisers,  and  by  tests  the  adver- 
tisement with  a  coupon  has  been  proved  more  effective  than  the  one  with- 
out. The  only  attempt  to  use  the  coupon  I  remember  to  have  seen  in  a 
savings  bank  advertisement,  appeared  in  the  one  shown  in  Figure  i2,  and 
that  was  rather  unfortunate  because  the  coupon  was  badly  used. 

The  most  successful  coupon  users  have  been  book  publishers,  and  I 
have  used  it  in  advertising  a  specialty.  My  personal  experience  leads  me 
to  be  a  warm  supporter  of  it  whenever  anything  specific  is  to  be  asked 
for,  such  as  a  booklet  or  a  souvenir. 

The  advertisement  should  be  so  worded  as  to  make  the  reader  want 
the  booklet,  and  the  coupon  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  make  him  ask 
for  it. 

The  coupon  is  simply  a  part  of  the  invitation  to  send  for  further  . 
information.    It  is  an  extra  temptation  to  do  it  at  once. 

There  are  several  simple  rules  for  the  use  of  the  coupon. 

All  coupons  should  be  on  the  lower  right-hand  corner  of  an  adver- 
tisement which  should  occupy  the  lower  right  corner  of  a  right-hand  page. 
The  reason  for  this  is,  it  enables  the  reader  with  little  trouble  to  himself 
to  tear  off  the  coupon  and  send  it  in. 

No  other  form  of  coupon  offers  the  same  easy  way  of  use  of  its 
appeal.  In  Figure  13  are  shown  some  forms  of  coupons  and  how  they 
are  made  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  argument. 

One  says:.  "The  coupon  cuts  the  price  in  half."    Another,  of  a  cor-  Trutor 
respondence  school,  gives  a  chance  to  select  some  particular  course   of 
study. 

There  is  another  purpose  which  the  coupon  serves — that  of  getting 
a  definite  idea  of  what  publication  produced  the  inquiry.  Each  coupon 
has  a  sign  or  wording  which  shows  in  what  publication  it  appeared.  A 
careful  reading  of  the  illustration  will  show  this. 

This  information  is  very  important  to  the  mail-order  advertiser. 

Banks  could  use  it. 
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Bond,  slock  and  investment  houses  could  use  coupons  with  great  suc- 
cess, because  they  should  have  booklets  or  other  literature  that  could  be 
distributed  to  advantage  in  that  way. 

The  coupon  is  not  inherently  an  undignified  method  of  advertising, 
for  it  altogether  depends  on  how  it  is  used,  and  what  it  is  made  to  exploit. 
Tlie  fake  stock  schemer  has  used  it  with  great  success,  and  that  is  just 
why  it  should  be  used  by  the  best  bouses. 

It  is  a  touch  of  salesmanship  in  an  advertisement  that  no  advertiser  *  ^"^^ 
•should  be  afraid  to  add,  any  more  than  he  is  afraid  to  put  a  deposit  or 
remittance  blank  in  his  follow-up  letters. 

The  average  country  banker  has  a  banking-by-mail  proposition  of  a 
more  restricted  field,  where  he  cannot  offer  the  high  rates  of  the  Pacific 
and  Rocky  Mountain  States. 

Another  writer,  commenting  on  the  country  banker's  mail-order 
opportunity,  says : 

The  only  reason  that  it  has  been  confined  altiiost  wholly  to  the  banks 
of  two  great  cities  is  that  only  the  banks  of  those  cities  have  had  use  for  millions 
at  four  per  cent.,  and  also  had  faith  enough  in  their  own  plans  to  spend  thousands 
in  asking  for  the  deposits. 

But  the  business  should  not  be  and  will  not  be  confined  to  the  "tour 
per  cent."  banks  of  Pittsburg  and  Cleveland.  It  will  not  be  monopolized  by  city 
banks  at  all. 

More  than  three  ihousan:!  tuunlry  banks  in  the  United  States  have 
a  better  proposition  lo  offer  than  any  of  the  city  banks  how  heavily  advertising  for 
mail  deposits. 

They   offer   every   element   of   safety,   and   can   afford   to   pay   a   higher    rate    ^,  CouBtrj 
fi(  interest.     Their  literaUire  can  be   made  more  interesting  and   more  convincing,    suku'i 
because  Ihey  have  a  belter  slory  to  tell.    The  average  American  who  puts  his  money    OppmtimltT 
in  bank   would  like  lo  know  how  the  bank  uses  it.     The  much-advertised  mail 
bank.'i  do  not  tell.     They  say,  in  effect:     "It  is  no  business  of  yours  what   we  do 
witli  the  money  we  pay  yo»  four  per  cent,  for.    We  have  a  twenty-five  story  build- 
ing, a  big  capital,  and  forty  millions  of  ihe  people's  money  on   deposit;   the-.-efore 
we  are  all  right." 

The  country  bank,  located  in  a  rapidly  developing  section,,  where  there 
is  a  good  demand  for  money  at  10  and  12  per  cent,,  is  just  as  sound  as  the  big 
city  bank,  and  can  make  more  profit  on  a  six  per  cent,  dollar-  than  Pittsburg  and 
Cleveland  can  make  on  a  four  per  cent,  dollar.  And  it  is  in  a  better  position  lo 
explain  hou-  it  makes  its  money  than  Ihc  city  bank  is. 

This  kind  of  bank  needs-  only  an  amoimt  somewhere  between  $5,000 
and  $50,000.  It  cannot  afford  to  go  alone  into  the  columns  of  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post,  McClure's  and  oilier  costly  mediums  of  general  circulation  to  solicit  these 
special  deposits.  But  a  hundred  such  banks,  able  to  use  a  million  or  two  between 
them,  will  some  day  organii^e  a  co-operative  advertising  campaign  in  the  big 
magazines,  and  they  will  get  the  money. 

The  urgent  need  of  this  day,  however,  is  a  simple  system  of  bringing 
in  the  deposits  of  peopfe  living  within  forty  miles  of  the  bank — those  a  little  too 
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far  away  to  come  to  the  bank  in  person,  and  not  so  far  away  but  they  can  readily 
satisfy  themselves  as  to  the  bank's  home  standing. 

Some  will  say,  "We  cannot  cover  whole  counties  because  we  cannot  get 
the  names."  Don't  give  up  on  that  account.  There  are  Other  methods  of  reaching 
the  people.  You  can  hire  a  trustworthy  boy  who  will  ride  a  wheel  over  every  road 
for  forty  miles  and  place  a  packet  in  every  house,  in  town  and  country,  at  about 
the  same  cost  as  the  penny  postage— and  perhaps  at  only  half  the  cost.  Find  the 
right  boy  and  the  rest  is  easy. 

The  country  banker  generally  does  business  with  people  who  live 
within  easy  physical  touch  of  his  location.  He  could,  as  some  do,  teach 
the  people  whom  he  has  never  seen  some  of  the  advantages  of  banking  by  ^^  ap«ui 
mail.  In  any  prosperous  fanning  community  the  farmer  has  no  need  of  P"W>iih 
a  large,  active,  commercial  account.  He  is  frequently,  in  prosperous 
times,  in  the  position  to  buy  certificates  of  deposit  or  put  money  away  in 
the  savings  side. 

The  country  banker  by  the  mail-order  idea  is  in  a  position  to  get 
some  of  this  money,  and  can  show  the  farmer  an  advantage  in  handling 
his  business  through  a  bank  distant  from  his  home. 

To  do  this  the  country  or  small  town  banker  (and  I  do  not  mean  the 
rural  banker  entirely  when  I  say  country)  must  prepare  himself  a  list  of 
the  better  class  of  taxpayers  in  non-banking  communities,  and  send  per- 
sonal letters  and  explanatory  advertising  by  mail.  He  must  use  their 
country  weeklies  and  the  dailies  of  his  own  town  for  an  occasional  adver- 
tisement on  the  subject. 

In  Figure  14  I  show  an  advertisement  of  a  bank  in  a  small  town  in 
Michigan,  which  is  fairly  reflective  of  an  attempt  to  create  a  banking-by- 
mail  business,  and  what  is  just  as  important,  meet  the  competition  of  the 
out-of-town  banks. 


The  Old  National  Bank  of  Battle  Creek,  Michigan,  has  fifty-seven  a 


years  (1907)  of  experience  to  back  up  its  endorsement  of  the  mail-order 
idea.  The  little  book  it  issues  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  and  most 
interesting  talks  on  the  banking-by-mail  idea  that  I  have  read.  I  repro- 
duce it  to  show  how  a  bank  in  a  minor  city  can  make  a  strong  appeal  to 
the  people  of  outlying  districts.  On  other  pages  I  reproduce  the  pages  of 
the  booklet,  including  the  illustrations,  as  you  will  no  doubt  be  able  to  sec 
many  places  where  your  case  is  similar. 

Some  such  talk  as  this  in  the  monthly  paper  a  country  bank  may  be 
issuing  would  be  a  good  thing : 


Batlls   CrMk 


have    small    accounts    which  you    would  like  to  put 
!  kept  from  doing  so  by  the  distance  to  go  to  put  it  in  and  to 
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Banking  by  Mail 

le  no  lender  an  <>xpEriment  but  a  tried  and  proven  succew— 

W«  have  just  inBued  a  booklet  on  the  suiijectthat  telle  how  It 
ia  done.— 

We  will  be  glad  to  have  you  call  or  write  for  a  copy— It'e  Iti- 
bercsttng  and  iCB  FREE— 

No  matter  where  you  live,  you  can  have  your  savings  or 
checking  account  with  ua.  The  mails  bring  the  bank,  bo  to^speak, 
to  you,  and  the  safety  and  proflt  afforded  by  an  account  In  a 
strong  bank  is  at  your  door— 

Safet>'  is  assured  by  our  Capital  and  Surplus  of  (13S,0D0  and 
Reitources  exceeding  1 1, 000,000— Pro flt  is  assured  by  the  fact  that 
we  guarantee  you  THBEE  PER  CENT  INTEREST  oii  Savings 
Accounts. 

Write  or  Call  Today  (or  Booklet 

Marquette  National  Bank 

MARQUETTE,  MICHIGAN 
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Ask  the  Question  that  Makes  You  Hesitate 

Cameron  Savings  Bank, 

Gentlemen: 

I  have  reid  your  booklet,  "  Banking  by  Mail,"  tod  would  like  to  have  you  tell 
me,  before  concluding  to  act  on  ila  suggntioni: 


It  is  understood  thai  if  you  answer  the  above,  it  places  me  under  no  obligations 

Business  or  Position _  

Street         _.    .    _       .         _     _                         .  .        ■                                      __. 

Town  and  Slaw ._ _  _. 
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get  it  out  again?    We  have  provided  for  just  such  cases 

If  you  have  money  to  send,  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  go  to  a  postofiice 
and  buy  a  money  order,  or  put  the  money  in  a  registered  letter  and  send  it 
to  us  and  get  credit  for  the  full  amount,  including  registry  or  money  order, 
free;  if  you  have  a  check,  draft,  money  order,  school  or  county  warrant,  you  can 
indorse  them  on  the  back  to  our  order  and  mail  to  us  at  our  risk— they  need  not  be 
registered.  On  receipt,  we  will  treat  it  in  either  of  the  three  following  ways,  as  you 
may  choose,  viz.;  Put  it  in  our  savings  department  and  we  pay  you  four  per  cent. 
straight  on  amounts  remaining  three  months  or  more,  interest  compounded  every 
six  months;  or  we  will  send  you  a  time  certificate  of  deposit  and  pay  4  per  cent. 
for  three  months,  4%  per  cent,  for  six  months  and  6  per  cent,  for  a  year.  These 
certificates  can  be  cashed  at  any  time  if  you  need  the  money,  but  you  lose  the 
interest  unless  they  rcmatii  the  length  of  time  written  for. 

Or,  we  will  put  your  money  in  an  open  account  to  be  checked  on  BnnuUn 
sending  a  bank  "book,  a  signature  card  and  some  checks.  You  can  check  out 
your  money  in  such  amounts  as  you  may  wish  and  we  will  make  the  checks  par 
anywhere  you  may  send  them,  that  is,  we  will  remit  for  them  at  par  to  any  bank 
or  firm  sending  them  to  us.  Of  course,  if  you  should  send  them  to  a  stranger,  they 
would  have  no  way  of  knowing  that  you  had  the  amount  here,  but  many  of  your 
regular  dealers  would  take  them  and  bank  them.  We  are  having  some  certified 
checks  printed  that  can  be  filled  up  to  five  and  ten  dollars,  which  can  be  sent  any- 
where in  the  United  States,  The  open  or  checking  account  will  be  the  best  for 
money  that  you  want  to  use  right  along,  and  the  savings  or  certificate  will  be  the 
best  for  sums  you  expect  to  hold  a  while  and  get  interest  on. 

If  you  want  some  of  your  money  back  right  away  on  checks  mailed  us. 
we  will  send  you,  by  registered  mail,  such  a  part  of  it  as  you  may  want,  and  the 
balance,  or  any  part  of  it,  at  any  time  at  our  expense. 

You  may  wonder  how  we  can  do  this,  but  many  of  the  largest  and 
strongest  banks  in  the  country  have  gone  into  this  banking  by  mail  for  distant 
patrons,  and  their  universal  testimony  is  that  it  does  not  cost  as  much  as  the  busi- 
ness taken  in  over  the  counler,  and  they  expend  on  it  thousands  of  dollars  in  adver- 
tising in  the  expensive  mag'azincs,  so  we  have  concluded  that  we  can  safely  accom- 
modate the  people  in  our  end  of  the  county  and  make  it  mutually  satisfactory  and 
agreeable. 

We'  invite  you  to  start  an  account.  Will  take  anything  from  one  dollar 
up  to  a  million  dollars.  Begin  with  the  dollar  and  who  knows  but  what  you  may 
end  with  a  million?"" 

When  you  have  received  an  inquiry  the  important  thing;  is  to  keep 
after  the  prospect,  and  make  him  do  business  with  you. 

The  tact  and  salesmanship  with  which  you  handle  him  will  bring  or 
lose  the  results  that  are  there  for  you. 

Treat  every  inquiry  as  though  it  were  a  bona  fide  attempt  to  do  busi-  tu*  wtj 
ness  with  you.  "    "" 

Remember  that  you  have  paid  money  to  get  that  inquiry  and  that 
you  do  not  get  your  money  back  unless  you  get  some  business. 


InaqnBb.  Wuh..      In  Iti  monthly,    tbt  "Etna  Coonlj   Reportw." 
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CONFIDENTIAL    BLANK 


CAMERON  SAVINGS  BANK 

JOHNSTOWN,  TENN. 


John  Blank,  Cashier, 

Dear  Sir :  I  am  answering  the  following  questions  in  order  that  you  may 
be  able  to  show  me  how  the  Cameron  Savings  Bank's  banking-by-mail  plan 
can  help  me  to  more  profitably  save  money. 


Have  you  carefully  read  our  booklet,  "Banking  by  Mail?"  

What  objection  to  our  plan  have  we  left  unanswered? 


Have  you  a  savings  account  drawing  4%  at  the  present  time? 

Is  it  perfectly  satisfactory?. . 

If  not,  why  not? 

Can  we  give  you  any  advice  as  to  any  investment  you  arc  considering  ?. 

How  much  can  you  afford  to  save  each  month  ?_    _   _  

I  understand  the  above  places  me  under  no  obligations  of  any  sort. 

Signed:  Name.  . . ..,._.        __     ._ .^ 

Occupation,    Business  or  Profession ..  . 

Street _      _       _     _  _  ..... 

Town  and  State  .        _     .  .    __.       


r  Note  : — The  above  is  given  ui  in  iiricl  confident 
of  having  us  lell  you  how  ivc  can  serve  your  beit  interests.  Our  i 
are  inlimare  and  confidenlial,  and  we  cheerfully  ^ivc  any  help  we  ' 
experience  leaches  (hem  the  value  of  such  knowledge  as  a  banker  a 


and  only   with   the  idea 
at  ions  with  our  depositor* 
n  to  those  whose  financial 
St  have,  to  succeed. 
JoKK  Blank,  Cashier 
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Your  letters  should  be  arranged,  not  in  a  single  set  of  four  or  five,  "»«i« 
but  arranged  to  suit  special  conditions. 

Every  advertisement  you  put  in  a  publication  speaks  of  your  booklet, 
"Banking  by  Mail,"  that  is  one  piece. 

When  you  get  an  inquiry  for  it,  send  it,  virith  a  letter  calling  atten- 
tion to  several  important  pages  in  it,  Mark  the  pages  which  you  think 
applicable  to  the  case,  as  you  will  get  hints  from  the  way  the  inquiry  is 
written.  As  a  last  paragraph  call  the  possible  customer's  attention  to  a 
card  somewhat  similar  to  the  form  shown  in  Figure  i6.  Ask  him  to 
use  the  card.  This  card  is  an  idea  used  successfully  by  specialty  houses 
and  investment  concerns. 

It  gets  the  prospect  to  answer  your  letter  and  to  state  the  objections  o^ttim  « 

lh»  ObJaotiMM 

in  his  mind.  Mind  you,  if  you  don't  know  these  objections  you  may 
never  get  him  to  reply,  and  you  may  go  on  and  never  answer  a  simple 
objection  that,  if  you  knew  what  it  was,  you  could  remove  by  a  line  or 
two  of  explanation. 

This  card  does  not  point  to  any  specific  question,  but  it  gives  you 
some  specific  data  about  the  man ;  i.  e.,  his  business  or  position. 

If  he  returns  the  card,  which  should  have  an  addressed  envelope 
with  it  and  should  not  be  arranged  as  a  postal  because  he  wants  privacy, 
you  should  then  answer  any  question  fully  and  freely  in  a  personally  dic- 
tated letter. 

Another  way  to  get  returns  on  an  inquiry  is  to  send  out  sometimes  in 
the  follow-up  a  sheet  called  a  Confidential  Blank,  of  the  order  of  that 
shown  in  Figure  17,  which  gives  you  still  more  information  and  serves  as 
a  text  on  which  to  hang  future  letters. 

Such  a  blank  arranged  to  suit  the  exigencies  of  the  situation  will 
serve  to  make  the  prospect's  interest  active  and  personal. 

The  objection  may  be  made  that  people  will  not  sign  the  card  or  the 
blank.  I  shajl  have  to  differ  with  that,  but  even  if  they  didn't,  the  effect 
is  to  impress  the  average  man  that  your  bank  is  indicating  a  real,  personal 
interest  in  its  depositors  and  prospective  customers. 

In  all  letters  remittance  blanks  should  be  enclosed.    They  are  a  con-  *  ooutut 
stant  suggestion  to  fill  one  out  and  send  it  in. 

In  handling  special  letters  resulting  from  your  follow-up,  don't, 
above  all  things,  don't  reply  with  a  cold,  perfunctory,  ready-letter-writer 
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•  Style  of  a  letter;  show  your  interest,  your  pleasure,  a  tact  and  a  desire  to 
■  do  business,  in  every  line. 

Don't  use  a  rubber  stamp  signature  under  any  circumstances,  but 
make  it  personal  in  all  the  little  things. 

Follow  up  your  prospect  at  least  four  times,  giving  him  five  days  to 
answer  the  letter  after  he  has  received  it. 

Maintain  two  lisls : 

(a)  Special  Prospects — Which  will  be  those  who  have  inquired 
and  whom  you  have  not  been  able  to  turn  into  depositors. 

(b)  General  Prospects — Composed  of  those  in  your  territory 
whom  you  have  not  been  able  to  get  to  call,  inquire  or  signify  any  interest. 

These  lists  should  be  treated  difTerenlly.  The  "Special"  list  should 
be  gone  over  at  least  once  in  three  months,  after  you  have  given  each  the 
four-letter  follow-up,  with  a  personal  letter,  for  one  year.  At  the  end  of 
the  year  you  should  send  out  a  letter,  enclosing  a  return  card,  calling  atten- 
tion to  your  calemiar,  almanac  or  new  booklet  on  "Banking  by  Mail"  (for 
you  should  get  out  a  new  one  each  year)  and  offering  one  free  if  the  card 
is  returned. 

Cut  out  all  those  wJio  do  not  reply,  e.xcept  names  of  those  whom  yoii 
know  to  be  good  prospects.  The  dead  or  removals  the  postoffice  returns 
will  take  care  of. 

The  "General"  list  you  should  cover  with  printed  matter,  such  as  a 
monthly  paper  or  circulars,  and  at  least  twice  a  year  a  personal  letter. 

One  of  these  letters  should  be  the  annual  letter  sent  to  the  "Special" 
list.  Clean  out  your  general  list  by  means  of  the  dead  and  "returns," 
"removals,"  etc.,  and  when  you  get  new  tax  lists  make  clianges  and  addi- 
tions. 

Always  keep  after  the  customers  you  already  have,  because  they  are 
reading  the  advertising  in  other  publications  and  are  being  solicited  by 
other  banks. 


When  you  want  to  enter  a  new  territory  prepare  two  or  three  letters 
and  proceed  on  a  regular  plan,  such  as  I  show  under  Campaign  A,  on 
another  page. 
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Keep  a  record  of  what  you  do  with  each  letter,  the  number  of  replies,  ' 
the  amount  of  business  that  comes  from  those  who  made  inquiry  as  a 
result  of  the  letter. 

In  another  chapter  I  show  the  best  systems  for  caring  for  these 
records.  >     -  . 

If  a  letter  proves  effective  in  one  territory  try  it  in  another,  and  in 
that  way  you  can  frequently  save  money  by  not  spending  it  on  weak  or 
ineffective  letters. 

If  your  Hsts  are  big  enough,  divide  into  lines  of  business  or  occupa- 
tions. Occasionally,  when  a  raise  of  wages  has  been  given  the  workers 
in  an  industry,  send  a  letter  on  the  "Save  some  of  the  increase  for  the 
rainy  day"  order  to  the  voting  lists  in  the  district  affected. 

In  reproducing  letters  do  not  crowd  them;  give  plenty  of  margins, 
and  do  not,  just  because  it  is  a  mail-order  proposition,  use  cheap  station- 
ery.   Don't  put  the  handicap  of  poor  printing  on  anything  you  do. 

The  follow-up  letters  should  be  a  series  of  chapters,  each  a  part  of 
the  story,  but  each  a  little  story  in  itself.  Don't  write  letters  that  are  like 
a  series  of  bumps,  each  standing  alone  without  relationship  to  the  other. 

Refer  constantly  to  what  you  have  said  before,  and  at  the  same  time 
keep  the  reader's  attention  focused  on  something  new. 

Use  two-cent  stamps  on  your  letters  and  send  your  advertising  with 
your  letters.  Don't  use  the  penny-saver  envelopes  unless  you  are  writing 
to  people  whom  you  know  receive  very  little  mail.  In  these  days  of  rural 
free  delivery  make  no  mistake  about  the  farmers. 

The  one-cent  stamp  is  a  betrayer  of  your  purpose.  A  two-cent 
stamp  hides  many  an  advertisement  until  it  gets  a  chance  to  get  the  pros- 
pect's interest. 

In  the  case  of  more  elaborate  follow-ups  for  banks  after  the  more 
sophisticated  public,  I  would  suggest  a  different  line  of  action. 

Let  each  letter  be  written  on  different  stationery,  in  differently  shaped 
envelopes  and  of  different  colors.  On  some  of  these  I  should  not  use  a 
comer  card  or  any  other  mark  of  identification.  On  the  first  one,  of 
course,  I  would  always  have  the  return  card,  so  I  could  be  sure  of  the 
name  and  address  being  correct. 

This  method  is  more  expensive,  but  it  has  been  found  to  be  a  won- 
derful result  producer  in  many  cases  where  I  have  tried  it. 
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CHAPTER  XXI 

GETTING  RESULTS  FROM  THE  ARTIST  AND  ENGRAVER 


\   PICTURE  speaks  in  an  universal  tongue. 

The  very  first  language  that  was  written  was  sign  language,  and  our 
own  letters  were  originally  pictures  or  symbols,  as  Mr,  Walter  Crane 
suggests  in  his  "Line  and  Form." 

Tta  Aptwi  Look  at  the  ruins  of  ancient  Egypt,  or  of  early  Babylon,  and  the 

written  language  was  pictures,  mere  outlmes,  very  primitive,  it  is  true, 
but  nevertheless  pictures,  and  intended  to  be  pictures  or  symbols  of 
things. 

The  Chinese  today  write  in  a  picture  language ;  the  signs  are  arbi- 
trary. The  American  Indian  wrote  his  story  in  pictures  and  wrote  his 
messages  in  symbols.  So,  from  the  time  of  primeval  man  to  the  present, 
pictures  have  talked  in  a  tongue  understandable  to  all. 

It  will  be  found  that  wherever  cogent  aid  has  been  brought  into  play 
to  influence  the  mind  toward  a  result,  that  it  has  been  by  way  of  illustra- 
tion, to  produce  a  mental  picture  before  the  mind's  eye  whereby  the  mind 
could  more  easily  grasp  it.  It  is  for  this  reason  we  find  that  the  talk  of 
those  popular  lecturers  who  appeal  particularly  to  the  masses,  is  couched 
in  highly  figurative  language,  so  that  the  association  of  ideas  produces 
the  results  they  desire  to  .obtain. 

Figures  of  speech,  allegories,  verbal  illustrations,  "wind  sketches," 
as  the  slang  phrase  puts  it,  are  all  unconscious  tributes  to  the  psychology 
of  the  picture. 

As  there  is  a  vast  distinction  lietween  the  kind  of  illustrations  that 
appeal  to  this  or  to  that  class,  so  the  advertiser,  in  his  endeavor  to  reach 
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the  public  through  illustrations,  must  train  himself  objectively  to  accu-  wi*  ■«» 
rately  gauge  the  calibre  of  the  artistic  perceptions  of  those  to  whom  he  p^ 
appeals.  An  illustration  of  this,  for  instance,  may  be  found  in  the  picture 
of  a  beautiful  dog,  which  may  be  painted  with  artistic  conception  of  color, 
light  and  shade,  true  proportion,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of 
the  animal,  and  yet  that  picture  has  no  appeal  to  one  who  does  not  love 
or  know  dogs.  The  same  skill  devoted  to  the  illustrating  of  a  beautiful 
woman  in  her  bath,  painted  with  fidelity  to  nature,  would  obtain  large 
protests  of  admiration,  with  the  inevitable  result  of  disparaging  criticism 
of  the  dog  picture  in  comparison. 

In  the  same  way  we  have  the  illustration  of  some  episode  of  home 
life,  with  its  little  tragedies,  its  sorrows  and  its  tears,  or  on  its  lighter 
side,  with  smiles  and  jollity,  appealing  to  the  simple  primitive  emotions  of 
mankind. 

That  same  type  of  picture  would  not  appeal,  however,  to  the  man  or 
woman  whose  life  and  interests  and  sympathies  and  sentiments  were 
more  sophisticated. 

Again,  there  is  a  subtle  appeal  in  the  highest  art,  which  may  not  be 
analyzed  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  average  man,  but  it  is  in  the  printing, 
correctness  of  line  and  color  and  shade  and  light,  in  the  expression  of  a 
dominant  feeling  that  represents  the  artist's  attitude  towards  his  subject, 
as  every  personality  is  a  prism  through  which  actual  things  are  reflected 
or  deflected. 

As  the  personality  of  the  artist  must,  of  a  necessity,  in  any  illustra- 
tion, be  a  more  or  less  clear  glass,  as  it  were,  between  you  and  the  subject, 
as  emotions  and  sentiments  must  to  a  large  extent  dominate  the  artist  in 
the  depicting  of  emotions  and  sentiments,  so,  as  these  emotions  or  senti- 
ments are  within  the  experience  of  those  who  contemplate  the  picture,  the 
picture  appeals,  repels  or  leaves  indifferent. 

Art,  after  all,  finds  myriad  expression. 

Given  this  condition  in  nature — a  beautiful  day  in  June  in  the  coun- 
try, where  the  flowers  bloom,  the  sky  is  blue  and  the  sunshine  and  the  air 
combine  to  make  it  a  perfect  day. 

Place  in  this  an  artist,  a  poet,  a  prose  writer,  a  sculptor  and  a  man  of  '^■ 

affairs.     Each  one  will  express  in  a  different  way  the  feelings  that  this  BcnJ^tdr, 

environment  and  condition  produce.    The  same  psychology  they  all  feel,  J^,^ 
but  it  is  expressed  in  different  ways  and  may  be  read  back  to  its  primal 
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So  it  is  with  the  illustrators ;  some  can  use  oil  to  an  infinitely  better 
degree  than  they  can  either  wash  or  line  or  water-color.  They  know  their 
medium  better,  because  in  every  art  there  is  always  a  substratum  of 
science  and  in  the  art  of  painting  the  man  who  has  not  thoroughly  mas- 
tered the  science  of  form  and  colors  has  yet  to  find  that  complete  expres- 
sion which  the  mastery  of  the  technique  of  his  subject  will  give  him. 

Advertising  has  placed  under  tribute  the  highest  realizations  of  the 
illustrator.    It  is  making  use  of  all  grades  of  artistic  skill  and  brains.     ' 

trut^  "^'^^  illustrator's  attitude  is  different  from  that  of  the  advertising 

Attitadt  man,  who  sees  the  whole  argument,  sees  the  selling  point  in  a  picture;  he 
feels  the  appeal  in  a  picture. 

The  advertising  man,  in  order  to  handle  commercial  art  to  the  best 
advantage  must  have  yet  something  of  that  artistic  element  in  him  that 
can  make  him  see  the  force  of  an  argument  in  a  mental  picture. 

The  great  difficulty  has  always  been  that  in  commercial  art  symbol- 
ism would  be  introduced.  The  symbolic  is  rarely  effective.  For  instance, 
in  advertising  a  bank,  there  has  been  an  attempt  to  represent  a  naked  lady 
with  a  cornucopia,  or  horn  of  plenty,  out  of  which  dollars  were  rolling. 
This  was  supposed  to  suggest  to  a  poor  working  man  that  he  was,  by 
depositing  his  dollars  in  the  small  end  of  the  horn,  laying  up  plenty  for 
his  future. 

It  is  ventured  that  the  man  of  average  intelligence,  a  hard-headed, 
common  sense,  plain  workingman,  has  neither  the  time  nor  the  inclina- 
tion to  solve  the  subtleties  of  high  art. 

The  difficulty  has  been,  however,  in  ignoring  the  artist  who  could 
see  things  only  as  an  artist  saw  Ihem,  ihe  advertiser  has  gone  the  whole 
way  towards  cheapness  and  ignored  the  man  who  could  draw.  Now,  it 
must  be  apparent  to  any  man  who  thinks  for  a  moment  that  it  doesn't 
matter  from  the  standpoint  of  the  average  man  how  much  art  you  cut  out 
of  his  pictures,  provided  yon  leave  the  drawing  there.  When  you  give 
him  poor  drawing,  you  do  not  stoop  to  his  level,  but  you  ignore  the 
scientific  basis  of  all  illustration,  which  is  to  represent  a  thing  true  to 
what  it  appears  to  be. 

■•Tru«  w  xhis  is  a  somewhat  clumsy  way  to  put  it,  perhaps.    When  I  say  "true 

to  nature,"  I  mean  true  to  a  natural  way  of  seeing  it.  which  is  an  entirely 
different  thing  from  realism. 
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It'  advertisers  would  stop  to  consider  the  easily  ascertainable  facts  in 
the  case  tliey  would  soon  find  out  that  their  illuslrations  were  adversely 
criticised  because  they  did  not  "look  natural," 

Tlie  average  man  does  not  analyze  how  he  feels.  If  he  sees  an  illus-  ' 
tration  in  which  the  figures  of  the  men  and  women  are  as  big  as  the 
horses,  or  the  steering  wheel  on  an  automobile  looks  hke  a  barrel  hoop  in 
comparison  with  the  size  of  the  driver's  head,  or  if  the  color  of  the  grass 
has  too  much  yellow  in  it,  or  if  the  bank  book  in  the  child's  hand  looks 
like  a  copy  of  Webster's  Unabridged,  he  probably  says  nothing,  he  prob- 
ably thinks  nothing,  but  there  is  ''something  wrong,"  a  contrary  effect,  a 
failure  to  get  there  with  the  point,  which  is  due  to  cheap  illustrating. 

It  doesn't  matter  how  much  is  paid  for  such  illustrating,  the  fact 
remains  that  it  is  cheap. 

Mr.  Joseph  Pennell,  one  of  the  cleverest  illustrators  of  the  modern 
day,  said  in  his  lectures  on  "Illustration"  before  the  students  of  The 
Slade  School,  University  College,  London,  several  things  worthy  of 
careful  consideration  by  the  man  who  buys  illustrations: 

"An  illustration  is  really  .1  work  of  art,  or  raiher,  it  should  be,  which  is 
explanatory,  but,  as  a  matter  of  Fact,  so,  too,  is  all  graphic  art  explanatory  of  some 
story,  sentiment,  emotion,  effect  or  fact;  and  it  would  be  very  difficult  indeed  to 
point  out  when  art  is  not  illustrative.  •  •  •  As  a  prehminary  and  also  a  final 
word  to  you,  1  would  say.  you  must  draw,  draw,  draw,  draw,  first,  last  and  all  the 
time,   and  until  you  can  draw,  and  draw   well,  you  cannot  illustrate." 

After  all,  no  matter  how  artistic  we  desire  to  be,  we  must  not  forget 
(hat  we  are  advertising  a  business.  Within  certain  distinct  lines  we 
should  be  artistic.  We  could  suggest  by  a  picture,  as  well  as  realize  by 
a  picture ;  it  is  not  necessary,  however,  that  we  should  become  symbolical, 
that  we  should  become  subtle  to  the  vanishing  point  of  interest. 

Commercial  illustrating  is  mainly  intended  to  catch  the  sentiment 
and  point  in  a  commercial  argument,  to  give  it  expression  in  a  picture  so 
that  the  eye  may  catch  it  without  the  mind's  complete  surrender  to  the 
prose.  Commercial  art  has  for  its  first  requirement  attractiveness.  We 
must  leave  it  to  the  wording  of  the  argument,  or  selling  point,  to  accom- 
plish the  other  two  requirements  of  interest  and  persuasion. 

I  trust  we  are  agreed  that  pictures  will  attract,  because  they  have  a  j 
universal  appeal.  ' 

We  are  agreed  that  entirely  different  kinds  of  pictures  attract  differ- 
ent people. 
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We  are  agreed  that  there  is  a  difference  in  pictures,  not  only  in  their  ^i*"*  '• 
subject,  but  in  the  manner  of  their  handling. 

We  are  agreed  that  the  same  subject,  treated  in  different  ways,  may 
appeal  to  different  classes  of  people,  each  one  accomplishing  more  in  its 
class  than  it  could  in  any  other  class. 

Assuming,  therefore,  that  we  have  demonstrated  that  an  illustration 
is  an  assistance,  we  must  come  to  the  next  point ;  that  is,  what  is  a  good 
illustration  ? 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  first  proposition  that  we  previously  laid 
tlown,  namely,  that  a  picture  should  always  contain  an  advertisement  in 
it  when  it  is  used  for  advertising  purposes,  and  that  space  should  not  be 
wasted  by  publishing  an  advertisement  with  an  irrelevant  picture  in  it. 

The  best  illustration  of  this  probably  lies  in  the  accompanying  Fig-  oompuiM 
ure  I,  which  shows  an  admirable  example  of  the  advertisement  with  an  ^^^  , 
illustration  that  will  fit  anything  from  a  brewery  to  a  horse  sale.  This 
kind  of  illustrating  was  for  a  long  time,  even  in  large  cities,  supposed  to 
be  the  very  cleverest  kind  of  advertising  that  could  be  done.  Figure  2 
suggests  the  advertisement  with  a  proper  illustration.  The  figures  are 
changed,  of  course,  yet  I  will  venture  to  say  the  revision  is  better  for  all 
cases,  and  in  the  second  figure  really  looks  like  an  American  business 
man,  while  the  other  would  be  an  insult  to  many. 

There  is  a  vast  distinction  between  the  two  parts  of  this  proposition. 
The  primary  essential  is  to  drive  home  some  particular  argument  you 
wish  to  make  in  the  text,  because  we  will  both  agree  that  the  reason  for 
the  uniting  of  the  artist  and  the  writer  is  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the 
selling  point  by  augmenting  the  argument's  opportunity  to  be  seen  and 
understood. 

If  this  be  true,  then  we  can  only  accomplish  the  desired  end  by  it  lui 
obtaining  a  unity  in  the  result;  by  making  the  picture  illustrate  the  point 
of  the  argument  so  intimately,  so  completely,   that  the  one  would  be 
weakened  without  the  other. 

There  can  be  but  one  excuse  for  using  illustrations  in  advertising. 
If  we  should  adopt  the  idea  that  the  eye-catcher,  as  it  is  called,  should 
be  something  entirely  different  from  the  advertisement  itself,  we  imme- 
diately assume  something  contrary  to  the  best  known  law  of  common 
sense;  i.  e.,  that  no  man  can  effectively  think  of  two  entirely  different 
things  at  the  same  time. 
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If  the  mind  and  eye  are  attracted  to  an  illustration  of  a  boat  in  the 
water,  and  the  wording  is  about  coal — as  the  advertiser  is  a  coal  dealer — 
we  certainly  have  started  the  mind  to  thinking  of  aquatic  things,  and  the 
mind  must  reverse  its  action  in  order  to  take  up  the  argument  on  good 
coal,  which  last  is  the  real  intent  and  purpose. 

The  main  object  of  any  advertisement  and  the  main  object  of  any 
advertising  writer  is  to  so  handle  the  argument  that  the  gist,  the  point, 
the  thought,  the  suggestion,  gets  to  a  man  before  he  has  an  opportunity  to 
side-track  it.  The  illustrating  of  one  thing  and  tlie  writing  of  another 
means  that  you  have  put  a  barrier  up  against  your  purpose. 

In  the  old  days  it  used  to  be  thought  the  highest  expression  of  clever 
advertising  to  start  off  with  a  wild  shriek  about  some  public  calamity  and 
gradually  work  up  to  an  advertisement  of  somebody's  goose  oil. 

This  condition  was  due  to  two  things : 

(a)  The  advertiser  knew  so  little  about  advertising  that  he  could 
not  see  wherein  his  proposition  touched  the  self-interest  of  his  readers, 
and  thereby  sought  to  sneak  in  his  business  through  a  more  or  less  cun- 
ning play  on  their  interest  in  other  things.  For  this  very  reason  advertis- 
ing was  long  considered  the  refuge,  as  it  was,  of  the  literary  mountebank 
and  juggler. 

(b)  The  condition  of  competition  did  not  make  it  necessary  for  the 
self-respecting  business  man  1o  enter  the  lists,  which  were  left  to  the  com- 
mercial cut-purse  and  artful  dodger.  When  the  business  man  did  enter  the 
field  a  different  condition  obtained,  and  the  appeal  to  culture,  refinement 
and  conscience  has  become  open  and  frank. 

All  art  is  founded  on  unity  of  sentiment  and  treatment.  In  many 
booklets,  for  instance,  will  frequently  appear  designs  and  drawings  by 
several  different  artists.  There  is  no  continuity  of  feeling,  no  artistic  one- 
ness and  concentration. 

,  If  there  is  anything  that  salesmanship  teaches;  if  there  is  anything 

'  that  art  teaches,  or  that  successful  advertising  teaches,  it  is  concentra- 
tion, oneness  of  appeal.  Concentration  upon  one  definite  thing,  whether 
it  be  a  possible  customer,  a  single  emotion  or  a  single  argument,  must 
always  win  agamst  diffusion. 

A  booklet  or  a  folder,  or  any  piece  of  advertising  matter,  must  reflect 
the  individuality  of  the  craftsman,  no  matter  whether  it  be  a  question  ot 
illustration,  design  or  printed  composition. 
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For  instance,  we  take  the  printing  of  a  folder.  The  advertiser  too  ommmta 
frequently  leaves  it  to  his  printer,  with  the  natural  consequence  that  the 
printer  expresses  his  idea  of  what  the  advertiser  wants,  which  is  gener- 
ally determined  by  how  much  the  advertiser  pays  for  it.  If  the  adver- 
tiser is  hberal  the  printer  will  use  a  little  better  paper,  add  another  color, 
put  a  few  more  ornaments  in  the  display  and  call  the  result  a  better  job. 

Now,  experience  has  shown  that  success  requires  each  piece  of  work 
dependent  on  good  taste  for  its  success,  to  express  an  idea  in  itself. 

The  idea  in  an  artistic  arrangement  lies  in  the  power  to  accomplish 
a  particular  purpose  through  a  truly  harmonious  unity  of  type  and  ink 
and  paper. 

There  is  a  practical  side  to  this  as  well  as  an  artistic  side.  Booklets 
or  folders  that  are  to  be  sent  out  in  the  ordinary  routine  of  business  cor- 
respondence, should  not  be  larger  in  page-form  than  the  envelope  in  which 
they  are  enclosed.  If  they  are  larger,  it  means  folding  them,  which 
means  to  destroy  their  symmetry  and  thus  injure  their  appearance  and 
their  opportunity,  therefore,  to  accomplish  the  purpose  for  which  they 
are  enclosed. 

Having  decided  upon  the  size  of  the  particular  piece  of  printed  mat-  -n,  pnu*m 
ter,  we  are  then  confronted  with  the  problem  of  how  to  handle  it  so  that  t.^n 
the  proportion  of  the  page,  the  size,  arrangement  and  style  of  the  type, 
the  kind  of  paper  and  the  colors  of  the  ink,  will  all  harmoniously  express 
our  intent  and  purpose  to  bring  out  certain  definite  ideas  about  the  propo- 
sition we  have  to  present. 

We  will  make  no  attempt  to  enter  into  a  lengthy  discussion  of  the 
law  of  relationship  between  appearances  and  argument,  but  we  will  take 
one  simple  instance. 

Why  is  it  that  the  best  bank  advertising,  where  typographical  and 
artistic  appearance  has  been  made  to  serve  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
intended — namely,  to  express  the  individuality  of  the  advertiser — has 
retained  its  dignity  by  maintaining  quiet  contrasts  ?  Why  are  there  no 
violent  contrasts  of  black  and  white  or  colors? 

In  advertising  appearing  for  the  foremost  banks,  where  this  phase 
of  the  subject  lias  received  attention,  you  will  find  light-face  type,  an 
almost  complete  absence  of  decoration,  except  light-face  decoration  in 
keeping  with  the  type ;  you  will  find  hand-made  paper  used ;  the  color  of 
the  typography  gray  rather  than  black ;  a  certain  coolness  and  calmness 
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suggested ;  a  dignity  that  puts  the  recipient  in  the  frame  of  mind  induced 
by  a  cool,  calm  salesman  who  without  fuss  or  fluster,  but  none  the  less 
forcefully,  gets  the  business. 

'  The  Figure  3  gives  an  excellent  illustration  of  what  a  Iraiued  booklet 

artist  will  do  in  making  a  booklet  for  middle-class  distribution.  It  is  very 
clever  and  has  gone  through  several  editions.  The  inside  is  printed  in 
three  colors — black,  orange  and  a  coal-ash  gray ;  the  cover  is  in  black, 
blue  and  white  on  a  neutral  tint  stock.  There  is  not  a  page  in  this  little 
book  that  is  not  pretty,  not  one  that  does  not  breathe  a  pleasing  yet  pro- 
vocative senliment;  nor- is  there  a  drawing  or  a  line  that  is  not  read- 
ily understood  by  the  average  man.  Unfortunately,  however,  most  of 
the  talk  is  colorless,  absolutely  lacking  in  the  contrast  that  makes  it  tell. 
N'o  man  can  speak  interestingly  without  emphasis.  A  dull,  monotonous, 
colorless  tone  of  voice  produces  a  degree  of  somnolence  following  on  the 
heels  of  boredom  that  is  exactly  ojtposite  to  the  necessities  of  successful 
advertising. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  appeal  to  the  man  of  less  refinement  and  cul- 
ture, the  appeal  to  the  man  of  more  simple  emotions,  therefore  of  less 
artistic  perception  and  generally  suffering  from  mental  lethargy,  requires 
emphasis  to  arouse  his  mind  to  attention  and  interest,  and  he  requires  a 
certain  aggressiveness  of  attack  in  order  to  produce  conviction. 

'  We  may  speak  in  the  closet  of  the  innocence  of  the  poor  man;  but 

we  must  not  forget  that  very  material  thing  with  which  we  have  to  cope 
in  all  advertising,  his  suspicion.  We  therefore  have  to  deal  in  broad 
strokes  and  be  downright  in  our  ap]>eal.  This  applies  to  the  illustrative 
as  well  as  to  the  typographic  side  of  our  advertising. 

Designs  for  calendars,  window  cards,  etc.,  have  the  same  require- 
ments of  appeal  as  the  advertisements  in  magazines  or  newspapers  or  by 

booklets  or  folders. 

Before  sending  a  booklet  of  any  importance  to  the  printer  have  the 
artist  arrange  it.  You  know  what  scenery  is  to  a  play — well,  decoration 
to  a  book  is  much  the  same,  and  illustrations  are  a  good  deal  like  the 
tableaux. 

'  He  must  lay  out  the  book  as  a  unit.    The  book  may  be  plain,  with  a 

[  simple  cover  decoration;  it  may  be  elaborate  with  many  different  pic- 
tures, but  as  the  reader  progresses  he  should  have  no  new  man,  no  new 
individuality,  after  he  has  become  acquainted  with  the  first  pages,  to 
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change  the  mental  position,  the  flow  of  thought  toward  the  final  con- 
viction. 

This  brings  us  to  the  very  practical  side  of  the  question.  How  are 
the  results  best  obtained? 

The  average  artist  is  not  capable,  and  rather  prides  himself  upon  his  ii»  *«»«• 
incapacity  of  understanding  the  commercial  point  of  view.      For  that  cm.w» 
reason  you  do  not  want  to  Irother  with  the  average  artist. 

The  best  artist  is  the  man  who,  through  long  training  and  experi- 
ence, has  broadened  enough  to  see  that  a  sympathy  with  the  commercial  / 
point  of  view  means  a  wider  humanity  than  the  one  confined  to  vague  j 
dreams  and  the  incantations  of  weird  fol-de-rols,  attuned  to  the  cant  of  ' 
cheap  Boh'emianism.    Yon  can  see  a  picture  in  commercial  human  nature; 
his  approach  of  his  subject  is  entirely  different,  and  after  he  gets  his  con- 
cept it  is  then  his  endeavor  to  seize  "and  make  it  his  own. 

For  this  reason,  in  a  previous  chapter,  I  recommend  so  strongly  the 
advisabihty  of  placing  the  entire  order  for  printing  and  the  art  work  in 
the  hands  of  one  firm,  for  in  a  well-organized  craftsmanship  the  printer 
and  the  artist  work  hand  in  hand;  in  fact,  they  must  do  so  to  obtain  the 
best  results. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  third  point  in  our  proposition ;  that  is,  that  Kii™i«a«9 
the  artist  must  understand  the  requirements  of  the  mechanical  engraving  "f  Ea«c«rtiiB 
processes.  The  time  is  past  when  we  have  to  pay  large  sums  for  steel  and 
^yood-engravings,  except  as  artistic  and  interesting  relics  of  a  by-gone 
period.  Today,  by  purely  mechanicar  means,  we  obtain  a  complete  repro- 
duction of  any  painting  in  ils  original  colors,  of  any  black-and-white 
drawing,  water-color  or  pen-and-ink  sketch. 

The  various  processes  involved  are  largely  technical  and  not  particu- 
larly interesting,  except  that  any  advertising  manager  or  advertiser  who 
wants  to  thoroughly  comprehend  the  possibilities  of  the  machine  he  is 
using  must  of  a  necessity  study  the  mechanical  methods  of  making  engrav- 
ings. 

Proceeding  from  the  simplest  to  the  most  intricate,  we  have  first,  the  ^^^ 
zinc  etching,  by  which  we  reproduce  line  drawings  in  black  and  white,  M«ii«»ie^ 
then  half-tones,  then  color  engraving. 

There  are  several  ways  of  handling  engravings.*  The  different  ways 
call  for  some  study,  as  the  prices  vary  a  great  deal.    During  the  past  five 
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years  there  h^s  been  a  great  tendency  towards  the  photographic.  Most 
wash  drawings  for  commercial  purposes  are  made-over  photographs.  It 
saves  about  three-fourths  the  cost. 

The  interiors  and  exteriors  of  banks  have  generally  been  made  by 
photography,  which  have  afterwards  been  retouched  and  half-tones  made 
from  these. 

When  you  have  interior  or  exterior  photographing  to  do,  hire  an  ' 
experienced  commercial  photographer,  one  who  has  the  right  kind  of  an 
equipment  to  take  interiors  or  exteriors.  The  photographer  who  takes 
excellent  photographs  of  your  new  baby  may  have  no  more  license  to 
take  an  interior  of  your  banking  office  than  a  ready-to-wear  clothier  has 
to  take  an  order  for  your  new  dress  suit. 

The  mechanical  equipments  for  portraiture  and  those  for  commercial 
photography  are  entirely  different — different  lenses,  different  cameras, 
plates  and  an  entirely  different  experience  are  required. 

There  is  another  very  vital  reason  for  this.  It  means  less  cost  in 
getting  good  engravings. 

Every  photograph,  no  matter  how  well  it  is  taken,  requires  some 
retouching  before  it  will  make  a  first-class  engraving  by  the  half-tone 
process.  The  camera  may  accent  something  that  should  not  appear  so 
prominently,  or  you  may  want  to  have  the  name  on  the  safe  brought  out 
a  little  stronger,  possibly  you  would  not  want  that  old  desk  to  show  up 
so  badly.    The  retoucher  can  fix  these. 

Of  course,  it  costs  money.  An  expert  artist  retoucher  (and  do  not  , 
confound  him  with  the  negative  retoucher,  who  takes  the  lines  of  care 
and  dissipation  out  of  your  face  and  makes  you  so  young-looking  that 
your  own  children  do  not  know  you) — I  say  the  expert  artist  gets  all 
the  way  from  $30  to  $75  a  week.  His  time  costs  you. at  least  $1  and  may 
cost  you  $3  an  hour.  He  doesn't  work  half  as  fast  as  you  think  he  should 
and  you'll  be  charged  for  the  time  he  takes  to  wash  up  after  the  job! 

You  can  get  from  this  an  idea  of  how  important  it  is  to  have  good 
photos. 

But  the  cleaner  cut  the  photograph,  the  more  exact  to  the  require- 
ment, you  will  have  less  artist  time  to  pay  for. 

In  making  drawings  and  photographs  for  reproduction  care  should 
be  taken  to  have  them  in  the  right  proportion,  so,  when  reproduced,  they 
will  exactly  fill  the  space  allotted  to  them. 
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To  find  how  long  a  cut  would  be  tliat  was  three  inches  high,  if  made  from  "  cojiy  " 
!  Zx4,  draw  a  line  iliiiEonally  troin  the  lower  left-hand  corner  to  the  upper  riKlit-h.-iiiil. 
At  any  point  dropa  line  tlirce  inches  long  to  Ihe  outer  edge  and  at  right  angles  lo  the 
edge:  then  drawa  line,  n  pardlel  line  with  the  upper  and  lower  edges  as  shown,  from 
Ihe  point  to  the  outer  edge,  and  the  length  of  lliat  line  will  give  vou  the  corresponding 
dinienEiiou  of  the  cut. 
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If,  for  instance,  a  drawing  is  12  inches  by  4  inches  it  will  not  repro- 
duce in  a  plate  to  exactly  fit  a  space  3  inches  by  10  inches ;  but  if  repro- 
duced for  a  space  three  inches  the  narrow  way  it  will  be  nine  inches  the 
other.  The  best  way  to  obtain  the  proportionate  size  to  which  any 
drawing  of  a  given  size  will  reduce  is  as  shown  in  Figure  4  A,  which  gives 
the  proportions.  If,  however,  you  know  the  space  before  the  order  is 
given  to  the  artist,  tell  him,  and  he  can  arrange  his  drawing  in  the  right 
proportion. 

In  making  pen-and-ink  drawings  for  reproduction  remember  one  P"-»^-ibii 
thing,  that  copper,  instead  of  zinc,  reproduction  is  always  preferable 
whenever  you  have  many  fine  lines  in  the  drawing.    Copper  being  finer  in 
texture,  will  hold  the  finer  lines  where  zinc  will  entirely  lose  them.    Cop- 
per costs  a  little  more,  but  gives  much  better  results. 

The  three-color  half-tone  has  done  a  great  deal  towards  making 
color  work  more  popular.  By  it  wonderfully  brilliant  and  beautiful 
effects  may  be  obtained. 

The  process  is  difficult  in  operation,  but  simple  in  principle. 

The  color  drawing,  containing  almost  any  combination  of  colors, 
may  by  a  mechanical  pi-ocess  of  special  lens  and  plates  be  reproduced  in 
three  printings. 

"The  three  primary  colors  are  used — yellow,  red  and  blue.  Each 
plate  takes  out  of  the  design  ali  the  parts  having  any  one  of  the  colors; 
i.  e.,  orthochromatic  plates  are  used,  which  is  a  plate  treated  by  certain 
processes  which  makes  it  sensitive  to  the  prismatic  colors.  . 

A  color  filter  corresponding  to  the  three  colors  is  then  used  to  inter-  coior  Pr>«j»i 
cept  the  rays  in  passing  from  the  lens  to  the  negative — which  in  the  case 
of  yellow,  extracts  all  the  yellows  lo  be  shown  on  the  negative. 

The  process  is  one  of  extraclioii,  by  which  a  picture  is  decomposed 
into  a  red,  a  yellow  and  a  blue  picture,  and  then  by  the  process  of  recom- 
bining  the  original  picture  is  reproduced. 

When  the  printing  is  to  be  done  the  plates  are  printed,  yellow  tirst. 
then  red  and  last  the  blue.  The  result  is  to  reproduce  ihe  drawing  with 
great  fidelity  to  the  original.  Unless  great  care  be  exercised  by  the 
engraver,  however,  the  reds  will  be  too  strong.  By  careful  manipulation 
and  re-etching  the  expert  engraver  overcomes  this,  and  this  process  repro- 
duces originals  with  remarkable  fidelity. 
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Almost  all  three-color  half-tone  engravers,  however,  now  use  a 
fourth  plate,  which  is  a  regular  half-tone  reproduction  of  the  original, 
with  which  either  a  black  or  a  gray  ink  is  used  in  printing  over  the  three- 
color  combination,  in  this  way  giving  depth,  softness  to  the  colors  and 
extra  definition  to  the  outline. 

The  white  in  any  such  plate  is  of  course  produced  by  reflecting  all 
the  colors  of  the  spectrum;  when  all  the  colors  are  absorbed  we  get  a 
black. 

This  printing  calls  for  special  inks,  transparent  enough  to  obtain  the  >t«*  " 
effects  and  special  orthochromatic,  or  pure  white,  stock  must  be  used  or  imjoruat 
you  will  get  a  muddy,  coarse,  nasty  print,  and  it  is  here  that  your  crafts- 
man printer  is  again  your  best  friend.    Because  of  the  temptation  to  use 
inferior  inks  and  paper,  the  best  engravers  refuse  to  make  three-color 
engravings  unless  the  printing  is  done  under  their  own  supervision. 

It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  go  into  a  lengthy  description  of 
these  processes,  I  refer  you  to  certain  technical  books  in  the  bibliography 
that  you  can  read  more  at  your  leisure,  so  as  to  gain  the  best  results  from 
the  money  you  may  put  into  cuts. 

The  strain  after  effects  is  sometimes  wonderful  enough  for  the  out- 
sider to  stop  and  try  to  figure  if  there  are  any  laws  or  rules  that  can  gov- 
ern. For  instance.  Figure  4  is  the  reproduction  of  an  advertisement  clipped 
from  a  Southern  trade  journal.  It  was  published  to  celebrate  the  meet- 
ing of  a  lumbermen's  convention.  Lumbermen  know  what  the  black  cat 
means,  but  the  whole  advertisement  is  certainly  worthy  of  a  place  in  the 
museum  of  weird  and  wonderful  advertisements. 

The  reserve  and  dignity  of  a  design  like  that  shown  in  Figure  5 
stands  out  in  the  page  beside  ordinary  type,  yet  it  is  simply  a  plain  zinc 
etching  from  a  design  lettered  and  a  Benday*  tint. 

Figure  6  is  a  case  where  a  simply  drawn  cut  has  appeared  to  the  best  amItii. 
advantage  in  a  cheaply  printed  country  newspaper.    Figure  7  is  another 
case  where  the  simple  strong  outlines  of  the  drawing  will  give  the  design 
and  wording  a  chance  to  be  seen  and  read  and  understood. 

That  there  can  be  character  in  a  simple  lettered  line  is  shown  in  Fig- 
ure 8,  where  I  show  three  designed  signatures  to  advertisements.  The 
"Redmond  &  Co."  line  stands  out  more  boldly  and  legibly  and  with  infi; 
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'  nitely  more  character  than  either  of  the  others.  The  "Bank  of  Pittsburg" 
line  is  badly  drawn,  the  letters  badly  proportioned,  the  "g"  being  a  particu- 
larly vicious  piece  of  designing.  The  "Beacon  Trust  Company"  line  is 
insipid  in  outline  and  rather  foolish  in  the  way  the  letters  Item  and  lap 
over  each  other. 

In  Figure  9  I  show  a  few  illustrations  taken  from  a  series  of  adver- 
tisements recently  used  by  a  number  of  banks  in  rural  and  factory  com- 
munities. These  advertisements  were  very  successful. 

The  idea  of  "OWNING  OUR  OWN  HOME"  is  dominant  in 
most  of  us  some  time  in  our  lives,  and  thatis  always  a  good  subject  of 
illustration.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  certain  kind  of  people  whom 
you  have  to  scare  into  saving  money  exactly  as  you  have  to  scare  them 
into  obeying  the  law  or  into  observing  the  Christian  code. 

It  is  only  the  fear  of  fire,  famine,  burglars  or  accident  that  will  bring 
them  to  a  bank  with  some  of  their  income. 

J  It  requires  the  loud  music  in  the  orchestra,  thunder  and  lightning  on 

>  the  stage,  the  screams  of  the  heroine  tied  to  the  rails,  as  the  fast  mail 
thunders  down  on  her  in  the  night,  to  stir  them  into  action  at  a  play. 

The  display  lines,  as  shown  in  Figure  10,  are  intended  to  appeal  to 
the  same  character  of  people,  and  are  intended  to  compete  with  the  dis- 
play types  of  the  ordinary  country  printing  office. 

The  creating  of  a  distinctive  device,  often  made  possible  by  the  name, 
the  location  or  the  peculiar  character  of  its  patronage,  is  one  of  the  new 
things  to  which  the  latter-day  bank  has  given  its  attention.  Some  of  the 
designs  are  very  clever,  and  are  so  distinctive  and  original  that  they  are 
permanently  effective  advertisements.  In  Figure  1 1  I  reproduce  a  few 
that  have  been  used  to  advantage.  The  device  should  be  descriptive  of 
your  bank,  if  possible;  it  should  be  adopted  in  certain  form  and  always 
used  in  that  way,  varying  it  only  in  size.  You  should  use  it  on  check 
books,  passbooks,  checks,  notes,  stationery,  windows,  booklets,  newspaper 
advertisements  and  in  fact  everywhere  you  have  occasion  to  print  the 
name  of  your  bank  or  display  it. 

In  the  field  of  magazine  advertising  very  little  illustration  has  been 
used.  I  have  already  given  space  to  reproductions  of  several  illustrated 
advertisements  with  comments  and  show  a  rather  clever-one  in  Figure  12. 
Most  of  the  illustration  work  has  been  crude,  and  there  is  yet  to  appear 
any  startlingly  new — according  to  my  records — pieces  of  design  for  bank 
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Figure  17 
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o»«  advertising.  Of  gorgeousness  and  beautiful  things  there  are  many  exam- 
ples, but  they  are  not  effective  bank  advertisements, 

I  have  before  me  a  book  that  is  a  marvelously  beautiful  piece  of 
work.  It  is  said  to  have  cost  nearly  one  dollar  a  copy,  sent  out  to  adver- 
tise a  New  York  trust  company.  Yet  it  is  a  failure,  for  there  is  not  a  ray 
of  intelligence  shown  in  the  copy.  We  are  lost  in  admiration  of  the  artis- 
tic splendor  of  the  craftsmanship,  yet  it  is  an  echoless  silence  within. 

Here,  again,  we  have  the  foolish  advertiser  appear  who  strives  impa- 
tiently after  something  new  and  strange.  Figure  13  is  an  example  of 
what  I  mean.  The  original  is  run  in  two  shades  of  blue,  embossed  in  gold 
and  white  on  a  heavy  cover  slock,  as  a  cover  design  for  a  trust  company 
book.  No  doubt  these  two  figures  seated  in  the  head  of  this  tadpole 
mean  something — possibly  manufacture,  husbandry  and  a  horn  of 
plenty — but  what  does  it  mean?  This  booklet  with  seventy-one 
others,  was  submitted  to  forty-one  advertising  men;  but  one  remarked 
this  book,  and  he  refused  to  offer  a  guess  as  to  what  it  meant ;  afterwards 
nineteen  laymen  were  tried,  and  not  one  of  them  noticed  it,  and  when 
their  attention  was  called  to  it,  not  one  could  give  a  coherent  idea  of  what 
it  suggested  to  him,  and  one  thought  it  was  a  farm  implement  catalog ! 

What  possible  use  can  there  be  in  being  so  profoundly  different 
when  nobody  knows  what  you  are  driving  at? 

You  do  not  have  to  be  classical ;  you  do  not  have  to  confine  yourself 
to  the  ugly  or  the  golden  calf  when  you  talk  about  thrift  and  economies. 
We  do  not  make  thrift  and  economy  attractive  and  pleasant  enough.  Fig- 
ures 14  and  15  go  together,  as  the  former  shows  the  outside  and  the  lat- 
ter the  inside  of  a  very  effective  and  attractive  booklet,  entitled  "Planting 
Fortune  Seed,"  I  wish  the  exigencies  of  book-making  would  permit  me 
to  show  the  outside  and  inside  of  this  little  book  in  the  original  colors. 
!*•  It  is  a  charming  bit  of  color  work,  a  delight  to  the  eye  and  suggestive 

Wit  of  peace  and  happiness  arid  content.  The  cover  design  is  a  three-color 
half-tone  reproduction  of  a  color  sketch,  and  the  inside  is  a  meadow  and 
brook  design  in  crayon,  reproduced  in  green  and  grays.  I  show  this 
booklet  for  another  reason — that  you  may  notice  how  the  two  inside 
pages  are  treated  as  a  decorative  unit.  Is  it  not  a  pleasant  and  effective 
method  of  handling  them  ? 

In  Figure  16  is  shown  a  treatment  of  one  of  the  pages  of  a  booklet, 
"A  Bank  for  All  the  People,"  showing  how  a  photograph  of  the  big 
crowd  at  a  baseball  or  a  football  game,  or  a  race  meeting,  or  a  big  politi- 
cal rally,  could  be  utilized  to  make  an  effective  design. 
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Utilizing  a  photograph  as  the  basis  of  a  cover  page  design  is  shown  tih 
in  Figure  17,  in  which  I  have  shown  the  front  and  back  pages  of  a  book-  ^^ 
'let  issued  by  the  American  Security  and  Trust  Company,  Washington, 
D.  C.    It  is  too  bad,  however,  that  the  foliage  was  not  on  the  trees,  thus 
giving  depth  and  richness  to  a  picture  that  is  now  too  cold  to  be  as  attrac- 
tive as  it  otherwise  could  so  easily  have  been  made. 

In  catching  the  spirit  of  the  subject  it  is  devoted  to.  Figure  18  is  in  a 
measure  effective,  but  it  would  seem  to  me  to  be  of  more  moment  to  repre- 
sent the  typical  money-changer  of  the  East,  or  bring  out  some  of  the 
queer  or  quaint,  if  not  the  annoying,  customs  of  the  foreign  banker  in 
the  illustrations,  which  would  not  make  such  a  folder  so  quickly  con- 
founded with  the  artistic  folders  issued  by  the  passenger  departments  of 
the  steamship  companies. 
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Of  TOUAV— THE  LAVOIT— tKH  aCKfTIOK 


T  EVERY  stage,  in  every  phase  of  advertising,  the  printer  directly 
or  indirectly  exacts  his  toU. 

If  it  is  a  sign  painter,  the  sign  painter  must  conform  to  accepted  type 
faces,  or  he  is  liable  to  become  crudely  original  or  archaic. 

We  must  pay  heed  to  the  printer  in  our  advertising  in  the  periodical 
press.  We  frequently  let  him  decide  the  character  we  shall  assume  in  the 
eyes  of  our  customers,  through  our  booklets,  our  stationery  and  our 
other  printed  counterparts  of  iwrsonality  and  taste. 

Heuce  we  must  know  him,  his  possibilities  for  help  or  hindrance  and 
the  man  he  is. 

Too  often  we  have  treated  him  as  a  tradesman,  when  in  reality  he  is 
our  complement,  our  other  self,  speaking  as  an  advertiser. 

We  could  not  remain  advertisers  without  him. 

He  is  as  necessary  to  us  as  a  lawyer  in  a  law  suit,  as  a  doctor  in  a 
case  of  typhoi<l.  as  a  dentist  when  a  tooth  is  to  be  filled.  While  these  com- 
parisons may  be  unfortunate  in  their  suggestion  of  pain  and  trouble,  yet 
going  beyond  these,  we  shall  see  the  force  of  the  comparison. 

If  we  know  the  technical  possibilities  of  type,  ink,  press  and  paper, 
we  may  look  on  the  printer  as  a  machine,  into  which  we  will  place  our 
instructions  and  our  copy  with  no  thought  of  worry  about  the  result,  for 
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we  have  long  ago  paid  for  the  experience  and  the  brains,  and  a  workman  iin  ptn 
can  follow  the  plans  and  make  the  booklet  or  set  the  advertisement.  ^  "" 

If,  however,  we  have  no  other  equipment  than  a  desire  for  a  piece 
of  printed  matter,  a  definite  idea  of  the  maximum  amount  we  feel  dis- 
posed to  spend,  and  a  vague  conception  of  the  form  and  character  that 
our  printed  matter  shall  assume,  we  must  have  a  different  printer  to  work 
with.  We  want  one  who  can  understand  and  appreciate  our  ideas,  our 
personality,  the  character  of  our  business,  and  who  can  translate  these 
into  type,  paper,  color  scheme  and  press-work  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
us  appear  to  advantage,  and  our  thoughts  express  themselves  with  all  the 
force  they  possess. 

Within  the  past  ten  years  the  feeling  towards  printers  has  changed, 
mahily  because  the  attitude  of  printers  towards  their  work  has  changed. 

Ten  years  ago  nearly  all  printing  was  done  on  a  price  basis,  and  the 
price  was  decided  by  a  hit-or-miss  style  of  figuring  that  made  the  printing 
business  one  of  the  worst  lines  of  credit  and  the  most  uncertain  in  its 
tenure  in  the  commercial  world. 

Business  men  were  hardly  ever  printers,  and  printers  were  consist- 
ently not  business  men. 

As  advertising  men  came  to  know  more  about  printing  they 
demanded  a  higher  excellence  of  product,  and  were  willing  to  pay  a 
better  price. 

Today,  all  over  America,  we  see  a  broader  and  deeper  realization  of 
the  tendencies  of  the  times  toward  a  higher  and  better,  craftsmanship. 

In  any  effort  that  I  might  make  in  these  pages  to  point  the  way  by 
which  the  advertiser  and  the  printer  might  improve  their  taste,  I  shall,  of 
course,  be  denied  the  pleasure  of  having  the  undivided  approval  of  my 
readers. 

For  psychological  reasons  I  shall  not  attempt  to  analyze  at  this  time 
why  a  man  always  objects  to  having  his  taste  or  sense  of  the  beautiful 
impugned.  He  even  objects  to  being  caught  seriously  studying  beautiful 
things,  but  prefers  to  demonstrate  his  good  taste  by  analyzing  and  pick- 
ing them  to  pieces. 

The  average  man  is  afraid  to  heartily  commend  and  frankly  enjoy  '"'*  *••■ 
any  work  of  art  for  fear  some  one  of  superior  knowledge  or  taste  may 
find  the  object  of  his  approval  an  unworthy  one. 
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This  is  intellectua]  snobbishness  of  the  worst  sort,  but  it  is  true  of 
many  of  us. 

We  must  learn  the  first  essential,  true  craftsmanship;  i.  e.,  joy  and 
enthusiasm  in  our  work.  We  must  gain  the  sense  of  beauty  before  we 
may  profit  by  it.  It  comes,  not  from  intuition  so  much  as  from  the  care- 
ful, slow,  painstaking  effort  to  understand  the  best,  the  truest,  the  most 
beautiful  expression  of  the  ideals  of  those  who  have  realized,  or  are  real- 
izing in  the  most  complete  degree,  the  full  meaning  of  the  art  in  which 
we  are  engaged. 

In  printing,  as  another  has  said,  "The  past  is  there  to  teach  us ;  the 
present  is  here  to  work  in." 

Tu  FrfaMr  The  printer  who  does  not  know,  we  must  teach,  but  we  must  under- 

od  Aairtut  5jj^^(j  jjjgj  ^g  gcg  paying  for  the  teaching  no  less  than  if  we  worked  with 
a  printer  who  knew  and  could  work  to  our  advantage. 

Of  the  first  kind  of  a  printer  I  shall  not  have  much  to  say,  but  of  the 
second  I  cannot  say  too  many  good  things. 

In  fifteen  years'  work  I  have  found  him  the  most  helpful  and  most 
valuable  assistant  I  could  employ.  He  has  saved  me  thousands  of  dollars 
in  that  time  of  my  youth,  when  I  had  learned  sense  enough  to  have  a  good 
printer  whenever  I  could  not  depend  on  my  own  knowledge. 

I  look  forward  to  the  near  future,  when  the  master  printer  will  come 
into  his  own  as  a  craftsman  worthy  of  a  place  beside  those  who  work  in 
the  other  art  utilities  of  the  day. 

Working  with  a  printer  has  so  many  sides  that  it  may  not  be  fully 
embodied  in  the  space  of  this  chapter,  but  some  principles  of  good  crafts- 
manship and  some  rules  of  co-operation  may  be  laid  down  here  to  the 
advantage  of  all  concerned. 

"All  printing  exerts  two  influences,"  says  a  writer.  "It  conveys 
information  and  also  has  an  emotional  effect.  The  psychology  of  typog- 
raphy is  entirely  a  matter  of  emotion." 

iHipiv  TuiM  The  degree  of  display  also  varies  according  to  the  character  or  refine- 

ment of  the  business  concerned  or  the  subject  matter.  It  is  perfectly  evi- 
dent that  letter-headings*  of  iron  founders  and  genera!  contractors  arc 
properly  set  in  more  rugged  form  than  those  of  a  silversmith  or  any  one 
engaged  in  a  professional  line. 
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Bold  display  arrests  attention  and  conveys  an  impression  of  the  ""  ***** 
importance  of  the  information  it  is  designed  to  impart.    It  is,  therefore,  nupun 
limited  to  such  subjects  as  are  announcements,  almost  warnings,  rather 
than  to  subject  matter  which  is  in  any  sense  an  introduction  or  invitation. 

Similar  considerations  influence  the  selection  of  types  for  all  classes 
of  announcements,  cards,  headings,  pamphlets  and  catalog  displays,  in 
order  to  maintain  the  element  of  appropriateness  of  type  to  subject 
matter. 

In  selecting  typographic  displays,  however,  the  technical  difficnlties 
are  not  sufficiently  understood,  and  thus  there  is  a  difficulty  at  once. 

Mr.  Theodore  L,  De  Vinne,*  one  of  the  leading  master  printers, 
recently  said : 

Compositors    serve    two    masters:    the    buyer    who    orders  the  work  and   '"■^^  ^'"" 


has  the  right  to  direct  its  style;  the  master  printer  who  is  responsible  to  that  | 
buyer  and  to  the  reader  for  the  worktnanship  of  the  eomposilion.  The  buyer  right- 
fully expects  the  compositor  to  correct  indefensible  negligence  in  his  written  copy, 
and  to  arrange  types  in  a  tasteful  manner.  The  master  printer  also  requires  the 
compositor  to  produce  workmanship  in  good  taste. 

Here  comes  occasion  for  possible  disagreement.  Types  selected  by 
the  buyer  (or  master  printer)  mly  be  composed  as  directed  and  yet  not  produce  the 
good  work  desired.  Types  are  inflexible;  they  must  occupy  a  fixed  space,  and  they 
may  not  mate  tastefully  one  with  another.  Arrangements  of  types  intended  by 
either  party  must  be  modified  to  some  extent  by  the  compositor. 

Good  taste  is  not  one  of  the  exact  sciences.  It  has  tew  absolute 
rules.  What  is  tasteful  in  one  eomposilion  is  not  in  another.  What  is  pleasing 
to  the  author  may  not  be  pleasing  lo  Ihc  master  printer.  The  compositor's  notion 
of  good  tasle  may  difTer,  and  the  three  parties  may  be  at  complete  variance. 

Good  taste  should  be  understood  as  a  synonym  for  propriety.  It  means 
order,  symmetry,  and  the  observance  of  seemly  arrangements  that  have  the  sanc- 
tion of  age  and  authoriiy.  In  type-setting  it  means  the  putting  of  right  types  in 
right  places.  It  does  not  mean  departure  from  methods  that  have  commanded 
general  respect.  Composition  is  but  the  architecture  of  words,  and  it  must  be 
governed  by  general  rules  of  law  and  order  that  are  observed,  not  only  in  that  art, 
but  in  every  kind  of  worthy  construction. 

Positive  directions  from  the  writer  of  the  copy  must  be  obeyed,  but 
when  the  compositor  has  a  free  hand  he  can  safely  disregard  popular  fads  and 
fashions  and  arrange  types  to  suit  the  intent  of  the  writer.  He  will  not  try  to 
improve  the  supposed  graces  of  a  new  style  of  type,  or  to  add  to  the  eccentricities 
of  a  designer  or  engraver,  or  even  to  show  his  own  skill  as  an  original  combiner 
of  odd  bits  of  typographic  building  material  He  will  try  to  keep  the  author 
or  writer  at  the  front  always.  If  he  does  the  work  by  easy  and  simple  methods, 
it  is  more  than  probable  his  composition  will  be  approved  as  in  good  taste. 

It  is  right  here,  where  the  question  of  selecting  the  style  of  composi- 
tion enters,  that  I  recall  what  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  once  said: 

"  "  ~    e  morning 

with  a  bit 
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■w*  niut  When  we  view  a  piece  of  priiiting,  whether  in  reality  as  a  finished 

product,  or  in  imagination  as  a  future  product,  we  must  not  forget  that 
necessity  and  economy  require  us  to  view  it  as  a  work  of  art.  On  that 
emotional  side  we  sometimes  think  it  is  lawless.  Nothing  could  be  farther 
from  the  truth.    Says  Mr.  A.  W.  Beck : 

Modern  artists  the  world  over  in  defining  art  in  the  simplest  word 
agree  that  'Art  is  arrangement.'  Wc  may  add  that  its  study  is  not  a  matter  of 
asking  for  recipes  from  this  or  that  school,  this  or  that  national  or  racial  art, 
this  or  that  period,  classical,  renaissance,  or  modern.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  the 
acquiring  of  certain  simple  principles  that  underlie  alt  art  of  all  times.  By  applying 
these  principles,  growth  comes,  insuring  insight  into  more  complex  methods  oi 
reasoning  and  bringing  the  power  to  execute  difficult  problems. 

In  art  we  are  dealing  strictly  with  the  mental  and  emotional  faculties 
more  or  less  developed  in  each  individual.  These  faculties  respond  when,  on  a 
Hat  surface,  such  as  paper,  we  find  certain  emotional  and  intellectual  records  of 
things  we  have  seen  or  experienced  in  nature.  And  it  is  the  manner  in  which  these 
records  are  made  that  affects  us  as  art.  Every  stroke,  touch,  spot,  and  patch  of 
light  and  dark  governed  by  the  mind  and  hand  of  the  artist  interprets  first  an 
emotion,  second  a  meaning. 

Endnnmiot  Sq  ^g  ^vho  spcod  our  Uves  among  beautiful  things,  hear  beautiful 

Btuiardi  thoughts,  know  beautiful  characters,  and  see  beautiful  pictures  aud  works 
of  art,  are  the  last  to  surrender  to  the  sordid,  the  ugly,  the  vulgar  or  the 
commonplace. 

As  education  progresses,  as  the  utility  of  the  best  becomes  more 
apparent  and  convincing,  as  the  advantage  of  the  honest  and  beautiful 
becomes  more  apparent  to  the  least  susceptible,  we  shall  see  the  better 
course  open  to  us,  leading  to  better  results. 

We  shall  make  these  rules  obey  our  moods  and  thoughts  without 
doing  them  violence,  and  we  shall  acquire  that  individuality  without  being 
bizarre  or  odd,  which  makes  for  greater  efficiency  in  the  creation  of 
favorable  opinion  and  thoughts. 

When  we  consider  this  individuality  from  the  standpoint  of  print- 
ing, we  find  that  we  have  a  medium  different  from  that  used  by  the 
painter,  the  silver  worker,  or  the  sculptor.  That  difference  means  it 
must  be  handled  differently;  that  it  has  either  a  greater  or  less  adapta- 
bility or  capacity  for  expression  than  these.     Says  a  recent  writer : 

Tha  Vatui*  It   is   a    recognized   principle    that    every    medium    of   art    expression   should 

of  Thisc  be  treated  with  due  regard  to  its  nature  and  properties.  The  sculptor  varies  his 
technique  according  as  he  works  in  wood,  granite,  or  marble;  the  painter  handles 
his  water-color  in  quite  another  manner  than  that  he  would  employ  on  an  oil 
painting  of  the  same  subject;  and  the  architect,  with  the  subtle  sense  of  the 
craftsman,  carries  this  principle  to  such  a  line  issue  as  to  impart  an  individual 
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expression  even  to  particular  woods.  He  knows  that  what  may  be  an  admirable 
design  when  executed  in  brass  may  be  a  very  bad  one  in  wrought  iron  and  is 
sure  to  be  an  absurdity  in  wood.  An  artistic  motive  for  a  silver  flagon,  too,  is 
likely  to  prove  ugly  for  pottery  or  cut  glass,  and  so  on.  There  is  a  genius,  born 
of  its  particular  properties,  in  every  medium,  which  demands  individual  eitpression. 
Observe,  therefore,  that  Art  is  not  satisfied  with  mere  unrelated  beauty  of  form  or 
color.  It  requires  that  the  result  confess  some  sensible  relation  to  the  means  by 
which  it  has  been  obtained;  an'd  in  proportion  as  it  does  this,  it  may  claim  to 
possess  that  individual  and  distinctive  charm  which  we  call  "style." 

The  introduction  of  machinery  to  do  almost  everything  in  connection  chwp*Md 
with  printing  has  greatly  cheapened  the  processes  and  the  resuh.  r™™™ 

I  remember  perfectly  the  words  of  a  writer  on  silver  working, 
who  said:  "When,  however,  mechanical  methods  develop,  their  exacti- 
tude, their  even  precision,  their  unintelligence,  replace  little  by  little  that 
fascination  which  belongs  to  everything  shaped  by  the  human  hand." 

Isn't  that  true? 

Are  we  not  now  trying  to  bring  the  craftsman  back  to  the  shop, 
because  we  have  found  that  when  we  put  the  machine  in  we  let  brains 
and  intelligence  out?  No  man  of  sufficient  brains  to  make  printing 
worth  while  can  be  satisfied  (financial  returns  having  no  bearing  oii  the 
case)  to  work  beside  a  machine ;  or,  if  he  is  satisfied,  his  work  becomes  a 
dull,  lifeless  echo  of  the  cold  and  automatic  regularity  of  the  machine. 

Ruskin  was  possibly  the  first  great  exponent  of  Craftmanship,  and  *"^'" 
voiced  his  views  on  the  work  of  his  day  in  language  that  shall  endure  oriftimiBrtiip 
as  an  inspiration  to  many  a  printer  and  advertising  man.    He  once  said  : 

A  mar  who  works  only  lor  the  sake  of  the  reward  that  comes  for  the 
work,  will  in  the  long  run  do  poor  work  always.  I  do  not  care  where  the  work  is, 
the  man  who  does  work  worth  doing  is  the  man  who  lives,  breathes,  and  sleeps  that 
work;  with  whom  it  is  ever  present  in  his  soul;  whose  ambition  is  to  do  it  well 
and  (eel  rewarded  by  the  thought  of  having  done  it  well.  That  man,  puts  the  whole 
country  under  an  obhgation. 

Today  we  are  placing  a  greater  premium  on  these  expressions  of 
emotion  and  feeling,  these  higher  qualities  of  the  Spirit,  because  we  sec, 
if  for  no  other  reason,  that  the  very  quality  which  makes  the  appeal  deep 
and  abiding  is  the  very  thing  which  makes  it  worth  while  to  the  man  who 
practically  demonstrates  it. 

And  even  with  so  prosaic  a  thing  as  money  and  banking  there  is  a 
limitless  opportunity  for  appeal,  because  the  subject  is  not  what  gives 
a  piece  of  printing  force  and  quality  and  beauty,  but  "it  is  the  beauty 
of  the  form  which  the  craftsman  imparts  to  the  subject." 
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ttp«  ua  No  thought  is  so  wise  or  witty  that  the  manner  of  arranging  the 

types  which  express  it,  cannot  increase  or  diminish  its  appeal  to  the  mind 
of  the  reader. 

This  brings  us  to  the  question  of  typographic  display,  and  we  shall 
arrange  our  discussion  under  these  subjects : 

1  Type  design 

2  Arrangement  of  types. 

The  mere  fact  that  there  are  so  many  different  "faces"  or  styles  of 
letters  suggests  that  there  must  be  kinds  that  most  completely  serve  the 
end  of  the  advertiser.  All  our  hundreds  of  different  faces  of  type  are 
designed  on  the  basis  of  the  writing  of  the  old  scribes,  says  Mr.  Franz 
Scales  Meyer. 

!*•  The   invention    of    Writing    dates    back    thousands    of    years    before    our 

*^  "  era.  To  which  nation  it  is  to  be  assigned  can  not  at  present  be 
^*'*''*°*  be  fixed  with^  any  certainty.  Greek  writing  was  developed  from  the  Phoeni- 
cian; and  served,  in  its  ^urn,  as  a  basis  for  Roman  writing.  From  the  Roman  writ- 
ing arose  the  Occidental  and  Scandinavian  writings,  as  well  as  the  Runic.  The 
Latin  script  was  introduced  into  Germany  contemporaneously  with  Christianity. 
The  early  Middle  Ages  treated  the  shape  of  letters  in  a  somewhat  arbitrary  man- 
ner. By  the  side  of  the  Majuscies  (or  capital  letters)  appear  the  Minuscles  (or 
small  letter,  produced  by  the  contraction  and  simplification  of  the  former).  By  the 
aide  of  the  upright  and  angular  Capital  letters  appear  the  Uncial  letters  with  their 
round  and  freer  shapes.  Alongside  of  the  perpendicular  letter,  the  more  convenient 
slanting  or  Cursive  letters  begin  to  be  employed.  Beside  the  Uncial  writing,  the 
Gothic  period  brought  Text  hands  into  use.  By  this  time  the  gradual  trans- 
formation was  so  far  advanced  that  at  the  first  glance  it  is  oiiien  impossible  to  recog- 
nize the  original  connection.  The  more  complicated  the  Text  hands  became  the  more 
difficult  they  were  to  read,  so  that  it  must  be  considered  a  happy  circumstance  that 
the  Renaissance  period  strove  in  many  ways  to  simplify  the  texts,  and  to  revive  the 
old  Latin  alphabet  The  invention  of  printing  in-the  year  1440  had  an  important 
influence  on  the  development  of  the  shapes  of  letters.  The  period  of  the  decadence 
of  the  Renaissance  brought  with  it  the  decadence  in  the  forms  of  letters,  which  is 
most  clearly  seen  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Since  then,  and  especially 
in  recent  days,  a  gratifying  progress  has  been  made  to  something  better,  although 
it  can  not  be  said  that  every  attempt  at  improvement  has  been  successful.  It  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  practical  needs  should  he  considered  quite  as  much  as 
aesthetic  aspirations,  especially  in  a  domain  of  such  great  and  general  importance 
as  letters.  It  should  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  first  requirement  is  easy 
reading;  and  that  this  is  dependent  on  simplicity  and  characteristic  shape  in  the 
letters. 

The  importance  of  the  type  faces  is  further  impressed  by  William 
Morris,  the  famous  founder  of  the  Kelmscott  Press,  who  wrote  of  his 
work: 

WlllUm  I    began     printing     books     with      the      hope      of      producing      some      whicli 

""rt*''   would  have  a  definite  claim  to  beauty,  while  at  the  same  time  they  should  be  easy 
IdHla    (o  read  and  should  not  dazzle  the  eye,  or  trouble  the  intellect  of  the  reader  by  eccen- 
tricity of  (orm  in  the  letters.     I  have  always  been  a  great  admirer  of  the  calligraphy 
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of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  of  the  earlier  printing  which  took  its  place.  As  to  the  'vauun 
fifteenth  century  books,  I  had  noticed  that  they  were  always  beautiful  by  force  of  ««nri» 
the  mere  typography,  even  without  the  added  ornament  with  which  many  of  them 
are  so  lavishly  supplied.  And  it  was  the  essence  of  my  undertaking  to  produce 
books  which  it  would  be  a  pleasure  to  look  upon  as  pieces  of  printing  and  arrange- 
ment of  type.  Looking  at  my  adventure  from  this  point  of  view  then,  I  felt  I  had 
to  consider  chiefly  the  following  things:  The  paper,  the  form  of  the  type,  the  rela- 
tive spacing  of  the  letters,  the  wording  and  the  lines,  and  lastly  the  position  of  the 
printed  matter  on  the  page.  It  was  only  natural  that  I,  a  decorator  by  profession, 
should  attempt  to  ornament  my  books  suitably;  about  this  matter,  I  will  only  say 
that  I  have  always  tried  to  keep  in  mind  the  necessity  for  making  my  decoration  a 
part  of  the  page  of  type.  1  may  add  that  in  designing  the  magnificent  and  inimitable 
woodcuts  which  have  adorned  several  of  my  books,  and  will  above  all  adorn  the 
Chaucer  which  is  now  drawing  near  completion,  my  friend  Sir  Edward  Burne-Joncs 
has  never  lost  sight  of  this  important  point,  SO  that  his  work  will  not  only  give  us  a 
series  of  most  beautiful  and  imaginative  pictures,  but  form  the  most  harmonious 
decoration  possible  to  the  printed  book. 

Thes«  principles  differ  little  from  Mr.  Cobden-Sanderson,*  who  says : 

The     whole     duty     of    Typography,     as    of    Calligraphy,    is   to   communicate 

to  the  imagination,  without  loss  by  the  way,  the  thought  or  image  intended  to  be 
communicated  by  the  author.  And  the  whole  duty  of  beautiful  typography  is  not  to 
substitute  for  the  beauty  or  interest  of  the  thing  thought  and  intended  to  be  con- 
veyed by  the  symbol  a  beauty  or  interest  of  its  own,  on  the  one  hand,  to  win  access 
for  that  communication  by  the  clearness  and  beauty  of  the  vehicle,  and  on  the  other 
hand,  to  take  advantage  of  every  pause  or  stage  in  that  communication  to  interpose 
some  characteristic  and  restful  beauty  in  its  own  art. 

It  seems  to  me  that  these  principles  of  the  master  craftsmen  must 
commend  themselves  to  even  the  most  cynical  and  indifferent  advertiser 
whose  advertising  fortunate  circumstance  rather  than  foresight,  has  made 
profitable. 

These  truths  and  principles  are  not  intended  for  the  man  whom  wut  w 
God  endowed  with  the  genius  of  intuition    that    unerringly    does    the 
right  thing  at  all  times,  but  for  the  benefit  of  that  vast  mass  of  men 
who,  knowing  their  weakness,  desire  to  gain  strength  from  the  knowl- 
edge of  others. 

I  would  compare  typography  to  speaking.  Here  in  this  dictionary 
are  265,000  words.  From  these  you  and  I  have  gleaned  the  compara- 
tively few  words  that  serve  to  express  our  emotions,  our  thoughts  and 
our  desires.  Both  of  us  have  access  to  this  book,  as  did  Lincoln  and 
Webster  and  Hayne  and  Choate,  and  yet  neither  you  nor  I  can  make  the 
use  of  these  words  that  those  men  did. 

We  don't  know  how. 

Our  minds,  our  imagination,  our  feelings,  our  hearts  and  souls 
have  not  thought  or  felt  the  things  that  could  call  from  this  book  the 
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virile  force  which  made  those  men  masters  of  their  fellows  and  promoters 
of  influences  with  which  all  time  must  reckon. 

So  here  in  this  specimen  book  are  two  hundred  faces  of  type,  varying 
in  size,  design  and  legibility,  waiting  for  the  hand  of  the  master  crafts- 
man to  mold  them  into  a  page  that  shall  be  pregnant  with  the  individ- 
uality and  thought  of  some  author. 

Will  you  try  it? 

Will  you  try  to  express  a  thought  through  the  form,  proportion, 
color  and  composition  of  an  advertisement  or  a  booklet  or  circular  ? 

Consider  the  mere  question  of  selecting  the  face  of  type  in  which  '''»  "•'• 
you  wish  to  set  a  piece  of  advertising. 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  decided  feeling  that  setting  a 
page  or  advertisement  in  different  sizes  of  the  same  face  of  type  was 
the  best,  but  this  has  led  to  colorless  typography.  There  was  a  lack 
of  contrast  in  the  color  of  the  page,  and  while  it  served  well  for  dignified 
and  elegant  books,  it  was  weak  in  elements  of  attraction  as  a  scheme 
for  handling  magazine  or  newspaper  displays. 

What  we  want  is  a  plain,  easy-to-read  type,  but  we  want  attraction 
at  the  same  time. 

-     Did  you  ever  try  to  get  a  plain,  easy-to-read  type? 

Try  it. 

Your  printer  will  give  you  all  kinds  of  fat,  expanded  faces,  long,  thin,  •ma.%  yquz 
attenuated   "condensed"    faces,    faces   with   queer  quirks   and    smirks.         " 
faces  with  whiskers  and  faces  with  wrinkles    obscuring    the    features, 
faces  with  square  jowls  and  funny,  imbecile  ways  of  curling  their  hair; 
but  not  one  that  is  clear  cut,  strong,  forceful,  open,  with  character  ant! 
quality  and  emphasis  in  it. 

By  some  good  luck  he  may  have  Caslon  Old  Style  and  Franklin  Old 
Style  and  even  Caslon  Bold,  and  if  he  has,  count  yourself  fortunate.  Do 
not  worry  about  typography.     Your  troubles  are  over. 

You  can  do  any  legitimate  and  effective  thing  that  a  bank  adver- 
tiser should  want  to  do,  with  three  faces  of  type. 

Glance  at  Figure  i,  reproducing  two  pages  from  a  booklet  issued  by 
the  Royal  Trust  Company  Bank,  Chicago.  It  has  a  pleasing  typographi- 
cal arrangement  of  extreme  simplicity,  printed  on  white  antique  finish  laid 
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FIRST 

A  fine  job  is  one  in  which 
propriety  is  observed  all  through 
— in  the  thinking,  writing, 
type-choosing,  type-setting, 
printing,  paper,  and  binding. 

The  fineness  is  in  the  propri- 
ety, more  than  in  the  richness. 
The  job  may  be  rich  all 
through,  or  it  may  be  common 
as  to  materials. 


Richness  without  propriety 
is  pretentious,  vulgar.  It  gets 
the  contempt  of  discerning 
people;  and  the  majority  are 
discerning  enough  to  feel  gross 
impropriety,  even  if  not  to  ex- 
press that  feeling  in  words. 

Propriety  lacking  richness  is 
often  good  policy. 
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slock,  it  has  no  pretensions,  but  its  very  simplicity  gives  that  legibility 
which  is  a  temptation  to  read. 

Compare  it  with  Figure  2  whicli  has  the  same  page  size,  but  cannot 
compare  with  it  in  legibitily  or  attractiveness.  The  latter  is  printed  in 
two  colors,  and  the  paper  used  costs  at  least  twice  as  much  as  that  use<l 
in  the  first  booklet. 

In  Figure  3  are  shown  two  very  small  pages  arranged  by  an  expert. 
This  particular  man,  however,  considers  that  the  two  or  three  faces  of 
type  mentioned  above,  are  all  that  are  necessary  for  any  printing.  Of 
course  that  is  absolutely  preposterous,  just  as  it  would  be  to  maintain  that 
at!  but  blue,  red  and  yellow,  the  primary  colors,  should  be  ignored  in  a 
color  scheme. 

How  Biuii  How  shall  we  handle  the  type  afler  we  have  selected  it? 

"'  How  shall  we  weave  these    tj'pes    into    attractive  and  interesting 

expressions  of  our  |>ersouality  and  ideas? 

Before  us  we  have  a  certain  space,  so  long,  so  wide.  We  have  a 
white,  or  a  gray,  or  a  buff,  or  a  blue-white  background.  Here  are  hun- 
dreds of  styles  of  type.  We  must  place  words  and  sentences  on  that  sheet 
so  attractively  that  the  busy  world  will  look,  stop  and  read. 

Is  it  not  a  fact  that  within  the  confines  of  these  margins  we  are 
going  to  paint  a  typographic  picture  that  shall  harmoniously  and  clearly 
express  the  spirit  of  the  message? 

We  shall  then  need  to  observe  some  of  the  laws  and  niles  of  those 
who  make  pictures. 

Let  us  see  what  these  laws  are. 

Mr.  H.  R.  Poore  in  his  interesting  and  suggestive  book  on  "Picto- 
rial Composition"  has  laid  down  some  rules  that  may  be  applied  to  print- 
ing display  and  composition; 

H.  E.  tvtn  All    pictures    ai 

•"  Every  unit  has 

■cwBpwiiim"  The  value  of  a 

its  placement. 

A  unit  near  the  edge  has  more  attraction  than  at  the  center. 

Every  part  of  the  picture  space  has  some  attraction. 

Space  having  no  detail  may  possess  attraction  by  gradation  and  by  sug- 
gestion. 

A  unit  of  attraction  in  an  otherwise  empty  space  has  more  weight  throtigh 
isolation  than  the  same  when  placed  with  other  units. 

A  unit  in  the  foreground  has  less  weight  than  one  in  the  distance. 
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Two  or  more  associated  units  may  be  reckoned  as  one  and  their  united  center 
is  the  point  on  which  they  balance  with  others. 

The  value  of  these  rules  is  in  proportion  as  they  may  be  assimilated  ' 
by  the  reader.  t 

They  are  introduced  that  the  interested  reader  may  make  further 
investigation,  not  for  further  explanation.* 

The  compositor,  however,  will  arrange  his  page  or  advertisement 
on  the  basis  of  those  rules,  seeing  in  his  eye  not  only  the  mere  physical 
position  of  the  type  but  the  actual  printing  quality,  as  he  sets  it  up  for 
proof. 

In  display  remember  that  the  compositor  is  the  speaker  of  your 
message. 

In  printing  the  eye  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  written,  as  the  ear 
does  to  the  spoken,  word. 

The  harsh  voice  that  speaks  with  bad  inflections,  false  emphasis,  or 
in  a  monotone,  robs  the  most  convincing  speech  of  its  dignity  and  power. 

Type  strength  does  not  mean  blackness.  ' 

The  reason  why  the  Caslon  faces,  the  Cheltenham  to  a  lesser 
degree,  the  Old  Roman,  and  some  of  the  Scottish  faces  are  so  plastic  in 
the  hands  of  the  craftsman,  is  because  they  are  harmonious  within  them- 
selves; i;  e.,  each  and  every  letter  bears  a  true  and  harmonious  relation 
to  every  other  letter. 

Printing  may  be.  called  harmonious  when  your  type  faces  and 
arrangement  give  a  color  effect  of  light  and  shade,  blacks  and  grays, 
that  makes  a  pleasing  contrast. 

It  is  obvious  that  an  attempt  to  blend  several  discordant  types,  such 
as  shown  in  Figure  4  would,  if  reset  ami  shown  as  in  Figure  5,  have 
been  much  stronger. 

Emphasis  is  obtained  by  increasing  the  size  of  the  letter  and 
making  it  blacker  by  contrast.  The  \to\d,  black  Gothic  type,  like  that 
seen  in  the  headlines  of  Mr.  Lawson's  advertisements  in  another  chapler, 
is  exclamatory,  and  is  out  of  place  in  advertisements  that  are  not  intended 
for  announcements.     Large   black   type   is   not   always   in   good   taste. 


U  Costnrt 
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because  there  must  be  some  need  for  it.    A  tremendous  sound,  figura-  ^*«  hmh 
tively,  suggests  a  tremendously  important  happening  or  event.     When 
this  great  effort  simply  brings  forth  the  ridiculous  announcement  that 
you  want  the  people's  money,  it  is  comparable  to  the  mountain  bringing 
forth  a  mouse. 

Display,  meaning  large  or  black  lines  or  words  as  compared  with  the 
body  of  the  advertisement,  is  emphasis.  In  making  a  thought  emphatic 
you  should  be  careful  not  to  make  too  many  words  emphatic.  There  is 
generally  too  much  display  in  advertisements.  It  can  be  compared  only 
to  a  man  talking  at  the  top  of  his  voice — mere  shouting  is  not  emphasis. 

In  Chapter  XIV  I  have  made  some  suggestions  on  the  printing  of 
booklets  and  folders  which  seem  germane  to  that  particular  topic. 

Having  definitely  decided, on  our  typographic  dress,  we  must  con- 
sider color.  While  we  have  given  considerable  attention  to  color  from 
the  standpoint  of  attracting  and  interesting  the  customer,  we  have  not 
given  it  much  attention  from  the  side  of  appropriateness  and  individ- 
uality. Recently  Mr.  James  Cheesman  made  sundry  rather  interesting 
suggestions  about  color  printing  that  are  worthy  of  some  attention,  i 
quote  him  in  part  only : 

The  higher  uses  of  color  in   printing  have   won  their  way  to   favor  only   n* 
recently,  and  if  the  crucial  test  of  art  be  applied  here,  as  in  other  fields  of  work,  we    (Mm 
shall  learn  why  this  is  so.     If,  to  entitle  anything  to  rank  with  art  products  it  must   PriaUr 
first  be  true,  then  good,  and  finally  beautiful,  we  may  measure  the  art  value  of  all 
work  by  these   rules.     To  illustrate:  let  us  select  the  advertising  matter  of  a  few 
business  houses.    To  what  extent  is  it  effectual  in  advertising  service?    Surely  all 
advertising  designs  are  intended  to  be  realistic.     The  extent  to  which  they  are 
controlled  by  canons  of  art  appears  to  be  still  an  open  question.     It  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  highest  embodiments  of  art  in  line  and  color  are  the  most  captivating 
in  iHcir  appeals. 

In  formulating  the  principle  of  a  color-scheme  the  liner  sense  n4turally 
turns  to  green  as  the  broad  base  of  the  work.  For  the  fullest  expression  of  char- 
acter every  stage  of  a  growing  plant  should  be  illustrated,  and  the  range  of  color 
embraced  should  form  the  groundwork  of  the  design. 

Breakfast  foods  o£fer  a  most  inviting  field  (or  work  o(  this  kind.  The 
base  of  a  color-scheme  in  this  line  should  be  a  combination  of  plant  greens  in  at 
least  three  shades,  each  demonstrating  a  period  of  growth.  Then,  as  the  plant 
approaches  maturity  and  takes  on  its  blend  of  sage  green  and  yellow,  soon  to  merge 
into  a  yellow  brown,  the  whole  scheme  exhibits  definite  power  and  harmony  worked 
out  in  commercial  form.  Could  we  have  anything  more  effective  in  persuasive 
selling  power  than  an  actual  exhibit  of  a  natural  process? 

The  corn  plant  offers  a  wealth  of  color  for  advertising  purposes,  yet 
one  of  the  finest  products  in  corn  meal  known  to  milling  art  is  presented  in  a 
package  of  strange  color  in  no  way  related  to  the  contents.    *    •    • 

The  management  of  a  corn  festival  in  Chicago  used  for  its  announce- 
ment a  black  and  brownish  yellow  scheme  quite  devoid  of  expression.  The  only 
explanation  to  be  found  in  such  discords  is  the  utterly  false  concept  which  some 
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persons  have  o£  color.    It  is  too  often  answered  that  appreciation  of  the  art  quality    H" 
is  quite  lacking  in  a  promiscuous  crowd  of  amusement -seeking  people.  "••  • 

The  best  answer  to  such  objections  is  found  In  the  admiration  and  ''^" 
enthusiasm  of  excursionists  spending  a  few  hours  in  the  country.  The  sense  of 
freedom  and  the  exhilaration  from  breathing  a  clean  and  invigorating  atmosphere 
do  not  wholly  account  for  the  states  of  mind  experienced.  The  sense  of  sight  is 
more  powerfully  aflected  than  any  other  and  the  sight  of  growing  things,  through- 
out every  period  of  development,  is  a  most  potent  influence.  Look  where  he  will, 
he  is  confronted  by  color  in  endless  profusion?  It  is  often  said  that  it  is  an 
expression  of  life.  Plant  life  is  always  presented  in  color  mediums,  and  green  of 
some  shade  peculiar  to  the  plant  in  its  particular  stage  of  growth  is  the  predominant 
color.  The  subtle  appeal  to  the  senses  could  not  perhaps  be  explained  by  ninety- 
nine  per  cent,  of  the  observers.  It  is  enough  that  it  exists,  and  that  it  is  potent  in 
influence,  fascinating,  and  alluring  its  millions  of  observers  to  country  scenes. 

We  may  not  be  able  to  explain  why  a  thing  is  incorrect  but  defective 
technique,  does  not  prevent  us  from  feeling  discords.  Advertising  should  be  per- 
suasive. To  succeed  it  must  win  the  eye,  since  almost  all  advertising  matter  is 
more  potent  when  addressed  to  the  eye  than  when  an  appeal  Is  sought  through  the 

Written  matter  is  rarely  ever  fuliy  acceptable  if  it  does  not  make  a 
good  impression  on  the  eye.  Matter  must  be  seen  before  il  is  read,  and  what  is 
grateful  to  the  eye  is  almost  invariably  sure  to  influence  the  mind. 

There  is  so  much  truth  in  what  Mr.  Cheesman  says  that  it  makes 
his  thought  worth  while,  but  he  entirely  misses  one  point — his  color 
schemes  are  all  subjective.  When  I  am  advertising  machinery  for 
instance,  I  certainly  would  not  use  grays,  blacks  and  the  dull  colors 
alone. 

I  would  have  enough  of  those  in  the  illustrations,  and  would  use  g„^ 
colors  in  the  display  that  would  get  away  from  the  dull,  smoke-colored,  °^"° 
funereal  subjects,  without  attempling  to  make  it  frivolous.  uu 

His  theory  is  sound  as  applied  to  things  intimately  connected  with 
nature,  because  they  are  natural  and  therefore  belong  among  the  very 
colors  most  acceptable  to  those  to  whom  the  advertising  must  appeal. 

While  daring  color  schemes  are  sometimes  successful,  they  more 
frequently  fail. 

In  Figure  6  is  shown  a  chart  exhibiting  various  combinations  of 
colors  and  the  effect  obtained. 

This  is  not  an  arbitiary  chart  by  any  means,  but  calculated  to  pre- 
vent any  serious  color  mistakes  on  the  part  of  the  advertiser  who 
hasn't  "an  eye  for  color." 

Where  two  colors  alone  sometimes  do  not  make  a  good  combination 
introduce  gray,  white  or  black,  which  will  relieve  the  discord. 

White  space  around  a  color  strengthens  the  color,  while  black  has  o^" 
just  the  opposite  effect. 
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B^aunMat  !„  selecting  three  colors,  choose  two  that  thoroughly  hannonize, 

and  for  the  third  a  color  that  harnionizes  with  the  stronger  of  the  other 
two.  If  you  do  not  see  on  the  chart  the  particular  color  you  have  in 
mind,  use  the  one  nearest  to  it,  cream  for  ivory,  gray  for  pearl,  salmon 
for  pink  and  so  on. 

The  colored  papers  with  special  color  schemes  are  shown  in  hand- 
somely printed  paper  sample  books.  These  books  are  full  of  color  sug- 
gestions and  the  type  compositions  for  the  advertiser. 

The  Mittineague  Paper  Company,  manufacturers  of  Strathmore 
papers  issued  a  book  in  1907  which  furnishes  a  case  in  point.  The  color 
scheme,  typographic  arrangement  and  decorations  and  illustrations  are 
so  completely  satisfying  that  it  is  accepted  everywhere  as  one  of  the  best 
things  done  by  an  American  printer.  The  entire  book  is  an  advertise- 
ment, yet  it  is  nearly  1%  inches  thick  and  contains  a  large  number  of 
samples  of  the  different  grades,  colors  and  weights  of  stock,  all  being 
printed  in  differing  combinations  of  colors,  and  each  sample  so  arranged 
as  to  present  a  harmonious  suggestion  of  type,  ink  and  paper. 

Colors  in  job  printing  must  hannonize.  Nalure's  colorings  are  har- 
monious.   Witness  the  rainbow. 

Few  good  books  are  printed  on  anything  but  good  paper. 

The  question  of  papers,  not  only  in  advertising  but  in  stationery, 
has  obtained  a  new  importance  in  this  day.  Paper  is  to  printing  what 
it  is  to  photography,  an  integral  part  of  the  appeal. 

Unlike  the  canvas  on  which  the  painter  paints  his  picture,  the 
paper  in  printing  is  a  part  of  the  picture,  aiding  or  hindering  the  efficac)' 
of  its  appeal. 

In  the  olden  days  the  paper  was  a  very  serious  and  expensive  fac- 
in  the  work. 

The  softness  or  hardness  of  the  papers,  the  texture  and  printing 
qualities,  the  characteristics  of  different  papers,  such  as  Van  Geldcr's 
Reesdal,  Arnold  or  Japan  Vellum,  are  known  to  the  technical  man.  He 
knows  what  will  print  best  on  them,  how  the  color  holds,  and  what 
colors  go  best  with  their  whiteness  or  tints.  He  will  tell  you,  also,  just 
what  type  faces  will  show  to  the  best  advantage  in  contrast  to  the  tints 
and  textures. 

It  is  a  fact  that  paper  is  so  important  that  the  plainest,  simplest 
arrangement  on  superior  paper  will  attract  more  attention  than  the 
most  ornate  or  ambitious  attempt  on  inferior  stock. 
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In  some  cases  the  paper  must  be  given  first  consideration.  ■*"• 

Particularly  is  this  true  where  the  special  requirements  of  engrav- 
ing are  to  be  considered. 

Half-tones  require  a  highly  coated  or  enameled  surface,  hard  and 
smooth. 

Zinc  or  line  engravings  and  wood-cuts  can  be  printed  on  almost  any 
surface.  Of  course  the  more  fine  lines  there  are  in  the  engravings  the 
smoother  has  to  be  the  surface  of  the  paper. 

In  the  appendix,  under  "Technical  Information,"  will  be  found  a 
number  of  useful  suggestions  relative  to  paper,  which  will  prove  of 
value  in  getting  at  the  prices  charged  for  work  done. 

Having  decided  to  issue  a  booklet  or  other  form  of  advertising  print- 
ing, the  advertiser  wants  to  insure  that  he  will  get  the  best  results  from 
the  expenditure. 

How  is  he  to  know  what  he  wants  ? 

How  shall  he  tell  hts  printer  what  he  wants  ? 

The  advertiser  may  not  know  what  he  wants — it  may  be  a  nebulous 
condition  of  desire  to  do  some  advertising. 

Probably,  if  he  has  no  advertising  manager,  he  will  get  a  few  sam- 
ples of  good  advertising  and  show  them  to  his  printer.  The  truth  is  that 
nowadays  the  up-to-date  advertiser  keeps  his  eyes  open  for  good  sug- 
gestions. 

I  know  a  number  of  advertisers  who  maintain  carefully  indexed  xhpIiw 
cabinets  for  samples.  Their  stenographers  are  instructed  to  send  inquiries  ^i^'^p„ 
to  all  new  advertisers  who  offer  booklets  so  as  to  get  on  the  fol- 
low-up. The  results,  if  not  all  novel  or  suggestive,  are  filed  under  appro- 
priate headings,  so  when  the  advertiser  is  about  to  determine  the  typo- 
graphic form,  the  quality  of  paper  and  the  color  scheme  of  some  piece  of 
printing,  the  files  are  consulted  for  suggestions. 

This  is  a  perfectly  legitimate  method  of  handling  printing  and  has 
long  been  the  practice  among  artists  and  illustrators,  who  considered 
their  libraries  and  collections  the  most  important  part  of  their  equip- 
ment. 

That  you  would  not  recognize  the  newer  effort  as  a  copy  of,  or  as 
even  remotely  suggested  by  the  older  effort,  does  not  alter  the  primal 
inspiration. 
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The  average  man  does  not  want  to  "copy"  some  one  else;  he  feels  a 
certain  resentment  at  any  charge  that  he  has  copied,  to  use  the  mildest 
term,  another's  mental  product. 

ri>ii«win«  It  is  the  old  ego  fighting  for  itself.     Each  man  has  a  certain  pride 

in  the  mere  fact  that  he  is  an  independent,  thinking,  human  being. 

The  average  man  is  proudest  of  his  mental  accomplishments,  espe- 
cially those  which  stamp  him  a  man  of  taste  and  breeding. 

He  is  proudest  when  he  can  say  that  this  new  and  beautiful  and 
excellent  thing  is  all  his  own. 

It  is  this  condition  which  sometimes  works  against  an  advertiser 
as  well  as  for  him.  He  objects  to  being  told  how  to  make  a  good,  artistic 
and  superior  piece  of  printing.  He  thinks  that  he  knows  what  is  good 
and  artistic. 

And  yet  he  doesn't,  ten  chances  to  one ;  but  as  he  pays  the  bills,  who 
is  going  to  say  so?  Certainly  not  the  engraver,  who  wants  his  order  for 
engraving;  nor  yet  the  printer,  who  wants  the  printing,  so  the  advertiser 
goes  on  to  ineffectiveness. 

The  country  banker  who  looks  after  liis  own  printing  and  has  a 
fairly  equipped  printer  to  help  him,  should  study  samples  and  wherever 
he  can  frankly  copy  the  work  of  those  whom  his  discipleship  cannot 
injure. 

This  is  no  sermon  on  the  ethics  of  plagiarism,  nor  yet  is  it  a  sugges- 
tion that  stealing  is  ever  excusable. 

There  is  no  property,  however,  in  rules  that  have  come  down  to  us 
from  the  XV  century,  and  when  you  see  a  booklet  with  the  right  type, 
the  right  margins,  the  right  arrangement,  the  right  paper,  don't  be  afraid 
to  say,  "Do  a  book  like  that  for  me." 
Tb*  sthici  You  are  not  violating  any  rights  because  the  man  who  made  your 

model  lived  five  hundred  years  ago  and  made  books  for  the  people  to 
copy  and  for  the  education  of  a  world. 

Of  course  the  right  of  property  in  special  design  and  decoration  and 
illustration  and  in  wording  and  special  titles,  is  apparent  and  no  one  has 
a  right  to  them. 

The  country  printer  is  growing  up  in  a  way  to  bring  joy  to  the 
hearts  of  those  who  love  good  printing;  he  is  learning  simplicity  and  hon- 
esty of  design,  and  quality  and  character  in  his  work.    He  is  gradually 
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Examples  of  the  preparation  of  dummies.  Dummy  for  first  page  of  circular  based  on 
the  use  of  an  illuminated  initial.  The  coit  of  making  the  plates  ot  the  initial  would  be 
approximately  $10,  but  it  i-,  possible  to  show  it  in  tliis  manner  for  the  customer's  approval 
without  in  any  way  injuring  the  circular.     The  page  of  type  matter  and  margins  are 

determitied  with  the  initial  as  the  starting  point. 
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returning  to  old  models,  and  learning  that  everything  he  does  must  mean 
something,  or  it  is  something  in  the  road  of  good  work. 

The  advertiser  who  is  in  touch  with  a  master  craftsman  has  a  great 
help  at  his  command.  He  frequently  fails  to  use  the  craftsman  as  he 
should.  He  tries  to  "go  it  alone,"  and  fails  utterly  to  gain  that  charac- 
ter and  quality  for  his  advertising  which  stamps  it  as  remarkable  and 
effective. 

L*7-oat  '^^^  craftsman  will  generally  wish  to  know  what  a  customer  wants 

impiffUBt  before  he  prepares  a  proof.    In  all  well-managed  shops  every  booklet  is 

carefully  laid  out  in  detail  before  the  compositor  gets  it.     This  layout 

gives  complete  instructions  on  the  style  of  the  composition,  the  localion 

of  the  engravings,  if  any,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  pages. 

This  layout,  of  course,  is  crude,  but  within  the  past  few  years 
as  the  sales  departments  of  printing  houses  have  been  organized,  the  lay- 
out idea  has  been  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  prospective  cus- 
tomer what  he  is  to  get,  and  have  him  api)ro\e  it  before  a  great  amount 
of  expense  is  put  into  the  execution  of  the  order. 

Under  the  old  arrangement  the  customer  ordered  a  booklet,  and 
never  saw  it  until  it  was  shown  in  proof.  If  the  customer  liked  the  inter- 
pretation the  printer  gave  his  copy,  it  was  approved;  if  he  didn't  there 
were  changes  more  or  less  drastic,  to  whip  it  into  form.  This  process  of 
changing  in  proof  meant  a  large  expense  over  and  above  the  normal  cost 
of  the  work,  with  inevitable  cause  for  bickerings  and  strife  jnd  much 
unpleasantness  between  the  printer  and  customer. 

The  layout  soon  came  into  favor  and  has  now  become  a  dummy, 
which  is  a  complete  representation  of  the  style  of  arrangement,  color 
scheme,  binding,  paper  and  general  handling,  as  suggested  by  either  cus- 
tomer or  printer. 

Ko*  Bam*  Thcsc  dummics  are  generally  offered  by  the  printer,  and  are  some- 

j,^^,  times  quite  costly,  especially  where  complete  dummies  are  required  by  the 
customer,  I  have  in  mind  one  case  where  the  dummy  of  a  700-page 
calalog  offered  by  a  large  machinery  house,  which  cost  the  printer$45o.oo 
to  prepare.  It  was,  of  course,  very  elaborately  arranged,  and  while  it  did 
not  get  the  order  for  so  elaborate  a  catalog,  yet  the  craftsmanship  and 
business  sense  shown  in  that  dummy  was  the  means  of  getting  the  order 
for  a  less  expensive  book  and  the  relations  thus  established  have  continue<l 
for  the  past  three  years  to  the  satisfaction  and  profit  of  both  parties. 
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file  specimens  with  proof  of  illustrations  and  style  su^ested,  and  double  red  ruled  border 
<lmwn  in  by  hand.  A  sixteen  page  booklet  dummy  made  up  in  the  same  manner  would 
not  involve  more  than  two  hours'  work  tor  the  title  and  text  pages. 

—Courlay  e/  •■  The Ptwlixg Alt." 
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The  advertising  manager  might  frequently  get  up  his  own  diun- 
niies  and  prepare  Iiis  copy  and  ilhistrations  accordingly. 

He  would  save  money. 

Any  printer  will  tell  you  that  he  always  puts  on  something  for  the 
uncertainties,  the  unforeseen  expenses,  that  go  with  the  first  job.  As 
neither  you  nor  lie,  under  present  conditions,  knows  exactly  what  either 
of  you  wants,  the  printer  has  to  give  a  price  with  the  greatest  lalitude 
allowed  for  "contingent  expense." 

Thus  the  customer  and  the  printer  are  the  victims  of  their  own  uncer- 
tainties. 

Tiw  suunr  "The  dummy  method  of  handling  booklets  and  folders  is  a  solution 

it  settles  all  questions  of  form  and  style,  points  that  cause  the  most 
expensive  changes. 

The  (lummy  itself  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  accomplish,  because  it 
calls  for  originality  and  imagination,  taste,  a  certain  skill  and  a  knowl- 
edge of  types  and  paper  denied  to  all  hut  a  comparatively  few  advertising 
managers. 

On  another  page  i  show  you  some  reproductions  of  the  pages  of  a 
dummy  {prepared  by  a  prominent  specialist),  which  could  be  used  as  a 
suggestion  for  a  bank  or  trust  company  booklet. 

The  initial  cut  from  a  booklet  printed  in  several  colors  gives  a  bit 
of  color  to  the  type,  and  the  placing  of  the  type  form  gives  a  pleasing 
richness  which  the  quality  of  the  paper  on  which  the  whole  was  pasted 
enhanced. 

That  required  a  bit  of  paste,  a  pair  of  scissors,  some  paper,  some 
good  taste  and  careful  skill,  and  in  ten  minutes  the  advertising  manager 
had  made  an  outline  which  even  a  "cheap"  printer  could  handle  fairly 
well.  We  go  a  step  further  in  Figure  8  and  arrange  a  booklet  for  han- 
dling type  and  illustrations.  Of  course.  "Cumberland"  has  nothing  to 
do  with  safe  deposit,  but  it  has  about  the  same  space,  and  the  view  of  the 
.vaults  and  cages  is  of  al)out  the  same  tone  quality  as  the  little  rural 
scene. 

Get  the  idea? 
**^J^  That  rough  outline,  done  in  about  tw  enty  minutes,  would  take  nearly 

a  day  for  a  compositor  to  work  out.  and  he  world  probably  have  to  try 
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several  times  before  he  could  guess  that  you  would  want  anything  like 
this  sample. 

That  is  saving  time  and  work  at  the  right  end  of  the  order — before 

it  is  given. 

In  Figure  9  I  show  a  dummy  (by  the  same  hand)  where  a  little 
artistic  skill  is  required.  This  impressionistic  style  often  gets  quick 
results  and  shows  a  man  what  you  want  and  is  as  good  as  the  more  elab- 
orate models  or  dummies. 

So  far  as  the  dummy  is  concerned,  you  want  the  general  effect  and 
not  a  finished  product. 

How  is  it  going  to  look  if  handled  in  that  way? 

Take  a  few  pieces  of  paper,  some  pages  from  an  old  book,  an  odd  "^ww  ' 
illustration  or  so  from  a  magazine,  and  if  you  have  the  knack  or  the  edu- 
cation, you  can  soon  find  out  how  it  will  look. 

This  method  of  handling  booklet  and  circular  work  'S  so  quick  and 
economical   that   I   cannot  see  why  more  advertising  managers  do  not 

prepare  their  work  in  the  same  way. 

There  are  printers  who  will  be  glad  to  submit  dummies,  but  I  find 
the  greatest  difficulty  in  preventing  them  from  giving  me  too  elaborate  a 

dummy. 

It  is  too  expensive,  because  I  know  I  must  pay  the  expense  of  such 
dummies,  and  I  prefer  to  draw  on  my  imagination  if  I  must  to  get  the  full 
l>enefit  of  a  suggestion,  rather  than  on  my  appropriation. 

The  temptation  is  always  to  let  work  on  a  price  basis. 

Price  where  the  result  is  a  matter  of  artistic  skill  and  experienced 
craftsmanship  is  always  a  dangerous  guide. 

Where  you  have  carefully  planned  a  piece  of  printing,  down  to  the 
last  detail,  or  you  have  handed  the  printer  a  model  by  which  to  work,  he 
can  judge  with  fair  accuracy  of  what  you  want.  Then  he  is  in  a  position 
to  give  you  a  price  which  will  be  fair  to  both. 

If  he  doesn't  know,  because  you  don't  know  what  you  want,  the 
price  which  he  gives  is  guesswork,  and  you  get  guesses  from  so  many  as 
you  may  invite.  If  you  accept  the  lowest  guess,  you  are  guessing  that 
the  price  is  low,  because  if  the  printer  really  knew  what  he  was  estimating 
on  he  might  have  been  a  per  cent,  lower. 
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Examples  of  the  preparation  of  dummies.  Booklet  dunmij'  for  double  page  and 
frontispiece,  demonstrating  general  effect  only,  no  type  lines  having  been  composed,  and 
tbe  lialf-tone  from  niagazme  illustration  being  colored  by  hand  to  represent  proposEd 
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three-color  reproduction.     It  is  possible  to  indicate  type  lines  and  color  Bchemes  for  ■  title 

Kge  by  heavy  lines  in  water  color,  but  this  is  more  often  done  to  indicate  the  size  and 
igth  of  line  for  a  compositor's  sketch  than  in  a  dummy  for  a  customer. 

—CouTtay  of  "  Tkt  printing  Art.' 
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■•"•^  This  sounds  almost  ridiculous,  and  so  it  is,  but  it  is  this  method  that 

AUoTd  ,  .  .  , 

green  advertisers  have  forced  on  printers. 

The  man  who  knows  how  to  buy  printing,  on  the  other  hand,  will 
send  a  dummy,  embodying  the  type  arrangement,  number  of  colors  and 
arrangement,  illustrations,  kind  and  style,  binding,  paper  and  character 
of  presswork,  and  an  indication  of  the  time  given  in  which  to  produce  so 
many. 

Precisely  like  instructions  are  given  to  three  or  four  printers  of 
similar  grade  and  reputation.  It  is  false  business  cunning  to  pit  a  poor 
printer  against  the  best. 

The  prices  will  not  vary  more  than  ten  per  cent,  on  a  given  product. 

If  the  booklet  calls  for  special  designs  and  illustrations,  it  then 
becomes  a  matter  of  judgment  as  to  which  printer  can  give  the  best 
service. 

■ootod  The  question  of  getting  exactly  what  you  want  is  tht  first  essential, 

prio*  The  price  is  second. 

If  three  printers  of  known  reputation  and  standing  tell  me  a  piece  of 
work  is  worth  $i,ooo,  and  another  says  it  is  worth  but  $8oa,  I  accept  the 
lower  figure  only  after  the  most  complele  test  of  the  estimator's  knowl- 
edge. 

It  is  neither  good  business  nor  sound  human  nature  to  ask  a  printer 
to  lose  money  on  a  job  of  work  he  does  for  you.  In  the  great  majority 
of  cases  you  will  find  subsequent  estimates  shading  higher. 

If  not  that,  you  will  get  printing  a  little  below  the  standard. 

Another  side,  too,  is  that  it  does  not  pay  to  change  printers.  As  an 
advertiser  develops  a  typographical  personality  he  finds  one  or  two 
printers  who  can  interpret  new  ideas  and  thoughts  along  the  lines  of  that 
personality  with  distinction  and  dispatch.     He  finds  that  these  printers 

help  him  and  assist  in  his  work. 

^™  Experimenting  and  uncertainty  being  reduced  to  a  minimum,  these 

printers  can  figure  closely  and  to  the  customer's  benefit. 

In  this  way  some  printers  establish  that  relationship  where  estimates 
are  never  given,  and  the  price  is  suggested  only  when  the  customer  says, 
"Here  is  a  booklet.  I  don't  want  it  to  cost  more  than  four  cents  apiece  on 
ten  thousand." 
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Many  printers  are  to-day  working  with  customers  on  such  a  basis, 
and  to  the  former's  credit,  it  should  be  said,  the  latter  have  found  the 
arrangement  economical  and  thoroughly  satisfactory. 

HudUu  In  large  departments,  of  course,    the  system  of  handling  printing 

ord*n  orders  can  be  more  elaborate  than  where  a  printing  order  is  an  event  in 
-  the  day's  life  of  a  cashier. 

I  always  use  a  special  form,  somewhat  similar  to  Figure  lo,  in  order 
to  have  my  instructions  definite  and  precise. 

Leave  no  room  for  misunderstandings  with  your  printer. 

The  form  shown  requires  certain  things  that  dovetail  with  the  sys- 
tem in  use  in  the  supply  department. 

This  form  is  made  in  triplicate,  the  original  and  duplicate  go  to 
the  printer,  who  signs  an  acceptance  form  on  the  duplicate  and  returns 
it  to  me,  which  is  filed  in  the  clerk's  binder  under  "Unfilled  Orders." 

The  iriplicate  goes  to  the  supply  room  or  receiving  clerk,  who  holds 
it  pending  delivery, 

■ntm  The  order  clerk  having  the  order  in  "Unfilled  Orders,"  commences 

to  follow  it  up  the  day  the  proofs  are  promised  and  each  day  thereafter 
until  proofs  are  furnished.  The  same  routine  is  followed  in  handling  the 
date  of  delivery. 

The  form  on  the  back  of  the  duplicate  (Figure  ii)  explains  itself, 
showing  all  the  processes  through  which  the  order  passed  in  the  process. 

When  the  goods  are  delivered  to  the  receiving  clerk  be  compares 
with  copy  of  order,  principally  as  to  quantity.  Twelve  copies  of  the  fin- 
ished article  are  handed  to  the  order  clerk,  who  inspects,  passing  a  copy 
to  my  desk.  Having  passed  both  of  us,  the  order  is  declared  filled,  and 
the  receiving  clerk's  notations  are  indicated  on  the  back  of  the  duplicate. 
his  copy  filed  in  bis  office  and  ours  going  to  the  cost  record  for  future 
reference. 

Don't  There  is  one  thing    I    positively  refuse   to   do — read  proof  for   a 

h«riMd  p|.jnter.  It  is  one  of  the  impositions  of  the  cheap  printer,  who  escapes 
paying  a  competent  proof-reader  and  escapes  a  great  deal  of  responsibility 
by  making  the  customer  responsible  for  errors  in  proofs.  The  printer 
should  have  a  com|)etent  staff  of  proof-readers;  it  is  a  part  of  the  service 
for  which  yon  pay  any  first-class  house.  Yon  should  insist  on  it,  and 
have  it  distinctly  understood. 
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Of  course,  your  own  copy  must  be  letter  perfect,  as  the  rule  is,  "Fol- 
low copy  even  if  it  goes  out  through  the  window," 

I  The  larger  houses  do  not  recognize  this  rule  as  justification  for  copy- 

ing a  palpable  error  on  the  part  of  the  one  who  prepared  the  copy.  The 
expert  proof-reading  staffs  of  these  houses  have  done  much  to  raise  the 
standard  of  commercial  English,  and  at  least  make  it  correctly  express 
the  thought  it  was  intended  to  convey. 

Each  printer  should  be  required  to  use  a  label  arranged  like  that 
shown  in  Figure  12,  which  should  be  pasted  on  the  end  of  each  package, 
box  or  bundle.  In  this  way  the  package  may  be  stored  in  the  supply  room 
with  a  regulation  identification  mark  plainly  showing.  The  form  num- 
ber of  each  piece  of  printing  should  be  shown  on  the  right-hand  side  of 
the  last  page,  in  the  bottom  margin,  and  should  never  be  set  larger  than 
nonpareil  or  six  point, 

1234  s  6 

Form  95        12907        10  M        R.  &  Co.        Adv.  Booklets.        First  Ed. 

'  I     Gives  the  form  number  for  identification. 

2  Indicates  that  the  job  was  ordered  finished  on  December  9, 
1907,  which  information  assists  in  determining  how  many  copies  are  nec- 
essary in  the  next  order,  because  it  shows  how  long  it  has  taken  to 
exhaust  the  edition. 

3  Shows  how  many  were  ordered. 

4  Indicates  the  name  of  the  printer. 

5  Shows  what  ledger  account  the  bill  was  charged  to. 

6  Shows  that  this  was  the  first  edition. 

The  value  of  having  this  infomiation  on  the  work  itself  is  that  it 
prevents  a  constant  reference  to  records  when  quick  information  is  some- 
times required. 

Some  advertisers  use  a  code  to  indicate  the  cost  of  each  piece.  I  do 
not  see  the  value  of  this,  and  again  it  is  sometimes  impossible  to  put  the 
exact  cost  on  a  piece  of  work  before  it  is  finished. 

•  The  supply  clerk  should  have  a  card  record  of  all  supplies  arranged 
for  perpetual  inventory,  so  that  the  supply  on  hand  can  be  gauged  at  a 
glance.  This  is  necessary  in  cases  where  circularization  is  needed  for 
some  particular  purpose,  quickness  may  be  demanded,  and  to  know  the 
exact  supply  of  any  piece  of  printing  or  advertising  at  once  is  a  tremen- 
dous advantage. 
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One  of  the  ways  of  keeping  this  shown  in  Chapter  XIX.  This  is  a 
card  which  is  kept  in  an  index  drawer,  with  guides  for  numbers,  because 
all  printing  will  be  referred  to  by  its  form  number.  Whenever  pieces  are 
taken  from  the  bundles  the  clerk  marks  down  in  the  delivery  column  the 
number  so  withdrawn,  then  totals  the  net  amount  on  hand. 

A  capable  clerk  will  save  his  wages  of  $50  to  $75  a  month  in  pre- 
venting wastage.  Where  a  clerk  is  employed  he  can  handle  all  office  sup- 
plies as  well.  The  clerk  must  show  a  voucher  for  every  item  of  property 
he  lets  go  out  of  his  possession. 

He  should  require  a  department  requisition  on  the  order  of  Figure 
13,  and  at  the  end  of  each  month  show  in  valuation  what  each  depart- 
ment has  used. 

In  all  cases  a  "lovv-water  mark"  should  be  placed  on  all  supplies. 
This  low-water  mark  is  the  danger  point;  when  your  supply  reaches  that 
you  know  it  is  time  for  you  to  decide  whether  you  are  going  to  renew, 
change  or  substitute.  You  determine  by  experience  where  to  place  that 
mark,  usually  by  multiplying  the  number  you  use  per  week  by  the  number 
of  weeks  it  will  take  you  to  get  the  new  supply. 

In  the  larger  departments  a  printed  formal  notice  sent  to  the  depart- 
ment using  the  supply  will  be  found  serviceable.* 

In  handling  costs  you  will  have  to  be  careful  to  get  an  accurate  cost  t 
and  have  a  readily  accessible  system.     The  envelope  system,  filing  by 
form  numbers,  will  be  found  to  be  the  most  practicable. 

In  an  envelopeg  you  place  a  completed  copy  of  the  order,  the  original 
copy  of  the  printer;s  order  and  any  special  correspondence  about  the 
order,  leaving  a  memorandum  in  your  correspondence  fifes  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reference.  At  any  time  all  that  is  required  is  to  get  your  form 
number,  and  you  can  have  complete  details  of  the  order,  its  history  and 
results,  in  your  hands  at  once. 

It  is  remarkable  how  much  a  comprehensive  cost  system  will  some- 
times save.  A  printer  frequently  says  he  will  duplicate  a  job  for  the  old 
price,  when,  as  he  has  a  pattern  to  follow  and  no  extra  work  for  correc- 
tions, reset,  changes,  etc.,  on  the  second  order,  he  should  do  it  for  much 
less. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII 


THE  DEPARTMENT  of  new  business  is  not  like  a  sales  depart- 
ment, it  is  not  exactly  an  advertising  department,  but  it  is  both 
these  and  more. 

It  takes  charge  of  the  new  business,  creating  it  and  caring  for  the 
new  people  who  come  to  the  bank. 

"•  The  principle  on  which  it  works  is  apphcable  to  every  bank,  no 

Appuuue  matter  whether  it  is  a  one-man  bank  or  a  concern  employmg  hundreds. 

It  is  the  official  department  for  the  training  of  the  force  to  back  up 
the  "glad  hand." 

In  some  banks  it  is  already  a  well  recognized  and  organized 
department,  but  it  can  be  developed  several  steps  farther. 

Instead  of  being  a  sales  department,  operating  the  advertising,  it  can 
be  made  a  powerful  organization  for  business-getting  and  keeping.  That 
last  is  one  of  the  most  important  factors  ip  the  banking  world. 

There  is  a  change  coming  over  the  old  time  methods.  "Assets  do  not 
take  the  place  of  friends,"  as  some  of  the  bankers  who  have  gone 
through  the  flurry  of  1907  can  testify. 

A  New  York  bank  whose  business  has  grown  to  national  propor- 
tions, some  years  ago  learned  that  lesson : 

Every  one  knew  that  it  v 
showing  of  large  profits,  it  could  n 

Other  banks  with  smaller  resources  did  ten  times  this  kind  of  business. 
The  problem  was  studied  in  a  practical  way.  It  was  found  that  the  large  bank  with 
its  great  resources  was  a  forbidding  place,  where  everybody  received  a  chilling 
reception.    It  earned  dividends  but  it  turned  away  friends. 
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Country  correspondents  during;  their  visits  were  looked  on  with  suspicion 
and  their  business  standing  questioned.  At  the  hotels  they  were  not  called  upon  nor 
paid  any  attenlion  or  any  interest  evinced  in  their  personal  affairs. 

The  bank's  staff  was  complete  except  for  the  absence  of  a  "specialist  in  the 
art  of  making  friends." 

Such  a  man  was  finally  employed  and  put  in  charge  of  the  out-of-town 
department. 

He  reorganized  everything,  shattering  rules  and  violating  traditions. 

Then  he  turned  his  ofKce  into  an  information  bureau  for  the  use  of  visitors. 
He  studied  the  needs  of  the  bank's  correspondents,  noted  the  subjects  they  were 
interested  in  and  had  a  pleasant  word  for  every  one  who  called. 

He  acquired  the  "convention  habit"  and  went  wherever  bankers  congregated.    A 
That  strengthened  his  connections  and  made  his  institution  known  throughout  the    ""  ^"^ 
country.     The  effect   was   magical.     Business  poured  in   from  all   sections  and   the    Sxp«i«io« 
increased  volume  of  out-of-town  accounts  surpassed  all  previous  records. 

The  bank  organized  ilsclf  into  a  "financial  department  store"  and  advised 
correspondents  that  anything  desired  in  New  York  could  be  oblained  by  telegraph- 
ing for  it  at  a  cost  not  beyond  outlay. 

The  result  was,  flower  orders  for  friends  aboard  steamers,  attention  to 
arrivals  of  friends  from  abroad,  visiting  sick  friends  at  hospitals,  buying  wedding 
gifts,  transportation  of  friends  from  one  depot  to  another,  were  among  the  demands 
on  this  new  department.  All  these  things  involved  expense,  labor  and  energy,  but 
they  were  worth  while,* 

The  advertising  could  not  do  it  all — in  fact  advertising  could  only 
bring  the  customer  into  the  bank,  when  it  became  some  one's  duty  to  make 
that  visitor  a  customer. 

I  have  before  spoken  of  the  air  of  repellent  aloofness  that  seems  to 
chill  the  air  of  many  banks. 

It  is  absurd  as  a  business  proposition;  it  is  foolish  in  this  Ameri'ja 
where  the  attitude  of  the  people  is  iconoclastic ;  it  is  impotent  where  a 
hank  needs  the  confidence  of  the  public. 

There  is  a  certain  dignified  cordiality  and  courtesy  that  should  be 
shown  every  one,  no  matter  whether  gift  bearers  or  gift  seekers. 

An  old  and  successful  business  man  once  said  to  me:  "When  you 
grant  a  favor  that  you  must  grant,  and  don't  want  to,  do  it  with  a  smile; 
when  you  have  to  refuse  a  favor  that  you  wish  to  grant  do  it  with  a  tear 
in  your  eye." 

Hypocrisy?  not  at  all;  it  is  just  the  courtesy  due  every  man  with 
whom  you  come  in  contact. 

I  believe  that  every  bank  of  any  size  will  soon  have  men  free  from  »"!"•• 
the  routine  of  system  and  any  of  the  desk  details  of  making  loans,  who 
will  be  official  entertainers  and  new  business  develojwrs.  who  will  know 
what  can  be  done  and  how  it  is  done  for  customers 
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^^*^  I  believe  tliat  local  representatives  will  Le  employed  to  obtain  the 

K«u  savings  accounts  of  the  average  man  and  woman,  and  the  commercial 

accounts  of  the  small  business  house,  and  employed  out  of  town  to  get 

the  business  of  the  small  city  and  country  banker. 

I  believe  that  this  business-getting  department  will  be  organized  on 
the  basis  of  the  sales  departments  of  other  great  corporations,  and  that 
the  business  will  gain  in  strength  and  prestige  through  it.  I  believe  that 
this  has  to  come  when  the  realization  is  finally  forced  home,  that  the 
business  of  loaning,  of  conducting  the  internal  economy  and  the  matter 
of  getting  new  business  are  three  separate  and  distinct  functions,  and 
that  it  is  a  dangerous  thing  to  place  the  three  in  the  hands  of  one  man,  or 
even  a  set  of  men  who  look  after  all  of  them. 

*""  '  This  will  mean  a  new  department  in  a  bank,  which  may  be  known, 

■rtmHt  for  instance,  as  the  Department  of  New  Business. 

It  will  give  the  customer  an  opportunity  to  be  brought  into  personal 
contact  with  an  official  of  the  bank,  but  one  from  whom  he  does  not  get 
his  loans.  The  reasons  are  obvious.  Personality,  for  two  hundred  years, 
has  been  conceded  to  be  the  most  potent  element  in  banking.  It  is  bound 
to  continue  to  be  so,  and  just  in  proportion  as  personality  must  play  this 
part  of  business  getting,  so  must  personal  solicitation  continue  and  grow. 

In  a  recent  address  on  the  matter  of  personality  in  banking,  Mr, 
William  O.  Jones,  of  the  National  Park  Bank,  New  York,  made  these 
very  pertinent  remarks: 

wbM  I  shall    never    forget    how    forcibly    I    was    impressed    by    an    incident    in 

r.  JoBH  my  own  early  experience,  and  in  comieclion  with  the  opening  of  my  first  bank 
IB*  Ool  account.  It  was  in  the  city  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  in  the  '80s  that  I  took  my  scanty 
savings  resulting  from  my  first  month's  labor  after  leaving  college,  and  tremhlingty 
entered  one  of  the  national  banks  of  that  city.  I  was  not  acquainted  with  any  one 
in  the  bank,  nor  was  I  informed  respecting  the  necessary  steps  leading  to  the  open- 
ing of  a  bank  account.  I  patiently  waited  until  the  receiving  teller  was  disengaged 
and  then,  in  a  rather  beseeching  tone  of  voice,  intimated  to  him  that  1  would  like 
to  open  ,an  account.  His  first  and  only  reply  (pointing  to  a  desk  in  the  corridor) 
was,  "Well,  there's  a  pen  and  ink  over  there."  I  was  little  the  wiser  from  his 
remark,  fell  completely  chagrined  with  the  treatment  received,  and  gave  that  bank  a 
wide  berth.  This  particular  receiving  teller  may  have  been  thoroughly  qualified,  so 
far  as  the  purely  clerical  requiremerts  of  his  office  were  concerned,  but  by  projecting 
his  "personality"  into  his  work,  and  that  personality  being  a  negative,  rather  than  a 
positive  force,  he  continually  jeopardized  the  welfare  of  the  institution  with  which 
he  was  identified.  What  a  magnificent  opportunity  is  .locorded  to  the  intelligent, 
courteous,  broadgauged  teller  to  cement  the  ties  which  serve  to  bind  more  closely 
the  bank  and  its  dealer.  What  an  equal  opporfunily  on  the  other  hand,  is  offered 
to  a  teller  who  is  narrow  in  his  sympathies.  ccimb;iiive  in  his  disposition,  incon- 
siderate in  hi;  methods,  to  create  discord,  criticism  and  dissatisfaction  among  those 
whom  it  is   his  duty  to   serve.     "Personality"  counts   in  the   teller's  department  as 
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much,  if  not  more,  than  in  any  other  departm 
exception  in  the  case  of  the  higher  officers. 

In  the  case  of  the  country  banker,  the  necessity  for  and  desirability  of 
developing  the  element  of  "personality"  to  its  highest  state  of  efficiency,  is  even 
more  essential  than  in  the  ease  of  the  city  banker.  The  medical  and  banking  profes- 
sions in  the  country  and  city  bear  a  certain  degree  of  similarity  to  one  another.  In 
the  case  of  illness  in  the  city  there  are  specialists  for  the  various  disorders  to  which 
the  human  flesh  is  heir;  experts  for  the  treatment  of  the  eye,  ear,  throat,  lungs, 
nerves;  not  so  in  the  country,  however;  the  country  practitioner  must  necessarily 
be  more  or  less  familiar  with  these  varied  branches  of  his  profession,  and  so  far  as 
possible  master  of  all  of  them,  and  therefore  he  generally  represents  a  personality 
whose  influence  in  his  particular  community  is  far-reaching  in  its  beneficent  results. 
In  the  large  banking  institution  there  are  experts  connected  with  its  various  depart- 
ments— men  competent  to  pass  an  intelligent  opinion  respecting  mercantile  credits, 
foreign  exchange,  listed  securities,  the  analysis  of  reports,  etc.  Not  SO  in  the 
country  bank,  however.  In  the  local  financial  field,  the  country  banker  is  "IT,"  in 
capital  letters.  The  specialist  in  the  large  city  bank,  pursuing  his  work  within  his 
well-appointed  groove,  may  be  inclined  to  lightly  regard  the  very  important  place 
occupied  in  his  community  by  his  brother,  the  country  banker. 

The  country  banker  probably  comes  into  closer  touch  with  his  cus- 
tomers and  his  community  in  matters  rehgious,  educational,  social,  charitable,  politi- 
cal and  especially  commercial,  than  any  other  inhabitant  in  his  section.  For  instance, 
the  country  banker  is  generally  expected  to  lake  the  lead  in  matters  pertaining  tii 
the  moral  welfare  of  his  community.  Who  more  competent  than  he  to  serve  on 
the  local  school  board,  as  well  as  to  be  a  shining  example  to  the  young  men  of 
his  community  of  Ibe  value  of  education?  He  is  expected  to  be  more  or  le:,s 
familiar  with  law  and  to  be  prepared  at  all  times  to  give  inteUigent  legal  advice  to 
his  customers;  to  settle  legal  disputes  from  the  law  point  of  view;  to  examine  ;ind 
pass,  upon  abstracts  of  title,  as  well  as  to  prepare  all  sorts  of  legal  documi^nts, 
including  wills;  he  must  be  a  past  master  in  connection  with  insurance  matters, 
and  be  prepared  to  write  the  various  sorts  of  policies — life,  accident,  fire,  etc.  In 
matters  of  investment,  to  whom  do  the  village  folk  turn  for  advice  and  co-operation 
except  to  the  local  banker?  He  it  is  who  jealously  guards  the  widow's  mite  and 
the  orphan's  pittance.  In  the  political  arena  are  not  ilic  views  of  the  local  hanker 
eagerly  sought-for  by  his  fellow  townsmen,  and  do  not  these  views  c.tert  a  pOH'crful 
influence  upon  the  local  vote?  As  to  the  farmer,  the  country  banker  must  surpass 
all  competitors;  he  must  be  prepared  to  discourse  intelligently  upon  the  rotation  of 
crops,  the  superiority  of  this  breed  of  cattle  over  the  other,  the  proper  time  to 
plant  and  to  harvest,  etc..  in  brief,  our  idea!  country  banker  is  a  composite  produc- 
tion, embodying  much  that  is  best  in  the  preacher,  teacher,  lawyer,  farmer,  doctor 
and  artisian — one  whose  example,  influence  and  personality  should  leave  an  impress 
in  his  community  second  to  none. 

But  to  depend  in  the  cities  on  the  personal  efforts  of  officials  is  to 
give  busy  men  more  than  enough  to  do,  or  to  overload  the  ba;ik  with 
ornamental  heads. 

The  Department  of  New  Business  can  be  a  sub  rosa  department,  sab 
It's  letter  head  may  be  the  name  of  one  of  the  vice-president's  or  he  may  ""■ 
iie  "Assistant  to  the  President,"  or  an  Assistant  Cashier,  what  you  call 
him  or  his  department  does  not  matter  in-so-far  as  the  working  out  of  the 
principle  is  concerned. 

The  matter  is  one  of  organization  for  effective  work. 
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It  ego-  It  concentrates  the  new  business  of  the  institution  in  the  hands  of 

one  official,  and  in  this  way  the  bank  may  obtain  a  certain  consistency 
of  attitude  in  its  advertising  and  solicitation. 

Many  bankers  of  the  first  importance  say  soliciting  "does  not  pay." 
An  expert  analysis  of  the  methods  and  even  a  casual  glance  at  some 
of  the  representatives,  would  discover  the  reasons  why. 

Most  of  the  critics,  however,  do  not  object  to  solicitation  but  just 
"personal  solicitation."  They  don"t  want  the  competition  of  strong 
representatives;  they  don't  understand  that  part  of  the  great  scheme  of 
business-getting  and  they  find  an  argument  against  it  according  to  their 
desire. 

One  banker  from  the  Pacific  Coast  recently  waxed  sarcastic  at  the 
expense  of  the  new  methods : 

a  Personally      soliciting     accounts      may      not      be      bad      banking,      nor      even 

uautic  doubtful  banking,  but  it  is  not  dignified  banking;.  It  lowers  the  standing  ol  the 
»»nk»r  bank  in  the  eyes  of  many  conservative  business  men  and  puts  it  into  quasi  debt  to 
the  corporation  from  which  the  account  was  solicited. 

The  good  name  of  the  bank  can  not  be  guarded  too  jealously,  he  said. 
To  have  the  officers  running  from  one  business  house  to  another  soliciting  accounts 
cheapens  the  reputation  of  the  bank.  The  next  step  is  to  hire  solicitors  to  go  from 
residence  to  residence  and  from  kitchen  to  kitchen  begging  for  depositors.  The 
final  step  will  be  sandwich  men  in  the  parade,  a  German  band  in  front  of  the  bank, 
and  3  free  luncli  counter  inside. 

In  the  east  it  may  be  up-to-date  banking  to  have  a  corps  of  welJ 
dressed  drummers  on  the  road  whose  calling  is  disguised  under  the  sonorous 
sounding  title  of  'Assistants  to  the  President,'  but  when  one  of  these  polished 
accessories  of  modern  banking  'casually  drops  in'  I  mentally  blacklist  his  institu- 
tion and  am  more  than  ever  content  with  Eastern  correspondents  who  are  behind 
the  times  in  their  business  methods. 

Closely  akin  to  solicitation  is  the  habit  some  bank  officials  have  of 
joining  every  order  and  organization  in  existence  with  an  eye  to  the  treasuryship; 
even  the  Salvation  Army  and  the  latest  political  ward  club  are  not  safe  from  bank 
officials  afflicted  with  this  mania. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  speaker  utterly  fails  to  realize  the  difference 
between  the  salesman  who  sells  a  high-grade  article  and  the  "barker" 
who  "ropes  into"  the  second-hand  store  the  unwitting  foot  passenger. 

If  there  were  no  distinction  between  methods  and  men,  if  this 
banker's  description  even  approximated  the  tmth,  there  would  be  no 
place  for  the  salesman  in  the  banking  business.  The  contrary  view,  as 
expressed  by  another  Pacific  Coast  banker  is  interesting: 

Llf,  Lite    is    short,    however,     and     men    of    affairs    are    chained    to    their    desk 

ii   hence  arises  the  necessity  for  an  intelligent  assistant,  or  representative,  who  can  do 
Short    this  work  and  save  the  valued  time  of  his  superior  officer.     Such  a  man  can,  in  my 
opinion,  do  better  work  if  he  baa  a  tide.    We  call  the  gentleman  who  tills  the  posi- 
tion  with   us    our   'General    Representative'     A   man   capable   of   doing   this   work 
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well,  must  be  possessed  of  varied  qualities;  he  must,  above  all  things,  be  kindly,  *■«»•"■ 
courteous  and  tactful.  He  must  be  well  educated  and  fully  informed,  not  only  in  "*"  * 
regard  to  the  various  departments  and  facilities  of  his  own  Trust  Company,  but  as 
Co  financial  matters  in  general,  and  the  customs  and  practices  of  different  markets. 
I  knew  of  an  instance  in  which  a  number  of  men  at  a  lunch  table  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  asked  a  Trust  Company  man  who  was  present,  to  explain  to  them  the  pecu- 
liarities of  'call  loans'  as  made  in  New  York  City,  with  explanations  as  to  the  rights 
of  borrowers  and  lenders  in  those  transactions,  and  I  am  very  sure  that  that  man's 
Trust  Company  was  not  a  loser,  because  he  gave  them  an  interesting  explanation, 
and  answered  their  questions  as  to  'call  loans.' 

Moreover,  the  'General  Representative'  must  be  full  of  loyalty  and 
enthusiasm  for  his  own  Company,  and  able,  by  careful  analysis  and  explanation  of 
its  statements,  to  show  the  value  of  its  resources,  the  strength  of  its  reserve,  its 
(lOints  of  excellence,  and  the  many  advantages  which  it  offers  to  the  public.  He 
must  be  willing  to  serve  his  Company's  patrons,  present  and  prospective,  by  all 
means  compatible  with  honesty  and  dignity.  I  knew  an  instance  in  which  the 
'General  Representative'  of  a  certain  Company  wrote  some  business  letters  for  an 
invalid  lady;  she  died  a  few  months  later,  and  to-day  that  Company  is  handling  her 
estate. 

The  greatest  aim  of  the  'General  Representative'  should  be  to  get  new 
people  to  come  to  the  company's  banking  rooms  and  meet  the  officers  or  heads  of 
(iepartmenls,  whose  duty  it  will  be  to  emphasize  the  good  impression  that  has  been 
made,  and  to  convert  the  new  friend  into  a  permanent  patron  of  the  company. 

A  witty  Irishman  once  observed:  'Sure  now  you  can't  be  in  two  places 
at  once,  barring  you  are  a  bird,'  and  so  a  time  comes  when  even  the  'Genera! 
Representative'  finds  that  he  can  not  be  in  two  places  at  once,  and  so  we  are  led 
insensibly,  but  logically,  to  the  need  for  that  greatest  and  most  productive  form 
of  advertising  proper— THE  PRINTED  WORD."* 

There  is  a  place  for  the  representative,  and  his  place  is  recognized 
and  accepted,  and  the  largest,  most  progressive  and  most  useful  banks 
of  the  country  are  making  a  place  for  him  and  putting  his  work  on  a 
husiness  basis. 

So  long  as  it  pays  the  banks  as  it  does  pay,  to  have  "well  dressed 
dtiniinies  on  the  road,"  it  means  that  the  business  and  banking  public  find 
such  methods  acceptable  and  mutually  satisfactory. 

There  is  nothing  left  to  say. 

It  is  here. 

It  thrives  and  fills  a  want. 

What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it? 

It  will  require  something  more  than  dogmatizing  about  "the  dear,  «"*» 
dead  days  of  the  long  ago,"  to  turn  the  hands  of  the  clock  backward. 

There  are  three  phases  of  the  work  of  the  Department  of  New 
Business,  of  which  I  wish  to  speak : 
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'  I — Tlie  organization  of  the  Department. 

'  2 — Traveling  Representatives. 

3 — Co-operation  of  bank  employees  in  getting  and  holding  business. 

The  organization  of  the  department  cares  for  the  same  records  as 
those  of  the  typical  advertising  department,  because  the  Department  of 
New  Business  is  simply  an  expansion  of  the  advertising  department. 

Blest,  indeed,  is  the  advertising  manager  who  has  to  work  under 
an  official  who  has  the  real  business-getting  instinct;  who  wants  business, 
who  confesses  he  wants  it,  and  is  not  ashamed  to  go  after  it. 

The  motto  of  such  a  department  should  be  the  warning: 

"Business  goes  only  where  it  is  invited;  it  stays  only  where  it  is 
well  treated." 

It  is  the  department's  business  to  see  that  the  warning  is  heeded  by 
every  one  in  the  employ  of  the  bank. 

The  records  of  the  Department  of  New  Business  not  only  have  the 
names  and  addresses  of  the  people  in  your  own  territory,  but  have  the 
necessary  facts  about  them  also.  The  Credit  files  are  scanned  for  pros- 
pects. The  records  are  kept  up  with  the  help  of  (iata  from  a  hundred 
sources — club,  society,  real  estate  tax  lists,  the  news  columns,  the  trial 
lists  and  so  on. 

1  Look  up  your  '/Country  Correspondent  Prospects"  and  you  will  find : 


FIRST  STATE  BANK,  Johnstown,  Montana 
Irving  R.  Jones,  President  Alex  Smith.  Cashier 

$25,000  Capital         Deposits  (December,  1907,  $162,911) 
Chicago  Correspondents 
New  Vork  St.  Louis  Reserve 

President  Jones  principal  stockholder,  53%;  large  ranch  owner, 
rated   at  $300,000,   good.     Directors,  all   ranchmen   except  E.   B. 
White,  lawyer;  lair  standing.     White,  Attorney. 
Cashier  has  to  refer  all  matters :  see  Jones. 
Called.  March  I,  1907  Richardson  rep't  filed,  194. 

January  15.  1908 
Prospect,  January  15,  1908,  wants  us  to  handle  all  ChlcagoStock 
business,  — %. 


The   reports  give   detailed   ■ 
may  be. 


'US  or   digests,   as   the   rules 
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Turn  to  the  Local  Record,  and  you  will  find  records  like  these : 
Robert  E.  Smith,  farmer;  moderate  circumstances;  no  bank  account. 
Thos.  L.  Smith,  (son  of  R.  E.)  industrious  wage-earner;  no  bank  account. 
Caroline  Smith,   (daughter  of  R.   E.)   teacher,  regularly  employed;   no   bank 

David  Thompson,  painter;   does  small  contracting;  no  l>ank  account. 
Samuel  Barton,  painter;  employed  by  Thompson,  estimated  earnings,  $600  a 
year;  no  bank  account. 

The  representatives  on  the  road  report  each  day  the  calls  and  the  " 
results.     Tliese  reports  are  kept  on  file,  either  with  the  cards  of  the 
customers  and  prospects,  or  in  special  report  files. 

Each  representative  is  carefully  routed,  allotted  certain  territory  and 
is  expected  to  produce  results.  A  careful  record  is  kept  by  towns,  and 
his  territory  is  checked  up  once  in  eveiy  six  months  to  see  what  he  is 
doing,  what  towns  he  has  made,  what  towns  need  attention,  what 
advertising  has  gone  there,  and  what  kind  of  business  has  been  procured. 
Some  representatives  are  traveling  bond  salesmen,  too,  and  these  are 
generally  sent  into  territories  where  other  conditions  do  not  make  the 
soliciting  of  accounts  profitable. 

As  can  well  be  imagined  the  traveling  representative  is  an  important 
man. 

There  is  one  bank  I  know  which  employs  four  special  representa-  ^ 
lives  who  have  special  work  and  particular  territories.  One  man  travels  ' 
the  local  territory— which  is  within  200  miles  of  the  home  city — one  goes 
east,  one  west,  and  one  south.  Each  of  these  representatives  forwards 
daily  reports  on  the  condition,  methods  and  personnel  of  the  banks, 
trust  companies  and  corporations  he  visits.  It  very  frequently  happens 
that  large  corporations  having  a  number  of  branches  will  carry  bank 
accounts  in  a  number  of  cities.  Again,  corporations  having  a  surplus 
distribute  it  widely.  It  is  the  business  of  the  representatives  to  get  this 
kind  of  business,  because  surplus  accounts  are  nice  things  to  have  on 
certificate,  especially  in  an  active  local  money  market.  The  corporation's 
local  manager,  of  course,  may,  and  generally  does,  have  a  gootl  deal  to 
say  about  the  local  account  and  where  it  shall  go,  but  a  word  from  the 
home  office  helps  the  local  bank  representative. 

Again  the  traveling  representative  calling  on  the  sinaller  banks  or  ] 
on  the  banks  in  distant  cities,  has  the  pleasant  duty  of  appointing,  or  ' 
arranging  terms  for  the  appointment,  of  correspondents.     He  arranges 
the  balances  and  the  terms  of  the  business.     His  reports  to  his  home 
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office  not  only  give  figures  and  the  terms  of  his  deal,  but  he  comments  on 
the  methods  and  the  personnel  of  the  institution. 

The  traveling  representative  also  presents  to  the  large  jobbing 
houses,  and  the  manufacturing  concerns  handling  a  large  number  of  small 
accounts,  both  receivable  and  payable,  in  his  city,  the  advisability  of 
carrying  a  checking  account  with  his  bank,  so  that  they  can  escape  collec- 
tion costs. 

The  many  opportunities  for  getting  into  interesting  bond  issues  and 
keeping  in  touch  with  state,  city  and  county  fiscal  officers,  give  the  trust 
company  advantages,  as  well  as  the  banking  representative  all  the  oppor- 
tunity he  wants  to  make  money  for  his  employers. 

r  The  cry  today  in  the  bank,  the  savings  bank  and  trust  companies,  is 

'  "Increase  deposits." 

In  a  local  way  we  have  seen  what  schemes  are  resorted  to,  to  get 
business. 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  banks  have  paid  as  high  as 
jj'a  per  cent,  and  at  the  same  time  have  granted  discount  accommodations 
out  of  all  proportion  to  balances  and  the  character  of  the  statement 
submitted. 

The  main  object  has  been  to  get  the  name  of  the  depositor  on  the 
books.  This  is  accomplished,  as  a  banker  said  recently,  without  reference 
to  the  obhgation  of  promises.  When  the  depositor  asks  for  fulfillment  of 
these  promises,  the  banker  repudiates  the  understanding,  or  hides  behind 
flaws  in  the  statement.  Of  course  this  is  not  only  poor  banking  but  it 
would  be  poor  business  in  the  Bowery  second-hand  clothing  dealer.  Tliat 
it  is  not  over-drawn  one  single  letter,  almost  any  growing  merchant  in 
Boston,  New  York,  Pittsburg.  Chicago  can  tell  you.  In  such  cases  the 
sohcitor  from  the  other  bank  gets  a  legitimate  opportunity. 

^  There  are  again  certain  cities  in  the  so-called  "discretionary  class" 

with  respect  to  charges  on  collections.  Representatives  from  banks  in 
Ihese  cities  make  the  most  of  this  point.  It  has  been  found,  too,  that 
certain  banks  could  be  of  material  assistance  in  procuring  the  TJ.  S, 
Depository  designation.  When  a  certain  Western  bank  wanted  this  desig- 
nation it  was  informed  by  Smith's  uncle's  cousin's  nephew  that  a 
certain  New  York  bank  stood  very  close  to  the  Treasury  Department  at 
Washington,  and  if  the  Western  bank's  New  York  balance  were  trans- 
ferred to  this  certain  New  York  bank  there  would  be  no  trouble  about 
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getting  the  designation.    It  was  a  matter  of  a  few  days  when  the  local  h™ 
papers  of  the  Western  city  announced  to  their  local  constituency  that  ]>„,■ 
Uncle  Sam  had  honored  the  local  bank  by  designating  it  a  U,  S,  Deposi- 
tory, whereat,  of  course,  the  populace  waxed  more  proud,  not  knowing,  of 
course,  how  its  funds  had  been  juggled  in  New  York,  in  order  to  pay  for 
'the  preferment. 

The  traveling  representative  has  not  always  been  a  man  of 
conspicuous  ability.  Sometimes  he  has  been  a  young  bookkeeper  who 
has  developed  an  ability  to  "meet  people."  He  works  along  certain  well 
defined  lines  and  is  not  authorized  to  close  anything  that  does  not  have 
the  necessary  quid  pro  quo,  referring  all  other  propositions  to  the  bank 
officials. 

The  traveling  representative  of  another  bank  is  vice-president,  who  '^ 
is  also  an  officer  in  the  State  Association,  if  possible.  He  goes  to  all  the  Bapnunu 
state  meetings  and  as  he  is  picked  for  his  "safe  and  sane"  views,  and  a 
certain  ability  to  give  them  utterance  without  being  too  commonplace,  he 
makes  as  many  speeches  as  he  can,  and  gives  out  interviews  on  "crop 
conditions,"  "the  President's  policy,"  "the  reform  of  the  currency," 
and  similar  staple  subjects,  of  course  endeavoring  to  get  in  a  large  slice 
of  local  color  so  as  to  make  the  local  banker  feel  good.  Never  under  any 
circumstances  should  the  representative  give  out  the  impression  that  he  is 
there  to  take  money  away  from  the  town,  but  on  the  contrary,  he  is 
looking  into  some  investment  opportunities,  and  may  bring  some  into 
town, 

.  The  traveling  representative  visiting  the  large  cities,  meets  big  men 
and  he  must  be  a  big  man.  Some  of  the  New  York  and  Chicago  men 
have  one  or  two  of  their  best  men  on  the  road  a  total  of  several  months 
a  year. 

These  men  must  be  students  of  men  and  conditions;  they  must  know  8trf«iti 
and  be  able  to  discuss  financial  and  business  matters  "from  the  inside, 
because  they  meet  some  men  of  the  largest  affairs.  They  are  selling  the 
most  perishable  commodity  in  the  world,  and  they  must  have  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  its  subtleties  and  complexities.  They  must  know  how  to 
approach  and  present  a  proposition.  They  must  have  personality,  just 
as  any  salesman  must  have  it. 

Banking  is  a  business. 

It  is  getting  to  be  more  of  a  business.  It  is  not  a  kid  glove  game  nor 
is  it  a  top  hat  game.    You  may  wear  them,  but  you  must  forget  them.    It 
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is  a  cold  business  proposition,  this  buying  and  selling  of  credit,  but  the 
men  who  enter  it  must  not  forget  that  as  long  as  certain  traits  of  person- 
ality, and  character  and  mind  have  their  influence  over  will  and  reason. 
hoiv  a  thing  is  done  will  always  be  important  to  the  strongest  proposal 
and  many  times  more  vital  to  a  weak  one. 

The  traveling  representative  must  have  tact — enthusiasm — 
knowledge  of  the  business — a  good  appearance.  By  tact,  I  do  not  mean 
a  spineless  surrender  to  the  whims  and  dyspepsia  of  the  man  interviewed 
— but  it  is  the  fine  art  of  shaping  things  to  our  ends  without  letting  the 
man  know  that  we  are  doing  them  for  any  other  reason  than  the  ones  he 
suggests. 

Center  a  man's  thoughts  on  the  proposal  and  you,  but  do  not  let  him 
be  conscious  that  you  are  doing  so.    To  do  this  you  must  know  what  you 
are  going  to  do  before  you  do  it.     This  is  the  hard  thing  to  make  a 
salesman  understand. 
[  A  salesman  always  thinks  salesmen  are  bom  and  not  made,  and  with 

this  half  truth  to  fortify  his  ignorance,  he  blames  the  proposition  or  the 
buyer  for  every  failure.  Salesmen  are  born  and  made,  and  some  are  bom 
who  can  never  become  salesmen,  would  be  probably  the  better  way  to 
put  it.  Analyze  it  and  the  salesman  will  see  that  to  know  what  he  is 
going  to  do  is  to  go  prepared  against  a  man  who  is  unprepared.  When 
a  salesman  waits  for  "the  inspiration  of  the  moment"  he  is  waiting  for 
the  possible  customer  to  set  the  pace,  and  tJiat  is  wrong. 

Reverse  the  proposition. 

Study  the  customer  and  his  bank  before  going  near  him.  Fit  the 
proposition  to  him  and  his  bank  before  a  word  is  said  to  him. 

The  salesman  must  show  the  prospect  that  he  has  come„to  give  and 
not  to  get. 

Admit  the  manifest  objections  and  meet  them  and  mention  the 
advantages.  Go  loaded  to  the  chin,  shoot  your  ammunition  carefully, 
and  aim  it  at  the  customer. 

I  Stop  once  in  a  while,  in  the  course  of  a  canvass,  and  take  stock. 

,  There  is  no  use  of  making  so  much  smoke  that  you  can't  see  the  white 

flag  of  surrender.    Many  a  man  reasons  a  business  out  of  a  man  and  then 

talks  it  back  again. 

Be  enthusiastic — because  you  can't  make  men  believe  in  you  if  you 
don't  believe  in  yourself. 
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It  is  generally  believed  that  enthusiasm  is  out  of  place  in  banking,  ^*  ** 
but  we  have  seen  so  many  old  saws  laid  away  in  the  camphor  of  dead 
things  that  we  would  better  put  that  there  loo. 

There  is  no  law,  unwritten  or  written,  which  says  that  an  active, 
ever-present  faith  In  the  eternal  Tightness  of  your  institution  is  not  a 
good  thing  for  any  bank,  for  us  and  the  business  in  general. 

Enthusiasm  will  make  the  little  accounts  worth  while  and  make  the 
hard  work  easy  when  you  are  after  the  big  ones. 

The  business-getter  who  is  not  enthusiastically  loyal  to  his  institution 
in  all  his  relations  with  the  public,  if  not  a  menace,  is  a  detriment  to  it. 

"Faith  is  as  fragile  as  butterfly  dust  and  easily  brushed  from  the 
wings  of  the  soul,"  said  a  poet. 

The  man  whose  whole  attitude  does  not  breathe  that  serene 
confidence  in  his  concern,  can  not  arouse  that  confidence  in  his  prospective 
customer  necessary  to  the  success  of  his  mission. 

Another  thing,  the  representative  must  have  a  thorough  knowledge  Tbonnwh 
of  banking  or  trust  company  service,  because  it  is  that  service  which  he  ^  hu  "Oiwdi" 
has  to  sell  to  the  man  or  institution  he  approaches.     This  is  directly 
opposed    to    the   practice    in    some   banks,    which    seem    to    pick    the 
greenest  and  rawest  recruits  to  go  out  on  the  road.    The  comments  of  the 
bankers  they  call  on  are  a  sufficient  condemnation  of  such  a  course. 

The  bank  representative  must  be  a  banker  as  well  as  a  salesman. 
For  this  reason  it  calls  for  a  peculiar  and  hard-to-find  combination  of 
characteristics.  The  representative  must  be  a  man  of  cool,  calm 
judgment,  yet  he  must  have  the  enthusiasm  and  initiative  of  the  business- 
getting  salesman.  He  must  know  business  methods  of  commercial 
houses,  or  he  will  ignore  chance  after  chance  to  do  business. 

For  instance,  the  representative  of  a  bank  who  visits  the  home  town 
of  a  large  business  may  not  know  that  the  corporation  carries  a  $10,000 
balance,  and  a  $100,000  surplus  in  his  own  town.  If  he  had  been  up  to 
his  opportunities  he  would  know  something  of  that  and  would  prepare 
the  way  for  future  opportunity  in  getting  the  business. 

In   selling   bonds   the   salesman   must   get   his   information   as   to   mow  imr 
investors  from  the  most  unlikely  places.    He  must  know  people  and  know  ''■""•^ 
how  to  use  people  in  getting  to  know  other  people. 
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Meaii  He  must  bf  known   and    favorably  known   to   his  people.    We 

ApaiocT  frequently  see  and  bear  men  wbo  claim  acquaintance  with  the  moneyed 

man,  but  the  investor  doesn't  know  the  representative.     It  is  the  man 

who  has  won  and  held  the  confidence  of  the  investor  who  needs  no 

apology  for  the  way  in  which  he  does  his  work. 

Appearances  cost  a^  lot — if  they  are  deceptive.  It  does  not  do  to 
over-dress  the  part,  and  it  is  not  good  business  to  under-dress  it.  The 
main  difKculty  with  the  young  man  is,  he  generally  underdoes  or  overdoes 
a  good  maxim.  Russell  Sage  could  afford  to  dress  in  a  cheap  suit  and 
look  seedy,  but  a  young  banker  with  a  reputation  to  gain,  can  not.  The 
over-dressing  is  far  more  vulgar  and  leads  to  bad  impressions.  Some 
bankers  require  their  men  to  wear  either  black  or  blue  clothing  and  black 
ties.  You  may  say  that  many  good  liankers  have  been  men  who  paid  no 
attention  to  dress.  True,  but  that  did  not  make  them  successful,  but  it 
was  in  spite  of  it  they  succeeded. 

A  business  man  once  said:  "The  man  who  calls  attention  to  his 
clothes  is  generally  distracting  attention  from  the  niau  inside  them." 

ipwucM  It  is  the  same  old  saw:  ".\  banker  can  not  afford  to  appear  unsuc- 

cessful, but  he  can  not  afford  to  appear  as  successful  as  he  really  is," 
The  public  wants  to  know  "where  he  is  getting  it." 

The  public  wants  to  associate  with  a  man  who  has  made  good,  but  it 
begins  to  back  away  from  a  man  who  is  too  flush. 

Dress  is  the  most  apparent' indication  of  what  you  are,  and  for  that 
reason  nine  men  out  of  ten  will  estimate  your  value  from  that.  It  is  good 
business,  therefore,  to  dress  well,  but  not  so  as  to  attract  attention. 

Kot  In  seeking  interviews  the  New  York  or  Chicago  business  man  is 

itPH*"  different  from  the  country  business  man.  In  New  York  business  is 
conducted  under  high  pressure — practically  all  the  business  is  done  in 
four  hours — lo  a.  w.,  12  m.,  2  P.  M.,  4  l'.  M, — and  the  rule  of  "cut  it 
siiort'  is  absohitc.  In  Philadelphia  and  Boston  it  is  not  so  strict,  ani^  in 
the  Southern  cities  one  may  ''visit.'"  The  bank  representative,  on  the 
other  hand,  must  always  fit  bis  call  to  the  case  he  is  working  on.  It  is 
best  to  arrange  interviews  beforehand,  because  the  banker  or  official  has 
an  opportunity  to  arrange  his  work  and  let  bis  mind  free  to  listen  and 
weigh  your  arguments.  No  representative  should  degenerate  into  a  mere 
"bell-puller,"  as  they  call  the  dour-to-door  canvasser.  He  should  know 
jnst  what  he  is  goinjj  after  and  a^i  nearly  as  possible  just  how  far  the 
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proposed  customer  can  come  to  granting  liini  the  business,  provided  he 
can  convince  him. 

Talk  to  the  point  and  don't  visit. 

No  matter  if  yon  are  calling  on  a  man  who  wants  you  to  stay;  he  I 
will  like  your  business-like  methods  and  it  will  create  more  confidence. 
When  he  asks  questions  answer  them  to  the  point,  thoroughly,  clearly 
and  fnJly.  Don't  dodge.  The  "slide"  as  some  call  it,  by  which  you  side- 
step the  question  and  try  to  lead  off  into  something  else,  may  not  be 
remarked ;  he  may  not  ask  yon  the  question  again,  but  it  is  almost  certain 
that  he  has  made  mental  note  of  it  and  you  have  made  an  impression 
tiiat  it  is  going  to  require  some  hard  work  to  overcome.  Be  frank  about 
your  weak  points  and  your  strong  points  become  stronger. 

If  you  have  facts,  figures,  reports  to  back  up  your  statements  and 
claims,  try  to  lead  him  to  ask  for  them.  If  you  can  not  get  him  to 
that  point,  don't  say,  "I  have  the  reports  here,  Mr.  Jones,  would  you 
care  to  see  them?"  Go  ahead,  assume  he  does  want  to  see  them,  and 
make  him  take  hold  of  them  and  then  take  him  through  them.  First 
point  out  a  few  places  where  your  lesser  claims  have  been  corroborated, 
and  draw  him  into  some  statements  and  comments  as  you  go  along,  and 
then  throw  the  major,  vital  facts  and*  proofs  at  him  right  from  the 
shoulder.  Assume  that  he  is  going  to  do  business  with  you,  of  course, 
and  that  it  is  simply  a  matter  of  getting  the  business  this  particular  day. 

Let  him  talk — never  interrupt.  '• 

It  is  his  right  and  privilege  to  do  all  the  talking  so  long  as  he  is 
telling  you  things  that  will  give  you  a  firmer  grasp  of  his  business,  his 
character  and  personality.  Given  these  things  your  selling  ability  must 
be  of  the  quality  that  can  do  the  rest. 

Of  course,  you  must  arouse  your  prospective  customer's  interest. 
Suppose  you  were  to  enter  your  customer's  office,  and  after  the  usual 
greetings,  would  say:  "Mr.  Brown,  the  Central  National  carries  business 
from  nine  of  your  Board  of  Directors.  It  has  been  paying  12  per  cent. 
a  year  for  the  past  eleven  years.  Our  capital,  surplus  and  deposits  are  all 
larger  than  those  of  any  other  institution  in  the  city.  We  can  do  more 
for  you,  because  our  cashier,  Mr.  Jones,  used  to  be  in  your  line  of  business 
and  understands  better  than  most  bankers  what  we  are  capable  of  doing. 
He  asked  me  to  call  on  you  when  I  was  in  the  city  and  tell  yon  these 
things." 
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'  The  manufacturer  who  wanted  accommodation  would  listen  after 

that. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  nie  to  go  into  details  about  the  different  kinds 
of  business  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  or  what  kinds  of  business 
pays  best.  Those  things  lie  in  the  experience  and  the  initiative  of  the 
manager  of  such  a  department. 

Back  of  all  business-getting  organizations  stands  the  bank  to  make 
good  all  that  the  representative  or  his  superior  has  promised  in  so  many 
words  or  implied  by  their  anxiety  to  do  business. 

The  bank  must  make  good. 

Right  here  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  introduce  a  few  comments 
and  suggestions  on  the  ways  in  which  the  humblest  bank  employee  may 
back  up  the  Department  of  New  Business,  in  a  way  to  make  its  record 
better  and  the  whole  bank  more  prosperous. 

A  bank  should  be  conducted  on  the  lines  of  the  best  system,  and  the 
most  efficient  discipline.  Every  employee  should  act  and  live  by  the 
same  well  defined  laws  of  goo(.l  practice.  A  banker  is  a  banker  twenty- 
four  hours  of  the  day,  and  he  can  not  afford  to  forget  it  for  a  single 
moment.  This  must  be  a  part  of  the  training  that  all  the  employees 
receive. 

I  It  is  only  through  mistakes,  error  and  sometimes  disaster,  that  things 

■  evolve — success  happens  once  in  a  while.     No  bank  can  afford  to  wait 

to  see  what  is  going  to  happen.     It  must  always  be  master  of  its  own 

fate. 

So  the  item  of  discipline,  which  is  nothing  but  system  applied  to 
human  nature  and  intercourse  and  relationship,  must  be  exacted. 

It  is  right  here  that  the  importance  of  the  inside  organization  of 
the  bank  comes  into  play.  It  is  vastly  important  that  the  entire  organi- 
zation be  keyed  to  business-getting  pitch. 

It  is  vitally  important  that  the  stranger  who  enters  the  door  should 
be  made  to  feel  just  as  the  advertising  has  made  him  feel — that  he  is 
wanted  and  his  business  is  wanted. 

The  bank  atmosphere  must  be  warmed  np  if  it  is  going  to  be  made 
an  attractive  place  in  which  to  do  business.  If  a  banker  wants  the 
business  of  the  people  he  advertises  to  obtain,  he  must  instruct  his  em- 
ployees so  that  each  one  will  feel  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  do  all  he  can 
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to  make  the  stranger,  the  visitor,  the  old  or  the  new  friend,  welcome 
and  at  home. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this  it  is  necessary  to  teach  the  employee  some  ' 
of  the  very  first  principles  of  successful  salesmanship.     •  i 

The  average  bank  is  satisfied  with  one  salesman,  who  is  generally 
the  cashier.  He  is  selected  because  he  is  most  successful  in  meeting 
people.  He  probably  has  the  prestige  of  success  in  another  institution 
in  which  he  grew  up  and  received  his  training.  The  main  point  in  a  large 
organization  is  to  bring  all  the  enjployees  up  to  a  higher  grade  of 
efficiency.  It  is  poor  policy  to  train  a  certain  few  "to  meet  people."  This 
is  against  the  organization  idea  and  against  the  policies  that  obtain  in 
modern  business. 

We  take  two  men;  one  is  a  successful  salesman.  He  can  approach 
people;  he  can  interest  them  and  has  a  convincing  way  in  which  he 
presents  his  propositions.  Another  man  with  just  as  much  brains,  just 
as  clever,  just  as  attractive  in  his  personaUty,  fails  to  do  the  work  that 
the  other  man  has  done.    Why? 

Salesmen  are  just  the  same  as  children,  of  whom  you  can  take  fifty, 
put  them  through  the  same  course  of  training,  and  the  vast  majority  will 
graduate,  having  covered  a  certain  course  of  study;  whereas,  if  these 
children  had  been  left  to  their  own  devices,  probably  but  one  or  two 
could  ever  have  passed  the  necessary  examinations. 

Selling  can  be  taught — it  is  taught  in  the  largest,  and  the  most  suc- 
cessful commercial  concerns. 

The  National  Cash  Register  Company  has  been  teaching  its  sales-  i 
men  for  seven  years;  aJI  the  large  insurance  companies  conduct  schools  ' 
of  salesmanship ;  the  Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Company  conducts  a 
school  of  selling.    These  schools  are  hardly  anything  but  clearing  houses 
for  salesmaking  ideas. 

The  one  man  who  is  a  successful  salesman  has  certain  arguments, 
certain  methods,  by  which  he  reaches  and  convinces  men  of  the  merit  of 
his  proposition.  It  is  true  that  he  varies  these  with  different  conditions, 
but  close  analysis  will  find  that  the  fundamental  principle,  the  central 
idea,  of  all  his  work  revolves  around  the  same  technical  information  and 
the  same  set  of  methods.  These  methods  are  just  as  good  in  the  hands 
of  another  man;  these  arguments  are  just  as  good  in  the  mouth  of 
another  man,  but  the  great  difficulty  has  always  been  that  every  sales- 
man endeavored  to  develop  an  original  way  of  handling  business. 
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\\'hat  argument  can  be  stronger  than  the  argument  which  gets  the 
order? 

What  method  of  approach  can  be  more  effective  than  the  one  that 
gets  the  possible  customer's  attention  and  his  wilhng  ear? 

viiu  »ii  Yet,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  business  men  have  let  all  of  this  brain 

Pcrmc  power,  this  sales  experience,  go  to  waste. 

The  green  man  in  the  employ  of  a  concern  was  permitted  to  work 
out  his  own  ideas,  his  own  destiny.  He  was  told  to  "make  good,"  and 
the  idea  of  making  good  was  to  get  out  into  the  territory  and  sell  goods. 
Very  often,  in  the  very  act  of  making  good,  the  green  salesman  spoiled 
the  territory  for  a  legitimate  increase  in  business.  He  made  good  for 
the  time  being  and  spoiled  it  for  some  man  who  came  after  him. 

The  insurance  companies  early  recognized  that  certain  Hues  of 
argument  had  been  found  by  experience  to  be  generally  effective.  No 
man  can  sell  to  every  one,  but  the  average  man,  using  the  arguments  and 
the  methods  of  the  best  men,  can  do  more  business  than  if  left  entirely 
to  his  own  devices. 

It  is  this  realization  upon  the  part  of  some  great  enterprises  that 
selhng  is  much  like  teaching;  that  advertising  is  a  blood  brother  to  sell- 
ing, that  has  caused  them  to  realize  that  they  are  both  in  a  way  nothing 
but  teaching  people  what  you  know,  and  to  want  what  you  have  and  to 
buy  what  you  sell, 

Tu  Burt  jf  tiiis  js  true;  if  the  most  conspicuous  selling  methods  in  the  coun- 

Arpunnu  try  are  those  that  bring  into  the  organization  the  best  methods,  the  best 
selling  arguments,  the  most  enthusiasm,  by  persistent  and  consistent 
methods  of  teaching  and  training,  then  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why 
the  large  banks,  or  the  small  ones  for  that  matter,  that  desire  to  prcxluce 
the  greatest  efficiency;  that  desire  to  obtain  from  all  of  their  employees 
the  concentration  of  brain  power,  of  energy,  of  desire  to  accomplish 
that  result  from  such  training,  should  not  be  able  to  work  out  a  plan 
by  which  they  can  develop  in  the  minds  of  all  their  people  that  distinct 
individuality  for  which  each  institution  nuist  stand,  and  those  best  busi- 
ness methods  which  produce  the  greatest  net  results. 

Probably  one  of  the  most  successful  business  houses  in  the  country 
is  Marshall  Field  &  Co.,  of  Chicago,  quoted  the  world  over  for  its 
effective  organization.  This  organization  hasn't  been  accomplished  by 
chance,  but  the  people  have  been  taught — they  have  been  taught  what 
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to  do  and  how  to  do  it  under  differing  conditions,  so  that  the  entire 
organization  is  brought  up  to  a  certain-  plane  of  efficiency,  from  which 
no  employee  is  permitted  to  fall  if  he  stays  in  the  organization. 

A  set  of  laws  that  make  up  a  book  of  one  hundred  pages  is  placed 
in  the  hands  of  each  employee.  Each  employee  may  see  the  things  he 
may  or  may  not  do,  can  know  what  rules  the  house  considers  essential  to 
his  success. 

Let  every  employee  of  the  bank  know  what  the  bank  is  saying  to  Let 
the  public,  and  let  the  bank  impress  upon  its  employees  that  it  will 
appreciate  any  suggestions  to  be  gleaned  from  the  men  who  come  in 
contact  with  the  public;  that  these  suggestions  be  dropped  in  a  suggestion 
box,  signed  by  the  employee,  and  have  these  suggestions  taken  out  and 
duly  tabulated  by  one  of  the  officers  of  the  bank  or  by  some  one  who  can, 
in  an  unprejudiced  way,  consider  each  idea  on  its  merits. 

The  tellers,  who  come  in  daily  contact  with  customers,  hear  com- 
ments, suggestions  and  ideas  in  their  talk  that  would  be  almost  invaluable 
to  the  man  who  has  charge  of  the  advertising  of  any  bank  in  the  country. 

All  of  these  suggestions,  unless  the  work  is  properly  systematized, 
go  to  waste,  and  the  bank  is  loser  by  just  so  much. 

Some  of  these  rules  I  have  reprinted  here  because  they  are  business 
keeping  rules  for  any  bank.  These  have  been  altered  to  suit  a  bank 
and  show  how  well  the  same  general  principles  may  be  applied  to  bank- 
ing conditions— the  constant  impressing  upon  the  employee  that  his 
particular  duty  is  important  enough  to  have  the  constant,  watchful  eye 
of  a  superior  upon  him,  the  impressing  upon  him  that  just  in  propor- 
tion as  he  needs  to  be  watched  and  superintended  so  his  value  to  the 
bank  is  lessened,  and  his  chance  for  better  pay  decreased. 

Just  in  proportion  as  an  employee  is  Hked  by  a  customer,  just  in  pro- 
portion as  he  helps  the  customer,  he  helps  to  keep  business  for  his  bank, 
and  therefore  becomes  of  more  importance  to  the  bank. 

Every  employee  in  an  organization  should  be  thoroughly  familiar  Th. 
with  the  bank's  system  of  handling  its  business.  Every  large  bank  could  ^l"] 
well  afford  to  issue  a  pamphlet  thoroughly  covering  the  methods  of  hand- 
ling its  daily  business.  In  this  way  an  opportunity  is  offered  to  all 
employees  to  familiarize  themselves  with  every  department,  so  that  a 
rush  in  one  deparlment  can  be  quickly  strengthened  by  the  transfer  of 
men  from  a  department  having  less  to  do.  While  all  employees  should 
realize  the  importance  of  doing  their  own  particular  work  the  best  they 
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know  how,  they  have  a  larger  interest,  in  the  opportunity  of  a>-operation, 
which  is  a  vital  necessity  in  any  bank  organization,  and  this  spreads  and 
deepens,  because  every  man,  to  a  certain  extent  at  least,  understands 
the  difficulties  of  every  one  else. 

I  Become    tamjltar    with    our    system    of    doing    business,    such    as    handling 

'    checks,  accounts,  collections,  etc. 


Become  thoroughly  informed  regarding  the  work  at  which  you  are 
placed.  Learn  the  names  of  the  customers,  where  they  are  in  business,  their 
qualities,  their  standing,  character,  and  value  to  this  bank 

Learn  from  the  Manager  of  your  department,  or  his  assistant,  what  is 
expected  of  you,  and,  as  quickly  as  possible,  make  your  actions  correspond  with 
these  duties. 

Do  not  hesitate  to  ask  for  information  upon  any  point  of  business 
which  requires  explanation,  either  of  the  Manager,  his  assistant,  the  Cashier,  the 
President 

There  can  be  no  excuse  for  errors  except  incapacity  or  inattention. 

The  strictest  propriety  and  greatest  courtesy  are  rigorously  required 
under  all  circumstances  and  upon  all  matters,  whether  customers  wish  to  do 
business,  or  have  finished  and  request  the  final  care  of  some  detail;  whether  to  ask 
(or  change  or  return  the  same  for  larger  bills;  to  inform  themselves  regarding  a 
bond  (or  sale,  or  simply  to  visit  the  bank.  Any  negligence  in  manner  or  in  speech 
will  be  immediately  reprimanded,  and  repetitions  of  the  offense  will  result  in 
dismissal. 

We  must  have  the  best  efforts  of  our  people  and  others  toward 
removing  from  the  minds  of  all  any  feeling  that  our  employees  are  sometimes 
independent,  indifferent  and  lacking  in  intelligent  attention.  Attention  consists  of 
good  manners  carefully  directed  to  satisfy  customers'  wishes.  It  means  answering 
questions  politely;  introducing  them  in  a  gentlemanly  or  ladylike  manner;  inter- 
esting customers.  Whether  it  is  to  receive  a  deposit  or  to  deny  the  privileges; 
whether  the  customers  are  acquaintances  or  strangers;  whether  richly  dressed  or 
poorly  dressed — absolutely  no  difference  must  be  shown,  so  that  the  impression 
will  always  be  a  pleasant  one. 

We  usually  get  the  best  employees  from  those  4fho  are  brought  up  in 
this  bank,  and  it  should  be  more  and  more  the  effort  of  all  to  secure  and  grow  up 
boys  into  junior  clerks,  and  higher  positions.  We  take  great  pleasure  in  seeing  a 
bright  young  person  grow  into  a  splendid  employee,  and  wish  every  one  to 
recognize  this  as  a  general  policy  of  the  bank. 

It  is  the  duty  of  every  manager  to  see  that  his  department  is  properly 
and  satisfactorily  manned  during  every  moment  of  Ihe  day.  At  the  tap  of  the 
bell  in  the  morning,  those  customers  who  may  be  down  at  that  hour  should  have 
the  most  careful  attention  possible.  At  the  hour  for  luncheon  care  must  be 
exercised  to  avoid  allowing  too  many  to  be  absent  at  one  time.  Those  who  may 
come  to  the  bank  at  closing  time,  or  jusl  before,  should  be  handled  very  courteously. 
The  doors  are  closed  promptly  and  customers  are  not  admitted  after  the  closing 
bell,  consequently  there  is  no  probability  of  delays  amounting  in  any  way  to 
hardship. 

We  wish  to  emphasize  to  Managers  (he  great  desirability  of  watching 
or  having  watched,  the  delails  in  every  single  line  of  work  under  their  supervision. 
Il  is  easy  to  allow  work  to  be  held  up,  and  such  may  seem,  in  a  general  way.  to  be 
of  small  importance,  but  it  is  to  the  customer,  who  wants  just  that  thing,  of  great 
importance,  and  cither  leaves  in  the  mind  of  the  customer  a  feeling  of  satisfaction 
or  dissatisfaction,  depending  upon  whether  the  work  merits  some  plan  or  not. 
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While    most    of    the    correspondence    of    the    buik    is    carried    on    through  Son* 
the  Correspondence  Department,  it  occa.sionally  happens  that  some  Manager,  for   BbIm  of 
some  special  reason,  finds  it  necessary  to  himself  write.  OsBdoot 

All  such  tetters  should  he  signed, 

"First  National  Bank  of  Istown,  per  (or  by)  " 

and  in  the  blank  should  be  filled  the  name  of  the  writer  of  the  letter. 

Customers  complaining  of  inattention  or  lack  of  courtesy  on  the  part 
of  employees  will  be  referred  to  the  Chief  Clerk  who  will  investigate  the  matter  at 
once.  If  the  Chief  Clerk  finds  it  impossible  to  immediately  satisfy  the  customer,  he 
will  inform  the  Cashier,  and  never  allow  the  customer  lo  leave  the'  bank  dissatisfied 
with  treatment  received. 

It  is  desirable  that  the  floor  officer,  instead  of  pointing  to  a  department 
accompany  the  inquiring  customer  to  such  department  (when  the  same  be  not  too 
distant).  The  officer  is  conferring  no  favor  upon  the  customer  in  directing  him  to 
some  department,  or  in  granting  any  reasonable  request.  Instead,  the  customer  is 
conferring  a  favor  upon  us  in  allowing  him  to  act  as  above,-  and  the  officer,  in 
carefully  carrying  out  this  thought,  adds  to  the  dignity  and  value  of  his  position. 

This  bank  ia  daily  visited  by  strangers  from  other  cities  and  from 
smaller  towns.  It  is  our  desire  that  these  strangers  be  made  to  feel  as  much  at 
home  as  possible,  and  we  therefore  ask  that  the  officer  endeavor,  especially,  to  be 
on  the  watch  and  pay  them  careful  attention.  It  frequently  occurs  that  strangers 
would  be  pleased  to  be  shown  through  the  bank,  and  that  they  are,  perhaps, 
desirous  of  doing  business  in  the  lines  in  which  we  are  engaged.  Please  let  these 
strangers  have  special  attention. 

There  may  be  times  when  employees  require  a  word  of  reprimand  from 
3  Manager,  but  this  can  be  attended  to  with  better  results  if  done  after  the  departure 
of  the  customer.  Harsh  words  are  seldom  necessary,  and  should  never  be  used 
in  the  presence  of  customers.  Such  treatment  humiliates  the  employee  and  reflects 
no  credit  to  the  bank. 

Respectable  and  moral  associations  outside  of  business  are  expected  of 
every  employee.  The  visiting  of  gambling  houses,  whether  through  curiosity  or  with 
the  intention  of  playing,  must  be  avoided.  Any  employee  who  frequents  such  places 
or  indulges  in  betting  on  horse  races,  ball  games,  or  anything  of  the  sort,  is  subject 
to  immediate  dismissal. 

Be  cleanly  and  neat  in  appearance  avoiding  extravagance  and  display. 
All  young  men  will  please  dress  in  black,  exception  being  made  in  the  use  of  white 
or  colored  neck  scarfs,  if  desired,  which  we  will  ask  always  to  be  held  at  the  point 
of  good  taste.  During  the  period  when  ncghgee  shirts  are  worn  (From  about  the 
first  of  Apri!  unlil  about  the  fifteenth  of  October)  we  shall  not  object  to  employees 
wearing  neat  negligee  shirts  without  waistcoats. 

It  is  requested  that  employees  use  the  word  "madam"  instead  of  "lady" 
in  addressing  women  who  visit  the  bank,  when  not  familiar  with  the  visitor's  name. 

Employees  will  use  dignity,  respect  and  care  in  addressing  each  other 
while  on  duty.  A  careless  word  or  an  act  of  familiarity  may,  in  the  mind  of  some 
passing  customer,  cause  a  reflection  to  the  discredit  of  those  who  are  responsible 
for  the  same,  or  allow  customers  to  wrongfully  interpret  words  or  gestures;  and 
this  we  wish  to  avoid.  We  desire  also  that,  as  far  as  possible,  the  prefixes  "Mrs." 
"Miss,"   and   "Mr."  be  used  in  cases  warranting  same. 

Avoid  gossiping  and  do  not  allow  your  friends  to  consume  your  time  by 
visiting  with  you.  Do  not  indulge  in  loud  conversation,  especially  when  in  the 
elevators,  when  upon  opposite  sides  of  an  aisle,  or  at  a  distance  from  each  other. 
For  employees  to  gO  about  the  bank  arm  in  arm,  blocks  the  aisles,  and  is  not 
business-like  in  appearance,  and  can  not  be  permitted.  Whistling,  singing  or 
humming  while  in  the  bank  must  be  avoided. 
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^Sma  Do  not  use   gnm,   or  tobacco,   or  eat  candy,  fruits,  nuts  or  lunch  of  any 

KiiiH  ef   Icind  while  on  doty.    We  shall  immediately  dismiss  any  in  this  bank  who  in  any  way 

Condaot    disregard  this  rule. 

Employees  will  have  patience  in  serving  customers,  answering  questions 
willingly  and  pleasantly. 

See  that  every  customer  in  every  transaction  is  treated  in  a  manner 
indicating  that  that  immediate  transaction  is  the  chief  point  of  interest  in  your  mind 
at  the  time.  In  other  words,  give  direct,  careful  and  individual  attention  to  every 
transaction. 

Managers,  their  assistants,  floor  officer,  and  all  in  positions  of  authority, 
are  expected  to  bring  to  the  immediate  attention  of  the  cashier  any  and  all  cases 
when  the  thought  of  courteous  treatment  to  all  is  being  disregarded— through  care- 
lessness, through  ill  temper,  through  ignorance  of  the  requirements  of  our  rules,  or 
for  any  other  reason.  The  cashier  is  the  one  to  decide  how  finally  to  treat  these 
cases,  and  there  must  be  no  failure  on  the  part  of  those  in  authority  to  notify  him 
as  above. 

We  receive  visits  from  many  out-of-town  people,  and  the  impression 
which  is  made  upon  them  by  a  few  moments'  interview  with  our  employees  remains 
forever  in  their  minds.  If  employees  are  courteous  and  polite,  the  impression  is 
good;  if  loo  short  with  answers  or  other  than  very  altentive  in  actions,  the 
Impression  is  bad.  We  are  very  desirous  that  visitors  from  out  of  town  be  allowed 
to  sec  that  we  iinderstand  how  to  do  business  correctly,  and  this  effect  can  only  be 
had  when  every  employee  treats  every  visitor  with  careful  consideration. 

It  is  the  wish  and  purpose  of  the  bank  that  no  employee,  no  matter  how 
unimportant  his  position  may  be.  slmll  be  forgotten  or  lost  sight  of,  but  that  instead 
every  one  whose  name  is  on  the  pay-roll  shall  be  recognized  as  a  part  of  this 
institution,  and  that  his  individual  efforts  shall  be  carefully  and  frequently  considered 
by  the  one  above  in  authority. 

It  has  been  an  unwritten  but  well  understood  rule  for  years,  that  an 
■.employee  is  always  at  liberty  to  call  the  Cashier's  personal  attention  to  his  work. 
to  his  remuneration,  to  his  desire  and  ability  to  perform  a  higher  grade  of  work 
and  occupy  a  higher  position,  and  .that  ;iny  act  of  this  kind  shall  under  no  circum- 
stance be  to  his  prejudice. 

More  and  more  we  want  intelligent,  loyal,  happy,  progressive  employees. 
We  propose  that  this  bank  shall  be  even  more  than  ever  a  field  for  employment 
in  which  "merit  will  win,"  and  we  desire  that  the  possible  careless,  temporary  over- 
looking of  any  employee  shall  never  prevent  that  mati  or  lad.  from  obtaining  the 
fair  recognition  which  has  been  earned. 

This  same  spirit  of  "do  unto  others  as  ynu  would  have  others  do  tmto 
you,"  is  shown  by  a  great  majority  of  the  employees  in  their  feelings  towards  the 
bank,  and  we  wish  with  the  constant  development  of  this  business,  that  the  defightfid 
spirit  between  the  bank  and  its  employees  shall  become  stronger  and  stronger. 

Let,  therefore,  no  one  who  feels  forgotten  or  overlooked,  ever  hesitate 
to  call  the  personal  attention  of  the  Cashier  to  that  fact,  and  he  may  be  sure  the 
matter   will   be   carefully   inve.'itigaterl. 

Indifference    is   not    in   the    slightest    degree    to    he    permitted.  Indiffercnc 

on  the  part  of  employees  is  a  very  serious  blight  in  any  business,  aul  we  wish  it 
understood  that  this  bank  considers  anything  of  the  kind  a  -sufficicnf  cause  for 
instant  dismissal.  Let  all  officers  keep  close  watch  to  discover  any  instance  of  in- 
difference, and  check  it  immediately.  If  calling  the  intention  of  the  employee  is  not 
sufficient  to  show  what  is  required,  let  the  emplmce  he  sent  at  once  lo  the  Cashier 
Vihh  an  explanation,  and  a  dismissal  will  follnw. 
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Employees     must      be      alert      and      under      no      circumstances      allow      any    i 
of  their   actions   to   be   such   that   customers   can   interpret   them    to   be   actions   of   i 
indifference.     They  will  always   endeavor   to  serve  customers  immediately   as   they    ' 
approach    their   departments,   and   not   wait   to   be   asked   either   by   customers   or 
officers;  and,  whet)  all  employees  are  necessarily  busy,  the  one  nearest  the  customer 
will  ask  to  be  excused  for  the  moment,  and  will  request  the  customer  to  be  seated, 
assuring  him  that  he  will  be  cared  for  within  a  moment  or  two. 

We  must  caution  our  employees  against  any  word  or  action  which 
would  indicate  that  they  were  taking  on  a  little  of  that  very  disastrous  disease 
called  "tlie  big  head,"  and  while  we  apologize  for  the  use  of  this  slang  expression, 
it  describes  exactly  the  condition  which  we  wish  avoided.  That  the  bank  is  as  it  is, 
gives  us  no  occasion  to  assume  any  feeling  of  self-importance  in  the  business 
world,  and  we  must  treat  customers  with  the  same  careful,  attentive  and  interested 
effort  which  has  thus  far  succeeded  in  making  this  bank  popular. 

Please  refrain,  in  every  way,  from  doing  that  which  would  lead  our 
customers  to  think  that  our  employees  are  "puffed  up"  with  their  own  importance, 
and  always  conduct  yourselves  in  the  way  in  which  you  would  like  to  see  employees 
conduct  themselves  were  you  the  customers  and  they  the  employees. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  features  in  an  employee  is  that  which 
indicates  happiness  in  what  he  is  doing.  Many  people  in  this  bank  have  become  well 
known  throughout  the  city  because  of  their  pleasant  manners,  special  ability,  or 
other  qualities,  and  employees  still  further  create  character  for  themselves  who  can 
impress  customers  with  their  enjoyment  in  the  work  upon  all  occasions. 

It  is  impossible  to  conduct  a  large  business  like  this  and  not  trust  -  a 
large  number  of  people.  Every  one  in  this  house  is  in  a  position  of  more  or  less 
trust,  and  owes  to  himself  and  to  his  employers  a  faithfulness  to  that  trust.  To 
iai!  in  that  tr^ist,  and  to  be  detected  (and  detection  almost  always  follows)  is  to  pay 
an  awful  price  for  a  very  small  thing.  One's  good  name,  reputation,  confidence  of 
friends  and  endorsers;  one's  feeling  of  strength  in  himself — all  go  when  one 
proves  faithless  to  that  trust.  We  mention  this  as  a  warning  to  any  possible 
offenders,  and  we  very  much  hope  if  there  are  any  in  this  bank  rtho  at  this  moment 
are  so  far  forgetting  themselves  as  to  take  that  which  does  not  belong  to  them, 
that  they  will  instantly  determine  that  such  wrongdoing  is  worse  than  madness, 
and  will  never  do  it  again. 
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I  T^  EN  YEARS  AGO  a  man  entered  a  large  bank  in  the  city  of  New 
',    ■■■     York,  an  applicant  for  a  position.     In  the  course  of  an  hour,  the 
president,  a  gentleman  of  nearly  fifty  years,  received  him,  standing.  The 
several  brief  letters  of  introduction  were  carefully  read. 

"Well,  sir,"  said  the  president  in  his  crispest  tone,  "wliat  experience 
have  you  had  in  banking," 

"None." 

"You  are  a  man  of  twenty-five,  hence  I  assume  you  do  not  wish  to 
start  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder.  What,  then,  is  your  idea  of  a  position 
with  us?" 

"Advertising  manager." 

"But,  my  dear  young  man,.we  do  not  sell  calico!"  said  the  great 
man  in  an  injured  and  expostulating  tone. 

"You  sell  credit." 

Silence  for  the  time  it  would  take  for  the  clock  to  tick  fifteeen 
seconds,  "We  couldn't  think  of  such  a  thing,"  said  the  president,  with 
finality,  as  he  gathered  up  the  papers  he  had  been  considering. 

"May  I  presume  that  my  letters  entitle  me  to  ten  minutes  of  your 
time  ?" 
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"Certainly,  but  it  is  quite  useless  to  waste  it  in  discussing  such  a  ad  i:*iiui«.M 
proposition.  It  is  too  far  from  our  conception  of  what  a  financial  insti-  ^,  "  *" 
tution  can  do  with  self  respect  and  consideration  for  its  stockholders." 

"I  wish  to  lay  my  proposition  before  you,  however,  because  I  am 
young  enough  to  be  warranted  in  believing  that  I  shall  one  day  see  your 
institution  a  national  advertiser.  It  is  inevitable.  I  shall  not  ask  you  to 
believe  that  now,  but  only  to  remember  it  at  some  future  day." 

The  ten  minutes  were  given  to  a  rapid-fire  of  facts  and  figures  and 
a  final  summing  up.  The  interview  was  ended  and  the  young  man  left 
never  to  enter  that  bank  again. 

Today  that  bank  pays  an  advertising  manager  more  money  per 
year  than  it  then  spent  for  all  its  advertising  in  the  New  York  dailies. 

The  young  man  was  about  six  years  ahead  of  the  far-seeing 
financier. 

It  may  be  asked,  "Why  should  you  give  a  chapter  to  talking  of  the 
advertising  manager,  any  more  than  you  would  devote  space  to  the 
description  of  a  bank  president  ? 

Because  advertising  men,  particularly  successful  advertising  men, 
are  different. 

They  are  different  because  the  successful  accomplishment  of  their 
task  requires  them  to  be  different.    In  what  way  must  have  appeared. 

In  the  van  of  all  successful  advertising  has  come  the  advertising 
manager. 

The  average  bank  does  not  have  and  does  not  need,  an  advertising 
manager. 

The  old  way  is  to  let  the  cashier  hand  a  few  yearly  contracts  to  ih. 
banking  publications  that  promise  good  reading  notices;  contracts  for  ^Jf^T* 
regularly  inserting  the  "card"  and  the  statement  whenever  called  for, 
.  to  the  local  newspaper,  and  then  appropriating  a  little  money  for  "con- 
tingencies," which  means  "puffs"  in  the  trade  and  special  editions,  cards 
in  the  charity  programs  and  a  few  other  charity  schemes  of  a  like 
character. 

This  old-style  type  knows  nothing  of  advertising  as  practiced  by 
business  men,  and  of  course  the  official  who  distributes  the  yearly  allot- 
ment of  money,  has  no  cause  to  know  anything  about  advertising. 
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The  enlraiice  of  the  business  man  into  banking  has  brought  about 
a  different  condition.  The  adveitising  instinct  of  this  type  brushed  aside 
the  ethics  born  of  ignorance  and  self-satisfaction,  and  he  has  commenced 
to  talk  to  the  public. 

A  few  jears'  experience  with  printers'  ink  has  brought  a  lot  of 
bankers  to  a  partial  realization  of  their  ignorance  of  the  fine  points  in  the 
art  and  science  of  advertising. 

r  The  advertising  manager  may  not  write  a  single  advertisement  for 

J  his  bank;  he  may  not  select  the  mediums  in  which  his  bank  advertises: 

he  may  not  lay  out  a  booklet  or  a  folder,  or  a  street  car  card,  yet  licniay 

be  in  the  fullest  sense  the  advertising  manager. 

The  advertising  manager  on  the  other  hand  may  do  all  of  the  above, 
Lilt  he  n:ust  do  what  is  much  more  important,  he  must  be  able  to  analyze 
the  exact  condition,  environment,  prospects  and  field  of  the  institution 
he  is  about  to  advertise,  and  lay  out  a  plan  of  campaign  calculated  and 
able  to  realize  the  most  complete  possible  returns  for  the  expenditure 
lie  may  be  empowered  to  make. 

That  such  men  are  very  scarce  in  banks  where  the  salaries  are  small, 
goes  without  saying;  but  the  demand  will  soon  come  with  a  greater,  a 
more  definite  realization  of  what  financial  advertising  really  means  in  its 
possibilities,  from  its  comparatively  small  realizations. 

The  master  mind  at  advertising  is  he  who  can  plan  for  the  future, 
who  can  see  things  in  the  embryo,  the  chicken  in  the  egg,  who  is  sensitive 
to  currents  of  public  thought  and  feeling,  and  who  can  arrange  his  copy, 
his  pictures,  his  type,  his  media,  his  letters,  and  arrange  the  strategy  of 
his  campaign  so  as  to  meet  these  conditions  and  remain  master  of  them 
all.  He  never  lets  his  public  g^t  away  from  him,  but  makes  it  follow 
him;  his  advertising  of  his  particular  institution  will  always  stand  above 
the  work  of  his  competitors. 

He  never,  iiowever,  forgets  that  his  house  and  not  he  are  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  his  work.  He  has  individuality,  but  it  is  expressed  as  a  part, 
natural,  and  maybe  subtle,  of  the  concern  he  advertises. 

'  In  short  the  advertising  manager  has  the  capacity  to  interest  and 

,  persuade  the  public,  which  belongs  to  all  editorial  minds  of  the  first  im- 
portance, plus  a  capacity  to  keep  close  to  the  results  side  of  his  work. 

The  fundamental  quality,  therefore,  of  his  equipment  is,  that  knowl- 
edge of  human  nature  without  which  all  else  is  mere  technical  proficiency. 
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Just  as  quickly  as  he  analyzes  the  bank  on  the  public-interest  side ;  =>• 
^just  as  soon  as  he  grasps  what  it  has  to  offer  the  public,  the  advertising  of  h 
man  sees  that  institution's  public.     He  studies,  if  he  does  not  already  "  "" 
know,  that  public,  its  whims,  prejudices,  caprices,  fads,  foibles  and  its 
intellectual  standards.    He  understands  what  that  public  wants  to  know, 
and   his  mind   leaps  to  the  problem   of  meeting   and   answering  its 
unuttered  and  maybe,  unconscious  questions.    His  attitude  towards  his 
subject  is  the  public  attitude,  and  it  is  just  here  where  so  many  financiers 
cannot  understand  advertising.    They  cannot  understand  the  advertising 
man's  constant  .seeking  for  opportunities  to  give  explicit  news  about 
the  concern  and  its  work. 

Of  course  the  manager  holds  much  back  that  could  be  said,  but  he 
feeis  that  natural  inclination  of  enthusiasm  to  take  the  public  in  and  show 
it  freely  and  fully  the  wonderful  things  he  feels  it  will  be  glad  to  know, 
and  that  he  knows  will  profit  his  bank. 

He  is  never  satisfied. 

He  rarely  has  an  inspiration,  because  his  good  ideas  are  too  often 
linked  with  more  or  less  remote  suggestions,  the  product  of  unvalued 
analysis. 

He  analyzes  and  classifies  in  his  mind  what  the  bank  is — its  true 
character  and  its  repute  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  he  seeks  that 
safety  where  the  two  are  in  harmony. 

He  then  decides  what  business  he  wants,  finds  out  what  class  of 
people  has  it,  and  plans  to  get  it. 

Right  here  he  frequently  sees  little  things  in  the  methods  of  the 
lank,  the  attitude  of  employees,  that  will,  if  slighty  changed,  be  beneficial. 
He  makes  suggestions  which  are  too  often  received  with  criticisms  and 
a  patient  air  of  resentment. 

But  that  is  the  advertising  manager's  job — to  voice  public  sentiment 

and  criticism  inside  the  bank,  and  the  bank's  sentiment  to  the  public.  If 
he  doesn't' have  this  privilege,  he  might  as  well  be  put  off  in  a  corner  and 
never  come  into  the  bank  at  all.  He  should  certainly  guide  those 
features  which  affect  the  public  opinion  toward  a  bank,  so  far  as  the 
public  is  concerned. 

If  the  advertising  manager  is  to  be  worth  anything  at  all.  he  must 
be  permitted  to  get  up  steam,  enthusiasm. 
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^'  It  is  difficult  to  find  in  one  man  hardheadedness  and  enthusiasm.    As 

In  another  writer  has  said,  "It  is  not  often  that  a  sanguine  temperament, 

stiHthm  yjyj^  imagination,  great  creative  power,  and  the  other  qualities  which 

go  more  or  less  with  the  equipment  of  a  genius,  are  joined  to  a  cold, 

shrewd,  calculating,  business-like  character,  yet  the  ideal  advertising  man 

is  a  combination  of  all  these  qualities," 

What  is  enthusiasm?  It  is  the  active  militant  belief  in  the  eternal 
Tightness  of  what  you  have  to  sell. 

Whenever  you  see  a  man  who  is  the  center  of  influence,  who  domi- 
nates men  and  measures  as  a  Roosevelt,  who  has  followers  and  disciples 
as  a  Lawson,  who  makes  nations  as  a  Bismarck,  who  creates  cities  in 
the  waste  spots  as  Peter  the  Great,  or  who  digs  canals  as  De  Lesseps, 
who  builds  railroads  as  Jim  Hill,  you  will  find  an  enthusiast  who,  amid 
iaughter  and  jeering,  and  the  sneers  of  pessimism,  the  smooth  cunning  of 
trained  objectors,  and  the  clatter  of  tongues  in  empty  heads,  believed  and 
worked  and  held  his  faitli  in  the  eternal  Tightness  of  what  he  had  given 
his  hand  and  mind  to  do,  and  the  contagion  of  his  enthusiasm  swept 
opposition  into  discipleship, 

'*H.'"o*  Even  if  the  conditions  surrounding  an  advertising  manager  be  such 

BBthuM  orn   that  he  cannot  be  enthusiastic  for  the  concern  for  which  he  happens  to 
work,  he  can  at  least  be  enthusiastic  for  the  way  he  can  do  his  work. 

Experience  has  proved  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  success  in 
advertising  is  due  less  to  literary  ability,  and  fine  culture,  than  to  knowl- 
edge of  the  world  linked  with  enthusiasm  and  zealous  energy. 

Enthusiasm  brings  out  the  full  power  of  a  man  and  hitches  it  to 
the  machinery  that  grinds  out  success.  "The  advertising  manager,"  said 
another,  "who  is  content  to  do  less  than  his  best— his  level,  thorough, 
utmost  best — in  the  work  that  so  intimately  engages  his  reputation,  his 
future  and  success,  is  neither  shrewd  nor  dependable.  For  him  to  do 
his  work  half-heartedly,  is  but  to  add  to  the  general  sum  of  advertising 
failure." 
Priwipii  This  phase  of  the  advertising  manager's  character  is  dwelt  upon 

"  "  here  for  several  reasons.  It  is  one  of  the  principle  requisites  that  the 
officer  of  a  hank  nuist  consider  in  the  work  a  manager  is  to  do,  and  one 
of  the  principal  characteristics  he  must  study  in  the  applicant  for  any 
advertising  position. 

The  cool,  calm,  self-centered  business  man  may  manage  a  bank 
with  acumen  and  good  judgment;  he  may  foretell  to  the  last  per  cent. 
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the  profits  in  a  deal ;  he  may  direct  the  strategy  of  high  finance,  but  these  * 
attributes  alone  will  not  give  him  that  hold  upon  the  public  which  will 
stand  him  in  better  stead  in  times  of  stress,  than  the  tricky  confidence 
of  competitors. 

■The  banker  who  can  hire  this  knowledge  of  human  nature,  the  ^^  , 
enthusiasm  for  him  and  his  projects,  and  the  technical  capacity  of  the  oppartinitr 
trained  advertising  man,  and  hitch  this  ability  and  capacity  to  his  own, 
has  the  power  to  lead  the  public  almost  where  he  will. 

In  the  minds  of  too  many  financial  managers,  advertising  is  still 
a  gamble  in  which  their  guess  is  as  good  as  another's. 

It  will  require  much  self-assurance  upon  the  part  of  a  lawyer  to 
claim  that  he  can  win  any  given  case,  no  matter  what  his  previous  suc- 
cesses may  have  been.  Every  doctor  who  enters  upon  a  new  operation 
for  appendicitis,  knows  that  this  may  be  the  one  that  he  will  lose.  There- 
fore, every  advertising  campaign  is  of  a  necessity,  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  experimental.  Every  advertising  manager  knows,  no  matter  how 
many  successes  he  has  had,  that  this  new  work  may  be  a  failure. 

Experience,  however,  is  his  chief  stock  in  trade,  just  as  it  is  with  «•  cut 
any  professional  man  dealing  in  a  science  that  is  yet  in  practice  an  art.  t^. 
The  experienced  manager  eliminates  many  uncertainties  and  for  this 
reason  he  is  worth  more  than  the  man  who  knows  nothing  of  the  un- 
certainties. 

There  are  two  attitudes,  either  of  which  the  advertising  banker 
generally  assumes. 

First:  He  is  likely  to  get  a  competent  man  who  thoroughly  under- 
stands the  work,  and  then  refuses  to  let  the  man  have  sufficient  scope. 
This  attitude  is  exactly  paralleled  by  the  patient  who  employs  a  physi- 
cian, quarrels  with  the  diagnosis  and   refuses  to  take  the  medicine 

prescribed. 

Second:    He  will  hire  an  incompetent  man,  because  he  can  get  him  isMmpitnua 
for  a  small  salary — thereby  risking  less,   as  he  thinks — because  the  Jj^J^'"' 
incompetent  man,  gladly  shirking  responsibility,  will  do  all  that  the 
advertiser  asks  him  to  do,  and  the  advertising  is  run  in  a  manner  to  result 
in  almost  inevitable  disaster. 

If  the  idea  that  is  still  uppermost  in  the  inexperienced  advertiser's 
mind,  that  advertising  is  a  gamble,  could  be  eliminated,  these  two  con- 
ditions would,  to  a  certain  extent,  rectify  themselves. 
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Twenty  years  ago  advertising  was  more  of  a  gamble  than  it  is  today, 
and  the  assertion  is  ventured  that  the  element  of  chance  has  been  ehmi- 
nated  through  the  advertising  manager  more  than  through  the  advertiser. 

w*«t  The  organization  of  advertising  clubs  is,  to  a  very  large  extent, 

ciuta  Do  assisting  this  work.  It  has  been  thought  by  advertisers  that  their  partic- 
ular method  of  handling  a  proposition  was  exclusively  their  own.  They 
imagined,  with  the  satisfaction  of  the  hermit,  that  their  particular  little 
world  was  the  entire  universe,  and  their  particular  way  of  doing  things 
was  entirely  different  from  the  way  of  doing  things  in  any  other  sphere. 

As  advertisers  have  met  each  other,  compared  methods,  plans  and 
results,  they  have  commenced  to  see  that  their  ways  of  doing  things  were 
much  the  same  as  other  men's  ways.  They  have  commenced  to  see  that 
the  plans  they  thought  were  exclusive,  were  in  common  use  by  many, 
and  that  the  "special  rates"  they  were  paying  were  sometimes  much 
higher  than  those  paid  by  their  neighbors.  They  now  understand  that 
there  is  a  certain  community  of  interest  dominating  all  advertising. 
In  other  words,  there  is  more  to  be  obtained  by  getting  together  and 
exchanging  ideas  and  experiences,  learning  the  common  "rules  of  the 
game,"  the  science,  if  you  please,  than  in  shutting  themselves  up  separate- 
ly and  working  out  their  individual  destinies  alone. 

"■'  H«  Par  from  being  a  game  of  chance,  we  are  now  seeing  certain  very 

well  defined  principles  and  laws  that  govern  advertising  success;  that  all 
advertising  successes  proceed  along  certain  lines  of  development;  thai 
advertising  grows  out  of  the  selling  conditions  of  a  territory;  that  adver- 
tising isn't  a  thing  apart  from  all  of  the  rest  of  the  business,  but  that  it 
is  the  voice  of  the  business  speaking  through  certain  agencies  to  the 
commercial  instinct  of  the  people. 

-  We  have  commenced  to  realize  that  there  are  certain  men  who,  by 
temperament,  character,  education  and  experience,  are  better  fitted  to 
handle  the  problems  of  advertising  than  others, 

t«'  If  this  exchange  of  opinions  and  this  opening  of  minds  towards  a 

KjMaiT  belter  understanding  of  advertising  has  done  nothing  else,  it  has  done 
one  great  thing:  i.  c..  eliminated  the  idea  that  a  mere  ability  to  write  a 
clever  or  striking  sentence,  was  by  any  means  the  sole  ability  required 
of  an  advertising  manager.  The  profession  of  advertising  has  lost  some 
of  its  mystery,  but  it  has  widened  its  influence. 

As  the  requirements  of  successful  advertising  become  better  appre- 
ciated, the  really  capable  men  in  the  profession  will  rise  to  better  remu- 
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neration  and  a  higher  standing,  with  the  consequence  that  advertising 
will  be  done  better,  its  results  will  be  more  definite  and  its  work  more 
effective. 

In  any  line  of  advertising  development,  such  as  financial,  the  danger  r«)*i« 
lies  in  paying  incompetency  a  small  salary  in  order  to  reduce  the  amount  Exp^,Bm 
of  money  involved  in  a  possible  failure,  and  taking  the  experience  thus 
gained  as  a  criterion  for  future  advertising  plans. 

Equally  bad  is  that  other  method  of  having  experience  and  abihty 
dominated  by  ignorance  or  lack  of  experience.  As  has  been  pointed 
out  before,  the  successful  advertising  manager  is  a  man  who  has  done 
things,  accomplished  results  and  produced  profits.  These  men  are  easy 
to  find,  because  they  are  ad\-ertised  by  the  work  they  do,  they  command 
only  what  they  are  worth,  and  any  concern  desiring  to  do  advertising 
should  certainly  look  for  the  man  whose  career  has  demonstrated  his 
ability,  especially  when  it'first  enters  the  advertising  field. 

-  The  advertising  manager  with  ability  can  more  than  save  his  salary, 
when  it  is  at  least  15  per  cent,  of  the  total  appropriation. 

An  example  of  experience  in  a  different  line  will  show  what  a  little  wjut 
technical  knowledge  on  the  part  of  a  manager  has  been  able  to  do.  The  j^ 
story  is  told  of  Mr.  M.  M.  Gillam,  who  had  been  advertising  manager 
for  John  Wanamaker  in  Philadelphia,  for  a  number  of  years,  and  went 
at  a  very  high  remuneration,  as  advertising  manager  to  the  old  firm  of 
Hilton,  Hughes  &  Co.,  of  New  York.  Mr.  Gillam  found  that  the  firm 
had  been  using  space  for  years  in  all  the  leading  New  York  newspapers. 
The  advertisement  was  badly  displayed  and  he  gave  that  matter  his  first 
consideration.  He  found  that  the  letter  "G"  in  Hughes,  in  the  designed 
heading,  took  up  five  lines  of  advertising  space  across  the  space.  By 
bending  up  the  tail  of  the  "g"  until  it  ran  close  under  the  letters  "H"  and 
"u"  in  the  word  "Hughes,"  he  saved  these  five  lines,  and  it  was  figured 
after,  that  just  that  one  thing  saved  nearly  $15,000  a  year,  without 
diminishing  the  space  devoted  to  advertising. 

This  one  piece  of  work,  the  result  of  experience  and  technical  etfi-   T«(ihiiio»i 
ciency,  nearly  paid  his  entire  salary  for  twelve  months,  and  the  story  is   p,^ 
cited  here  to  show  what  practical  value  lies  in. technical  efficiency  in  the 
advertising  business. 

I  may  have  made  it  quite  plain  in  the  chapters  on  illustrating, 
engraving  and  printing,  that  technical  proficiency  in  these  things  is 
almost  a  necessity  in  any  intelligent  handling  of  an  advertising  campaign. 
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yet  the  ignorance  of  these  things  by  even  the  more  pretentious  adver- 
tisers and  managers  will  sometimes  pass  belief. 

As  another  has  said,  and  using  his  thought,  if  not  his  words: 

wbrt  Do  What  do  you  know  about  drawing?    You  buy  drawings  to  produce 

results,  yet  what  do  you  know?     Are  ihey  well  done?-    Are  they  good 
drawings  ? 

Can  they  be  reproduced  by  any  known  process  so  as  to  approximate 
the  effect  shown  you?  Can  you  reproduce  the  effect  of  the  drawings  by 
the  process  you  will  have  to  use  on  the  paper  you  have  decided  to  use? 

I  have  known  advertisers  who  didn't  know  that  a  200-line  screen 
half-tone  could  not  be  reproduced  on  book  paper. 

That  an  electro  of  four  square  inches  could  not  be  made  from  a  cut 
of  eight  square  inches. 

That  printing  in  colors  requires  extra  printing  blocks. 

That  there  is  any  difference  between  wood  and  zinc — that  lithog- 
raphy is  any  different  from  half-tone — that  there  is  a  difference 
between  the  printing  qualities  of  paper  and  finishes. 

Some  will  say,  "Impossible!"  I  know  differently — there  are  thou- 
sands who  are  buying  impotent  printing  because  they  are  ignorant  of 
these  simple,  every-day  things. 

Knowfiw  The  advertiser  must  know  when  an  artist  has  illustrated  the  point. 

^  irt  Some  are  absolutely  incapable  of  judging  this,  just  as  some  are  color 

blind.    They  can't  tell  a  light  blue  from  a  green  to  save  their  souls. 

Here  is  where  most  of  the  difficulties  in  making  illustrations  arise — 
because  the  advertiser  is  absolutely  ignorant  of  art  and  the  way  to  judge 
an  illustration. 

First  there  are  certain  limitations  on  a  picture  in  illustrating  a  thing 
which  I  brought  out  in  my  chapter  on  attracting  the  attention. 

The  advertiser  wants  too  much,  and  he  doesn't  know  when  he  has 
received  all  he  can  safely  require. 

It  is  weakness  to  load  up  an  illustration  with  detail. 

A  man  selected  to  illustrate  a  booklet  should  be  educated  in  the 
thing  he  is  attempting  to  illustrate. 
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He  should  have  a  knowledge  of  his  subject — a  sympathy  with  its 
human  nature  side,  and  a  grasp  of  its  utiiity  that  will  make  it  successful. 

When  the  buyer  of  illustrations  considers  that  he  may  be  totally  wun 
deficient  in  the  knowledge  of  drawing,  that  he  may  have  the  drawing  ^^^ 
spoiled  by  cheap  engraving,  and  further  ruined  by  bad  printing,  he 
will  commence  to  see  why  he  should  know  something  about  drawing, 
engraving  and  printing. 

No  advertiser  can  understand  these  things  sufficiently  well  to  be 
safe,  unless  he  gives  more  time  to  them  than  the  importance  of  his  adver- 
tising will  warrant.  Therefore,  he  pays  for  the  knowledge  and  goes 
where  he  will  get  technical  efficiency  and  advertising  common  sense. 

Probably  the  most  important  thing  in  the  relation  of  an  advertising  k«  vteti 
manager  to  a  concern  is  a  sympathy  that  is  mutual  between  the  man  "^"""^ 
with  whom  he  works  and  himself.     They  should  have  like  ideals  with 
respect  to  the  advertising  and  the  bank's  service  toward  the  public. 

The  banker  should  realize  that  the  advertising  manager  is  a  man 
of  brains  and  business  capacity.  If,  in  point  of  fact  he  isn't,  the  banker 
is  making  a  bad  investment  and  should  blame  himself  and  not  the 
manager. 

The  broad  man  of  affairs  understands  that  many  men  of  many 
minds  make  up  the  world ;  that  the  art  of  success  is  not  sold  in  packages ; 
that  it  only  seems  as  changeable  as  the  mind  of  a  fickle  woman ;  that  it  is 
human  nature. 

The  broad  gauged  business  man  realizes  that  in  the  conduct  of  a  big  why  h* 
business  he  must  have  many  different  kinds  of  men.  His  sales  manager  ^^^ 
is  a  differerit  type  of  man  from  his  chief  accountant,  his  factory  man- 
ager from  his  cost  keeper,  his  salesmen  differ  in  kind  from  even  his 
sales  manager.  He  realizes  that  his  advertising  manager  has  a  different 
viewpoint  than  even  his  sales  manager ;  that  while  they  meet  in  common 
accord  with  respect  to  the  plans  for  more  business,  they  express  it  differ- 
ently and  they  have  a  different  method  of  getting  at  the  same  thing. 

The  broader  man  understands  that  a  higher  law  than  his  own  made 
men  different,  and  as  they  are  different,  it  requires  different  methods, 
different  means  to  bring  out  the  best  in  them.  Any  banker  who  keeps 
his  advertising  on  the  level  of  his  own  likes  and  dislikes,  mental  and 
moral  conceptions,  and  "what  appeals  to  him,"  limits  the  appeal  and 
the  effectiveness  of  the  advertising  to  the  people  who  feel  and  act  and 
see  things  as  he  does. 
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This  attitude  is  narrow,  unnecessary,  egotistical,  and  is  so  far  re- 
moved from  the  known  conditions  that  govern  advertising  success  that 
it  is  foolish  and  unbusinesslike. 

The  banker  should  be  able  to  show  the  advertising  manager  the 
certain  definite  principles  on  which  he  wishes  the  business  developed. 
He  must  lay  out  the  lines,  beyond  which  he  does  not  wish  to  go.  Let 
there  be  thorough  understanding  in  the  very  beginning. 

■h~u  It  is  presumed  that  a  banker  who  knows  his  business  sufficiently  to 

^  H.  be  a  success,  and  assuredly  sufficiently  well  to  do  advertising,  knows  what 
"  *'«'  he  wants  to  accomplish.  He  should  have  certain  definite  ideas  in  his 
mind  of  people  he  wants  to  reach  and  the  kind  of  business  he  wants  to 
handle.  He  should  therefore,  as  a  preliminary  to  everything  else,  have 
a  definite,  clear-cut  understanding  with  his  advertising  manager  of  what 
these  conditions  and  these  principles  are.  Having  that,  the  adver- 
tising manager  is  in  a  position  to  lay  out  a  comprehensive  campaign  to 
accomplish  the  desired  result. 

No  advertising  manager  worthy  of  the  name  can,  or  will,  sit  down 
on  the  other  side  of  a  desk  thirty  minutes  after  he  has  been  introduced  to 
a  business,  and  tell  how  to  advertise  a  bank.  He  takes  time  for  investi- 
gation, for  the  study  of  environment,  for  understanding  the  bank's 
people,  and  above  everything  else,  for  getting  from  the  officials  what 
they  want  done. 

The  first  thing  the  advertising  manager  wishes  to  fix  when  he  enters 
the  employ  of  a  bank,  is  the  man  to  whom  he  must  refer  his  work. 

The  most  difficult  thing  for  the  advertising  manager  to  overcome 
is  the  criticism  and  interference  of  the  ignoramus.  There  can  be  no 
objection  to  the  ignoramus,  if  he  would  only  preserve  that  one  decency 
of  ignorance,  a  quiet  tongue. 

Hiuh  'I'''^  ^""^  diplomacy  are  required  in  an  advertising  manager.     But 

i"t  I  have  seen  it  greatly  overdone. 

On  the  other  hand  I  have  known  men  who  had  the  reputatioil  for 
being  brusque  and  blunt  and  frank,  yet  they  had  the  diplomacy  that  got 
them  what  they  set  their  hearts  on.  The  more  I  have  seen  of  the  kind  of 
tact  and  diplomacy  that  gets  a  man  a  reputation  for  being  "tactful  and 
diplomatic,"  the  more  I  am  convinced  that,  like  a  reputation  for  clever- 
ness, it  is  a  thing  to  be  shunned. 

I  never  saw  real  tears  shed  for  a  smooth  man,  did  you? 
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The  one-man  policy  of  management  will  make  a  fairly  capable  man 
do  better  work. 

Just  as  five  cooks  will  spoil  the  best  brew  of  broth'  so  half  a  dozen  ^"^ 
critics  of  an  advertisement  will  knock  the  eternal  life  out  of  any  adver-  Br«ib 
tisement  of  individuality,  of  faith,  of  enthusiasm  and  salesmanship.  No 
business  man  would  think  of  sending  six  salesmen  to  sell  a  bill  of  goods 
to  a  firm,  so  no  advertiser  should  think  for  a  moment  of  taking  an  adver- 
tisement and  trying  to  concentrate  six  or  seven  different  individualJtes 
into  that  printed  salesmanship,  with  any  hope  that  it  will  be  strengthened. 

Just  as  all  the  colors  of  the  solar  spectrum,  when  reproduced  one  with 
another,  will  produce  white — which  in  itself  conveys  no  idea  of  color — 
so  a  half-dozen  individualities  rolled  into  one  advertisement,  produce  a 
colorless  appeal  that  is  really  no  advertisement  at  all. 

There  is  the  other  type  of  advertising  manager  who  writes  all  the  ^!"'" 
advertisements,  makes  all  the  contracts,  gets  out  all  the  printing,  runs 
the  supply  department,  answers  all  the  inquiries  resulting  from  adver- 
tising, sends  out  the  follow-up,  and  in  fact,  attends  to  all  the  details  with 
the  assistance  of  the  young  lady  stenographer  and  the  office  boy. 

This  manager  is  the  average  type  of  today,  receiving  from  $750  to 
$1,500  a  year,  and  will  probably  come  in  increasing  numbers  as  financial 
advertising  increases.  He  tries  to  do  too  much,  largely  because  he  has 
to,  and  it  is  because  of  an  overweight  of  details  that  so  many  bank  adver- 
tising campaigns  lack  in  proper  proportion,  comprehensiveness  and  char- 
acter, and  are  so  poorly  done. 

In  order  to  know  exactly  what  an  advertising  manager  is,  let  us 
see  what  he  should  control  and  give  some  reasons  why,  as  we  proceed : 

The  Selection  of  Mediums:     Because  he  knows  what  people  he  "!»'  ^ 
wants  to  reach  and  what  publications  reach  these  people.     If  the  man-  n, 
agement  have  any  publications  they  want  to  use,  "for  business  reasons," 
such  publications  should  be  charged  to  the  "charities  account," 

The  Handlikg  of  All  Printing  Orders:  The  manager  prob- 
ably knows  more  about  printing  than  any  one  in  the  instilution.  and  is  in 
a  better  position  to  get  right  prices,  right  service  and  right  effects  than 
the  man  who  buys  the  desks  and  the  ink.  Printing  should  include  all 
printing  that  gets  to  the  public  in  any  form.  The  hank's  printing  is 
advertising  just  as  much  as  is  its  building. 
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The  Preparation  of  All  Copy  for  All  Advertising,  An- 
nouncements, Statements,  Etc.;  All  this  matter  can  be  given  an 
effective  advertising  turn  in  phrasing  and  dress. 

No  Interview  or  Statement  Should  Be  Given  Out  Without 
His  Knowledge:  An  interview  with  the  president  of  the  bank  may 
directly  contradict  the  statement  of  a  circular  letter  or  a  newspaper  adver- 
tisement. On  the  other  hand,  the  newspaper  and  magazine  space  and  the 
circular  letters  might  be  used  to  advantage  in  backing  up  the  ideas  or 
statements  in  the  interviews. 

Keep  Him  in  Touch  With  the  Policy  of  the  Institution; 
He  and  the  cashier  should  work  together  in  constant  and  congenial 
accord,  because  they  represent  the  selling  department  of  the  institution. 

Control  of  the  Supplies  of  Printing  and  Advertising:  In 
order  that  he  niay  not  be  hampered  by  the  lack  of  co-operation  between 
his  de^  and  suppUes. 

Control  of  the  Incoming  Inquiries  and  the  Outgoing  Adver- 
tising :  This  is  essential  to  the  successful  pursuit  of  his  plan  of  campaign. 
He  must  know  what  the  people,  are  writing  about,  what  they  say,  how 
they  say  it,  thereby  accurately  estimating  if  the  advertising  is  having  the 
exact  effect  he  is  aiming  to  produce.  He  must  know  how  these  inquiries 
are  being  treated  and  be  able  to  change  the  treatment  as  the  record  of 
tangible  results  shows  is  necessary. 

Control  All  Special  Distributions,  the  Purchase  of  Novel- 
ties and  Their  Uses:  These  things  are  a  part  of  his  campaign  and  he 
must  stand  or  fall  on  the  measure  of  success  of  his  work.  Therefore,  he 
should  know  what  he  is  doing  and  dictate  how  it  is  done. 

Access  to  the  Controlling  Spirit  of  the  Bank  and  Have  the 
Full  Confidence  of  His  Employers:  He  must  at  all  times  talk  "by 
the  card."  This  is  a  day  of  confidences.  People  demand  a  ground  for 
the  confidence  you  ask  them  to  extend.  You  must  grant  them  facts  and 
figures  and  you  must  make  them  read  what  you  offer.  The  advertising 
manager  must  live  and  plan  and  execute  close  to  the  heart  of  a  business 
before  he  can  be  expected,  nay,  before  it  is  possible  for  him,  to  reflect 
the  business  exactly  as  it  is. 

t  St  As  we  have  seen  what  the  advertising  manager  must  control  in 

'  *•  order  to  be  able  to  organize  a  campaign,  in  order  to  put  forth  the  full 
power  of  the  organization  and  capital  back  of  him,  to  compel  and  hold 
public  attention,  let  us  now  look  at  what  he  does  with  all  this  power. 
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He  plans  his  campaign.  That  approved,  with  its  expenditures,  he 
proceeds  to  execute. 

If  the  campaign  is  a  large  one  for  a  large  banking  concern  spending  h* 
thousands  of  dollars,  he  will  probably  call  on  artists  and  printers  and  ^^ 
writers  to  execute  booklets  which  are  to  receive  wide  circulation  at  cer- 
tain stages  of  the  campaign. 

He  calls  on  advertising  agencies  and  publications  for  rates  on  adver- 
tising in  a  certain  list  of  magazines  for  his  mail  order  work,  going  over 
a  list  for  two  or  more  years,  and  finding  what  ones  his  competitors  have 
been  in  for  the  greatest  length  of  time.  He  studies  his  competitors' 
advertising. 

He  knows  the  public  of  the  different  national  or  sectional  mediums. 
He  sees  what  his  competitors  have  said  and  claimed. 

He  decides  to  say  what  they  could  not  or  would  not  say. 

If  he  has  anything  special  to  offer  he  studies  it  and  works  out  his 
points  on  that  special  offering.  Here  is  where  frequent  consultUtions 
with  the  cashier  come  in. 

In  the  meantime,  too,  he  is  organizing  a  supply  department,  install-  ^>*  ^'> 
ing  a  filing  system,  subscribing  to  a  clipping  bureau   for  articles  and 
interviews  on  questions  affecting  banking.    He  is  breaking  in  an  assistant 
to  look  after  the  detail  of  these  things,  and  to  carry  forward  the  plans 
for  receiving,  tabulating,  and  handling  the  inquiries  and  data. 

He  hears  of  a  labor  agitator  over  in  the  factory  district  who  is 
telling  the  foreigners  "the  banks  are  robbing  the  poor,  piling  up  big 
surpluses,  profits  from  the  money  they  are  supposed  to  keep  for  you." 

He  writes  an  interview  with  "a  prominent  business  man,"  who  tells 
the  pl^in  people  "a  few  plain  truths"  about  how  the  banks  keep  the 
people's  money,  what  they  do  to  protect  it  in  times  of  stress,  how  they 
make  it  possible  for  one  dollar  to  do  the  work  of  ten — what  would 
happen  if  every  one  held  on  to  his  dollar — and  he  sees  that  the  news- 
paper with  the  largest  following  in  the  district,  prints  it.  If  it  is  "too 
crowded"  it  goes  in  some  other  paper,  and  arranges  for  the  ciratlation 
department  to  send  a  few  thousand  copies  into  that  district. 

The  new   advertising  manager  may  give  you   "the  creeps"    right   n  m*? 
here.    You  do  not  seem  to  know  that  the  very  poor  are  generally  very  cup.T«p 
ignorant.     You  can  not  appeal  to  their  reason,  for  they  do  not  reason. 
The  effective  advertising  is  clap-trap,  "hot-air,"  balderdash,  anything 
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mean  you  may  wish  to  call  it,  but  the  more  sentimentally  cheap  it  may 
be  in  appeal,  the  more  likely  it  is  to  reach  their  intelligence,  and  obtain 
returns. 

Study  the  methods  of  the  circus,  the  cheap  theatre,  the  cheap  depart- 
ment store. 

Study  the  principle  on  which  their  advertising  is  developed. 

Don't  be  surprised  if  your  advertising  manager  develops  one  line 
of  copy,  illustrations  and  type  arrangement,  for  your  commercial  depos- 
itors and  quite  another  for  your  savings  bank  work  among  the  poor. 

This  helps  to  ease  the  situation. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  booklets  are  being  prepared  on.  the 
different  services  offered  by  his  institution.  If  it  is  a  trust  company  as 
well  as  commercial  and  savings  bank,  there  are  booklets  on  Trusteeships, 
Real  Estate,  Savings,  Safe  Deposits,  and  probably  a  half  dozen  others. 

Between  times  he  receives  the  ever-present  advertising  solicitor  who 
has  his  story  to  tell  and  will  not  be  denied.  The  manager  does  not  want 
to  deny  him,  listens,  weighs,  bargains,  and  docs  business  according  to 
his  plan. 

He  probably  gets  little  chance  to  write  his  copy  at  the  office,  because 
the  day  is  one  of  execution  and  interviewing. 

r  Each  day  his  assistant  lets  him  know  what  amount  was  let  for 

contracts,  and  what  balance  of  the  appropriation  remains  unexpended. 

In  the  morning  he  comes  to  his  work  with  a  lot  of  proof  be  has 
read  in  the  quiet  of  his  own  home,  to  find  that  the  president  is  very  ill. 
He  gets  the  newspapers  on  the  'phone  and  dictates  a  statement  that  will 
allay  nervousness  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  interested  in  some  of  the 
president's  outside  interests.  By  this  time  he  has  decided  what  he  wilF 
do  with  the  magazine  advertising,  and  lets  his  contract  with  an  adver- 
tising agency  of  known  standing  and  capable  of  giving  him  some  help  in 
his  work  of  designing  and  arranging  magazine  copy. 

The  newspaper  copy  has  already  started,  and  the  question  of  special 
distribution  of  circular  matter  and  letters  among  the  savings  deposit  lists 
must  be  settled. 

This  means  getting  the  lists  and  preparing  special  letters.  His  cam- 
paign has  already  been  mapped  out,  hence  he  knows  to  whom  he  wishes 
to  go.  and  where  they  are.     He  goes  over  the  territory  some  day  after 
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banking  hours,  to  "size  it  up"  and  decide  on  the  best  method  of  distri-  h.  e™ 
button;  i.  e.,  by  mail  or  distributor,  probably  he  decides  in  favor  of  Uncle  ou-Fmn 
Sam. 

He  has  to  send  out  the  monthly  "reader'  for  the  banking  publica- 
tion, submit  to  an  interview  the  cashier  is  too  busy  to  grant,  on  the  sale 
of  the  municipal  bonds,  and  find  out  why  it  is  not  possible  to  get  a  special 
water-marked  brand  of  linen  ledger  stock  in  the  city. 

In  the  end  this  is  but  a  part  of  his  day's  labors,  for  he  is  supposed  to 
do  something  each  day  that  will  keep  his  institution  fixed  in  the  favorable 
regard  of  the  people  regardless  of  what  its  officers  may  be  or  do. 

If  a  local  paper  should  come  out  with  an  interview  with  the  rival 
bank  president  on  the  state  of  local  finances,  or  the  crop  report,  he  is  to 
blame,  even  if  the  same  paper  the  day  before  had  twice  as  much  and 
four  times  as  effective  an  interview  on  a  subject  of  much  wider  interest. 

So  much  for  the  activity  of  the  advertising  manager  in  an  institu- 
tion whose  appropriation  and  the  magnitude  of  whose  affairs  seem  to 
warrant  the  expense.  That  comparatively  few  financial  concerns  employ 
a  man  capable  of  handling  such  detail,  or  who  has  the  initiative  to  con- 
duct a  work  such  as  outlined,  is  admitted. 

It  is  described  here  more  to  show  what  is  ahead  of  the  financial   ^^'* 
advertiser  whose  campaign  will  be  outlined  and  conducted  on  the  lines  Yoa 
of  the  successful  advertiser  in  other  lines  of  business. 

The  advertising  man's  attitude  towards  his  work  and  his  subject  is 
another  very  important  phase  of  this  general  topic. 

The  advertising  man  sells  his  ability,  his  experience  and  his  en- 
thusiasm as  a  commodity,  just  as  the  lawyer  or  doctor  does  his  pro- 
fessional services. 

The  "fundamental  aim  of  advertising  is  to  influence  the  minds  of  ^"^ 
other  people.  The  man  who  does  that,  although  he  be  engaged  in 
trade,  raises  the  standard  of  what  he  is  doing  to  the  same  lofty  mental 
plane  formerly  occupied  exclusively  by  the  professions.  The  man  who 
masters  the  power  of  advertising  as  applied  to  his  own  business  must 
possess  and  exercise  every  quality  that  would  make  him  a  success  as  a 
professional  man."* 

Let  us  accept  these  things  no  longer  questioned  by  those  who  hai'e 
felt  the  power  of  the  man  who  successfully  wields  the  power  of  adver- 
tising. 
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T  THE  RISK  of  repetition  I  venture  to  quote  from  the  words  of 
•■  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  successful  advertisers  of  this  country: 

It  would   be   instructive   and   interesting  to   compute   the   loss   to   advertisers 
!r       resulting  from  their  disposition   to  insist  upon  dictating  to   advisers.     The  figures. 

An    advertiser    ought    to   possess    either    faith    or    knowledge — faith   in    the 

party  he  selects  to  handle  his  advertising,  or  the  requisite  knowledge  to  instruct 
him.  Some  do;  some  do  not.  It  is  simply  a  question  of  money.  Such  as  prefer 
to  remunerate  themselves  for  ill-judged  interference  with  lessened  advertising 
returns  can,  of  course,  afford  to  continue  to  direct  where  they  do  not  kiiow.  Some 
advertising  experts  will  not  submit  to  dictation  from  advertisers  against  their 
interests;  many  so-called  experts  and  many  agents  will.  The  business  man  who 
insists  upon  specifying  some  of  the  vital  details  of  his  advertising  would  not 
presume  to  thus  dictate  to  his  lawyer  or  his  doctor,  neither  of  whom  practises  a 
more  exact  profession  than  do  advertising  experts. 

There  is  a  large  margin  of  unproductive  money  expended  in  advertising.  In 
the  light  of  the  present  position  of  advertising  as  a  science  and  an  art,  and  in  the 
light  of  the  number  of  available  experts  who  are  known  to  thoroughly  understand 
the  business,  this  margin  of  loss  must  be  charged  directly  to  the  advertisers  them- 
selves.   They  should  either  know  how  or  use  their  adviser's  know-how. 

I  do  not  think  I  have  been  unusually  autobiographical  in  what  I 
have  said  about  advertising  managers  or  their  work,  but  I  am  certain 
this  question  is  of  sufficiently  general  im|K)rtance  to  warrant  attention. 

I  have  discussed  this  question  with  hundreds  of  advertising  man- 
agers, who  have,  almost  without  exception,  agreed  on  the  one  point;  i.  e., 
the  difficulty  of  getting  the  advertiser  to  do  the  right  thing  at  the  right 
time. 

In  my  youth  I  studied  law  and  found  the  same  principle  of  desire 
to   follow   their   own    ideas    if   it    ruined   the   lawyer.     Today    I    hear 
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doctors  say  the  same  thing.  I  venture  that  a  very  large  percentage  of 
medical  cases,  not  necessarily  fatal,  are  lost  through  the  apparently 
inborn  desire  to  do  the  things  professional  skill,  experience  and  knowl- 
edge condemn  as  wrong. 

On  the  other  hand  the  successful  advertising  specialist  is  gaining  in 
independence  in  these  matters. 

He  will  not  suffer  dictation  on  matters  wherein  he  knows  his  way  is 
best. 

He  cannot  afford  to  do  it. 

If  any  campaign  fails  "it  is  the  advertising  man's  fault."  ^ ^* 

If  it  wins,  at  best,  he  is  but  the  instrument  of  success. 

After  fifteen  years  of  failure  and  some  success,  I  know  what  I  say  is 
true,  and  if  you  ask  any  twenty  advertising  men  who  have  had  an  aver- 
age of  ten  years'  experience,  and  now  make  over  $6,000  a  year  apiece, 
they  will  tell  you  the  same  thing. 

The  banker  must  be  prepared  to  be  taught  or  to  teach. 

If  the  banker  wants  to  learn  his  own  lessons,  pay  for  his  own  expe- 
rience, he  can  buy  a  nice,  tame,  tabby-cat  of  a  writer  who,  while  some- 
what run  down  at  the  heel  and  out  at  the  elbows,  will  patiently  write 
copy  and  try  to  "do  the  advertising,"  while  the  banker  revels  in  the 
uncertainties  of  the  game  to  his  heart's  content. 

Any  manager,  however,  who  has  a  name  to  lose,  will  gladly  obey 
the  instructions  of  the  banker  who  knows  more  than  he.  In  fact,  just  in 
proportion  as  a  manager  refuses  to  permit  interference  with  the  vital 
principles  of  a  campaign,  you  may  estimate  his  knowledge,  soundness  of 
judgment  and  value. 

It  isn't  pigheadedness,  mulishness,  or  swell-headed  vanity.  It  is 
just  plain  common  sense.  You  cannot  run  a  bank  with  a  board  of  direc- 
tors who  don't  know  a  good  loan  from  a  bad  one. 

Apropos,  on  one  occasion,  John  E.  Powers  had  taken  occasion  to  tell  'wint 
John  Wanamaker  some  brutally  frank  things  about  the  great  merchant's  ■wmm. 
methods  of  advertising. 

"You  are  the  most  impudent  man  I  ever  saw,"  hotly  remarked  Mr. 
Wanamaker. 
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"I  am  sure  you  didn't  hire  me  for  my  manners,"  calmly  replied  Mr. 
Powers,  and  there  was  no  more  discussion  on  that  point, 

■  If  you  are  a  cashier  with  direction  of  the  bookkeeping  systems, 
how  long  would  you  stay  if  your  board  were  to  constantly  change  your 
methods,  dictate  your  systems  and  pettifog  over  your  details? 

This  principle  doesn't  touch  the  question  of  loyalty. 

The  advertising  profession  as  a  profession  is  made  up  of  as  loyal  a 
class  of  men  as  ever  blazed  the  way  to  a  demand,  or  worked  eighteen 
hours  a  day  to  make  things  "go."  Such  men  must  be  loyal,  they  must 
believe  in  their  employer  and  his  proposition;  tjecause  enthusiasm  and 
fire  and  confidence  are  what  they  feed  on,  what  their  mental  energies 
and  fecundity  must  have  as  food  and  drink. 
H*  Knowi  They  are  generally,  however,  men  who  know  the  public  in  a  different 

DirarutiT  way  from  the  way  the  banker  knows  it.  The  advertising  man  knows  it 
off  parade,  in  the  quiet  of  the  home,  at  the  library  table — human  nature 
in  the  bare. 

His  duty,  his  mission,  his  necessity  is  to  know  these  things. 

He  does  know  them. 

Witness  the  increase  of  advertising,  from  millions  to  a  billion,  and 
the  corresponding  increase  of  advertising  men. 

Is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  if  there  were  not  something  new.  and 
odd  and  exceptional  in  this  profession  of  advertising,  that  some  men 
would  be  drawing  salaries  of  $35,000  a  year,  and  hundreds  more  $5,000 
and  better? 

The  average  advertising  man  spends  nearly  all  of  the  first  year 
in  laying  plans  an<i  getting  his  principals  to  adopt  them.  Half  or  more  of 
the  time  is  wasted  because  of  the  arguments  and  proofs  necessary  to  gain 
confidence. 

This  does  not  prevail  in  any  other  of  the  professions  whose  vital 
principles  are  no  more  fixed  than  those  of  advertising. 

If  yon  are  going  to  spend  $500.  do  it  yourself,  if  you  are  going  to 
spend  $5,000,  hire  experience. 
u  Too  If  you  are  going  to  spend  $50,000  you  can  afford  to  spend  $6,000 

to  $7,500  for  an  advertising  manager  and  Ins  department,  who  will  save 
from  twenty  to  fifty  per  cent,  of  your  appropriation,  because  he  will  cut 
down  the  wastage  of  poor  methods  and  ignorance. 
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He  is  a  sharpshooter ;  he  knows  all  about  the  gun,  the  powder  and 
shot,  the  range,  the  sights,  the  wind  allowances  and  the  target.  Don't 
get  excited  if  he  stands  up  when  you  think  he  should  lie  down,  or  if  he 
sits  cross-legged  when  you  think,  he  should  crawl  sinuously  on  his  belly. 

It  is  his  work. 

Back  him,  swear  by  him  and  when  he  makes  a  bull's-eye,  applaud 
him.  You  are  coming  in  for  some  of  the  applause,  too,  for  wasn't 
it  your  far-sighted  acumen  that  picked  this  wonder  out  of  the  mass  of 
applicants  ? 

He  knows  when  he  has  made  a  hit — he  heard  the  bell  ring,  saw  the 
flag  wave. 

You  are  not  fooling  him  in  the  least  by  making  remarks  about  "luck"' 
and  "good  fortune."  There  are  banks  who  would  give  $10,000  a  year 
to  a  "lucky"  business  getter. 

A  man  who  can  get  business  for  a  bank  by  the  means  of  printers'  ^  ^ 
ink  is  nobody's  fool  and  don't  let  the  idea  possess  you  that  because  he  r»i 
does  it  "with  mere  words  on  paper,"  that  he  is  to  be  classed  with  the 
other  men  of  ink  of  your  acquaintance. 

If  you  think  so,  try  one  of  them  on  the  job  and  then  come  back  after 
you  have  bought  your  experience. 

Of  course  every  man  who  calls  himself  an  advertising  expert  isn't 

one. 

As  in  anything  else,  '"What  has  he  done?"  should  solve  the 
problem. 

I  am  a  believer  in  the  man  who  has  done  things,  as  the  man  who  will 
continue  to  do  things. 

There  is  a  type  of  advertising  man  who  differs  from  the  average  a 

advertising  manager,  who  makes  a  business  of  advising  with  advertisers  ^"  . 
and  advertising  men,  in  laying  plans,  writing  and  designing  advertising 
matter,  and  of  rearranging  plans  already  in  process  of  execution.  These 
men  are  free  lances.  They  do  not  place  advertising  as  an  agent.  They 
do  not  give  one  concern  or  its  advertising,  all  of  their  time.  They  earn 
and  command  handsonte  fees.  The  average  are  idea  men,  scheme 
conjurers,  who  are  better  in  the  devising  of  striking,  forceful  an<l 
convincing  copy  and  the  arrangement  of  result-producing  plans,  than  in 
the  execution  of  them,  lacking  the  patience  for  that  attention  to  minute 
detail  which  is  necessary  to  an  economical  and  fruitful  result. 
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Bow  nmr  Others,  by  dividing  their  time  among  two  or  more  advertisers  pro- 

cure much  larger  incomes  than  any  one  advertiser  could  afford  to  pay 
them,  and  leave  details  to  assistants  or  the  managers  who  give  their 
exclusive  attention  to  one  concern. 

Ten  years  ago  few  advertisers  employed  advertising  managers,  and 
the  few  were  the  large  general  advertisers  and  the  department  stores. 
The  smaller  advertisers  using  the  general  mediums,  were  satisfied  with 
the  services  of  the  solicitors  for  advertising  agencies.  The  small  retail 
advertisers  looked  after  the  little  which  they  did,  with  the  assistance 
of  a  clerk  or  the  printer,  and  the  representative  of  the  local  newspaper. 

The  competition  gradually  forced  a  recognition  of  the  value  of  good 
copy,  and  good  copy  did  not,  as  it  does  not  now,  drip  oflf  the  "point  of 
every  man's  pen.  The  smaller  advertiser  commenced  to  realize  that  he  . 
could  not  hope  to  compete  with  the  larger  rival  in  size  of  advertisements 
because  that  meant  increase  of  expenditure  in  almost  exact  proportion 
to  increased  size  of  space  used. 

He  commenced  to  pay  something  more  for  the  brains  that  went  into 
that  space. 

Ha  ouu  He  realized  that  it  was  attractive,  interesting  and  convincing  copy 

K«>iiMtioii  he  needed  and  that  it  was  just  that  kind  he  could  not  prepare. 

During  the  middle  of  the  '90s  hundreds  of  young  men  who  could 
write,  and  hundreds  who  thought  they  could  write  good  copy,  sprang 
up  all  over  the  country  and  "Printer's  Ink,"  the  weekly  advertising  pub- 
lication, carried  columns  of  their  announcements,  exploiting  their  talents 
in  no  uncertain  manner.  Thousands  of  advertisers  answered  these 
advertisements  and  got  returns  from  their  patronage  according  to  their 
deserts.  These  ad-writcrs,  advertising  specialists,  were,  in  the  main, 
advertising  men  out  of  a  job.  Tt  was  during  this  period  that  the  term 
"advertising  expert"  fell  into  disrepute  and  eventual  disuse,  because  men 
txjlstered  up  a  little  talent  with  a  big  title,  as  men  have  done  before  in  all 
lines  and  walks  of  life. 

A  This  was  a  natural  evolution.    Advertisers  were  not  yet  educated  to 

Ewi^h^  the  economy  of  an  advertising  manager,  and  sought  lo  get  the  necessary 
talent  at  a  cheap  rate,  thinking  that  it  was  a  mere  matter  of  a  literary 
trick  or  turn  of  expression,  that  some  men  had  and  others  did  not.  They 
did  not  see  the  relation  of  advertising  to  their  business,  but  only  its 
relation  to  all  business.  They  thought  Fate  had  endowed  some  men 
with  the  power  to  pull  the  public  into  stores,  without  relation  to  anything 
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that  store  was.  Gradually,  however,  we  note  the  disappearance  of  these 
"experts"  and  "specialists,"  and  we  find  the  best  of  them  today  holding 
positions  of  trust  and  influence  with  advertisers,  with  agencies,  or  con- 
ducting, in  a  few  instances,  agencies  or  businesses  of  their  own. 

The  advertising  speciahst  is  still  a  part  of  the  profession.    He  lias  s.  hu 
a  place,  and  a  very  important  place,  in  the  advertising  ecctnomy. 

So  long  as  the  practice  of  the  art  of  advertising  shall  call  for  a 
special  experience  and  a  special  type  of  literary  salesmanship,  there  will 
be  men  who,  by  nature  and  exceptional  training  and  experience,  will  be 
able  to  be  of  a  very  practical  benefit  to  their  less  talented  and  experienced 
brother  or  advertiser.  Just  as  there  are  doctors  who  do  little  but  consult 
with  the  busy  geneial  practitioners;  just  as  there  are  lawyers  who  rarely 
enter  a  court  room  but  counsel  litigants  and  other  lawyers;  just  as  there 
are  engineers  whose  chief  work  is  the  direction  of  great  enterprises 
through  other  engineers,  so  there  are  advertising  men  who  are  most 
valuable  to  themselves  and  their  profession  through  their  ability  to  show 
advertising  men  and  advertisers  what  is  good  or  bad  in  plans  or 
performances, 

The  principle  on  which  the  advertising  specialist  worked  at  first  was 
wrong. 

He  was  too  liable  to  make  all  his  clients  a  reflection  of  himself;  he  At  Fint 
substituted  his  own  personality  and  view  point  for  that  of  his  client,  2^^™" 
although  he  studied  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  the  personality  and 
character  of  his  client  and  the  latter's  business. 

But  the  advertising  specialist  tried  to  do  too  much,  and  did  too 
little.  As  has  been  pointed  out  before  in  another  chapter,  every  advertis- 
ing proposition  must  grow  from  within  outwardly,  and  not  conversely. 
The  specialist  must  always  he<an  outsider,  whose  talents,  experience  and 
capacity  are  valuable  only  as  they  are  intelligently  employed. 

Given  a  booklet  to  write  on  the  best  w  ay  to  use  the  Guardian  Trust 
Company  of  Podunk,  he  can  be  found  useful  and  valuable  in  taking  the 
material  and  facts  furnished  by  the  company  and  molding  them  into  a 
readable  and  interesting  form,  provided  he  understands  something  about 
trust  company  work,  and  has  a  grasp  of  the  real  potential  facts  that  have 
produced  a  character,  reputation  and  business  for  the  Guardian. 

The  successful  specialist  is  primarily  an  analyst;  he  has  ''a  nose  for 
facts  and  news,"  and  this  requisite  has  caused  many  newspaper  "feature 
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writers"  to  drift  into  the  work.  They  have  become  strong  copy  men 
in  many  cases.  Advertising  managers  seek  such  men  out  and  buy  ideas 
for  street  car  cards,  magazine  advertisements,  posters  and  booklets. 
Frequently  successful  managers  are  not  men  of  copy  ideas,  when  this 
is  the  condition  the  specialist  of  certain  type  gets  his  chance. 

^^^  The  advertisers  of  Sapolio,  Pears'  Soap,  and  the  breakfast  foods, 

buy  ideas,  finished  or  crude.  The  advertising  agencies  buy  from  out- 
siders many  of  the  ideas  they  hand  their  clients.  Frequently  an  agency 
will  fail  to  produce  a  line  of  copy  or  designs  to  suit  an  important  client, 
then  the  specialists  are  called  in  and  new  minds  with  a  fresh  viewpoint 
are  brought  to  bear  on  the  subject.  That  it  pays  is  best  shown  in  the 
fact  that  the  tribe  of  specialists  flourishes  and  waxes  stronger. 

Other  specialists  make  a  feature  of  certain  hnes  of  business.  For 
instance  one  man  in  Philadelphia  is  reputed  to  make  $4,000.00  to 
$6,000.00  a  year  writing  and  designing  hardware  and  mechanical  special- 
ties advertising.  Being  a  mechanical  engineer  but  having  a  talent  for 
writing  and  salesmanship,  he  has  made  a  certain  success  of  it. 

^"'  Another  man   in   New    York  confines   his   work   to  planning  and 

Work  preparing  the  matter  for  foilow-up  campaigns.  His  time,  with  that  of 
several  assistants,  is  wholly  occupied  with  such  work,  mainly  in  the 
service  of  mail-order  houses.  A  very  close  examination  of  his  methods 
would  reveal  that  he  had  an  enormous  mail  from  other  houses,  which  he 
sifted  for  good  ideas.  He  would  be  found  traveling  among  mail  order 
houses,  getting  an  idea  here,  a  form  there,  a  system  somewhere  else  and 
then  applying,  changing,  prunijig,  acting  as  a  clearing  house  for  his 
customers.  Certainly  such  a  service  is  worth  the  money  it  commands 
and  receives. 

Another  writer,  much  advertised  as  the  originator  of  "reason-why" 
copy,  which  was  a  shrewd  trade-marking  of  an  old  idea  used  by  adver- 
tisers since  adverlising  began,  had  an  affidavit  made  by  a  reputable  pub- 
lisher that  he  received  $2,500  for  an  analysis  and  plan  of  campaign  and 
ten  advertisements,  from  the  customers  whom  he  desired  to  serve. 
«.«»  T\\is  same  man  received  $1,000  for  an  opinion  on  the  methods  of 

opinioD   advertising  in  use  or  proposed  by  an  advertiser.     He  received  from  $100 
to  $150  for  writing  a  single  page  majjazine  advertisement. 

It  is  said  that  the  elder  Powers  received  Sioo  and  expenses  a  day 
for  his  work,  and  he  started  when  he  got  rea<ly  and  left  otT  when  it 
pleased  him.     Other  specialists,  such  as  Bates  and  Fowler.  charge<l  simi- 
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lar  sums  and  afterwards  made  a  written  report  embodying  tiieir  observa- 
tions and  suggestions. 

This  type  of  specialist,  however,  has  now  almost  disappeared,  and 
has  given  place  to  the  man  who  is  called  in  when  specific  work,  such  as 
laying  out  a  newspaper  or  magazine  campaign-,  or  a  catalog,  or  booklet, 
is  contemplated. 

These  men  are  not  quite  so  generally  advertised  as  formerly,  and   ti»t 
are  speciahzing  in  certain  fields. 

One  makes  a  specialty  of  preparing  hardware  or  mail  order  cata- 
logs for  the  press.  He  charges  $io  a'day  and  expenses;  another  gets  $25 
a  day  and  expenses,  including  himself  and  an  assistant,  but  pays  his 
assistant's  salary.  He  will  not  consider  any  engagement  for  a  less  p'^riod 
than  eight  weeks. 

There  are  others  who  specialize  in  drug  advertising.  Some  of  these, 
'.is  is  eminently  proper,  are  graduates  of  pharmacy  schools,  others  grad- 
uate chemists,  and  as  such  capable  of  understanding  the  technical  necessi- 
ties of  their  work.  A  few  drug  and  drug  specialty  concerns  have 
graduate  doctors  at  the  head  of  their  advertising  departments,  or  have 
professional  advisers.  The  more  successful- houses,  among  those  who 
advertise  the  medicines  to,  the  people,  have  trained  advertising  men  who 
may  have  nothing  but  a  layman's  knowledge  of  the  technical  part  of 
manufacture. 

Since  1902  several  concerns  have  arisen  who  make  a  specialty  of  ^™* 
bank  and  financial  advertising.  These  concerns  have  played  a  role  of  B»Ki>iiu 
greatly  varying  importance  in  the  making  of  financial  advertising.  There 
is  no  man  of  commanding  success,  if  we  except  the  bizarre  results 
achieved  by  Lawson,  who  has  become  identified  with  financial  advertising, 
such  as  we  see  in  the  mail  order  field,  the  line  of  retail  dry  goods,  the 
marketing  of  drug  specialties  and  in  the  work  of  creating  a  market  for 
manufactured  specialties  of  various  kinds. 

Mr.  Vanderlip  of  the  City  National  Bank  of  New  York  has  always 
had  a  keen  sense  of  the  value  of  publicity,  but  he  has  been  the  voice  of 
one  institution. 

There  have  been  others  who  have  molded  public  sentiment,  but 
always  for  certain  definite  interests  by  whom  they  were  in  permanent 
employment.  The  financial  advertising  specialist,  with  his  wide  scope, 
his  unlimited  field  for  action,  is  yet  to  come.     It  will  hardly  be  many 
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years  before  he  will  be  a  well  recognized  force  in  all  great  campaigns, 
and  as  such  sought  by  many  smaller  interests  which  do  not  desire  to  lose 
money  by  imwise  investment  in  a  game  of  which  it  will  cease  to  be  a 
shame  to  acknowledge  they  know  little. 

There  are  other  specialists  who  will  criticise  your  advertisements 
charging  from  $2  to  $^5  paid  in  advance.  I  have  known  times  when 
they  sent  full  value,  but  frequently  it  is  payment  for  a  "letter  of  advice,"' 
the  burden  of  which  is  "let  me  prepare  your  advertising," 

I  When  you  consider  that  you  can  get  the  opinions  of  many  of  the 

people  to  whom  you  are  addressing  your  efforts,  whose  opinions  make  or 
mar  your  business,  for  nothing  or,  at  least,  for  the  payment  of  a  small 
sum,  you  can  understand  that  such  specialists  are  hardly  to  be  considered 
as  practicing  advertising  as  the  best  would  have  it. 

There  is  another  specialist  in  the  advertising  field  who  is  becoming 
more  valuable  as  printing  becomes  more  artistic,  the  printing  specialist. 

His  particular  work  is  to  make  your  printing  attractive  and  to  fit 
the  graphic  dress  to  your  advertising  personality.  It  is  said  there  are 
printing  specialists  in  New  York  and  Chicago  whose  engagements  yield 
profits  of  $7,0CMD  to  $18,000  a  year. 

These  men  operate  in  this  way. 

Presuming  that  you  desire  a  booklet  that  shall  tlescribe  your  institu- 
tion anti  its  service,  as  a  preliminary,  you  indicate  in  an  interview  or  by 
letter  the  sum  you  wish  to  pay  and  in  going  over  the  samples  of  booklets 
proffered,  let  him  know  what  particular  style  of  work  impresses  you  most 
favorably. 

'  Dummies  are  then  prepared  by  the  specialist,  with  a  view  to  giving 

you  a  physical  suggestion  of  his  ideas. 

Possibly  you  select  one  ni  the  two  or  three  suggested.  Prices  are 
then  forwarded  on  the  idea,  in  rjuantitics  you  desire.  These  prices  are 
probably  given  in  several  different  ways.  After  accepting  the  price  and 
the  dummy  you  wish,  you  arc  then  in  a  fair  way  to  get  the  best  results. 

Sometimes  it  happens,  many  dummies  are  submitted  before  the 
satisfactory  one  is  obtained. 

The  question  may  lie  asked :  In  what  way  <loes  this  differ  from  the 
printer  who  submits  ideas  and  dummies? 
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In  this:  The  specialist  has  the  pick  of  the  artists,  writers  and  plants  * 
of  a  great  city,  and  the  printer  of  a  commercial  necessity,  wishes  to  sell 
the  product  of  his  own  particular  organization. 

The  printing  specialist  gives  the  art  designing  to  an  artist  whose 
particular  talents  and  workmanship  it  is  thought  will  just  fit  your 
requirements. 

The  specialist  can  get  you  any  effect  you  want  and  at  almost  any 
price  you  are  willing  to  pay.  His  product  is  highly  diversified  in 
character,  style  and  arrangement  because  his  system  is  flexible.  This 
very  flexibility,  however,  is  sometimes  lacking  in  grasp  and  comprehen- 
siveness, and  runs  to  superficiality. 

General  advertisers — or  advertisers  handling  a  standard  product,  or  E,p«rt«  in 
in  exceptional  cases  where  the  specialist  can  produce  the  services  of  expert  "^rv-'^t:^ 
writers  on  your  own  particular  subject — can  frequently  obtain  exceptional 
results  in  typographic,  artistic  and  literary  features. 

Indeed  it  is  told  of  a  certain  Chicago  house  in  the  wholesale  clothing 
line  that  on  one  occasion  it  secured  the  services  of  a  specialist  to  "produce 
a  booklet  better  than  the  other  fellow's."  In  this  case  the  "other  fellow" 
had  employed  a  very  clever  advertising  man  who  had  more  talent  than 
conscience.  The  specialist  knew  this  rival  advertising  manager  and 
offered  him  a  nice  fat  fee  if  he  would  write  a  booklet  that  would  "throw 
his  previous  effort  in  the  shade." 

The  offer  was  accepted  and  the  idea  and  copy  in  due  course  was 
presented,  accepted  and  published.  The  parties  to  the  contract  were 
highly  pleased  and  I  venture  that  this  is  the  first  publication  of  the  story. 

So  far  I  have  treated  of  the  specialist  who  has  an  office  and  a  more 
or  less  complete  business  organization  to  look  after  his  work. 

There  are  an  army  of  men  and  women  in  New  York,  fewer  in  ""  "* 
Chicago,  and  now  and  then  one  or  two  in  Boston  and  St.  Louis  and  the  k,„  ^n, 
smaller  cities,  who  write  special  articles  for  magazines  and  newspapers 
and  sell  ideas  for  cartoons.  Then  there  are  the  professional  puzzle 
makers;  the  man  who  poses  models  and  makes  photographs  to  illustrate 
advertisements;  the  man  who  writes  stories  with  a  more  or  less  deft 
reference  to  your  bank  or  the  brand  of  cheese  you  make;  there  is  the 
professional  fashion  designer,  and  the  man  who  will  count  money  in  your 
show  window;  also,  the  artist  who  will  make  "chalk  talks"  on  saving 
money  in  your  window  or  that  of  any  prominent  store. 
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Do  not  think  these  men  and  women  are  of  the  army  of  poor,  hungrj'. 
iii-dressed,   down-at-the-heel   Bohemians,   adventurers,  commercial   cut- 
purses — they  art  not.     Some  of  theni  make  more  in  a  year  than  your 
entire  pay-roll  amounts  to, 
8m"  Men  who  stand  at  the  head  and  front  of  the  profession  such  as  Mr. 

Manly  M.  Gillam,  counselor  to  the  "New  York  Herald"  and  a  half- 
dozen  other  large  interests,  is  supposed  to  have  an  income  of  over  $20,000 
a  year.  There  is  Nathaniel  Fowler,  Jr.,  now  retired  and  living  near 
Boston,  who  has  written  several  books,  and  enjoys  a  very  comfortable 
income  from  the  practice  of  iiis  profession.  There  is  John  E.  Powers. 
the  first  great  retail  advertising  specialist,  who  originated  the  famous 
Wanamaker  style  of  advertising,  whose  income,  so  report  has  it,  was 
close  to  $20,000  a  year.  He  was  also  responsible  for  that  brilliant 
advertising  campaign  for  Muq>hy  Varnishes  and  for  the  advertisements 
that  for  several  years  made  Macbeth  chimneys  the  most  remarkable 
quarter-page  advertisers  in  the  magazines. 

The  specialist  is  a  man  who  is  too  good  an  advertising  man  for  one 
concern  to  afford,  or  he  is  too  iraor  a  one  to  find  a  job. 

Of  the  latter  we  must  always  have  a  greater  or  less  number. 

I  confess  to  a  certain  impatience  with  those  geniuses  who  spring 
fully  equipped  from  the  womb  of  obscurity  to  lead  the  banking  world  into 
the  land  of  Canaan. 

They  see  the  comfortable  activity  of  assured  success,  or  read  the 
fAhles  of  huge  incomes,  and  cupidity  acting  as  the  motive  of  their  effort, 
they  promise  all  things  because,  let  us  say  in  charity,  they  are  ignorant 
of  the  purport  of  their  promises. 
1  suKu  Beware  of  the  specialist  who  has  a  patent,  guaranteed  remedy  for 

amak  any  of  your  advertising  ills  until  he  has  modestly  proceeded  to  familiarize 
himself  with  your  condition,  your  business,  your  environment,  your 
people  and  what  you  can  do. 

The   patent   specific   altitude   should   be    discouraged.     Successful 
financial  advertising  is  not  put  up  in  packages  and  sold  as  merchandise. 
Where  can  the  specialist  be  used  with  safety  and  profit? 
In  the  planning  of  campaigns  after  a  careful  study  of  conditions. 
In  the  preparation  of  copy  after  a  careful  study  of  your  business. 

In  the  organization  of  your  advertising  after  a  study  of  your  purpose 
and  methods. 
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In  tbe  supervision  of  your  advertising  printing,  after  he  knows  the 
people  you  are  after. 

Because  he  knows  these  things  better  than  you  can  know  them, 
because  it  is  his  business  and  because  he  has  succeeded. 

Having  gone  thus  far  in  the  reading  of  this  book,  you  will  admit 
that  you  have  read  many  things  that  seem  true,  and  many  things  that 
seem  new,  and  you  will  probably  admit  that  many  of  the  true  things  are 
new,  to  paraphrase  an  eminent  statesman.  But,  you  will  possibly  admit 
also  that  the  man  who  could  bring  to  your  problems  a  clear-minded  and 
accurate  application  of  the  principles  laid  down  here,  would  probably  be 
worth  a  reasonable  fee,  as  an  insurance  against  failure. 

That  is  why  we  have  the  specialist  in  other  lines  of  advertising,  and 
why  it  is  inevitable  that  he  will  come  in  financial  advertising. 

He  is  valuable,  particularly  to  the  advertiser  who  can  not  afford  to  ^"  ''''™ 
have  the  best  assistance  all  the  time,  yet  who  wants  to  be  started  rij^t  Bria*  Froat 
and  to  have  the  right  road  pointed  out  to  him.    Such  a  man  calls  upon 
experience  in  a  wide  variety  of  things  to  protect  him  from  the  many 
possibilities  of  error  that  confront  the  less  experienced. 

Even  where  regularly  employed  managers  look  after  the  advertising, 
the  specialist  is  now  called  in  to  give  opinions  and  make  siiggestions. 

Managers  do  not  object  to  this,  any  more  than  an  accountant  objects 
to  the  employment  of  the  professional  auditor  who  audits  his  accounts, 
suggests  new  and  shorter  methods  or  more  precise  and  accurate  systems 
of  obtaining  the  facts  and  figures  of  the  business. 

The  specialist  is  the  professional  outside  eye.  He  is  successful  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  accuracy  of  his  knowledge,  the  judicial  quality 
of  his  temperament  and  whether  he  is  a  quack  or  a  real  master  of  his 
profession. 

The  sniallest  bank  can  use  the  speciahst  in  one  particular — to  show  it  wim  u* 
what  the  mosi   successful   bank  advertisers  have  done   and   how   they   cm  dm 
did  it;  to  be  in  at  the  birth   of  the  new  plan   and   to  guide  its  first  ^^ 
faltering  steps.     It  must  always  remain   with  the  bank's  officers  to 
determine  what,  after  all,  will  be  the  bank's  ijolicy,  because  the  policy 
towards  certain  methods  or  styles  of  advertising  will  determine  beyond 
any  doubt,  quite  as  much  as  the  wording  of  the  copy,  the  character  and 
repute  the  bank  will  achieve  in  the  minds  of  its  public. 
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'  There  are  few  advertising  managers  in  banks — there  are  very  few 

specialists  in  financial  advertising — who  by  a  series  of  conspicuous 
successes  may  reasonably  lay  claim  to  being  superior  in  ability  or  char- 
acter to  the  average  man  in  other  branches  of  the  profession.  In  a  line 
where  the  work  is  so  slightly  differentiated  as  it  is  in  the  financial  world, 
it  will  be  a  long  time  before  financial  specialists  will  have  much  to  do.  Of 
course,  there  will  be  a  few  banks  that  will  achieve  distinction  and  power 
through  the  use  of  printers'  ink,  but  it  will  remain  for  the  second  gener- 
ation of  financial  advertising  managers  to  obtain  the  full  measure  of 
success. 

But  when  Harvard  University  installs  a  chair  of  advertising,  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  gives  it  a  large  part  in  its  Commercial  Course 
and  Columbia  devotes  a  share  of  the  work  in  its  School  of  Journalism 
to  the  study  of  the  practice  of  advertising,  the  time  is  drawing  closer  and 
closer  when  it  will  not  seem  strange  to  the  most  unsophisticated  that 
some  men  should  know  more  than  they  about  this  most  difficult  and  subtle 
of  commercial  expressions. 

Then  will  come  the  specialist  in  financial  advertising  who  will  tend  to 
make  this  work  remarkable  instead  of  commonplace. 
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THE  ADVERTISING  agency  originally  furnished  the  organiza-  ■ 
tion  by  which  the  advertiser  could,  in  a  single  order,  distribute 
copy  to  a  number  of  publications.     The  advertising  agent  was  looked 
upon  as  a  broker  who  bought  space  as  cheap  as  he  could  and  sold  it  for 
as  much  as  he  could. 

In  the  days  before  publishers  attempted  to  establish  fixed  rates, 
when  a  publication  might  be  carrying  fifty  different  advertising  accounts 
at  as  many  different  rates,  the  advertising  agent  who  handled  a  large 
amount  of  business,  could  practically  fix  his  own  rate  in  any  publication 
in  the  country. 

The  agent's  position  in  the  advertising  world  has,  however,  come 
to  be,  to  a  certain  extent,  an  anomaly.  He  receives  a  commission  from 
publishers  for  the  business  he  hands  them,  yet  his  claim  upon  the  adver- 
tiser is  that  he  serves  the  advertiser's  interests  in  a  confidential  capacity. 

There  are,  roughly  speaking,  two  classes  of  advertising  agencies. 
One  gives  what  it  calls  "service,"  the  other  acts  simply  as  a  middle 
man  standing  between  the  advertiser  and  the  publisher.  The  first  class 
has  for  its  ideal  a  certain  system  of  organization  calculated  to  be  of 
S[iecial  service  to  the  advertiser  in  the  planning  and  execution  of  adver- 
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tising  campaigns.  "This  kind  of  agency  acts  in  the  capacity  of  a  director 
of  the  advertiser's  forces;  it  aims  to  study  the  proposition  so  carefully 
and  thoroughly  that  it  wil!  be  able  to  conform  the  advertising  close  to 
»  the  work  of  the  selling  organization  and  in  such  a  way  that  the  two  will 
produce  an  adequate  result.  That  comparatively  few  agencies  realize  this 
ideal  is  well  known  to  those  advertisers  who  have  endeavored  to  make 
use  of  the  "service."  The  "service"  has  been  to  a  large  extent  superficial, 
through  one  particular  fault  of  organization  ;  i.  e.,  a  greater  desire  to  gel 
business  than  to  keep  it. 

First,  and  above  everything  else,  the  average  agency  is  an  organ- 
ization to  get  business.  Its  main  object  is  to  obtain  a  contract  and  then 
to  give  it  as  much  attention  as  the  commissions  will  warrant,  after  a 
certain  amount  has  been  decided  upon  as  the  required  profit  A  cynical 
man  once  remarked  that  "the  average  agency  employed  a  $5,000  man 
to  get  business  and  a  $500  man  to  keep  it,"  While  that  may  be  an 
extreme  statement  of  the  case,  yet  in  many  instances  it  has  been  well 
deserved.  Even  where  service  was  intended  to  be  conscientiously  given. 
the  highly  diversified  character  of  the  business  has  led  to  a  condition  in 
which  advertisers  found  they  received  very  little  personal  attention  from 
men  whose  talents  and  experience  were  calculated  to  inspire  them  with 
confidence,  or  to  produce  the  character  of  results  they  wished. 

3  In  writing  of  this  subject,  an  advertising  manager  once  said  the 

'  ideal  advertising  agency  ought  to  be  organized  on  the  following  basis: 

"i.  An  'Advisory  Board'  that  will  carefully  consider  your  proposi- 
tion, and  if  it  concludes  that  advertising  can  be  profitably  applied  will 
map  out  a  consistent,  definite  plan  of  campaign. 

"2.  A  'Director  of  Service.'  who  will  take  active  charge  of  the 
campaign  and  see  that  every  department  furnishes  service  of  maximum 
efficiency. 

"3.  A  department  of  expert  copy  writers,  who  understand  human 
nature  and  who  know  how  to  talk  on  paper  to  the  people  you  wish  to 
reach. 

"4,  A  competent  staff  of  artists  who  can  make  pictures  that  will 
illustrate  a  point  or  a  commodity  to  the  advantage  of  the  advertiser. 

"5.  A  media  committee,  that  gives  special  study  to  the  various 
classes  of  media  and  keeps  accurate  and  comprehensive  records  of  the 
exact  value  of  all  publications. 
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very  lowest  rates,  best  [wsitions  and  greatest  number  of  editorial  cour- 
tesies, etc. 

"7.  A  printing  department  especially  equipped  to  produce  litera- 
ture in  which  the  type  really  talks. 

"8.  Special  departments  equipped  to  render  special  service  in  con- 
nection with  a  general  campaign,  such  as  departments  for  trade  paper 
advertising,  follow-up  systems,  outdoor  advertising,  signs,  novelties,  etc. 

"9.  Intelligent  and  courteous  'go-betweens'  representatives  of  the 
agency  who  carry  on  the  transactions  between  the  client  and  the  agency. 

"10,  Departments  of  records  of  results  and  of  research,  in  which 
are  maintained  in  tabulated  form  the  pulling  power  of  all  classes,  styles 
and  sizes  of  copy,  various  kinds  of  media,  publications,  etc.,  and  a  com- 
plete file  of  the  efforts  and  plans  of  all  successful  advertisers." 

The  average  agency,  however,  as  it  is  organized  today,  has  neither 
an  "Advisory  Board,"  a  "Director  of  Service,"  a  department  of  expert 
copy  writers,  nor  first-class  artists,  nor  a  media  committee,  a  purchasing 
department  nor  a  printing  department,  nor  any  of  the  other  suggested 
requisites  except  the  inevitable  "intelligent  and  courteous  representative." 

Some  agencies,  of  course,  do  have  copy  departments,  in  which  men 
who  draw  salaries  from  $10  to  $40  a  week,  look  after  copy  writing  from 
details  received  at  second  or  third  hand,  and  consequently  lacking  in 
that  grip  and  forcefulness  which  come  of  an  intimate  contact  with  the 
facts  and  personality  of  the  business. 

"The  Advisory  Board"  of  the  average  agency  consists  of  the  repre-  ' 
sentative  who  calls  on  you.     He  is  generally  paid  a  commission  on  the  '. 
amount  of  business  he  obtains,  where  he  is  consequently  between  the 
horns  of  the  dilemma;  on  the  one  hand  getting  as  much  business  as  he 
possibly  can  in  order  that  his  commissions  may  be  swelled ;  on  the  other 
serving  your  interests  even  at  the  cost  of  his  own  pocketbook. 

The  "Director  of  Service"  is  generally  the  same  representative  who, 
on  his  return  to  the  agency,  will  take  up  with  some  member  of  the  copy 
department  assigned  to  this  particular  work,  the  facts  and  details  he  has 
obtained,  give  the  copy  man  his  impression  of  your  business  and  the 
copy  man  turns  out  the  copy  according  to  his  instructions,  if  he  can. 

The  selection  of  media  is  generally  left  to  a  tug  of  war  between  you 
and  the  representative  of  the  agency.    Commission  and  profit  from  your 
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•a»  vtiiBti  business  is  entirely  dependent  upon  the  size  and  position  of  the  adver- 

Umltillau  ,     ,  ,  ,  ,.  .... 

tismg  you  use  and  the  number  of  mediums  ni  which  you  nse  it. 

That  many  agencies  endeavor  to  conscientiously  fit  your  advertising 
necessities  to  the  best  advantage  of  your  business,  goes  without  saying, 
but  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  such  a  constant  temptation  to  "overplay 
the  hand" — and  it  has  resulted  in  so  many  cases  in  inevitable  disaster 
— that  any  concern  dealing  with  an  agency  should  have  the  advice  and 
assistance  of  an  unprejudiced  and  unbiased  advertising  manager. 

The  average  agency,  of  course,  has  no  printing  department,  and 
very  few  agencies  have  men  who  understand  anything  about  printing, 
and  this  very  important  part  of  an  advertising  campaign,  particularly  for 
a  bank,  is  left  to  the  individual  initiative  of  the  advertiser  or  the  repre- 
sentative— as  he  sometimes  will  and  infrequently  can — helps  in  the 
arrangement.  The  agency  must  maintain  at  a  censiderable  expense, 
competent  assistants  for  such  men.  These  men  must  be  worth  anywhere 
from  $5,000  to  $15,000  a  year  in  order  to  be  worth  very  much  to  you. 
If  your  appropriation  is  comparatively  small,  it  can  readily  he  realized 
that  the  largest  possible  returns  in  the  way  of  commissions  on  your 
appropriation  or  total  expenditure  would  hardly  pay  for  the  time  neces- 
sary to  give  it.  If,  for  instance,  a  bank  expends  $5,000  a  year,  and 
pays  an  agency  10  per  cent.,  that  is  hut  $500,  which  would  not  more 
than  pay  the  agency's  outlay  for  the  time  of  a  capable  man,  much  less 
the  cost  of  maintenance  of  an  organization,  the  traveling  expenses  and 
the  dividends  on  the  agency's  investment. 

If,  however,  the  annual  appropriation  were  $50,000  it  would  prob- 
ably require  no  more  designing  of  advertising,  no  greater  preparation  of 
a  campaign,  no  more  preparation  of  copy  for  booklets  than  the  former, 
because  the  plan  would  simply  call  for  advertising  in  a  larger  list  of 
magazines,  probably  larger  space,  possibly  larger  editions  of  booklets,  etc. 
But  the  difference  in  commissions  to  the  agency  would  be  $4,500,  and  it 
can  be  understood  that  such  an  appropriation  would  pay  the  agency  for 
the  enlistment  of  the  highest  grade  of  talent. 

Who  xmAi  If  the  advertiser  has  a  regularly  organized  advertising  department 

■a  Acniori  jj^  ^[j^  hands  of  a  competent  advertising  man,  who  looks  after  the  details 
of  copy  writing,  designing,  engraving  and  printing,  who  arranges  his 
own  plans  of  follow-up,  and  organizes  his  own  media,  there  can  be  no 
just  reason  why  he  should  not  lay  his  list  of  publications  before  any 
number  of  advertising  agencies  for  bids.  He  is  perfectly  safe  in  accept- 
ing the  bid  of  any  one  of  twenty  or  thirty  advertising  agencies. 
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If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  advertiser  has  no  advertising  department, 
but  must  necessarily  lean  on  the  advertising  agency  for  direction  and 
assistance,  he  runs  the  greatest  chance  of  ultimate  failure  if  he  leaves 
the  question  of  who  shall  do  the  work  on  the  basis  of  bids.  No  adver- 
tiser, unless  he  is  thoroughly  equipped  to  handle  all  the  details  of  the 
business  himself,  should  think  for  a  moment  that  any  advertising  agency 
could  do  as  much  for  him  for  $500  as  another  agency  wants  a  thousand 
dollars  for.     Upon  this  point  one  writer  says: 

The  main  concern  of  some  agencies  is  not  the  placing  of  advertising 
on  the  merits  of  the  case  and  charging  something  for  services  rendered.  Their 
sole  idea  is  rather  to  underbid  the  other  fellow  at  all  hazards,  Thpir  work  is 
competitive — not  creative.  Self-respect  should,  ^aid  a  prominent  advertising  trade 
journal,  and  good  sense  does  forbid  dealing  with  and  through  such  agencies. 
When  an  agent  claims  that  he  has  special  inside  rates  which  enable  him  to  under- 
bid his  competitor,  it's  a  ten-to-one  bet  that  its  a  lie.  Such  agencies  are  perforce 
compelled  to  swindle  either  the  publications  or  the  clients,  and,  likely  as  not, 
if  they  propose  to  swindle  the  publication  in  behalf  of  the  clients,  thoy  will,  at 
the  first  opportunity,  turn  the  other  way  about  and  swindle  the  client  in  behalf 
of  the  publications.  'Tis  safe  to  tie  only  to  those  agents  known  to  he  honest  and 
who  olTer  only  a  dollar's  worth  for  a  dollar. 

There  is  no  real  necessity  for  a  real  advertising  agency's  cutting 
prices.  Advertisers  in  this  country  today  are  too  keen  after  ideas  and 
profitable  service  not  to  make  the  agency  that  can  deliver  the  goods  a 
profitable  proposition. 

The  advertiser  should  discourage  the  growth  of  that  constantly 
increasing  army  of  small  fry,  cut-price,  cut-throat  advertising  agencies, 
not  in  the  interest  of  the  big  ones,  but  in  the  interest  of  good  advertising. 
Good  advertising  calls  for  so  much  more  than  mere  desire  to  advertise. 
It  calls  for  a  special  knowledge  and  training  as  has  been  amply  demon- 
strated in  other  chapters  of  this  book.  It  should  be  realized  by  this 
time  by  any  one  who  has  read  the  preceding  chapters  that  advertising 
calls  for  a  superior  grade  of  intelligence,  a  broad  business  experience, 
and  an  analytical  capacity  of  no  mean  order,  to  be  able  to  serve  in  any 
advertising  capacity  where  the  confidence  of  the  advertiser  is  essential  to 
success. 

In  booklets  and  folders  the  work  is  generally  considered  on  a  copy  " 
basis;  the  average  agency  knows  nothing  about  trade  paper  advertising.  , 
follow-tip  systems,  novelties  and  little  of  outdoor  signs.  The  average 
agency  will  work  against  tlie  trade  papers.  Follow-up  systems  ha\e 
become  more  of  a  fashion  wilhin  the  past  four  or  five  years,  but  the  finer 
parts  of  it  must  still  be  left  to  the  individual  advertiser,  and  the  work  of 
handling  novelties  is  yet  a  dark  secret  to  the  average  agent,   largely 
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because  the  novelty  houses  have  never  made  arrangements  with  agencies 
for  the  work  to  be  handled  on  a  basis  of  mutual  profit. 

The  "department  of  records''  is,  with  some  agencies,  one  of  the  star 
taeatiM  attractions.  The  tabulation  of  results  from  advertising  done  for  other 
concerns  frequently  leads  to  most  unhappy  conclusions.  As'  we  have 
already  shown,  advertising  grows  out  of  the  particular  selling  conditions 
of  a  concern.  Unless  you  know  all  the  conditions,  all  the  methods,  the 
individuality  of  the  advertiser,  the  people  to  whom  he  appeals,  the  selling 
conditions  of  his  product,  you  have  no  right  to  assume  that  the  fig- 
ures on  inquiries,  sales  and  results  accruing  from  a  given  appropriation, 
placed  in  a  given  number  of  mediums  for  one  concern,  will  be  duplicated 
for  you.  even  if  you  are  in  a  precisely  similar  line. 

,t  ohui««  fhg  advertising  agency  has  changed,  however,  greatly  within  the 

T*tn  past  three  or  four  years.  A  very  few  agencies  have  commenced  to  spe- 
cialize, and  this  is  one  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  of  the  times.  When  the 
agencies  realize  that  the  equipment  of  their  proprietors,  if  worth  anything 
at  all,  is  fit  only  for  a  humanly  restricted  line  of  endeavor,  that  they  can- 
not possibly  know  all  things,  a;;  well  as  they  may  know  a  few,  the  adver- 
tising agencies  will  cease  to  btKrome  a  source  of  uncertain  assistance  and 
profit  and  will  be  of  very  definite  benefit. 

Today  son\e  agencies  are  making  a  specialty  of  medical  advertising, 
other  agencies  are  making  a  specialty  of  technical  advertising,  such  as 
engineering,  construction  work,  machinery  advertising,  etc, ;  still  others 
are  making  a  specialty  of  banting  and  financial  advertising.  The  natural 
result  has  been  as  these  ageni-ies  bring  to  the  work  an  original  inven- 
tion, a  special  experience  and  organization,  so  they  have  realized  in  a 
more  complete  and  fitting  manner  and  best  results  more  consistently  than 
the  general  advertising  agency  can  ever  hope  to  do. 

Regarding  concentration  and  systematic  work,  the  agency  that 
makes  a  specialty  of  one  line  of  business  has  an  opportunity  to  study  the 
public  interest  in  that  line,  has  an  opportunity  to  compare  results  and  to 
give  the  benefit  of  special  advice  and  special  information  to  its  clients. 

ih*  i.at*  The  large  publicity   campaij^ns    for   foods,    wearing   apparel    and 

ctiiii«i(u  widely  distributed  necessities  or  si>ecialties  can  still  be  handled  by  the 
publicity  experts  in  which  the  general  advertising  agency  is  usually 
richer  than  in  any  other  line;  but  .'he  handling  of  high-grade  specialties, 
marketed  through  sales  organizations  of  national  scope,  the  handling  of 
mail-order  business,  the  development  of  financial  confidence  and  faith 
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will  always  remain  in  the  hands  of  specialists,  whether  these  specialists 
be  a  part  of  a  great  advertising  organization  or  not  does  not  matter,  but 
the  point  remains  the  same.  The  small  agency  specializing  along  a  cer- 
tain line  is  of  more  value  than  the  general  advertising  agency  having  a 
multitude  of  accounts,  organized  on  the  basis  of  a  machine,  with  men 
who  have  but  a  general  training.  It  may  be  that  the  general  agency  will 
some  time  realize  that  an  advertising  man  can  know  more  about  one  line 
of  business  than  he  can  know  about  twenty;  it  will  probably  recognize 
that  it  calls  for  a  special  kind  of  talent  to  be  able  to  reach  the  people  with 
financial  advertising,  or  on  some  other  line  just  as  specialized  in  its 
problems. 

When  this  time  comes  the  general  agency  will  have  the  advantage 
of  a  large  number  of  sources  of  revenue,  and  should  therefore  be  able 
to  maintain  a  more  highly  diversified  staff. 

There  will  inevitably  come  a  time  when  the  advertising  agency  will  ■ 
have  to  have  its  copy  men  meet  the  advertiser,  know  the  proposition  from 
the  inside  as  well  as  from  the  outside  and  assist  the  advertiser  in  the 
development  of  all  lines  of  the  advertising,  not  only  in  the  magazine  or 
newspaper  work,  but  the  trade  paper,  follow-up,  printed  matter,  bill 
boards,  novelties,  etc. 

Brief  mention  has  been  made  of  the  commission  plan  on  which  the 
advertising  agency  is  paid.  This  has  led,  as  I  have  said,  to  an  illogical 
condition  of  affairs  in  that  the  publisher  pays  the  agent  a  commission  on 
all  the  advertising  handled  and  the  advertiser  pays  the  advertising  agent 
a  commission  to  handle  his  advertising.  This  is  generally  arranged  on 
a  peculiar  basts.  The  agency  in  highly  competitive  business  may  charge 
as  low  as  three  or  five  per  cent,  upon  the  total  amount  expended,  basing 
tlie  latter  on  the  net  amount  charged  by  the  publisher.  If,  for  instance,' 
the  card  rate  charged  by  a  publisher  is  $ioo,  the  agency's  commission 
might  be  15  per  cent.,  which  would  make  the  net  amount  charged  the 
agency  by  the  publisher  $85,  If  the  agency  had  accepted  the  advertiser's 
account  on  a  ten  per  cent,  basis  the  advertiser  would  pay  the  $85  plus 
ten  per  cent,  or  $93.50,  by  which  it  will  be  seen  he  has  saved  $6,50,  or 
six  and  one-half  per  cent,  on  the  original  card  rate  of  the  publisher.  It  is 
supposed  that  the  publisher  will  charge  the  advertiser,  if  doing  the  busi- 
ness direct,  the  full  card  rate  of  $100.  If  the  advertiser  should  fail  to 
pay  his  bill  the  agency  is  still  indebted  to  the  publisher;  if  the  agency 
should  fail  to  pay  the  bili  the  publisher  has  no  recourse  but  to  debit  it  to 
profit  and  loss. 
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I  The  agent  takes  a  conlract  to  perform  certain  things,  in  which  he 

says  that  he  will  put  certain  advertising  in  certain  publications,  and  if  he 
fails  to  do  so  the  advertiser  generally  has  no  redress. 

The  publisher  may  know  that  a  certain  class  of  people  could  be 
approached  in  a  better  way  than  the  agency  determines  is  the  right  way. 
The  new  advertiser,  assuming  him  to  know  neither  the  processes  of  adver- 
tising nor-the  particular  field  and  clientele  of  the  publication  in  which  he 
advertises,  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  agent.  The  publisher,  because  of  the 
numerous  contracts  handled  by  the  agency,  finds  it  impossible  to  make 
any  suggestions  and  the  advertiser  loses  out ;  the  publisher  loses  a  possible 
profitable  account,  but  the  agency  gets  the  commission. 

The  best  plan,  however,  to  meet  this  condition  is  to  adopt  the  atti- 
tude toward  any  agency  that  it  can  profit  you  only  by  its  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  field,  and  this  knowledge  must  be  demonstrated  in  a  way 
beyond  question. 

1  When  about  to  place  an  advertising  contract  invite  suggestions  and 

,  bids  from  the  repulable  agencies. 

If  you  don't  know  what  you  want  to  do  invite  suggestions  and  plans 
of  campaign  from  agencies  with  whom  you  wish  to  do  business. 

These  plans  should  be  furnished  you  with  a  very  distinct  understand- 
ing that  they  are  submitted  in  competition. 

A  number  of  the  first  grade  of  agencies  will  not  submit  plans  in  com- 
petition. 

They  will  generally  be  found  to  be  agencies  of  long  experience  and 
with  many  successes. 

There  is  no  interest  in  which  experience  and  capital  and  prestige 

count  for  so  much  as  in  the  advertising  field,  hence  due  weight  should  be 
given  to  its  prescribed  requirements. 

The  principal  matter  for  the  new  advertiser  to  consider,  however. 
is  [he  question  of  service. 

'  Service  i*  the  care  with  which  all  the  details  of  a  campaign  are 

l(X)kcd  after  by  the  agency's  representatives.     The  new  advertiser  gen- 
erally needs  service,  and  needs  it  more  than  he  knows. 

He  needs  the  kind  of  service  possible  only  through  the  closest  pos- 
sible attention  of  a  trained  advertising  man. 
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The  old  time  advertiser  liaving  planned  his  campaign,  should  invite 
prices  and  suggestions  on  the  best  way  of  carrying  it  forward. 

This  brings  both  the  old  and  the  new  advertiser  to  that  same  point. 
What  can  the  agency  offer  as  an  assurance  of  its  capacity  to  handle  the  to  offeii 
campaign  effectively,  in  carrying  ont  either  its  own  or  your  ideas? 

Probably  the  best  method  is  that  in  general  use  by  the  leading  adver- 
tisers, that  of  addressing  to  a  list  of  the  clients  of  the  agencies,  as  fur- 
nished by  tlicm.  an  identical  letter,  in  which  certain  questions  are  asked. 

These  questions  should  be  along  lines  like  these: 

We  have  been  talking  over  witli  llie  Smitli-Jones  Advertising  Agency 
as  to  tlieir  ability  to  handle  our  advertising  account.  We  are  under  the  impression 
that  they  are  now  handling  your  advertising,  and  we  are  taking  the  liberty  of  asking 
you  to  give  us  some  information  on  the  above  point. 

First,  have  they  always  turned  out  satisfactory  copy  for  you?    Do  they  make    ftmittom 
a  careful  study  of  your  proposition  so  as  to  put  themselves  in  a  position  Co  write    '■  ** 
effective  copy? 

Second,  do  they  give  you  good  art  work? 

Third,  docs  your  account  have  the  personal  attention  and  interest  of  the  prin- 
cipal of  this  agency? 

Fourth,  are  you  willing  to  recommend  the  services  of  this  agency,  basing 
your   recommendation  on  your  own   experience  with   them? 

Fifth,  have  they  been  able  lo  help  you  in  connection  with  your  insidt 
organization  so  as  to  put  you  in  the  best  position  to  do  good  follow-up  work  and 
take  advantage  of  your  advertising  in  every  way? 

Sixth,  are  they  handling  magazine,  newspaper,  and  billposting  in  your  behalf? 

Seventh,  can  you  favor  us  with  any  samples  of  their  work? 

This  may  look  like  a  rather  formidable  set  of  questions,  but  we  are  very 
anxious  to  place  our  business  in  the  right  hands.  Of  course,  any  information 
which  you  may  give  us  will  he  held  strictly  confidential  by  us. 

Thanking  you  for  any  trouble  in  our  behalf,  we  are,  yours  truly.' 

This  letter  will  produce  a  lot  of  answers  from  the  customers  of  the 
agencies  and  will  generally  produce  some  interesting  data. 

There  is  not  a  question  in  the  foregoing  that  could  not;  with  perfect  p«f«tij- 
propriety,  l:e  asked  by  any  banker  about  to  appoint  an  agency  for  the 
handling  of  his  advertising.     In  fact,  a  complete  answer  to  all  of  the 
above  questions  would  give  the  banker  but  a  portion  of  the  information 
Ihat  he  should  have  al^out  the  agency  that  handles  his  business. 

In  the  case  above  a  Xew  York  agency  notable  for  its  excellent  serv- 
ice and  exchitivc  line  of  accounts,  was  in  turn  required  to  answer,  with 
its  comi)etitors  for  the  account,  twelve  questions  bearing  on  the  quality 
of  its  service  and  how  it  expected    to    produce  results.     This  agency's 
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answers  were  as  follows — and  it  may  be  said  in  passing  this  agency  was 
awarded  the  contract : 

/.     Hozv  long  has  our  agency  been  established? 
Five  years. 

//.  What  is  the  total  of  the  accounts  at  present  handled  by  you< 
agency f 

Twenty-one.  While  this  represents  the  total  number,  it  should  be  explained 
that  a  number  of  these  accounts  are  small  and  inconspicuous,  but  you  will  get  a 
general  idea  of  what  they  are  from  our  answer  to  your  question  No.  3. 

///.     Name  some  of  your  account'. 

Here  is  our  complete  list:  [Then  follows  forty  or  fifty  names  of  leading  adver- 
tisers.] We  have  from  time  to  time  small  transitory  accounts,  for  the  preparation  oi 
catalogues,  booklets,  mail  scries,  follow-up  matter,  form  letters  and  other  printed 
things  which  aje  not  given  in  the  above  list.  As  far  as  possible,  however,  we  arc 
trying  to  eliminate  such  work,  except  where  it  is  done  (or  customers  whose  maga- 
zine, newspaper  and  street-car  advertising  w^  also  prepare  on  the  theory  that  "it  is 
better  for  us,  and  therefore  better  for  our  clients,  that  we  do  many  things  for  a  few 
clients  than  a  few  things  for  many  clients." 

IV.  What  facilities  are  at  your  command  for  turning  out  good 
copy? 

The  "good  team  work"  of  a  very  small  staff.  Understanding  "copy"  as  that 
t:ombination  of  text  with  design  which  produces  a  complete  advertisement,  we  wish 
to  say  that  all  copy  is  prepared  only  after  the  plan  of  the  campaign  and  the  policy 
or  "tone"  of  the  advertising  has  been  fully  discussed  before  the  small  staff  which 
constitutes  the  "brains"  of  our  office.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  actual  design 
used  in  an  advertisement  would  be  drawnby  cither  Mr.  Jones*  or  .Mr.  Smith,  It  docb 
mean  that  Mr.  Brown,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  Art  Department,  would  be  present 
at  the  meetings  where  every  detail  of  the  proposed  advertising  had  been  discussed. 
(For  the  handling  of  art  work  see  answer  ttCNo.  5.)  Likewise  Mr.  White,  the  typog- 
rapher, would  have  been  present  because  the  typographical  form  of  the  advertising 
has  much  to  do  with  its  effectiveness.  Mr.  Jenkins  would  be  present  because  a 
discussion  of  the  list,  the  respective  values  of  publications  and  the  positions  to  be 
requested  are  important  in  the  "placing"  oi  the  advertising.  These  meetings  are 
held  daily  and  the  vital  points  of  each  customer's  advertising  are  discussed,  not  only 
at  first,  but  during  all  the  time  that  we  handle  the  advertising.  The  three,  objects 
to  be  obtained  in  preparing  an  advertisement  are:  1.  The  quaUty  of  attracting 
attention.  2.  Display  of  the  name  or  picture  of  the  article  advertised.  3.  Text 
intended  to  sell  the  goods.  The  actual  writing  of  the  copy,  as  well  as  the  final  form 
of  the  plan,  the  decision  as  to  style,  policy  and  character  of  the  advertising,  is 
decided  by  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Jones,  with  the  advice  and  assistance  of  Mr.  Adams. 
No  plan,  copy  or  design  leaves  the  office  until  it  has  been  passed  by  either  Mr.  Jones 
or  Mr.  Smith,  and  as  far  as  possible  by  both. 

V.  IVhnt  facilities  are  at  your  command  for  turning  out  good  art 
work? 

A  small  but  well-organized  art  department,  designedly  not  large  enough  for 
all  of  the  work  we  require.  Good  art  work  as  a  part  of  good  magazine  adver- 
tising  and    of   all    good    advertising   has    been    explained    in    the    answer   to    the 
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previous  question.  The  ideas  o(  the  designs  are  not  due  entirely  to  Mr.  Brown's 
suggestion,  but  to  the  suggestions  of  the  entire  staff.  In  the  working  out 
of  th'jin  Mr.  Brown  has  the  advantage  of  an  immediate  staff  of  artists,  alt 
selected  for  special  work— the  sort  of  work  that  is  best  done  in  our  own  studio 
and  under  the  supervision  of  our  own  art  manager.  We  keep  in  close  con- 
nection through  Mr.  Brown,  with  numerous  art  studios  located  in  and  about 
New  York,  and  also  in  other  cities.  These  studios  are  managed  by  men 
trained  in  commercial  designing,  but  the  work  they  do  for  us  must  conform  to  our 
standards,  and  pass  not  only  Mr.  Brown,  but  the  entire  staff.  They  must  be  not 
only  good  designs,  but  also  good  advertising.  We  are  not,  however,  confined  to 
commercial  art.  We  keep  in  touch  with  all  the  leading  artists  of  the  United  States, 
and  can  secure  work  of  the  sort  that  is  used  for  magazine  and  book  illustrating,  or 
color  work  of  the  kind  thai  is  shown  at  art  exhibitions,  if  desired.  We  have, 
through  the  arrangement  and  management  of  our  Art  Department,  an  auxiliary  5rt 
department,  consisting  of  every  good  artist  in  the  world  whose  work  is  purchasable, 
provided  it  is  wanted  and  the  price  for  it  is  available.  In  this  case  what  we  supply 
is  not  the  work  of  the  artist,  but  the  intelligence  which  decides  whether  that  work 
is  fitted  for  advertising  the  particular  article  in  question. 

P'l.  On  ivliat  basis  2vill  you  handle  our  accountf  What  zvill  be 
your  charge  to  us? 

Practically,  we  would  charge  fifteen  per  cent,  on  the  net  cost  of  the  space  to  be 
used  where  the  appropriation  does  not  exceed  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year; 
otherwise,  ten  per  cent.  It  must  be  noted,  however,  that  certain  publications  compel 
advertising  agents  to  sign  a  contract  by  which  they  bind  themselves  to  bill  their 
clients  at  card  rates,  the  commission,  of  course,  being  included  in  the  card  rate,  and 
the  commission  in  all  such  cases  is  from  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent.  We  should  add  that 
on  "contract"  publications  which  allow  agents  more  than  ten  per  cent,  we  must 
Absorb  the  full  commission  irrespective  of  the  amount  of  the  client's  appropriation. 
These,  however,  are  few  in  number  and  do  not  exceed  fifteen  per  cent. — some  are 
thirteen  per  cent.  When  we  present  an  estimate  it  is  always  in  two  columns — one 
column  headed  "Net"  and  the  other  "Gross,"  The  amounts  in  the  gross  column 
represent  the  publications  with  which  wc  are  bound  by  the  contract  mentioned 
above.  To  the  total  of  this  gross  column  no  commission  is  added,  because  it  has 
been  included.  In  the  net  column  we  figure  the  actual  net  cost  to  us,  and  to  the 
total  of  the  net  column  we  add  ten  or  fifteen  per  cent.,  as  the  case  may  be.  This 
commission  compensates  us  for  everything  in  the  way  of  advice,  counsel,  the  study 
of  the  subject,  the  planning  of  the  camfiaign  and  the  actual  writing  of  copy, 
together  with  ideas  and  suggestions  for  designs.  All  other  expenditures,  such  as 
the  designs  themselves,  engraving,  electrotyping,  typesetting  and  printing  used  in 
the  magazine  advertising  are  charged  the  customers  according  to  the  cost  to  us. 
All  collateral  matter,  such  as  booklets,  follow-up  matter,  and  the  like  are  extra, 
The  prices  for  such  work,  however,  are  agreed  upon  in  advance,  and  all  such 
work  is  done  subject  to  the  previous  approval  of  the  advertiser.  We  also  insist 
thai  all  customers  shall  take  advantage  of  the  five  per  cent,  discount  allowed  by 
magazines  to  insure  prompt  payment  of  bills  for  magazine  space. 

VII.  If  1VC  should  give  you  our  account,  zi'hat  steps  would  you  take 
to  familiarize  yourself  zvith  our  proposition? 

We  study  not  only  your  goods,  but  also  your  selling  problem.  We  should  visit 
the  factory  for  the  inspiration  it  would  give  us  and  the  advantage  we  would  gain 
by  talking  with  the  principals  of  your  company,  and,  it  possible,  the  heads  of 
departments.  We  have  always  found  it  more  advantageous  to  see  personally  the 
plant  in  which  the  goods  are  manufactured  than  to  depend  entirely  upon  printed 
matter  describing  (hem,  however  good.  Following  our  visit  to  the  factory,  we 
begin  our  study  of  the  subject,  and  this  would  result  in  the  presentation  of  a  care- 
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'  T1»T  fully  elaborated  plan  of  work  with  suggestions  for  copy,  designs,  etc.  This  first 
Wb«    study  would   be   supplemented   for  aa   long  a   time  as   wc  did   your   advertising   by 

iivind  constant  effort  on  the  part  of  every  one  of  our  staff  to  ascertain  conditions  under 
which  your  goods  are  used,  to  draw  upon  our  personal  experience  and  the  personal 
experience  of  our  friends,  to  find  out  the  attitude  loward  your  goods  on,  the  part 
of  the  consumer  and  the  retail  store,  and  in  every  way  to  get  the  point  of  view 
of  the  consumer  as  a  guide  in  preparing  the  advertising.  In  other  words,  we  live 
with  each  one  of  our  advertising  accounts.  As  we  go  about  the  world  we  con- 
stantly study  the  effect  of  our  advertising  upon  the  public,  the  effect  of  the  goods  we 
advertise  upon  the  public,  the  opinions  of  various  people  about  the  advertising  and 
about  the  goods,  so  that  we  can  see  whether  the  advertising  accomplishes  what  wi; 
intended  it  shall  accomplish. 

VIII.     What  is  the  form  of  contract  ivhich  yon  Tvould  put  up  to  iisf 

None.  We  have  no  contract  with  any  client  and  would  never  ask  for  one.  We 
would  much  rather  keep  the  whole  matter  on  a  professional  basis,  depending  for 
the  continuance  of  relations  upon  the  satisfaction  given  by  the  work,  and  would, 
under  no  circumstances,  want  to  hold  a  client  who  was  dissatisfied. 


IX.  (a)  Would  our  accounts  have  the  personal  attention  and 
interest  of  the  principals  of  your  agency? 

(b)  To  what  extent  ivould  they  handle  the  actual  writing  and 
designing? 

(a)  Yes.  (b)  Entirel}-.  This  question  has  been  rather  fully  answered  in  our 
answers  to  your  questions  Nos.  4  and  5.  We  wish  to  emphasize,  however,  that  the 
-ictual  planning  of  your  campaign  and  the  writing  of  the  copy  necessary  to  it,  would 
always  be  handled  by  the  principals — never  delegated  to  a  subordinate.  As  to 
designing,  the  idea  would  be  either  originated  or  approved. by  the  principals  and 
the  final  drawings  passed  upon  by  them. 

X.  Why  do  you  think  an  agency  of  your  size  is  the  best  able  to  give 
us  good  sennce? 

This  question  is  probably  prompted  by  the  claims  which,  in  the  past,  have  very 
frequently  been  made  by  large  advertising  agencies  to  the  effect  that  they  handle  so 
much  business  and  are  so  important  to  the  publications  that  they  are  always  able 
to  secure  special  privileges,  to  dominate  positions  and  lo  have  favors  granted  which 
a  small  agency  would  never  hope  to  receive,  Argruments  of  this  kind  belong  to  a 
period  in  advertising  long  since  passed,  although  we  occasionally  hear  of  a  repetition 
of  them  even  now.  Our  five  years'  experience  in  handling  just  such  problems  has 
demonstrated  to  at  least  our  own  satisfaction  that  no  matter  how  true  this  condi- 
tion might  have  been  fifteen  years  ago  it  does  not  even  bear  a  relation  to  the 
truth  today.  In  fact,  one  of  the  thing'!  that  has  pleased  us  most  in  our  relations 
with  the  magazines  is  the  spirit  in  which  the  publishers  have  met  us,  and  we  arc 
quite  sure  that  there  are  no  privileges  given  by  publishers  of  which  we  do  not 
at  least  get  our  share,  and,  wc  suspect,  very  often  a  little  more  for  good  measuri?. 
It  may  be  well  to  state  here  that  we  never  accept  the  account  of  a  competitor  of 
one  of  our  clients. 

XL  (a)  Arc  yon  in  position  to  adi'isc  us  in  connection  with  our 
bulletin  boards  and  bill  posters? 

(b)  Is  there  any  one  on  your  staff  Ti7iy  has  had  experience  along 
these  lines? 
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(c)     IVhat  accaunts  of  this  kind  have  you  handled? 

(a)  No.  (b)  No.  (c)  None.  We  have  never  had  much  to  do  with  the 
actual  placing  of  orders  for  billboard  and  painted  sign  work,  although  from  time  to 
time  we  have  prepared  sketches  and  designs  for  this  purpose.  Most  agencies,  we 
believe,  Und  it  more  expedient  to  deal  directly  with  the  various  firms  combining 
these  privileges  rather  than  attempt  to  make  it  an  arm  of  their  own  business-  We 
believe  if  you  went  into  this  work  very  much  we  could  be  of  material  assistance 
to  you  in  planning  and  designing  posters,  but  our  actual  knowledge  of  the  handluig 
of  such  work  is  limited. 

XII.  Will  yon  kindly  send  us  samples  of  some  of  the  advertising 
copies  you  haze  used  for  your  clients?  il'c  zvould  like  lo  see  not  only 
samples  of  magasitie  copy,  but  also  booklets,  catalogues,  follow-up  mat- 
ter, etc. 

A  large  collection  of  this  has  been  sent  you. 

It  does  not  require  very  much  analysis  to  see  where  the  advertiser 
could,  as  he  did,  obtain  some  excellent  material  on  which  to  base  an  accu- 
rate estimate  of  the  value  of  the  services  offered. 

Xb*  Aaairft*  An  agency  must  be  judged  on  the  same  basis  as  an  employee — by 

bhu  character,  experience  and  brains. 

The  answers  submitted  'would  certainly  indicate  to  the  greenest 
novice  that  it  was  well  qualified  to  act  in  the  most  confidential  capacity. 
Its  answers,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  reports  of  its  customers  and 
detailed  reports  from  bank  references  and  the  mercantile  agencies,  would 
give  a  business-like  basis  for  an  acairate  estimation  little  considered  by 
the  average  advertiser. 

This  method  is  the  only  business-like  way  of  going  at  the  matter  of 
selecting  an  agency,  and  will  become  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception 
as  the  difference  between  the  service  and  the  price-agency  becomes  better 

understood. 

^  ''^d*'"  '^^^  ^^^^  temptation,  of  course,  will  be  to  buy  your  space  at  as  low 

ortigon*  a  poce  as  you  possibly  can.  This  is  short-sighted  because  you  are  buying 
service,  and  just  as  you  don't  buy  men  as  cheap  as  you  possibly  can,  so 
you  cannot  afford  to  buy  cheap  service,  because  if  you  have  any  use  for 
an  agency  at  all  in  the  first  steps  of  your  advertising  work,  you  certainly 
have  use  for  the  best. 

The  broker  in  space  has  nothing  to  sell,  but  the  fact  that  he  is  recog- 
nized by  publishers,  can  take  your  advertising  copy  and  place  it  in  publi- 
cations wherever  you  may  wish  it  put  at  a  lower  rate  than  you  could  pos- 
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•  sibly  place  it  direct.  He  has  notiiiiig  to  uffer  you  in  the  way  of  special 
,  knowledge  of  your  possible  buyers ;  he  can  offer  you  no  new  ideas  in  your 
foltow-up  work;  he  has-no  luminous  suggestions  to  make  in  respect  to  the 
selection  of  media;  in  fact,  lie  is  recognized  as  an  agent  by  the  publishers, 
often  to  their  own  detriment  and  financial  loss,  who  meets  your  proposi- 
tion with  a  talk  about  price,  "split  commissions,"  which  is  really  offering 
you  a  bribe  to  go  against  your  better  judgment,  which  tells  yon  to  get  the 
best  service  you  possibly  can  in  anything  of  which  you  know  so  little. 

It  will  be  readily  seen  that  the  advertising  agency  which  makes  a  S|>e- 
cialty  of  "service'"  and  really  gives  service,  must  employ  the  highest  grade 
of  talent  in  the  man  who  assists  you  to  lay  out  your  campaign  of  adver- 
tising, helps  you  in  the  writing  of  copy,  prepares  the  follow-up  and  looks 
after  the  printing  of  your  booklets,  etc.  He  must  be  a  man  of  broad  con- 
ception, quick  intelligence,  who  can  himself  meet  your  proposition,  apply 
the  advertising  remedy  and  act  upon  it  in  a  comparatively  short  time. 

No  advertiser  should,  under  any  circumstances,  take  a  lump  esti- 
mate on  a  list  of  papers.  He  should  insist  that  each  publication  be  listed, 
the  discounts  noted  and  the  gross  and  net  rate  indicated.  No  agent  is 
ashamed  to  tell  the  advertiser  just  how  much  commission  he  gets  and  the 
advertiser  should  insist  on  a  written  agreement  that  the  commission  be 
paid  on  the  absolute  net  rate  of  the  publication,  not  the  net  rate  according 
to  the  card  and  the  known  agency  commission,  but  the  net  rate  paid  by 
the  agency. 
'  The  operation  of  figuring  rates  is  a  very  complicated  one,  in  news- 

!  papers  particularly.  On  another  page  (Figure  i)  I  reproduce  the  rate 
card  (Augusf,  1907)  of  the  "New  York  Sun"  and  contrast  it  with  the  rate 
card  of  "Harper's  Weekly,"  which  shows  the  typical  newspaper  and  the 
typical  weekly  paper,  which  may  be  compared  with  lhe  monthly  rates 
shown  in  another  chapter.  It  is  not  necessary  that  either  of  these  cards  be 
analyzed  here  because  it  is  not  likely  that  they  will  be  of  any  particular 
service,  but  the  rates  are  reproduced  to  show  how  intricate  and  complex 
the  figuring  of  rates  must  be  for  the  estimation  of  any  large  campaign 
of  advertising,  when  it  is  understood  that  all  the  special  conditions  that 
surround  the  rates  in  the  different  publications  must  be  thoroughly  under- 
stood by  the  man  who  has  to  handle  anywhere  front  one  lo  twenty-six 
thousand  publications,  the  latter  being  the  number  <ii  regular  publications 
in  this  country. 

For  many  years  it  was  the  custom,  although  now  happily  'discon- 
tinued to  a  very  large  extent,  for  the  a<lvertising  agencies  lo  have  a  side 
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line,  such  as  a  type  foundry,  or  a  printing  ink  department,  or  a  news-  "*"• 
paper  directory,  or  a  house  organ,  through  which  tliey  approached  the  ua— 
country  newspapers  or  the  small  magazines  struggHng  for  existence  an 
recognition,  offering  to  pay  for  space  in  their  publications  on  the  trade 
basis.     The  natural  consequence  of  this  was  that  the  agency  soon  got 
the  habit  of  trading  its  commodity  for  newspaper  and  magazine  space, 
and  then  selling  the  latter  at  a  discount  rate  to  the  innocent  advertiser, 
who  had  entrusted  it  with  his  appropriation.     It  was  inevitable  thai  the 
interest  of  the  advertising  agent,  as  a  seller  of  goods,  and  his  interests 
as  an  agent  for  the  advertiser  as  a  buyer  of  space,  would  soon  clash,  and 
many  of  the  advertising  wrecks  that  strew  the  last  ten  years  can  be  traced 
to  this  one  graft  of  the  advertising  agency.    As  another  writer  on  the 
subject  has  well  said,  "No  agency  should  have  anything  to  sell  but  its 
services,  and  the  ad\-ertiser  should  thoroughly  inform  himself  of  the  his- 
tory and  the  work  of  an  agency  before  he  should  entrust  his  account." 

No  sane  man  would  employ  a  purchasing  agent  who  was  interested  "•  ■ 
in  a  printing  house  to  buy  printing,  or  one  to  buy  steel  and  iron  if  he  was 
interested  in  a  steel  and  iron  mill,  so  no  advertiser  should  employ  an 
agency  that  is  interested  in  the  selling  of  space  in  any  particular  publi- 
cation. 

The  agency  publishing  a  house  organ  must  constantly  labor  under 
the  suspicion  of  selling  the  space  it  procures  in  certain  pubhcations  in 
return  for  publicity  in  its  own  organ  to  its  customers,  not  so  much 
because  the  latter  need  it,  but  because  the  agency  needs  the  money. 

Such  agencies  sometimes  say  to  the  publisher,  "Take  $500  worth  of 
space  in  our  directory  or  house  organ  and  we  will  give  you  $1,000  worth 
of  new  business  that  you  never  had  before,  or  that  you  are  not  carrying 
now." 

Let's  see  how  this  works  out. 

The  $500  worth  of  space  in  the  directory  or  house  organ  possibly  =" 
costs  at  a  very  liberal  estimate  the  agency  in  actual  money  $100.  On  the  w„j, 
$1,000  worth  of  new  business  the  agency  figures  a  discount  of  15  per 
cent,  or  a  net  outlay  of  $850,  from  which  deduct  the  $500  for  the  directory 
advertising  and  we  have  $350  plus  the  $roo  cost,  making  $450  cash 
which  the  agency  pays  for  the  $1,000  worth  of  space.  If  the  advertiser 
pays  10  per  cent,  for  service  he  pays  the  agency  $935.  The  agency  thus 
nets  a  profit  of  $535.  a  very  tidy  sum  for  the  mere  handling  of  $r,ooo 
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worth  of  advertising  in  a  medium  which  the  advertiser  probably  should 
not  have  used. 
T»  ^t  jn  order,  however,  to  overcome  the  advertiser's  objections  the  agent 

fiuiBHt  will  sometimes  cut  the  price,  giving  the  advertiser  a  20  per  <ent.  reduc- 
tion from  the  regular  rates,  "just  to  get  the  advertiser  started."  The 
advertiser  then  objects  to  pay  more  iu  the  future.  The  publisher  is  then 
confronted  with  the  necessity  of  continuing  the  use  of  the  agent's  direc- 
tory or  house  organ  in  order  to  keep  the  account,  and  to  permit  the  agent 
to  cut  rates,  in  which  case  the  advertiser  and  the  publisher  alike  con- 
tribute to  the  agency,  without  probable  benefit  to  themselves. 

Is  this  common  practice  among  agencies?  I  am  asked.  Certainly 
not ;  and  it  is  growing  less  and  less,  because  advertisers  have  commenced 
to  realize  that  they  cannot  afford  to  use  space  in  publications  that  will 
l>ermit  their  space  rates  to  be  cut. 

I  do  not  suggest  either  that  all  agencies  publishing  directories  and 
house  organs  use  their  opportunities  for  clubbing  the  publishers  into 
using  their  publications  in  the  way  mentioned.  But  he  would  be  a  pecul- 
iarly unsophisticated  man  who  could  not  see  that  the  opportunity  was 
there,  and  a  man  dangerously  ignorant  of  the  history  of  agency  develop- 
ment who  did  not  know  that  it  had  been  done. 

*  '•■  Some  agencies  have  developed  a  new  method  of  handling  business. 

They  will  now  take  an  advertising  contract  that  is  of  sufficient  magni- 
tude, and  put  a  special  advertising  manager  in  the  advertiser's  office.  He 
is  regularly  installed  in  your  place  of  business  and  looks  after  the  details 
of  the  advertising  work.  His  salary  is  remitted  to  the  advertiser  by 
being  credited  to  the  commission  account.  He  knows  he  is  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  advertising  agency,  and  naturally  the  policy  develops  along 
the  line  most  acceptable  to  tJie  agency.  .Again  we  find  that  element  of 
indirect  representation  pregnant  with  the  most  disastrous  results. 

wiwi^*u  It  is  trite  to  say  that  no  man  can  serve  two  masters  without  serving 

vaHHHT  one  badly,  but  nevertheless  it  needs  to  be  impressed  upon  advertisers. 
Advertising  above  all  others  is  a  game  in  which  a  man  cannot  serve  two 
masters.  It  requires  too  much  concentration,  too  much  close  application, 
too  much  singleness  of  purpose  in  order  to  accomplish  the  best  results 
to  permit  any  man,  no  matter  how  clever,  bright  or  conscientious  he  may 
be,  to  serve  more  than  one, 

The  advertisers,  who  have  grown  up  in  the  business  and  know  the 
subtleties  and  ins  and  outs  of  it,  of  course,  would  not  think  of  permitting 
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such  a  condition  of  affairs  to  exist  in  their  departments.     The  inexpe-  ">»»»«™ 
rienced  advertiser,  on  the  other  hand,  desires  lo  obtain  the  most  space  for  A«*iB 
his  money,  is  anxious  to  save  all  he  can,  and  is  sometimes  led  into  these 
equivocal  positions  where  he  places  himself  between  the  upper  and  nether 
millstone,  with  the  result  of  inevitable  disappointment,  if  not  disaster. 

To  such  the  advertising  agency  in  its  best  phase  is  an  institution  of 
lielpfulness  and  practical  benefit  worthy  of  his  confidence,  but  in  its  all  toa 
many  phases  of  graft  and  insincerity  it  is  a  menace  to  his  security  and  a    - 
source  of  disillusionment  and  bitterness,  that  should  make  him  careful 
of  his  choice. 
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THE  "  PUBLICITY  PROMOTOR  "  AND  THE  PUBLICITY  BUREAU 


ALMOST  any  bank  man  who  has  ex|>erience  with  his  own  bank 
pitbhcations  or  with  hnes  where  trade  paper  advertising  has  been 
used,  knows  how  the  free  reading  notice  is  cherished  as  a  precious  thing. 
The  free  reading  notice,  however,  like  a  good  many  other  similar  de- 
vices, has  to  a  very  great  extent,  outlived  its  usefulness.  This  is  prin- 
cipally due  to  the  lack  of  experience  on  the  part  of  those  who  persist  in 
writing  "readers"  as  they  are  called. 

r  Most  of  us  have  smiled  at  one  time  or  another,  over  the  reading 

*  notice  that  appeared  in  our  trade  paper  where  "Jonathan  Jones,  that 
great  manufacturer,  whose  world-wide  success  has  brought  fame  to  the 
city  of  Podnnk,"  or  the  one  about  "Wni.  John  Smith,  who  started  in  life 
as  an  errand  l>oy  and  by  the  compelling  force  of  his  profound  genius  has 
carved  out  a  place  for  himself  in  the  Hall  of  Fame,"  and  all  the  rest  of 
that  class  of  tommy-rot  with  which  a  purblind  advertiser  will  persist  in 
loading  down  the  reading  columns  of  his  trade  paper,  under  the  fond 
delusion  that  anybody  reads  it,  and  if  anybody  does  read  it,  that  anybody 
believes  it. 

It  is  one  of  the  long-lived  inconsistencies  of  human  nature  that  the 
vanities  we  have  so  little  tolerance  for  in  others  we  are  very  likely  to 
enthusiastically  cultivate  for  ourselves. 

When  I  hear  an  advertiser  resist  the  blandish  nit  nt  of  the  free  read- 
■  ing  notice.  I  know  that  be  has  cut  his  eye  teeth,  that  he  knows  something 
about  the  game. 
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On  the  other  hand,  however,  do  not  let  us  in  a  moment  decide  that 
the  free  reading  notice,  or  a  revised  edition  of  it,  has  no  place  in  tne 
economy  of  advertising;  indeed,  the  exact  contrary  is  the  rule. 

The  reading  notice  has  a  place  in  every  advertising  campaign  and 
it  is  a  power  in  financial  advertising. 

Whether  we  consider  the  articles  and  interviews  published  over  the   ■ 
signature  of  Lawson  of  Boston,  or  the  "inspired  interviews"'  that  are  i 
handed,  carefully  typewritten,  to  the  publishers  by  the  capitalist  who  ' 
wants  his  exact  views  given  to  the  public,  we  tind  the  reading  articles 
powerful  agents  in  the  shaping  of  public  opinion. 

Like  all  advertising,  however,  their  success  greatly  depends  upon 
the  man  who  manipulates  the  pen. 

The  reading  notice  must  have  a  definite  reason  for  its  existence 
aside  from  the  desire  to  whitewash  some  character,  or  to  deal  in  cheap 
compliments  and  gush.  The  banker  advertising  in  his  trade  publication. 
who  sends  a  reading  notice  about  his  personality  and  his  worth,  or  his 
"standing  in  the  community,"  without  reference  to  anything  that  is  of 
some  vital  public  moment,  betrays  a  palhetic  lack  of  knowledge  of  his 
public.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Banker  sends  to  his  trade  publication 
an  interview  in  which  he  deals  with  a  new  currency  plan,  or  discusses 
farm  mortgages,  or  makes  a  suggestion  for  the  better  control  of  cor- 
|H)rations,  he  appeals  to  business  and  financial  men  from  the  side  of  their 
own  interests,  and  his  importance  is  gauged  by  the  authority  of  his 
utterances  and  the  accuracy  of  his  conclusions.  The  radical  difference 
between  the  reading  notice  that  is  a  detriment  and  the  reading  notice  that 
is  worth  while,  is  purely  one  of  interest  and  suggestion.  The  reading 
notice  that  is  not  worth  the  space  it  ta!;cs,  is  the  one  devoted  to  a  topic 
interesting  only  to  its  writer. 

Another  test  of  the  value  of  a  reading  notice  is  its  news  value.  ' 
Almost  every  business  has  news  about  it.  In  fact,  John  O.  Powers, 
one  of  the  most  successful  advertising  men  that  ever  adorned  the  pro- 
fession, said  that  "advertising  is  news"  and  so  analyzed  the  subject  that 
it  will  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  comprehensive  and  truthful  definition 
than  his. 

"Advertising  is  news." 

It  is  the  news  of  the  business — it  tells  about  its  success— it  is  canditl 
with  its  failure  and  it  shows  the  public  we  are  endeavoring  lo  interest, 
just  what  we  have  Chat  is  of  moment  to  it. 
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The  test  of  any  item  or  article  is,  would  it  be  interesting  enough  to 
print  if  we  didn't  exact  it  of  the  publisher  as  a  right? 

It  is  important  that  we  should  not  betray  our  self-interest  in  the 
question   of    the   exclusion   of   things    that   will    interest   our   possible 

customers. 

I  have  already  treated  of  the  objective  attitude  of  mind  in  the 

chapters  on  writing  advertisements,  hence  there  is  httle  for  me  to  add 

on  that  point. 

'^^  *^  It  is  because  of  the  subjective  attitude  that  the  banking  frafernity 

ZM4IM  at  large  does  not   get  close  to  the  small  man,  to  the  great  mass  of 

humanity. 

The  banker  of  the  future  will  frequently  need  to  set  himself  right 
in  the  eyes  of  the  pnbhc.  Of  a  necessity  his  business  requires  that 
sentiment  have  very  little  to  do  with  it.  A  cool  head  and  a  big  heart 
rarely  go  together. 

In  the  time  of  great  public  excitement  and  turmoil,  he  must  keep 
cool  and  indifferent,  and  he  frequently  has  to  adopt  an  attitude  towards 
pubhc  questions,  where  far-seeing  policy  is  directly  opposite  to  the  short- 
sightedness of  the  people. 

It  isn't  his  cue,  at  such  a  time,  however,  to  rush  into  print  and 
call  people  fools. 

It  is  neither  good  stewardship,  because  the  rabble  is  stronger  than 
any  man — nor  is  it  good  sense,  as  Canute  could  testify,  after  he  tried  to 
sweep  back  the  seas  with  a  broom. 

Neither  is  it  a  part  of  the  banker's  duty  to  remain  quiescent  when 
he  should  be  doing  his  duty  towards  leading  the  mistaken  public  away 
from  its  false  idols. 

It  is  here  that  the  new  style  of  reading  notice  should  be  understood; 
which  is  an  entirely  new  arrangement  of  this  old  advertising  idea. 

„ri'  ^^  ^^^  bauker  submits  to  be  interviewed  by  the  ordinary  cub  reporter 

»"  who  doesn't  know  the  difference  between  gold  and  silver  standards  and 

""bu^  whose  idea  of  credit  is  gauged  bj  the  fact  that  he  can  get  a  cigar  "on 

trust,"  it  is  hkely  that  the  cub  reporter  will  make  the  banker  say  a  great 

many  weird  and  silly  things. 

If  the  state  of  public  interest  is  such  that  the  slightest  deviation 
from  accuracy  and  sanity  is  hkely  to  produce  painful  impressions,  the 
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banker  should  protect  himself  by  having  in  his  employ,  or  be  in  a  position 
to  obtain  the  services  of  "a  man  of  ink,"  as  Alfred  Henry  Lewis  calls 
him. 

This  man  of  ink  should  be  able  to  write  an  interview  that  would 
attract  and  interest  the  public,  and  which  would  tend  to  clarify  the 
ordinary  foggy  condition  of  the  public  mind  on  economic  subjects,  to  a 
sufficient  extent  to  convince  the  lay  mind  of  the  value  and  truth  of  the 
suggestions. 

It  is  his  ability  to  talk  plainly,  clearly  and  convincingly  about  the  h»  lud* 
game  of  finance  that  gave  Mr.  Lawson's  articles  on  "Frenzied  Finance"  ..oi,^. 
their  tremendous  effect.  For  the  first  time  in  America*  a  man  came  out 
in  print  and  took  this  great,  foggy,  confusing'  question  of  finance,  and 
with  an  air  of  easy  familiarity,  showed  the  people  that  it  wasn't  a  very 
hard  game,  it  wasn't  a  very  noble  game  and  it  wasn't  a  very  edifying 
game — yet  he  made  many  things  clear. 

For  the  first  time  the  doors  were  thrown  open  and  the  public  went 
in  to  see,  as  children  rush  in  a  great  coliseum  to  see  strange  sights. 

They  went  to  be  educated ;  they  stopped  to  wonder,  and  then  to  rage. 

Mr.  Lawson  is  one  of  the  cleverest  press  agents  of  this  country. 

His  articles  on  "Frenzied  Finance"  were  informed  with  luminous 
insight  into  human  nature,  a  comprehensive  grasp  of  stock  market  con- 
ditions, a  remarkable  men;ory  for  facts  and  figures,  and  over  it  all,  an 
ability  to  make  these  facts  and  figures  live  and  throb  with  human  interest. 

Whether  fictitious  or  not,  Mr.  Lawson  made  his  descriptions  real. 
He  made  people  think  they  understood  what  he  was  talking  about.  He 
put  enthusiasm,  mental  energy  into  every  line,  and  if  he  sometimes  over- 
shot the  mark  in  the  estimation  of  cooler  heads,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  he  was  painting  with  a  broad  brush  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
are  conscious  only  of  the  effect  of  the  big  stroke. 

Having  shown  the  difference  between  the  old  and  the  new  styles  of 
reading  notice,  let  us  turn  to  the  application  of  these  ideas  to  the  country 
as  well  as  the  city  bank. 

The  country  banker  is  lacking  in  many  of  the  advertising  advantages  in  cmntiT 
of  his  city  brother;  on  the   other  hand,  however,  he   requires  less  in   ^^'**^^ 
order  to  make  a  success.    While  the  amounts  at  his  disposal  are  smaller, 
his  responsibility  is  equal,  judged  from  the  standpoint  of  his  load  of 
human  weal  or  woe. 
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The  average  country  banker,  however,  does  not  widen  his  influence 
enough.  He  lets  himself  be  walled  in  by  geographical  limits  of  his 
township  or  county.  In  reality  the  country  has  no  more  limit  in  his 
activity  than  the  city  banker. 

There  are  men  who  want  money  a  thousand  miles  away  as  well  as 
those  a  step  from  their  door. 

This  is  the  theoretical  side  of  the  case. 

The  practical  side  is — how  can  I  reach  tiie  people  a  thousand  miles 
away  ? 

Printers'  ink,  is  the  answer. 

A  oartaiB  j\  certain  amount  of  advertising  should  carry  with  it  a  certain 

vatMtui  amount  of  potential  power.     For  instance,  if  I  spend  $200  a  year  in  a 

'""'  newspaper,  I  have  prepared  the  way  by  which,  if  I  know  how  to  use  it, 

to  afterwards  get  a  thousan<l  dollars  worth  of  space  for  nothing,  but  I 

must  miderstand  newspaper  work,  what  news  is,  and  I  must  understand 

what  the  editorial  policies  of  my  publications  are. 

This  calls  for  an  equipment  that  the  average  banker  has  never 
sought,  because  deep  down  in  his  soul  the  old  style,  conservative  banker 
has  a  contempt  for  public  opinion  and  an  intolerance,  born  of  fear,  for 
the  newspaper.  This  is  due  to  a  very  large  extent  to  the  banker  not 
knowing  how  to  use  the  newspaper,  and  the  newspajwr  too  frequently 
could  not  use  the  banker. 

In  reality,  however,  they  are  two  complementary  forces  that  should 
strive  unitedly  for  stability  of  economic  conditions  and  confidence  in  the 
home,  the  office  and  the  factory. 

The  .president  of  the  bank,  as  the  editor,  should  enter  heartily  and 
thoroughly  into  the  commercial  activities  of  his  town  or  city.  He 
should  believe  in  his  town  and  he  should  back  up  his  belief. 

If  there  is  a  new  industry  coming  to  town,  he  should  express  his 
welcome  and  seek  an  opportunity  to  co-operate. 

If  there  is  a  movement  to  put  new  street  car  lines  in  the  city  the 
banker  should  be  interviewed  on  the  subject. 
uwioK  If  there  is  a  mo\-ement  to  put  up  a  new  city  block,  build  a  new 

court  house  in  (he  county,  the  banker  should  have  ideas  on  the  subject. 

If  be  has  seen  new  and  better  things  in  another  town,  he  should 
come  home  and  talk  about  it. 
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The  average  banker  will  throw  up  his  hands  in  horror  at  these  sug-  ^»'""'*y 
gestions.     His  idea  of  publicity  is,  it  is  the  most  terrible  thing  in  the 
world,  whereas  it  is  the  most  compelling. 

Why,  doing  such-things  as  this,  will  sometimes  interfere  with  the 
plans  of  the  members  of  a  board  of  directors  who  desire  to  invest. 
Perhaps  the  president  is  interested  in  the  stock,  or  wants  to  be. 

Think  how  foolish  it  would  be  to  bull  stock  you  wished  to  buy !    ■ 

Very  well — even  entering  into  the  activities  does  not  mean  that  you 
should  speak  on  all  subjects.  If  you  cannot  be  true  to  your  own  interests 
as  an  investor,  or  to  those  of  your  little  coterie  of  friends,  and  be  helpful 
to  your  bank  and  your  city,  that  question  is  one  of  ethics  for  you  to 
settle,  but  advertising  means  something  else. 

Whenever  his  statement  is  issued  the  banker  should  have  something  ""« 
to  say  about  it.     He  should  call  attention  to  its  favorable  features  and 
to  the  general  prosperity  of  his  city  or  district.     This  statement  should 
tell  the  truth,  and  that  is  another  point  that  should  never  be  forgotten. 

Editors  will  welcome  these  interviews,  suggestions  and  articles  .be- 
cause they  will  be  valuable  contributions  to  the  news  columns.  This 
n\ethod  gives  authorily  to  everything  that  comes  from  the  banker's  desk. 
The  public,  the  papers,  know  that  this  is  the  real  voice  of  the  hank 
speaking.  They  know  that  this  voice  is  expressing  the  ripe  judgment 
and  best  thoughts  of  men  who  know. 

The  public  begins  to  comprehend  what  that  voice  stands  for,  and  the 
public  has  then  an  opportunity  to  make  up  its  own  mind. 

During  the  recent  insurance  investigations  in  New  York,  column 
after  column  of  matter  was  sent  out  by  the  insurance  companies  in  their 
endeavor  to  stem  the  tide  that  set  against  them. 

It  was  too  late. 

The  reports  of  the  investigations  proved  there  had  been  a  systematic  ^^, 
misrepresentation  in  the  statements  of  facts  and  figures  sent  out  from  Dm 
the  insurance  companies  and  the  greater  papers  did  not  dare  to  print  the 
inspired  articles  withont  quotation  marks. 

The  insurance  companies  should  have  started  long  before  that  crisis 
was  forced  upon  them,  to  be  plain  and  outspoken  in  their  interviews. 
The  articles  should  have  contained  facts  and  not  the  dreams  of  scribblers. 
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■*«M  Lmmu  It  ^vas  the  same  old  attitude  of  the  financier.     "It  is  better  not  to  talk 

rnm   Blttar 

EipariuM  at  all  than  to  dodge  the  issue,"  should  be  displayed  over  the  desk  of 
every  business  man  who  handles  the  press  work  for  a  financial,  insurance 
or  other  corporative  interest, 

I  do  not  lay  down  this  rule  from  the  standpoint  of  morals. 

Let  us  leave  morals  entirely  out  of  the  question.  It  is  a  matter  of 
business. 

The  country  banker  desiring  to  reach  the  outlying  sections  of  his 
district,  should  have  his  interviews  typewritten  and  five  or  six  copies 
mailed  to  the  editors  of  as  many  different  journals.  If  the  interviews 
have  point  to  them,  if  they  are  a  live  contribution  to  the  discussion,  if 
there  is  in  them  matter  of  public  interest,  they  will  no  doubt  be  featured 
and  displayed.  The  hank  thus  gets  advertising  among  all  classes  of 
people. 

Ou  Thim  jf  a  jj^j^y  vault  is  put  in  the  bank  it  gives  an  opportunity   for  ;t 

talk  on  vaults  and  the  latest  facts  and  figures  about  safe  cracking,  yeyg- 
men  and  bank  burglars.  The  article  can  be  made  interesting  by  showing 
the  difference  between  the  vaults  of  today  and  the  vaults  of  fifty  years 
ago.  Illustrations  should  be  used  and  the  subject  affords  an  opportunity 
to  get  a  column  in  almost  any  daily  or  weekly  paper  in  which  the  bark 
advertises.  Data  can  easily  be  obtained  from  the  safe  manufacture's. 
The  main  point  jn  such  an  article  is  not  to  "drag  in  by  the  heels"  at 
the  tail  end  of  the  article,  some  complimentary  allusion  to  the  president, 
or  a  list  of  the  officers  or  a  condensed  statement  of  its  financial  condition. 
You  are  writing  an  article  about  "vaults."  Let  the  sole  excuse  for  the 
article  be  "vaults"  and  be  satisfied  to  know  that  people  will  talk  more, 
that  they  will  know  more,  that  they  will  think  more  about  the  vaults 
of  your  bank  than  any  other  bank,  and  that  whenever  vaults  are  men- 
tioned they  will  recall  the  vaults  in  your  bank. 

ThMo  ii  Don't  try  to  put  all  of  your  story  in  one  article.     There  is  going  to 

be  an  issue  of  the  paper  tomorrow  and  the  day  after,  and  if  you  are 
sharp  and  shrewd,  you  can  make  another  opi>ortunity  just  as  good  as 
this. 

Of  course,  the  opening  of  a  new  bank  building  should  call  for 
pictures  of  the  bank  and  the  officers,  but  it  should  not  be  arranged  as  a 
page  write-up,  but  as  a  matter  of  news,  just  as  if  a  political  gathering. 
or  a  convention  of  manufacturers,  had  been  reported. 
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VVhen  your  president  goes  to  the  state  bankers'  association  ant! 
says  anything,  his  speech  should  be  reported  in  e\'ery  paper  in  which  the 
bank  carries  advertising. 

It  should  not  be  reported  as  the  "remarkable  utterances  of  the  ■•  rtmfc- 
greatest  financier  of  the  age,"  but  it  should  be  treated  as  a  speech,  just  as 
is  given  out  such  a  relatively  commonplace  matter  as  a  speech  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Treat  it  as  an  every  day  occurrence  that  the  banker  should  have  a 
few  ideas  of  his  own,  not  as  a  great  discovery  that  must  be  trumpeted 
abroad  with  the  roar  of  a  12-inch  cannon. 

If  the  local  banker  is  a  man  widely  interested  in  other  lines  of 
business,  every  paper  should  be  furnished  with  a  good  zinc  etching  of  his 
physiognomy  or  a  half  tone  for  use  in  emergencies. 

Each  paper  should  also  be  furnished  with  authoritative  data  about 
his  birth,  his  various  interests  and  his  life. 

This  is  in  order  that  the  newspapers  may  deal  with  facts  and  not 
fancies. 

In  a  small  town  the  local  banker  can  always  make  arrangements  Mik*  mtnt, 
with  the  local  editor,  or  some  member  of  his  staff,  to  prepare  these  ^^j"" 
authoritative  articles,   and  to  look  after  the  interests  of  the  bank  by 
furnishing  articles  to  the  papers  within  the  radius  of  the  bank's  activity. 

The  city  banker,  on  the  other  hand,  in  New  York,  Chicago,  or  any 
other  metropolitan  city,  has  a  natural  radius  of  aciivity  covering  a  large 
section  of  the  entire  country.  He  not  only  must  speak  for  his  broader 
field,  but  his  interviews  must  have  an  effect  upon  his  country  corre- 
spondents in  the  remoter  sections.  Appreciating  this  and  the  great  force 
wielded  by  the  thousands  of  a  public  that  may  be  interested  in  his  views, 
he  employs  the  best. talent  to  look  after  his  interests. 

In  some  cases  the  cashier,  or  some  other  responsible  official  of  the 
bank,  is  the  "voice  of  the  house." 

In  many  cases,  however,  the  actual  work  is  given  to  a  man  trained 
in  the  arts  of  publicity. 

Financiers  very  frequently  employ  the  publicity  bureau. 

The  publicity  bureau  is  the  refinement  on  the  advertising  agency. 
The  advertising  agent  buys  and  sells  advertising  space,  openly  and 
candidly. 
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The  publicity  bureau,  on  the  other  hand,  endeavors  to  hide  its  hand 
and  office  from  the  public. 

The  bureau  by  its  dexterity  and  success  in  keeping  out  of  the  public 
eye,  gains  or  loses  its  customers. 

The  editor  of  the  publication  is  the  point  of  its  attack  and  he,  being  ; 
theoretically  free  of  the  trammels  of  the  business  office,  is  in  a  position  ; 
to  give  unbiased  judgment  on  the  merits  of  the  bureau's  performance.  »»»" 

The  efficiency  of  the  publicity  bureau  lies  in  its  organization.  , 

The  bureau  employs  the  most  capable  writers  it  can  obtain,  men 
who  have  the  business  sense  largely  developed  and  yet  are  expert  ob- 
servers of  men  and  conditions,  and  have  the  ability  to  make  the  uninter- 
esting thing  interesting. 

The  bureau  will  engage  to  obtain  for  a  bank,  a  certain  individual, 
a  patent,  a  factory,  a  specialty,  or  almost  anything  in  which  the  slightest 
public  interest  may  be  aroused,  a  greater  or  less  number  of  columns  of 
reading  matter  in  the  daily  papers  of  the  country. 

These  columns  of  reading  matter  are  frequently  obtained  without 
reference  to  advertising. 

It  is  true  that  the  reading  matter  is  sometimes  very  far  removetl  ^*'*  "• 
from  candid  advertising,  but  the  publicity  bureau's  main  object  is  to  wmu  u  Do 
educate  the  public,  to  arouse  interest  in  a  personality  or  a  product,  and 
to  place  before  the  public  the  authoritative  facts  and  figures  involved 
in  any  public  movement. 

This  service  calls  for  the  minutest  knowledge  of  the  publications  of 
the  country,  their  editorial  and  business  policies,  their  positions  on  ques- 
tions of  finance,  social  economics,  the  tariff;  in  fact,  the  publicity  bureau 
must  be  organized  to  be  in  sensitive  contact  with  the  personal  side  of 
every  medium  it  can  use. 

The  system  involved  in  this  is  somewhat  elaborate. 

For  instance,  the  bureau  will  maintain  a  perfectly  classified  card  »• 
index,  in  which  will  be  found  every  publication  in  the  country,  with  the 
name  of  the  editor,  publisher,  advertising  managers,  stockholders,  per- 
sonal bias  and  morals,  etc. 

When  Collier's  Weekly  was  "exposing"  the  source  of  the  propa- 
ganda against  beef,  municipal  ownership,  etc.,  it  published  one  of  the 
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cards  which  is  shown  in  Figute  i.  At  the  same  time  Collier's  published 
(Figure  2)  a  list  of  publications  to  whom  a  single  correspondent  sent  a 
Washington  letter.  This  list  is  quite  fonnidable  and  it  can  be  .readily 
appreciated  that  the  correspondent  has  an  excellent  opportunity  to  serve 
what  cause  may  appeal  to  him. 

If  a  corporation,  having  large  interests  in  the  state,  wishes  to  J^^*** 
influence  public  opinion  for  or  against  a  public  question  or  a  matter  of  ou  Do 
public  business,  the  publicity  bureau  is  in  a  position  to  place  before  the 
corporation's  officials  certain  definite  data  relative  to  the  publications  in 
that  state. 

The  bureau  will  then  engage,  for  a  certain  stipulated  sum  of  money, 
to  prepare  a  series  of  articles  and  place  these  articles  "where  they  will 
do  the  most  good," 

It  frequently  happens  that  for  a  single  order  ten  or  fifteen  different 
articles  will  have  to  be  prepared  for  as  many  different  publications,  each 
article  being  prepared  with  that  knowledge  of  the  editorial  bias  that 
will  make  it  acceptable  to  the  mind  and  policy  of  the  particular  editor  to 
whom  it  is  addressed. 

The  bureau  will  engage  to  send  these  articles  out  to  newspapers  at 
a  given  time.  It  will  send  a  man  to  act  as  your  representative  with 
publications. 

He  will  prepare  all  interviews,  study  market  conditions,  prepare  bm  bhib 
booklets,  advertisements,  see  that  the  magazine  editors  have  a  chance  ""*    ^^ 
to  get  the  latest  photograph  of  the  men  prominent  in  your  -work,  engage 
the  most  expert  writers  to  write  about  you  and  yours — your  home,  your 
wife,  your  family,  your  dogs  and  horses,  your  pictures,  your  yacht  and 
your  trips  abroad  and  to  the  hunting  fields. 

He  will  create  a  reputation  and  a  character  for  you.  He  will  fight 
misrepresentation  and  hound  a  lie  to  its  grave  in  some  obscure  corner 
of  the  arid  deserts  of  Arizona.  He  will  have  at  his  call  the  best  artists, 
the  best  writers  and  the  necessary  money  to  buy  space  where  he  cannot 
get  it  for  nothing. 

He  will  make  the  whole  country  ring  with  your  name,  and  organize 
the  effort  so  well  that  it  will  seem  like  a  spontaneous  outburst  of  interest 
growing  gradually  from  little  to  much. 

Even  your  worst  enemy  will  probably  admit  that  he  does  his  work 
cleverly  because  there  will  be  blame  mingled  with  praise,  acute  reading 
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of  faults  with  just  appreciation  of  the  good  points.    He  will  make  you  a 
living,  human  being. 

He  will  use  the  mails  to  send  an  interview  when  that  suits,  or  he 
will  use  the  telephone  or  the  telegraph  if  necessary. 

Any  one  who  has  seen  a  press  bureau  of  a  national  campaign  com- 
mittee in  operation  will  know  something  of  the  process  of  creating  char- 
acters and  reputations  by  the  means  of  brains  and  printers'  ink. 

Necessarily  this  kind  of  service  is  expensive  when  compared  with 
the  cost  of  the  service  of  advertising  agencies.  Equally  well,  however, 
is  it  known  that  this  kind  of  service  is  productive  of  results. 

For  instance,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  employed  a  pub-  ti» 
licity  bureau  to  keep  the  public  informed  on  the  progress  of  its  great  ^^^J" 
tunnel  project  at  New  York  City.     When  it  was  finally  decided  that. 
steel  cars  could  be  used  in  the  tunnel  the  publicity  bureau  sent  an  inter- 
esting article  under  the  general  title  of  "All  Steel  Cars  Adopted  for 
New  York  City  Tunnel"  (Figure  3),  to  a  number  of  newspapers. 

This  article  was  sent  to  three  or  four  thousand  newspapers  through- 
out the  country.  In  order  to  prevent  premature  publication  which  would 
cause  many  papers  to  ignore  it,  at  the  top  of  the  printed  sheet  containing 
the  article  was  this  note  to  editors : 

The  following  matter  is  sent  out  hy  authority  and  on  behalE  of  the  Pennsyl' 
vania  Railroad  Company,  upon  the  implied  understanding  that  none  oE  it  will  be 
used,  or  referred  to,  prior  to  the  publication  of  the  papers  of  Sunday,  August  12th, 
1907. 

This  insured  among  editors  a  general  observance,  of  the  request  i** 
and  on  Sunday,  August  12th,  of  the  papers  which  have  Sunday  issues,  it  Ttpa„  v—s  it 
probably  appeared  in  seventy-five  or  a  hundred,  and  it  maybe  two  or 
three  thousand  the  following  Monday,  as  an  article  of  interest,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  prepared  by  a  national  correspondent  in  New  York, 
or  as  a  special  article  by  one  of  the  staff  of  some  newspaper. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  however,  does  not  attempt 
to  work  in  a  lot  of  talk  in  the  article  about  its  fast  train  service,  its 
wonderful  road-bed,  or  any  more  direct  advertising. 

It  is  a  talk  about  the  steel  cars  in  the  New  York  tunnel;  the  experi- 
ments that  have  been  made  to  perfect  the  safest  system,  the  use  of  all- 
steel  cars  on  railroads,  etc. 

Suppose,  on  the  other  hand,  a  bank  official  in  the  city  of  Cleveland 
desires  to  talk  on  how  rates  of  interest  are  determined  in  savings  banks, 
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and  wishes  it  to  appear  in  the  newspapers.  Instead  of  starling  out  to 
comment  on  the  size  of  his  trust  company  and  the  "great  financial  genius 
who  presides  over  the  bank,"  he  would  inform  the  people  how  rates  are 
determined  by  the  business  activity  and  demand  for  money.  Of  course, 
incident  to  the  subject,  he  would  tel!  why  a  trust  company  of  Cleveland 
paid  4  per  cent,  on  savings;  he  would  give  some  facts  and  figures  of  the 
money  attracted  to  Cleveland;  how  it  made  the  business  of  Cleveland 
more  productive.  He  would  draw  the  distinction  between  Cleveland  as 
a  four  per  cent,  town  and  Philadelphia  as  a  three  per  cent.  town. 

Suppose  the  banker  should  have  this  interview  set  up  in  type,  T«k»  ohio 
printed  on  one  side  of  a  slip  of  paper  and  sent  out  to  1,000  publications 
in  the  State  of  Ohio,  I  venture  to  say  that  100  newspapers  would  print 
it.    That  would  more  than  repay  him. 

Many  newspapers  would  not  print  it,  because  they  would  probably 
be  three  per  cent,  towns,  others  would  probably  ask  for  remittances 
covering  the  matter  "at  regular  rates." 

The  publicity  bureau  very  frequently  serves  trust  companies  or 
investment  houses  by  creating  public  interest  in  certain  stocks  and  bonds, 
and  it  can  help  very  materially  in  creating  a  good  impression  as  to  the 
prosperity  of  a  section  of  the  country,  a  company  or  a  line  of  business. 

The  failure  of  a  bank  is  generally  heralded  abroad,  whereas  a  little 
attention  paid  to  the  subject  by  bankers  would  prevent  a  bad  impression 
if  the  interests  involved  worked  in  unison,  through  a  quick  acting  central 
bureau  empowered  to  use  the  telegraph. 

The  publicity  bureau  is  an  authoritative  source  of  information;  it  is  At  a. 
the  professional  representative  at  the  court  of  public  opinion.  pJiML°0]>iBH 

It  prevents  misrepresentation,  because  it  gives  the  one  who  uses 
it  the  opportunity  to  say  exactly  what  he  means — no  more,  no  less. 

We  find  this  the  case,  for  instance,  in  the  investigation  of  the 
Chicago  meat  packers  and  the  private  car  lines. 

J.  Ogden  Armour  contributed  a  series  of  articles  on  the  packing 
industry  to  "The  Saturday  Evening  Post."  These,  it  was  tacitly  ad- 
mitted, expressed  the  sentiment  and  feeling  of  the  car  line  interests. 
They  were  so  accepted  by  the  public  and  did  a  great  deal  towards  over- 
coming adverse  sentiment. 

The  National  Cash  Register  Company,  Dayton,  Ohio,  has  used  the 
publicity  bureau  service  for  creating  interest  in  its  "welfare  work,"  with 
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the  consequence  that  thousands  of  visitors  have  gone  to  Dayton  to  see 
the  N.  C.  R.  plant,  where  there  is  just  enough  of  the  welfare  work 
reahzed  in  actual  practice,  to  make  it  interesting  and  attractive  to  the 
visitor  who  goes  forth  to  become  a  walking  advertisement  for  the 
National  Cash  Register. 

Edison's  inventions,  Marconi's  wireless  telegraph,  and  Krupp's 
inventions,  are  all  handled  by  men  who  make  a  specialty  of -creating  inter- 
est through  the  reading  columns  of  newspapers. 

The  Standard  Oil  Company  has  long  had  an  organized  bureau  for 
this  work,  and  it  is  said  the  manager  draws  $20,000  a  year  foi-  his 
services.  The  Standard  Oil  Company  uses  very  little  advertising  space, 
but  makes  a  specialty  of  having  its  interviews  authoritative  and  complete. 

Frequently  such  men  as  J.  P.  Morgan,  Mr.  Corey  of  the  U.  S.  ^^' 
Steel  Company,  E.  H.  Harriman  of  the  railroad  corporations, 
have  needed,  if  men  ever  needed,  a  well  organized  publicity  bureau.  "••'^ 
Mr.  Morgan  has  long  been  notorious  as  a  man  who  cared  little  for  public 
opinion  and  "less  for  the  makers  of  it."  The  natural  consequence  has 
been  that  he  is  one  of  the  most  misrepresented  men  in  the  country,  and 
railroad  interests  have  been  equally  unfortunate  because  of  the  attitude 
their  officials  have  adopted  towards  the  public, 

"The  Public  Be  Damned"  spirit  is  shortsighted  as  must  appear 
in  the  light  of  the  drastic  legislation  of  1906  and  1907,  and  it  is  realized 
that  when  the  public  takes  a  little  heartfelt  interest  in  any  corporation 
or  any  bank,  no  matter  how  big,  it  can  do  it  irreparable  injury. 

The  publicity  bureau  as  an  institution  has  had  a  black  eye.  That  is 
due  to  ignorance  and  some  bad  practice,  and  service  in  the  interests  of 
unpopular  and  unprincipled  ventures. 

Of  course,  there  are  organized  bands  of  character  thugs  who,  for  ih.  ohuut«r 
a  price,  will  cry  up  or  down  anything  you  wjant.     They  thrive  best  in  ^^J^"" 
large  cities,  and  are  the  fly-by-night  harpies  of  the  great  speculative 
centers. 

■By  bribery  and  chicane  they  obtain  the  secrets  of  competing  houses 
— they  publish  in  the  gutter  press  of  such  places — the  suggestive  "it  is 
said,"  "it  is  reported,"  "we  hear  whispers,"— the  gossip,  the  inspired 
hatred  of  their  employers.  In  a  business  so  highly  sensitive  to  the  passing 
breath  of  gossip  as  the  world  of  speculation,  these  men  drive  a  lucrative 
business  until  they  have  to  escape  the  wrath  of  honest  men. 
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^  Since  the  courts  have  made  it  a  felony  to  circulate  untrue  reports 

about  the  credit,  or  the  standing-  of  a  corporation,  these  men  have  had 
less  to  do. 

The  mere  fact  tliat  such  concerns  exist  demonstrates  the  value  of 
effective  organization  for  proper  purposes. 

There  should  not  be  any  misunderstanding  as  lo  how  a  publtcitj' 
bureau  works. 

It  is  not  a  quiet,  gum-shoe  method  of  sneaking  articles  into  news- 
papers while  the- editor  is  asleep. 

It  is  a  plain,  above-board,  fair-and-square,  legitimate  system  of 
handling  authoritative  information.  That  there  are  "bureaus"  or  indi- 
viduals whose  services  may  be  used  for  illegitimate  ends  goes  without 
contradiction,  and  so  there  are  advertising  agencies  that  will  be  found 
willing  and  anxious  to  handle  fake  stock  companies. 

1  Editors  want  news  and  they  want  attractive  news.    Editors  cannot 

'  possibly  keep  in  touch  with  all  the  activities  of  Ihe  world.  They  welcome 
the  work  of  the  publicity  bureau  because,  in  a  great  corporation,  there  is 
always  the  danger  of  the  most  conscientious  reporter  getting  hold  of  the 
wrong  man,  who  may,  unintentionally,  give  him  an  entirely  erroneous 
impression  of  a  given  condition. 

Most  of  the  bad  things  said  about  corporations,  most  of  the  adverse 
public  sentiment  relative  to  railroads,  is  entirely  due  to  the  notorious 
indifference  to  such  sentiment  of  railroads,  banks  and  corporations. 

The  public,  greedy  for  information,  has  been  the  victim,  in  many 
cases,  of  the  most  absurd  misrepresentations. 

Within  the  past  two  years  the  corporations,  banks  and  railroads 
have  generally  awakened  to  a  realization  that  they  have  been  tried  and 
condemned  without  a  hearing,  and  that  public  sentiment  has  been  turned 
against  them. 

(  These  interests  should  have  done  what  the  insurance  companies  are 

now  doing — talk  to  the  people  as  though  the  people  had  an  interest  in 
the  money  they  spend. 

In  another  chapter  I  have  treated  of  the  force  of  personality  in 
advertising,  and  suggested  some  features  that  should  distinguish  the 
advertising  of  all  banks,  trust  companies,  etc.,  but  it  is  through  this 
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particular  kind  of  publicity  that  the  personality,  the  creation  of  a  real 
personal  entity  in  the  public  mind,  can  best  be  accomplished. 

When  this  has  become  generally  recognized  and  adopted  the  time 
will  pass  when  the  people  will  refer  to  corporations  as  soulless,  and 
merely  because  a  number  of  men  band  themselves  together  for  a  com- 
mon purpose,  it  will  not  be  considered  as  evidence  of  their  desire  to  prey 
upon  the  rights  of  others. 
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COMPETITION  AND  HOW  TO  MEET  IT  BY  ADVERTISING 


AT  ANY  Stage  of  your  career  there  is  just  so  much  money  that  your 
bank  reasonably  expects  to  obtain  from  a  community. 

You  are  entitled,  however,  to  every  penny  that  isn't  actually  re- 
quired in  the  conduct  of  the  cash  business'  of  a  city,  a  town,  or  environ- 
ing country. 

The  banker  who,  at  any  stage  of  his  progress,  placidly  sits  down 
and  says  that  he  is  perfectly  satisfied,  is  not  in  harmony  witti  progressive 
methods  in  the  banking  business,  and  is  not  calculated  to  get  for  the 
stockholders  that  measure  of  financial  success  which  is  due  a  business 
organized  on  a  basis  of  business  getting, 

"^f"^  '  The  average  banker  considers  business  well  done  when  he  maintains 

tor  pwat  a  certain  dead  average  of  increase  in  his  deposits  and  succeeds  in  keeping 
the  money  reasonably  active.  But  none  of  the  large  banks  have  been 
built  up  on  this  principle.  The  business  for  last  month  has  always 
been  considered  an  incentive  for  a  larger  increase  next  month.  It  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  banking  is,  after  all,  a  business;  that  you  are  in 
business  for  profit;  that  you  are  in  business  to  deepen  the  hold  of  your 
bank  upon  the  public  Taith  and  confidence;  to  make  it  grow  so  that  more 
people  are  enabled  to  help  more  people. ' 
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Competition  has  an  ethical  side  as  well  as  a  business  side.  Some  ^^-  "^o^"^- 
win  tell  you  that  competition  is  not  law,  but  lawlessness,  and  they  assert  oooipMitini 
that  the  gospel  of  success  is  the  great  insanity  of  modern  materialism. 
Professor  Ely  in  his  "Evolution  of  Industrial  Society,"  contrasts  this 
statement  with  Richard  Michaeli's  suggestion  that,  "Competition  was 
the  gigantic  motor  that  caused  nearly  everybody  during  the  first  nineteen 
centuries  of  Christian  civilization  to  use  nearly  all  their  mental  and 
physical  powers  to  get  ahead."  John  Bascom,  in  his  book,  "The  Moral 
Discipline  of  Business,"  says:  "Competition  is  not  crowding  men  off 
their  feet,  but  a  means  of  planting  them  upon  their  feet." 

Paraphrasing  Professor  Ross's*  paragraph  on  competition,  some, 
alive  to  the  pace  setting  power  of  the  "twentieth  man"  stigmatize  compe- 
tition as  deteriorating  and  cry  out  that  it  is  idle  to  expect  improvement 
until  the  competitive  system  is  abolished.  This  would  be  pouring  out 
the  baby  with  the  bath.  When  bankers  refuse  to  do  their  full  duty,  or 
lyingly  advertise,  or  have  favors  for  their  friends  only,  or  employ  under- 
paid help;  they  follow  the  downward  path.  When  they  eliminate  the 
incompetent  business  man,  the  dishonest  sharper,  help  the  capable,  honest 
man,  install  the  best  men,  they  follow  the  upward  path.  Collective  indus- 
try (SociaHsm)  would  avoid  the  downward  path,  but  it  might  not  follow 
the  upward  path.  The  true  policy  is  to  fence  off  the  downward  paths 
and  leave  competition  free  to  spur  rivals  into  the  upward  path. 

If  I  take  a  higher  ground  than  is  usually  associated  with  the  idea 
of  competition,  it  is  because  I  consider  that  banking  has  an  ethical  side 
that  in  no  way  interferes  with  its  business  success,  because  the  highest 
service  banking  can  perform  is  service  to  the  community.  As  it  more 
nearly  and  definitely  realizes  what  this  service  shall  be  and  in  what 
way  it  can  best  accomplish  it,  banking  obtains-  the  more  abiding  faith 
and  support  and  thereby  a  greater  business  from  the  community. 

I  believe,  further,  that  in  competition  that  banker  obtains  the  best  ^»  "" 
results  who  best  serves  the  community,  and  who  lets  the  community 
know  that  his  service  is  superior.  I  shall  leave  out  of  the  question  of 
competition  the  banker  who,  instead  of  attracting  to  his  doors  the  concern 
that  merits  and  needs  assistance,  or  the  depositor  who  wants  a  place 
to  keep  his  money  without  fear  and  without  favor,  attempts  by  special 
inducement,  by  illegal  rates  of  interest,  by  subsidizing  business,  to  bolster 
up  a  declining  revenue  and  a  negligent  system. 
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Competition  in  the  banking  business  is  of  two  kinds ;  one  conducte<t 
on  ethical  and  business-like  lines  on  the  true  basis  of  service;  the  other 
based  on  special  fees,  a  thing  of  partiality  and  of  special  pull.  We  shall 
consider  these  two  types  separately  and  distinctly.  The  first  we  will 
discuss  as  a  positive  force  in  the  making  of  better  banking  conditions 
and  the  growth  of  better  banks ;  the  second  as  a  force  in  the  creation  of 
forces  inimical  to  banking  as  a  whole. 

YdM  i*«i  Let  us  consider  the  matter  from  a  local  standpoint.     If  your  local 

Oonpitilot  '^  ■' 

Tour  Triud  Competitor  is  a  fair,  just,  able  business  man,  he  is  your  friend  and  not 
your  enemy.  He  stands  for  the  same  things  that  you  do,  and  the  sooner 
you  two  get  together  the  better.  It  is  not  necessary  that  you  shoulcl 
tell  him  all  you  know  or  assist  him  to  your  own  undoing,  and  by  the 
same  token,  however,  there  are  many  times  when  you  will  have  to  stand 
shoulder  to  shoulder  in  fighting  for  a  common  cause.  There  is  going 
to  be  less  and  less  of  unprincipled  competition  in  all  lines  of  business,  and 
more  and  more  of  the  realization  that  just  in  proportion  as  we  fully 
realize  in  every  act  and  performance  of  the  day,  the  complete  "thou  shalt 
not"  of  good  banking,  we  bring  all  banking  into  greater  favor  and 
prestige. 

Men  in  every  line  of  business  are  realizing  that  it  is  to  their  interest 
to  get  together  to  compare  notes.  Within  the  past  few  years  there  has 
been  a  wonderful  change  in  the  processes  of  granting  retail  and  wholesale 
credit.  Five  years  ago  if  one  merchant  had  approached  another  and 
asked  him  to  give  his  ledger  experiences  for  the  benefit  of  the  local  busi- 
,  ness  community,  he  would  have  been  laughed  out  of  town.     The  man 

questioned  would  have  said  : 

"What !  Tell  you  who  are  good  pay  and  who  are  bad  pay  ?  Tell  you 
what  I  know  about  them  from  my  own  books !  Why,  man,  that  is  what  / 
have  paid  for;  it  represents  what  I  have  lost  thousands  of  dollars  to  find 
out;  that  is,  to  know  what  people  in  this  community  pay  their  bills  and 
what  do  not." 

Theoretically,  at  least,  this  would  have  been  recognized  as  tht- 
proper  attitude,  and  it  would  have  been  shared  by  all. 

Btnuit  Today,  however,  we  have  an  entirely  different  condition.     Busines.s 

men  are  commencing  to  realize  that  service  is  the  thing  that  holds  trade. 
It  is  not  alone  the  knowledge  of  who  pays  bills  and  Who  will  not  pay 
them  that  makes  business  men  successful,  but  it  is  the  realization  of  what 
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the  people  want  and  what  is  the  best  manner  of  giving  it  to  them.  This 
credit  infonnation  is  now  passed  from  hand  to  hand,  making  it  difficuh 
for  the  dead-beat  or  the  chronic  debtor  to  find  anybody  who  will  trust 
him.  The  retailers  have  realized  that  no  one  of  them  can  afford  to 
keep  so  complete  a  credit  department,  so  thoroughly  organized,  that  it 
can  approach  the  efficiency  of  this  method  of  exchanging  ledger  expe- 
riences. The  method  has  won  out.  It  has  accomplished  wonders  for  the 
retail  and  wholesale  trade;  it  has  made  cleaner  and  better  business. 
Along  the  same  lines  the  banks  have  co-operated  to  a  certain  extent,  and 
there  is  a  greater  co-operation  inevitable  among  those  who  realize  the 
tendency  of  public  opinion  and  the  requirements  of  clean  banking. 

Discussing  this  topic  recently,  A.  M.  Knight,  cashier  of  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Waycross,  Ga.,  made  the  following  observations: 

In  union  there  is  strength.  I  believe  in  union  of  labor  and  union  of  capital.  ] 
H  the  banks  in  every  community  would  enter  into  a  union,  that  is,  an  agreemetit  to  . 
be  honestly  kept,  in  regards  to  exchange  and  interest  charges,  and  all  other 
interest  affecting  each  other,  there  would  be  no  failures.  If  every  tiank,  both  statfl 
and  national,  complied  with  the  laws,  there  would  be  no  bank  failures,  except  from 
dishonest  employees,  and  these  are  very  rare,  as  it  is  usual  to  select  the  mosi 
respected  and  trustworthy  persons  for  these  positions. 

My  observation  is  that  when  a  nevi  bark  enters  a  territory  already  occupied 
the  patrons  of  the  old  banks,  known  as  "red  ink"  customers,  immediately  remove 
their  accounts  to  the  new  bank,  who,  under  a  misapprehension,  think  they  are 
doing  a  fine  business,  but  in  a  short  while  realize  that  a  large  number  of  overdrafts 
have  been  moved  to  them;  and,  finding  otit  that  they  are  not  getting  "rich  quick" 
resort  to  desperate  methods,  such  as  cutting  rates  or  abolishing  exchange,  reducing 
the  rate  of  interest  on  loans,  and  offering  to  pay  a  higher  rate  of  interest  on  time 
deposits  than  the  old  banks  pay;  creating  what  is  commonly  called  a  "bank  war." 

You  all  know,  who  have  been  through  the  mill,  that  it's  (oily  to  do  this,  the 
older  banks  are  much  better  able  to  fight  than  the  new;  the  final  result  is  an 
agreement  more  stringent  than  the  first,  which  has  caused  a  loss  to  us  all,  and  much 
dissatisfaction  to  our  patrons. 

I  admit  that  there  is  room  in  a  great  many  places  for  more 
capital,  but  tor  heaven's  sake  let  us  work  together  as  brother 
business  on  business  principles  and  not  like  cats  and  dogs. 

When  a  banker  enters  an  agreement  with  his  brother  bankers  and  desires  to 
withdraw  from  the  same,  unless  he  has  .something  better  to  offer,  and  does  so 
arbitrarily,  he  should  be  termed  a  striker,  and  if  the  corresponding  banks  would 
frown  upon  such  conduct  and  refuse  to  be  a  party  to  cutting  rates  of  any  character, 
the  striker  would  very  soon  come  to  his  senses,  and  see  the  error  of  his  way. 

There  is  absolutely  no  reason  on  earth  why  any  bank  should  want  another 
to  do  its  collecting  for  nothing;  they  are  all  put  upon  notice  and  there  need  be 
no  loss  to  them,  as  they  can  protect  themselves;  there  need  be  no  loss  to  their 
Customers,  as  they  can  protect  themselves  in  selling  their  goods.  Nor  need  there 
be  any  loss  on  the  buyer,  ior  if  it  is  cheaper  for  him  to  pay  his  accounts  in 
currency  than  to  buy  exchange  he  can  do  so.  To  sum  it  up,  exchange  is  a  per- 
fectly legitimate  charge,  which  very  few  persons  object  to  paying  if  it  is  properly 
explained  to  them. 
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"""'a^  Already  we  hear  the  small  country  banker  objecting  to  the  mail- 

order bank.  Here  we  see  the  tendency  among  bankers  the  same  as  we 
have  seen  it  in  the  great  mail-order  houses.  The  public  has  been  edu- 
cated along  the  line  of  cheapness ;  it  has  been  educated  to  look  only  at 
the  price — quality  was  of  secondary  consideration — and  the  mail-order 
house  realized  its  greatest  opportunity  to  be  among  those  who  knew  little 
of  the  secrets  of  business,  and  neither  were  experienced  buyers  nor  true 
economists.  The  country  is  progressing  along  the  lines  of  centralization ; 
the  large  banking  institutions  are  becoming  much  larger  and  the  sm-ill 
ones  are  but  serving  to  fertilize  the  soil  for  future  campaigns. 

j,^^  Let  us  consider  the  competition  that  the  country  banker  meets  as 

jamprtitia  the  first  proposition.  First,  he  has  the  competition  with  the  local  banker: 
second,  the  competition  with  the  foreign  banker  through  the  mail-order 
banking  methods;  third,  the  comiietition  with  the  fake  investment  propo- 
sition. 

The  competition  offered  by  the  local  banker  is  largely  the  competi- 
tion of  size  and  energy,  brains  and  service.  The  man  with  money  to 
deposit  naturally  gravitates  toward  the  larger  bank — that  is  his  most 
natural  inclination.  This  may  be  deferred,  however,  by  his  personal 
acquaintance  with  a  stockholder,  employee,  director  or  an  official  of  the 
bank.  If  these  men  bear  good  reputations,  if  the  bank  shares  in  this 
good  repute,  the  natural  inclination  of  the  depositor  is  to  give  his  money 
into  the  hands  of  people  that  he  knows  to  be  honest.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  have  seen  the  new  bank  spring  into  existence  and  create  for  itself  a 
following  that  has  been  the  marvel  of  the  old  bank.  We  have  seen  that 
this  success  was  largely  due  to  better  methods,  for,  after  all  is  said  and 
done,  after  all  the  advertising  that  brings  customers  to  your  bank  Is  done, 
whether  the  customers  be  men  with  money  or  men  with  good  paper,  the 
fact  remains  that  service  alone  will  hold  or  lose  the  business.  If  you  give 
service  in  all  that  that  word  implies,  and  by  service  we  mean  courteous 
treatment,  accommodation  to  the  limit  of  good  banking,  helpful  advice 
and  assistance,  consideration  first  and  above  all  things  for  the  people 
who  help  your  bank,  and  then  a  large  public  spirit  that  identifies  your 
bank  with  the  best  movements  for  all  the  people  as  well  as  for  the 
individuals  in  whom  you  are  particularly  concerned,  competition  will  have 
a  hard  row  to  hoe,  no  matter  how  old  or  how  young. 

A  B>d7  This  service  cannot  help  but  bind  your  following  into  a  close  and 

jTrUnii  compact  body  of  friends  and  supporters.     This  is  not  accomplished  by 

methods  that  obtain  only  within  the  <loors  of  your  institution;  you  must 
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project  this  personality,  this  belief  in  your  methods,  out  into  your  terri-  r"«fM 
tory.     When  you  have  done  this  you  ha\-e  put  competition  at  a  disad-  at  > 
vantage,    because   when   competition    is   compelled    to   compete   on   the  '"•**"■»■■• 
basis  of  brains  as  well  as  capital,  you  meet  it  in  a  place  where  it  must 
match  its  brains  against  your  own.    It  then  lies  within  your  own  power 
to  determine  how  far  you  can  go    in  growth  and  influence. 

The  competition  with  a  mail-order  banker  presents  entirely  different  "Fi«  judbt" 
conditions  and  problems.  You  have  here  to  meet  the  shrewdest,  craftiest  aianan 
men  in  the  banking  business,  who  have  probably  realized  more  than 
yon  have,  the  full  force  of  business-getting  methods.  Much  of  their 
energy  and  the  training  of  highly  specialized  minds  and  experience  are 
concentrated  upon  the  one  great  problem  presented  to  them — of  getting 
more  business.  They  realize,  as  has  been  pointed  out  in  the  chapter 
devoted  to  banking  by  mail,  that  the  money  that  is  deposited  in  this  way 
is  free  money;  it  is  money  with  no  strings  of  concessions  or  special 
privileges  attached  to  it.  It  is  put  in  their  hands  to  work,  and  they  can 
well  afford  to  pay  for  this  kind  of  money  in  certain  sections  of  the 
country  a  higher  rate  of  interest,  and  spend  more  to  get  it. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  I  should  attempt  in  this  chapter  to  block 
the  things  that  I  demonstrated  were  effective  in  another,  but  it  is  all  a 
matter  of  education.  The  mail-order  banker  is  taking  advantage  of  a 
condition  in  this  country,  a  condition  of  ignorance  which  has  led  to  the 
dissipation  of  small  sums  of  money  among  widely  scattered  individuals. 
It  is  a  product  of  the  carelessness  and  indifference  of  the  local  banker. 
The  large  bank  is  educating  the  great  American  public  to  a  higher  rate 
for  its  money.  The  local  banker  has  paid  no  more  than  his  local  condi- 
tions made  it  absolutely  necessary  for  him  to  pay.  Local  conditions 
in  another  section  of  the  country  may  make  eight  per  cent,  and  ten  per 
cent,  a  perfectly  natural  and  easy  proposition  for  the  borrower  to  pay, 
making  it  just  as  natural,  just  as  easy,  just  as  business-Hke  for  the  banker 
to  pay  four  per  cent,  on  savings  bank  deposits. 

The  local  banker  has  too  often  pemiitted  outside  interests  to  take  B"k»n  who 
advantage  of  his  suqjfns  funds.     He  has  not  put  the  money  to  work  in  4^^  j-ton. 
his  own  town;  lie  has  preferred  to  send  it  to  New  York  or  Chicago;  he  ^''" 
has  preferred  to  buy   foreign  paper  rather  than  local  paper.     He  has 
not,  in  other  words,  kept  up  with  the  times;  he  has  not  been  a  potent 
factor  in  the  growth  of  his  own  city.     It  may  be  said  in  reply  that  this 
is  not  generally  true;  that  it  is  not  even  true  in  a  sufficient  number  of 
cases  to  warrant  laying  the  rule.    It  doesn't  require  very  much  testimony 
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^**  ■*  to  prove  how  much  country  bank  money  is  carried  in  Chicago  and  New 
Etc!  York.  All  we  have  to  do  is  to  look  at  the  New  York  bank  balances 
when  the  western  and  southern  crops  commence  to  move.  They  tell 
the  story  more  eloquently  than  anything  else  can  tell  it.  But  if  that  is 
not  convincing,  consider  the'  1907  experiences  of  Kansas.  City  and  the 
small  banks  corresponding  in  New  York  and  Chicago. 

Why  is  it,  too,  that  some  of  the  country  bankers  have  gone  to  great 
pains  to  impress  upon  their  local  people  that  "this  is  a  local  bank,  our 
money  is  kept  here  to  work  for  the  betterment  and  for  the  growth  of 
our  town."  They  have  realized  that  they  had  to  meet  this  criticism  in 
this  way. 

What  are  we  going  to  do  about  the  interest  paid? 
•ma  muj  Will  people  deposit  money  with  you  for  two  and  one-half  per  cent. 

rf  TBwa  and  three  per  cent,  when  they  can  send  it  to  Cleveland  or  San  Francisco 
or  Seattle  or  New  Orleans  or  Pittsburg,  and  get  four  or  four  and  one- 
half  per  cent?  Are  they  going  to  allow  you  to  have  their  surplus  funds  to 
invest  in  Chicago  business  when  they  can  send  it  away  and  obtain  better 
returns  for  it? 

Is  it  reasonable? 

It  is  -hardly  necessarj'  to  go  into  any  analytical  discussion  of  the 
financial  problems  involved,  only  to  impress  upon  the  country  banker  that 
if  he  wants  to  keep  business  he  has  to  keep  it  by  merit  and  service.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  call  his  attention  to  the  fact,  if  he  wants  to  impress 
upon  his  Ipcal  people  the  value  of  banking  with  him  he  must  give  them 
reasons.  It  will  do  no  good  for  him  to  sit  in  his  office  and  fulminate 
about  it.  It  will  do  no  good  for  him  to  criticise  his  people  either  publicly 
or  privately.  The  pace  is  swift,  but  he  has  a  great  deal  less  to  do  to 
overcome  it  than  the  man  who  comes  into  the  territory  and  takes  the 
money  away  from  him.  By  a  Httle  judicious  use  of  printers'  ink  the  local 
banker  could  accomplish  much  more  than  could  he  accomplished  by  the 
man  a  thousand  miles  away.  The  local  man  must  realize  that  if  the 
people  will  answer  the  advertisement  of  a  Cleveland  bank  they  will 
answer  his  advertisement,  if  he  writes  it  right  and  sends  it  lo  them.  If 
he  has  the  right  standing  in  the  community,  if  his  bank  has  a  good 
repute,  if  he  gives  service  and  returns  for  the  money  placed  in  his  hands, 
he  can  get  just  as  much  of  it-as  the  man  in  Pittsburg. 

We  have  heard  some  bankers  say  that  people  would  prefer  to  deal 
with  banks  in  a  big  city;  that  they  would  prefer  to  send  their  money  to 
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Pittsburg  to  holding  it  in  Podunk.  This  is  an  admission  on  the  part  of 
Podunk  that  paralyzes  the  energy  and  effective  enterprise  of  Podunk 
bankers;  and,  finally,  it  isn't  true. 

Some  country  bankers  gossip  too  much;  they  permit  their  business  'Kmp  : 
with  their  customers  and  their  depositors  to  become  public  property;  if     " 
not  the  banker,  then  the  board  of  directors  have  talked  too  much,  with 
the  consequence  that  any  man  desiring  to  keep  his  business  as  nearly 
as  possible  his  own,  has  put  his  little  surplus  in  the  hands  of  outside 
institutions. 

Mr,  McKee,  of  the  Mercantile  Trust  Company  of  Little  Rock, 
Arkansas,  hit  the  nail  pretty  squarely  on  the  head  in  a  recent  talk  before 
the  trust  companies'  section  of  the  American  Bankers'  Association,  when 
he  said : 

The  trust  company  is  certainly  leading  the  way  in  the  matter  of  advertising,    '™«* 
and  it  is  to  the  trust  company  business  that  the  people  are  being  educated.     The   ^"p": 
kind  of  advertising  that  we  should  do.  in  my  opinion,  is  to  place  before  the  people        '"" 
the  advantages  of  having  trust  companies  act  as  administrators  and  guardians.    The 
savings   bank  business   is  well   advertised.     We  arc  all   familiar   with   the  extensive 
advertising  of  Pittsburg  trust  companies  and  the  Cleveland  trust  companies.     They 
advertise   all   over   our   state   and   they    get   business   that   we    ought   to   get,    but 
we  are  doing  the  best  we  can  now  and  we  often  copy  their  advertisements — because 
they  sound  pretty  good— and  we  will  get  some  of  their  business  now.     This  adver- 
tising is  an   expensive  thing,  but   we  believe   that   it   pays. 

The  trust  company,  of  course,  is  another  feature  of  competition  that 
is  difficult  to  handle,  but  it  can  be  handled  successfully  even  by  the 
commercial  bank,  with  which  T  will  deal  later.  The  main  things  I  want 
to  call  your  attention  to  with  respect  to  Mr.  McKee's  experience  is,  that 
his  company  is  meeting  advertising  with  advertising.  The  country 
banker  should  get  out  among  liis  people  and  circulate  more;  he  must  be, 
above  everything  else,  a  personal  solicitor,  because  it  is  the  unanimous 
voice  of  all  bankers,  trust  company  men  and  savings  bank  men,  that 
personal  solicitation  is.  above  everything  else,  the  most  effective  in  the 
small  town.  There  can  be  no  doubt  about  this.  Advertising  was  never 
intended  to  take  the  place  of  personal  solicitation,  where  the  latter  was 
measurably  practicable.  It  is  manifestly  impossible,  however,  to  see  all 
your  people  all  the  time,  antl  perhaps  it  is  the  man  whom  you  least 
suspect  of  having  the  possible  deposit,  or  with  whom  it  is  possible  for 
you  to  do  business,  who  turns  out  to  be  the  very  man  who  has  opened 
an  account  with  the  mail-order  bank. 

The  principal  thing  in  handling  business  men  is  to  make  the  solicita- 
tion in  such  a  way  as  to  get  their  co-operation.     It  is  hardly  necessaiy 
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Ho*  tmatui  to  Say  that  a  good  salesman  would  not  enter  a  man's  office  at  the  busiest 
Bwt  hour  of  the  day  and  invite  him  to  make  a  deposit  in  his  bank.  Select  a 
time  when  you  can  get  the  investor  or  the  business  man  whose  account 
you  want,  to  come  to  your  bank.  There,  in  the  environment  of  finance,  in 
the  environment  of  money,  he  sees  a  bank  doing  business — he  sees  how 
you  do  it.  You  are  there  to  answer  his  questions ;  you  encourage  him 
to  ask  them.  He  is  impressed  with  the  fact  that  you  have  gone  out  of 
your  way  to  make  a  friend  of  him ;  that  you  have  thrown  the  doors  of 
the  bank  open  to  him.  Even  the  smallest  banker  can,  in  this  way,  appeal 
in  a  manner  that  is  difficult  to  resist.  This  personal  solicitation  is 
effective,  far  more  so  than  any  mailnarder  bank  advertising  can  possibly 
be,  and  you  can  overcome  the  mail-order  bank  proposition  in  this  way  so 
that  it  renders  it  almost  impossible  to  get  the  business  away  from  you. 
But  you  need  one  more  thing  that  goes  ahead  of  you  to  create  this 
favorable  impression  that  makes  your  entry  on  the  scene  less  difficult  and 
much  more  productive,  and  that  is  suitable  advertising.  Educate  your 
people  so  they  will  know  you,  know  your  bank  and  understand  your 
position. 

fi-vMat  In  the  larger  cities  the  competition  with  the  mail-order  bank  is,  of 
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tr  luii  course,  reduced  to  a  mmimum.  Even  m  the  larger  cities,  however,  we 
find  the  four  per  cent,  and  five  per  cent,  proposition  from  the  west  enter- 
ing to  make  trouble  for  the  large  bank. 

The  large  bank  sometimes  ignores  the  small  depositor;  it  doesn't 
want  the  small  depositor;  it  looks  upon  him  as  a  nuisance.  Some  have 
placed  a  limit  of  $500  on  an  active  commercial  deposit,  some  $200,  others 
$100.  We  will  not  discuss  the  question  of  the  profit  on  handling  sm^ll 
accounts,  but  many  of  these  accounts  can  be  turned  in  to  the  savings 
department,  where  they  can  be  made  to  produce  an  acceptable  return, 
if  the  depositor  is  handled  properly. 

The  main  thing  in  the  banking  business  is  to  get  customers  and 
retain  them.  When  a  bank  loses  a  customer  there  can  generally  be  con- 
cluded one  of  two  things,  either  he  has  been  badly  treated,  and  by  badly 
treated  we  do  not  mean  impoliteness,  or  failure  to  oblige,  but  we  mean 
that  just  as  potent  reason,  indifference;  or  he  leaves  for  purely  business 
reasons. 

In  the  first  place,  every  depositor,  when  he  opens  an  account,  should 
receive  a  letter  from  the  cashier  or  the  president,  thanking  him  for  the 
account.  It  doesn't  matter  whether  that  account  is  $500  or  $50,000,  ihe 
obligation  should  be  considered  from  the  customer's  side  of  the  counter, 
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and  a  new  deposit  is  an  indication  that  another  man  has  pinned  his  faith 
to  you,  and  he  should  be  thanked  for  that  expression  of  his  confidence. 

Now,  suppose  a  depositor  leaves  your  institution;  just  as  soon  as  fT^  „ J''"^ 
that  account  is  closed,  the  cashier,  or  the  president,  or  whatever  official  stpscitan 
has  this  in  charge,  should  immediately  find  out  why  the  man  withdrew  his 
account.    This  can  be  found  out  in  two  ways.     In  every  well  regulated 
bank  some  man  introduces  a  new  depositor.    If  you  refer  to  the  records 
you  find  the  customer  of  the  bank  who  introduced  the  depositor.    You 
find  out  from  him  why  the  account  was  closed.    It  may  be  that  he  has 
been  compelled  to  leave  it  for  purely  business  reasons.     If  that  be  tnie, 
there  is  nothing  to  be  said  about  it.     If,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is 
not  a  good  reason  for  it,  there  should  be  steps  taken  to  overcome  the  " 
difficulty. 

Failure  to  meet  the  competition  of  other  banks  in  a  city  territory  is-*  i*p-«i«4 
largely  due  to  a  lack  of  understanding  of  the  special  conditions  in  various 
hues  of  business.  This  ignorance  tends  to  make  banks  unduly  con- 
servative in  handling  a  wide  line  of  business  and  produces  a  lop-sided 
growth.  This  is  more  thoroughly  understood  now  than  it  used  to  be  in 
the  old  days,  when  one  man  was  supposed  to  be  able  to  handle  ail  the 
business  and  have  enough  knowledge  of  the  practices  in  different  lines 
of  business  to  enable  him  to  pass  intelligently  upon  all  kinds  of  loans. 

Competition  for  business  among  the  trust  companies  is  largely  a 
matter  of  equipment.  Specialists  are  getting  into  the  field  more  and 
more. 

One  of  the  Chicago  banks  has  organized  its  credit  department  upon  how  it 
a  business  basis.  That  is,  each  department  of  business  is  given  into  the 
hands  of  a  specialist.  For  instance,  the  man  who  looks  after  the  loans 
in  the  retail  lines  knows  retail  business.  In  such  a  place  credit  has  ceased 
to  be  mereiy  a  matter  of  intuition  and  personal  character  and  gossip.  It 
is  becoming  more  and  more  a  matter  of  special  knowledge  of  business 
conditions.  It  has  ceased  to  be  the  experience  of  clairvoyance,  of  second 
sight,  but  it  requires  a  scientific  foundation  based  on  a  realization  of 
what  credit  really  is.  It  requires  more  than  the  balance  sheet  to  obtain 
credit.  The  credit  man  of  the  bank  wants  to  know  how  its  figures 
were  obtained.  He  asks  more  than  the  mere  reputation  of  being  a  "good 
business  man."  He  analyzes  the  actual  business  methods  so  as  to 
come  to  a  business-like  conclusion  upon  the  merits  of  the  performance. 
His  constant  care  is  to  keep  his  paper  clean.     When  lie  approaches  a 
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retailer  he  knows  how  to  talk  to  him,  he  knows  the  business,  he  knows 
the  pitfalls  and  dangers,  he  can  realize  what  the  dealer  has  done  to 
protect  himself,  and  this  special  knowledge  makes  it  possible  for  the  bank, 
Imst  company,  or  specialist  to  deal  in  an  open-minded  and  generous 
way  with  the  business  that  deserves  it. 

Trust  company  competition  is  a  matter  of  education;  savings  bank 
competition  in  a  large  city  is  also  a  matter  of  education,  hustle  and  well 
organized  business  departments.  The  chapter  devoted  to  savings  bank 
work  shows  how  to  set  a  pace  for  competition  that  makes  it  extremely 
difficult  for  the  competitor  to  do  business, 

I  luu^ordn  There  is  another  form  of  mail  order  advertising  that  is  extremely 

""**  difficult  to  meet  because  of  the  lack  of  knowledge  among  the  people  in 

rural  communities.  The  large  retail  catalogue  houses  in  Chicago  and 
.  New  York,  for  instance,  offer  to  the  country  purchaser  an  opportunity  to 
bank  his  money.  Recently  one  of  the  Chicago  firms  issued  a  booklet 
containing  a  paragraph  like  this:  "If  you  have  any  idle  money,  send  it 
to  us;  we  will  send  you  a  receipt;  we  will  pay  you  seven  per  cent,  interest 
and  you  can  draw  the  money  at  any  time  you  want  it ;  we  are  large  bor- 
rowers of  Chicago,  New  York  and  Boston  banks;  we  prefer  to  borrow  of 
you— you  trade  with  us,  they  don't.  Your  local  banker  will  give  you 
not  to  exceed  four  per  cent,  interest,  if  he  gives  you  any  at  all.  By 
sending  it  to  us  you  make  anywhere  from  three  to  seven  per  cent,  over 
what  you  can  get  at  home,  and  we  get  it  as  cheaply  as  we  now  get  money 
from  the  eastern  banks," 

The  booklet  also  explains,  of  course,  that  the  depositor  can  buy 
any  goods  he  wants,  charging  against  his  deposit.  The  plea  is  that  this 
makes  it  possible  for  the  purchaser  to  obtain  goods  without  the  trouble 
of  making  a  remittance  every  time  a  purchase  is  made.  At  the  same 
time  he  is  getting  an  interest  on  the  deposit  he  has  in  the  hands  of  the 
catalogue  house. 

0.1  10  The  local  banks,  it  is  said,  were  largely  responsible  for  this  coudi- 

**"  "■*  tion,  because  they  ha<l  started  to  charge  exchange  on  checks  sent  by 
farmers  to  the  catalogue  houses,  the  exchange  cutting  a  very  large  figure 
in  the  catalogue  houses'  profits.  The  result  was  that  the  catalogue 
houses  virtually  opened  a  deposit  bank,  and  the  banker  immediately  hied 
himself  to  a  lawyer.  In  Kansas,  where  this  was  first  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  banking  commissioner,  the  bankers  asked  him  for  some 
method  of  stopping  it,  for  tlity  s.tv  a  gieat  deal  of  good  Kansas  money 
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going  to  Chicago.  The  commissioner  very  sensibly  answered ;  "The 
mail-order  houses  are  not  doing  a  banking  business,  they  are  simply 
borrowing  money  of  the  farmers.  There  is  no  law  to  prevent  a  man's 
borrowing  money  if  he  can  find  another  man  who  will  loan  to  him,  and 
it  seems  these  houses  are  finding  plenty  of  people  who  are  ready  to  loan 
them  money." 

This  attempt  on  the  part  of  local  bankers  to*  stop  the  catalogue  ^"  " 
houses  from  doing  business  in  their  particular  section  reacled,  as  it  a*  buIm 
usually  has  done,  in  a  way  that  should  prove  beyond  any  cavil  the  only 
way  to  meet  mail-order  competition,  whether  it  be  in  retail  lines  or 
banking,  is  to  adopt  the  very  same  methods  used  by  the  mail-order  houses, 
and  that  is — advertise.  The  local  retailer,  the  local  banker  have  the 
opportunity  to  advertise,  plus  ihe  opportunity  for  personal  solicitation,  a 
combination  that  makes  it  possible  for  him  to  do  business  locally  that 
the  mail-order  house  can't  touch.  If  he  is  sufficiently  awake,  he  will  go 
to  the  trouble  and  invest  the  money  necessary  to  do  it.  It  doesn't  require 
much  money  in  comparison  with  what  the  mail-order  bank  has  to  invest. 
The  mail-order  tank  and  the  mail-order  store,  build  their  business  on  the 
ignorance  of  the  people  in  the  local  banker's  community,  who  do  not 
know  what  the  local  bank  or  the  local  retailer  can  do  for  them.  Thou- 
sands of  dollars  are  taken  out  of  communities  by  the  same  arguments 
that  could  keep  those  dollars  at  home,  if  the  local  concerns  would  make 
the  effort. 

When  the  local  banker  hears  the  talk  about  catalogue  houses  from  a  Bimpia 
his  local  retailer,  he  shoukl  say  to  that  man :  "Modernize  your  business,  f^^  ^ 
educate  your  people,  tell  them  about  the  quality  of  your  goods,  buy  some 
of  the  things  from  the  catalo,^ue  houses,  put  them  in  the  window  along- 
side the  goods  that  you  sell  at  the  same  price.  Ten  chances  to  one  the 
goods  that  you  sell  will  be  better  than  the  catalogue  houses'.  Show  the 
local  buyer  what  it  costs  to  do  business  with  a  catalogue  house;  that  is, 
the  cost  of  the  gooris,  the  freight  or  express  charges,  the  letter  writing 
and  the  chances  of  dissatisfaction.    In  other  words,  educate  your  people." 

And  the  local  banker  should  take  this  same  thing  to  his  own  heart. 
The  local  banker  should  see  to  it  that  articles  are  inserted  in  the  local 
newspapers  to  educate  the  people  on  the  banking-by-mail  proposition, 
and  he  can  get  his  local  business  association  to  help  pay  the  costs  of 
''uch  a  campaign. 

There  remains  one  more  competitor  that  every  banker  has,  whether 
he  be  in  city  or  country;  whether  he  be  a  hanker,  savings  bank  man  or 
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Tin  rmka  tiust  companj  man.  and  that  is  the  fake  investment  proposition.  The 
^'»^m»  sucker  industry  in  this  coi  ntry  is  one  of  the' most  profitahle  doing  busi- 
ness. It  requires  no  capital  and  millions  have  been  made  out  of  it.  It 
beats  the  fabled  riches  of  Golcoiida  and  throws  the  wealth  of  India  into 
the  remote  shadow.  During  the  past  three  years  the  papers  of  the  country 
have  been  filled  with  talks  about  fake  investments.  From  the  time  of 
the  Franklin  syndicate  when  Miller  got  more  money  than  he  could  hire 
people  to  count,  until  the  present,  the  ignorant  man  in  both  city  and 
country,  ignored  by  his  local  banker,  the  man  who  should  teach  and 
educate  him  how  to  take  care  of  his  money,  if  for  no  other  reason  than 
that  it  would  give  him  a  greater  opportunity  for  his  own  profit,  has 
been  giving  up  his  money  to  the  promoter  of  fake  investments,  removing 
it  from  banks  or  taking  it  out  of  its  secret  hiding  place  and  handing  it 
to  the  ten-per-cent.-a-week  grafter.  Is  it  an  inherent  part  of  human 
nature  that  it  should  be  victimized  ?  How  much  have  we  seen  in  bank, 
trust  company  and  savings  bank  advertising  that  prevented  this?  How 
much  have  we  seen  that  the  bankers  realized  their  duty  and  realized  that 
the  dishonest  stock  proposition  was  really  a  competitor  in  their  business? 

What  is  the  secret  of  the  fakir's  success?  It  is  the  promise  of  big 
things.  But  how  does  he  get  his  promise  to  the  people?  Through  the 
newspapers,  the  magazine  and  the  personal  letter.  What  is  the  secret 
then?  Again  we  must  return  to  the  simple  proposition  of  advertising, 
wxt  It  is  said  that  during  the  height  of  the  Beaumont  oil  boom,  one  Boston 
su  promoter  obtained  over  a  million  of  dollars  in  subscriptions  to  the  stock 
of  fake  companies. 

The  Goldfield  graft  afforded  another  opportunity  for  a  choice  lot 
of  promoters,  and  until  a  prominent  New  York  weekly  exposed  the 
whole  thing,  it  required  an  extra  relay  of  operators  to  receive  the  tele- 
grams asking  for  stock. 

The  following  from  the  editor*  of  a  banking  publication  tells  the 
story : 

The  illustration  on  the  next  page  (Figure  I),  was  clipped  ironi  a  paper  called 
"The  Speculator."  It  is  only  a  sample  of  the  powerful  argument  that  is  being 
directed  against  the  savings  depositor  of  this  country.  Some  investment  com- 
panies pay  well  for  lists  of  names  o(  depositors,  and  bank  clerks  have  been  known 
to  assist  in   spreading  literature  of  this  character  by  supplying  those  lists. 

This  is  what  you  are  up  against,  Mr,  Banker.  This  is  the  kind  of  literature 
that  is  being  circulated  broadcast  throughout  this  cotintry.  Just  how  much  of  it 
is  going  into  the  homes  of  your  community,  you  or   I   cannot   tell.     Since  honest 
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A  Tns  newspapers  and  magazines  will  no  longer  give  space  to  fake  mining  schemes,  the 
Btorj  *si  promoter  is  using  methods  even  more  subtle  and  powerful.  He  is  sending  his 
'^  literature  direct,  and  following  it  up  carefully  and  systematically.  What  are  you 
doing  to  counteract  these  campaigns? 

Let  us  grant  that  these  statistics  are  correct— that  the  stockholders  in  these 
mines  have  reaped  this  golden  harvest  Irom  their  investments.  Careful  analysis  of 
the  records  of  these  successful  mining  enterprises  will  reveal  the  fact  that  the 
stock  is  held  by  a  syndicate;  that  the  chosen  few  got  in  "on  the  ground  floor"  of 
these  really  "good  things."  Capital  is  never  lacking  to  back  mines  that  are  more 
than  empty  holes  In  the  ground.  But,  with  these  successes  at  his  fingers'  ends,  the 
wily  promoter  works  his  way  into  the  imagination  and  then  into  the  favor  of  the 
wage  earner  and  the  man  of  limited  means — your  depositors — and  comparisons  such 
as  the  above  make  converts,  to  absolutely  worthless  and  fraudulent  mining  scheme.;, 
of  even  men  whose  judgment  is  sound,  and  whose  business  acumen  is  above  the 
average  on  other  subjects.  Let  us  analyze  the  situation  in  one  specific  case.  Yon 
have  a  depositor  with  $400.00  in  the  savings  department  ot  your  bank.  When  the 
deposit  reaches  $500.00,  your  man  contemplales  making  the  first  payment  on  a 
home  or  the  paying  off  of  a  mortgage.  Along  comes  the  convincing  circular  and 
the  'heart  to  heart'  persona)  (?)  letter  of  the  mining  shark.  Then  the  first  'feeler' 
is  persistently  followed  up  and  each  letter  or  circular  sinks  deeper  and  deeper  into 
the  mind  of  the  prospective  victim.  Then  comes  an  appeal  stronger  than  all  the 
rest,  to  the  selfish  side  of  his  nature — that  vulnerable  part  of  human  nature  against 
which  all  successful  advertising  is  directed.  That  appeal  is  the  one  which  cites  you, 
Mr.  Banker,  as  the  grasping  Sliylock  who  takes  the  money  ot  the  day  laborer,  the 
widow  and  the  orphan  at  a  measly  three  per  cent.,  while,  by  unknown  and  oftimes 
questionable  methods  of  investment,  you  make  that  money  pay  you  six,  eight  and 
ten  per  cent.  "Why  not  do  your  own  investing?"  "Why  not  put  your  money  where 
it  will  bring  you  all  its  returns  instead  of  what  the  banker  chooses  to  pay  you?" 
"Why  not  grasp  the  same  opportunities  that  have  made  rich  men  o(  hundreds  pf 
others?"  These  are  a  few  of  the  arguments  (hat  tend  to  undermine  confidence  in 
you  and  excite  the  cupidity  of  your  depositor,  to  his  ultimate  undoing. 

He  withdraws  his  money,  turns  it  over  to  the  mining  shark,  receives  several 
big  dividends  and  begins  to  talk  about  his  profiiable  investment  among  his  friends. 
Wise  promoter.  Toxy  swindlers.  Those  dividends  are  part  of  the  advertising 
appropriation,  for  this  mammoth  coup.  The  promoter  knows  his  game  just  as  thor- 
oughly as  the  Ihree-shcl!  man  at  the  county  fair.  More  savings  into  mining  stock, 
more  dividends,  more  word  of  mouth  dissemination  of  the  merits  of  this  great 
dividend-paying  proposition  and — more  suckers  tor  the  eventual  climax,  when  divi. 
dends  cease  and  the  capital  invested  go;s  where  the  woodbine  twineth  and  the 
wicked  cease  from  troubling. 

Let  us  suppose  that  all  the  money  invested  in  worthless  mining  projects  has 
come  from  savings  accounts  that  would  have  been  continued  in  bank  indefinitely. 
The  loss  in  that  case  is  all  yours.  But  this  is  not  the  history  of  the  game.  Money 
that  was  being  accumulated  for  a  definite  project,  money  that  was  all  ready,  only 
waiting  a  certain  time  for  legitimate  and  lasting  investment,  has  gone  into  handsome 
certificates  with  pretty  gold  seals  and  lovely  steel  engraved  lettering.  The  home 
is  not  purchased— the  real  estate  man  or  the  properly  owner  loses  a  sale.  The 
purchase  of  new  furniture  for  the  home  is  indefinitely  postponed.  The  furniture 
dealer's  receipts  are  much  less  for  the  year.  In  those  cases  the  dealer  loses. 
But,  by  the  way,  that  real  estate  man  and  that  furniture  dealer  are  customers  of 
your  hank,  are  they  not?  That  savings  department  money  on  which  you  were 
paying  three  per  cent,  interest  was  destined  to  come  back  to  yoit  as  a  commercial 
deposit.  It  didn't  come.  Who  is  the  ultimate  loser  in  that  case  also?  Queer  how 
that  argument  has  worked  around,  isn't  it,  but  it  is  just  what  we  wanted  to  get 
at.  Vou  lose,  Mr.  Ranker,  any  where  the  wheel  slops  in  these  fraudulent  promotion 
schemes  for  taking  money  onl  of  your  community.  What  are  you  doing  to  pro. 
tect  yourself? 
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I  know  of  a  case  of  a  genial  young  man  who  grew  up  in  a  certain  prosperous    A  Trna 
community.    He  was  a  clerk  in  a  hardware  store.    He  went  west  and  two  years  later  stoiy  ui 
turned  up  in  the  home  town  with  a  high  hat,  frock  coat  and  a  gold  headed  cane.   ''*' 
He  had  not  changed  much  except  in  the  cut  of  his  clothes.    He  represented  a  mining 
company  and  on  the  strength  of  his  wide  and  favorable  acquaintance  among  trades- 
men and  farmers  of  the  community,  he  sold  a  big  bunch  of  the  stock.     It  paid  big 
dividends.     Later  he  came  back  with  a  Western  New  York  oil  field  stock  proposi- 
tion.    He  sold  a  lot  of  that.     That  was  four  years  ago.     Today  he  is  several  times 
a  director   and   vice-president   and    is    rated   very   close    to   a    million.      The    good 
folks  down  in  the  home  town  never  discuss  mining  or  oil  stocks — they  are  still 
tilling  the  soil  and  weighing  out  honest  pounds  and  measuring  full  length  yards. 
Some  day,  if  crops  continue  good  and  trade  prospers,  they  will  all  be  "comfortably 
well  off." 

I  know  a  young  professional  maji  climbing  right  to  the  top  in  his  chosen 
work,  but — he  will  stop  anything,  at  any  time,  to  tell  you  the  market  price  of 
Tonapah  and  Bullfrog  and  Belmont,  and  how  much  ore  they  took  out  last  month, 
'right  next  to  our  workings.'  And  he  will  explain  why  the  stock  he  bought  at  SO 
cents  is  now  down  to  1216  cents,  and  he  will  tell  you  convincingly  why  it  is  bound 
to  be  up  to  a  dollar  by  the  end  of  the  year.  Then  he  will  cite  you  other  stock' 
holders,  and  you  see  in  a  minute  how  he  was  influenced  to  invest  his  surplus.  We 
cannot  help  but  admire  the  advertising  geniuses  whose  persuasive  "line  of  talk"  sep- 
arates a  (ew  hardheaded  business  men  from  their  money  and  makes  of  them  active, 
aggressive  agents  for  the  persuading  of  their  less  astute  and  more  easily  influenced 

Do  you  appreciate  the  situation,  Mr.  Banker?  Do  you  realize  the  responsibility 
that  rests  upon  you,  and  you  alone,  to  protect  yourself  and  protect  your  people 
from  these  flocks  of  vultures?  Are  you  doing  it?  If  the  literature  of  the  mining 
sharks  has  not  yet  found  its  way  into  your  community,  anticipate  its  coming  by 
educating  your  people  to  its  devious  and  d'abolical  methods  of  taking  their  money 
from  them,  for  be  assured  you  will  feel  its  baleful  influence  sooner  or  later.  If 
your  stronghold  is  already  assailed,  seize  their  guns  and  turn  their  own  weapons 
against  them.  The  advertising  circulars  and  booklets  of  the  average  fake  mining 
corporations  are  masterpieces  of  the  art  persuasive,  but  the  keen  banker  can  pick 
out  the  flaws  in  the  arguments  that  the  lay  mind  does  not  observe,  which  can  be 
turned  against  the  schemers.  The  wiser  heads  of  your  community  may  rail  against 
and  ridicule  this  frenzy  of  minjng  stock  speculation,  but  they  are  only  beating  the 
air.  The  real  check  upon  the  spread  of  the  malady  lies  with  the  banker,  and  with 
his  deposits  at  stake  and  the  welfare  of  his  clientage  in  jeopardy,  his  fight  should 
be  of  the  fierceness  that  wins. 

How  is  the  banker  to  fight  this?  Publicity  first,  and  then  to  H«r  u 
go  after  the  publications  that  accept  that  kind  of  advertising,  with  a 
big  stick.  It  has  been  remarked  that  the  advertisers  in  New  York. 
Boston,  Chicago,  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburg  papers,  are  continuing  to 
patronize  publications  that  deliberately  and  with  malice  aforethought  will 
carry  stock  propositions  that  are  fakes  upon  their  faces.  Newspapers 
that  will  refuse  a  penny  of  credit  to  fake  stock  promoters,  will  take 
pages  of  their  proposition  on  a  cash  basis. 

This  condition  demonstrates  the  fact  that  the  newspaper  proprietors 
and  business  managers  need  educating  of  a  very  practical  kind.  It  is 
necessary  for  the  banker  and  business  man  of  the  city  to  go  to  the 
newspaper  proprietor  and  show  him  t"hat  they  cannot  afford  to  be  seen  in 
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."Running  an 
Account 

That     Never    Runs     One     Into 
Debt. 

For  convenience  o(  pntronB 
who  like  to  have  their  pur- 
cbasee  "charged"  we  In- 
augurated our  Depositors'  Ac- 
count System. 

To-day  many  thousand  Hacy 
patrons  enjoy  Its  advantages 
This  Depositors'  Account  plan 
1b  Ideally  simple,  aod  Ideally 
satisFsctory.  You  merely  de- 
posit a_  Bum  of  money  in  the 
department  on  the  Balcony — a 
sum  great  or  small,  as  you 
elect — then  have  "charged"  to 
this  deposit  any  purchases  you 
make  in  the  Macy  store. 

We  render  monthly  state- 
meniB  and  allow  4  per  cent.  Id- 
terest,  compounded  every  three 
months,   on   your  dally   balance. 

While  a  deposit  caanot  be 
Checked  against  tor  expendi- 
tures made  outside  of  the  store, 
as  we  do  no  banking  buslaesH 
^any  or  all  of  it  may  be  with- 
drawn  at   any   time. 

This  unique  plan  affords 
every  convealeace  of  an  ordi- 
nary "charge"  account  In  a 
credit  store,  and  every  econ- 
omy of  Macy's  strictly  cash 
syalem. 

Start   a  Deposit  Account  for 
your  Fall  shopping  campaign. 
MACY-S. 
New    York. 
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his  paper,  when  that  paper  carries  propositions  that  are  frankly  dis-  ""  ^ 
honest.    In  this  respect  boards  of  commerce  and  trade  can  bring  pressure 
to  bear  on  publishers  of  national  magazines  through  their  national  adver- 
tisers in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  the  fake  propositions  to 
get  a  hearing  except  through  the  cheapest  mail-order  mediums. 

It  is  in  line  with  a  proper  growth  of  legal  regulation  that  the  post- 
office  department  should  be  empowered  to  investigate  on  its  own  initiative 
propositions  of  this  character,  and  there  are  advertising  organizations 
composed  of  self-respecting  men  who  are  attempting  to  rid  advertising 
of  this  great  blot  upon  their  work,  and  these  efforts  should  call  for  the 
hearty  co-operation  of  bankers  and  business  men  everywhere. 

These  things  alone,  however,  are  not  enough.  The  local  banker  ti»  i*; 
must  aggressively  fight  the  evil.  The  best  method  of  accomplishing  this  Fi,i,t 
has  been  amply  demonstrated  in  "The  Banker's  Duty  to  the  Public,''  but 
the  articles  should  be  directed  right  at  the  live  question  at  issue;  they 
must  be  made  timely,  strong  and  pointed.  Such  a  series  as  "How  I  Lost 
My  Savings,"  or  "Hints  to  Investors,"  such  as  have  been  running  in 
"The  Saturday  Evening  Post,"  can  be  handled  in  your  ]ota\  paper  in  a 
way  to  sow  doubt  in  the  mind  of  your  small  investor,  and  if  you  want  to 
make  the  appeal  stronger  and  more  personal,  circularize  your  mailing  list 
with  the  articles  reprinted ;  send  marked  copies  of  the  paper. 

How  is  the  local  banker  going  to  meet  the  competition  of  depart-  ?1"*^ 
ment  store  banks?  The  department  store  bank  is  generally  disguised  under 
several  headings — one  of  which  is  the  depositor's  account,  such  as  held 
by  Macy's  in  New  York  (see  Figure  2),  the  other  is  the  straight  fund 
savings  bank  proposition.  It  shows  that  there  is  a  field  for  it  or  it 
wouldn't  be  and  the  department  store  bank  is  a  dangerous  competitor. 
The  department  store  generally  has  the  best  advertising  manager  in  the 
city ;  he  understands  (he  art  and  science  of  advertising ;  he  understands 
his  people  and  his  direct  appeal  is  to  the  women.  The  department  store 
manager  generally  has  the  best  trained  force  of  clerks  in  the  city;  he 
knows  the  value  of  pleasing  customers;  he  understands  the  value  of 
service;  his  whole  thought  is  lo  advertise,  to  get  people  to  come  to  the 
store,  and  then  give  them  the  service,  and  the  goods  they  come  there  to 
buy.  He  has  no  thought  of  his  own  importance,  he  has  no  idea  of 
dignity  or  ethics— his  sole  object  in  life  is  to  get  business  and  lo  kctp 
it,  and  he  applies  to  the  banking  proposition  the  same  acute  understand- 
ing of  human  nature,  the  same  aggressive  hustle  as  he  does  to  his  other 
line  of  business. 
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To  overcome  this  competition  one  must  better  it. 

The  department  store  has  not  run  the  up-to-date  retail  specialist  out 
of  the  field,  and  it  never  will,  but  the  retailer  in  a  single  line  has  had  to 
retain  all  his  up-to-dateness.  He  had  to  advertise,  had  to  make  better 
show  wind6ws,  had  to  have  a  prettier  store,  had  to  have  more  and  better 
trained  clerks,  he  had  to  have  a  better  system,  he  had  to  work  a  little 
harder,  all  because  the  department  store  became  his  competitor. 

Bterin  And  thjs  is  the  way  the  banker  will  have  to  meet  department  store 

(j»„i  competition.  He  will  meet  it  on  its  own  footing,  and  he  will  win  just 
in  proportion  as  he  can  do  better  by  his  customers,  as  he  is  willing  to  tell 
his  possible  customers  why  and  how  and  where  he  will  do  better.  It 
will  be  difficult  for  the  department  store  to  establish  itself  as  a  bank  in 
any  large  sense  of  the  word,  just  in  proportion  as  the  banker  makes  it 
difficult.  This  difficulty  will  not  take  the  form  of  special  legislation  or 
new  laws  or  passing  resolutions,  hut  it  will  have  to  come  back  to  the 
public  who  holds  the  pocketbook ;  advertise  to  that  public.  Educate  it  in 
banking  methods. 

This  whole  subject  of  competition  comes  right  back  to  the  first  prop- 
osition, "What  have  you  done  to  educate  the  public?"  What  have  you 
done  to  overcome  the  effect  of  the  work  of  your  competitor?  The  great- 
est competitor  you  can  have  is  the  man  who  can  do  better  than  you  can, 
and  he  will  succeed.  If  you  are  willing  to  meet  him  on  his  own  grounds 
at  his  own  game  and  do  better  than  he  can,  competition  will  have  no 
terrors  for  the  smallest  as  well  as  the  largest  banker  in  the  country. 

^Miso  '^t  ^^  examine  more  in  detail  the  specific  methods  used  in  competi- 

■■.tbod.  tion. 

When  your  local  competitor  is  a  private  bank  you  should  talk  the 
national  or  state  banking  laws  and  the  protection  they  give  the  public. 

The  advertisement  shown  in  Figure  3  is  a  fair  example  of  the  argu- 
ment used  by  national  banks.  "Government  Supervision"  is  the  slogan 
of  all  such  advertisements,  and  this,  coupled  with  facts  about  director;;, 
age,  surplus,  deposits,  etc.,  can  be  welded  into  a  strong  argument. 

The  main  thing  is  to  make  the  most  of  your  arguments.  There  is 
too  much  left  to  supposition  and  too  much  taken  for  granted.  The 
greater  part  of  the  public  does  not  know  what  you  know  of  the  strength 
of  your  position  and  your  charter  and  license  to  call  yourself  a  national 
bank. 
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Tb*t  Attbactb 
Phodkwi 
Defobitobb 


As  a  National  Bank  we  are 
under  Government  control. 
and  hove  Qovernment  protec- 
tion— this  meana  the  atrong- 
est  and  safest  bank  (or  you  (o 
do   business   vltti. 

We  contend  our  Board  of 
Directors  to  be  the  most  ac- 
tive,   thoush    wlttial      prudent 


Combining   Gover 

local    management,    ttie  depos- 
itor   finds    In    the    conduct    of 


Capital,  surplus  and  stock- 
holders' liability  more  than 
•■e   bIIIIob   dollara. 


COMMERCIAL     AND     FARM- 
ERS'   NATIONAL    BANK, 
Howard    and    German    Streets. 
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On  the  other  side  of  the  case  here  is  a  typical  argument  for  the  pri- 
vate bank  by  the  Fanners'  Bank,  Silver  Lake,  Indiana: 

A  BANK'S  REAL  STRENQTH 

Not  in  the  Style  of  its  Organization,  But  In  tlie 
Stability  of  the  Men  Beliind  it 


'  Slate  bairics  are  sometimes  incorporated  in  small  towns  tor  the  reason  tliat  it 

'  is  thought  that  It  will  give  the  institution  prestige  or  a  higher  standing  among 
'  people  who  are  not  well-informed  as  lo  law  coticerning  the  liability  of  State  Banks 
to  their  depositors.  It  is  sought  to  give  the  inijiression  that  the  State  in  some  man- 
ner stands  behind  the  bank  and  protects  the  bank's  depositors.  This  is  so  far  from 
being  the  case  that  almost  the  opposite  is  true;  a  State  bank  is  really  a  limited 
liability  concern,  while  a  private  bank  is  liable  to  the  full  amount  of  the  combined 
wealth  of  all  the  partners  therein. 

A  Slate  bank  must  have  subscribers  to  its  stock  to  the  amount  of  $25,000.00 
and  ihe  liability  of  each  stockholder  is  only  equal  to  the  amount  of  stock  he  owns. 
Stock  in  such  inslilulions  is  frequently  subscribed  for  by  persons  of  little  or  no 
responsibility  who  go  into  it  merely  because  Ihey  think  it  will  add  something  to 
their  importance  to  be  known  as  bank  stockholders,  or  because  they  think  it  will 
be  easier  for  them  to  borrow  money  from  the  bank  if  they  have  a  "stand  in"  with 
the  management  by  owning  a  little  of  the  stock.  It  will  be  readily  seen  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  force  an  a'sc^sment  from  .stich  people  in  the  event  that  the 
bank  should  need  to  do  so  in  order  to  cover  an  impaired  capital.  The  actual 
responsibility  of  the  Stale  bank  then  becomes  no  greater  than  its  original  capitali- 
zation. A  Stale  bank  may  have  a  capitalisation  of  only  $25,000.00  and 
receive  deposits  of  $250,000.00  or  more.  In  such  cases  nearly  all  of  its  deposits 
are  totally  unsecured  except  by  the  honor  and  iuicgrity  of  the  officers  who  manage 
the  bank.  And  it  mrst  be  admitted  that  the  temptation  is  stronger  where  no  indi- 
vidual liability  exists  than  where  an  officer's  entire  capital  is  security  for  deposits,  as 
it  is  in  a  private  bank.  Also  where  there  is  a  ^reat  excess  of  deposits  over  liabilities 
there  is  a  tendency  to  ki'ep  all  the  funds  employed  to  meet  the  constant  clamor  of 
stockholders  for  large  i!ivi:lcnds.  and  t!iis  frequently  leads  to  the  making  of  loans 
the  safety  of  which  is  sometimes  very  doubtful. 

In  a  private  bank  the  entire  fortune  of  each  partner  is  hound  for  the  debts 
of  the  bank.  .As  an  instance  of  this  the  owners  of  the  Farmers'  Bank  of  Silver  Lake 
have  a  responsibiliiy  of  more  than  $200,000.00  in  addition  to  the  money  they  have 
invested  In  the  banking  business  ,  The  bank  v.'onld  have  to  lose  all  of  its  capital  anii 
the  individual  owners  their  personal  fortunes  of  $200,000.01)  and  their  homes,  and 
their  every  earthly  possession  before  any  depoi-ilor  could  lose  a  penny.  We  could, 
if  we  so  desired  convert  this  institution  into  a  State  bank  and  thus  evade  this  great 
responsibility,  but  we  choose  to  continue  giving  our  depositors  the  same  full  pro- 
tection  that  they  have  enjoyed  since  the  establishment  of  the  business. 

In  selecting  a  depository  for  your  funds  keep  Ihesc  iinportants  facts  In  mind: 

The  State  does  not  In  any  way  guarantee  Ihe  safety  of  deposits  in  a  State 
bank. 

The  entire  fortune  of  every  partner  in  a  private  bank  slands  as  security  for 
the  bank's  deposits. 

No  bank,  whether  National,  State  or  Private,  is  any  stronger  or  safer  than 
the  men  who  manage  it. 
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Of  course,  the  State  and  the  national  bankers  could  riddle  these  '^^ 
arguments. 

But  they  don't ! 

When  one  side  of  a  case  goes  before  the  jury,  through  the  eloquence 
of  a  clever  advocate  and  the  jury  has  no  judge  to  guide  their  thoughts, 
what  is  natural  to  expect? 

A  verdict,  most  certainly,  for  the  atlvocate's  side  of  the  contention. 

Such  a  controversy,  you  say,  will  hurt  banking.  Good,  then,  if  you 
feel  that  your  side  of  the  case  put  without  heat,  without  rancor,  without 
prejudice,  and  in  plain  facts,  but  put  so  that  the  people  will  be  attracted, 
is  not  worth  considering,  stay  out  of  the  game  and  let  the  other  man 
have  his  chance  to  show  what  he  can  do  for  those  he  will  inevitably 
attract  to  his  bank.  If  the  "other  fellow"  in  any  case  of  competition  is 
hke  the  man  described  by  Mr.  Henry  Dimse,  of  the  Northern  National 
Bank,  Chicago,  in  an  address  in  New  York,  the  case  is  different. 

Mr.  Dimse  said: 

Regardmg  this  branch  of  our  business,  those  who  are  on  the  official  staff  of    ^""'  '"°" 


banks  realize  how  keenly  each  institution  is  endeavoring  to  increase  its  deposits. 
and  with  that  in  mind,  very  freiincnily  methods  are  resorted  to  which  could  not 
be  considered  entirely  fair.  As  an  illustralion.  some  banks  in  this  city  are  offering 
to  collect  country  checks  free,  pay  an  exorbitant  rate  of  interest,  some  offering  as 
high  as  3^  per  cent.,  and  discount  very  liberally,  in  some  cases  without  considerinR 
balances,  and  very  often  offering  a  line  of  discount  entirely  out  of  proportion  to  the 
facts  as  contained  in  the  statement  submitted  and  contrary  to  good  banking,  as 
judged  by  merchants,  credit  men,  and  those  competent  to  decide.  The  main  object 
seems  to  be  to  get  the  name  of  the  depositor  on  the  books  of  the  bank,  and  un- 
fortunately, when  the  banker  is  called  upon  to  fulfill  the  contract,  repudiates  most, 
if  not  all  of  what  has  been  agreed,  which  is  an  object  lesson,  not  only  to  the 
depositor  who  perhaps  had  been  treated  as  well  as  he  should  be  in  the  institution 
which  he  left,  but  it  become;  a  boomerang  for  others,  who  learn  of  this  disappoint- 
ment. Other  methods  far  worse  than  this  are  resorted  to  at  times  in  the  desire  to 
obtain  accounts,  and  if  circulated,  not  only  affect  an  institution  but  the  public  at 
large. 

In  writing  competition  advertising  do  not  dwell  too  much  on  the  wa*kB«i 
mere  technical  qualifications  of  your  bank  or  your  people.  m^^**" 

Dwell  on  the  greater  opportunity  for  service;  i.  e.,  ability  to  care  for 
the  legitimate  business  needs  of  your  customers,  your  anxiety  to  do  what 
you  can  to  help  them,  and  through  it  all  impress  them  with  your  ability 
to  care  for  their  money. 

I  dislike  that  cant  phrase  of  many  bankers — "Conservative  bank- 
ing."    Let  the  business  community  know  what  you  have  to  offer — tell 
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'^runds  That  are 


Gold  In  any 


You  can  buy  Travelers 
Cheques  oi  the  American 
Express  Company  any- 
where. You  can  cash 
them  in  Cairo  or  London 
— ^Tokio  or  Sydney — any- 
where you  go. 

Travelers  Cheques 
oiOie 

American  Express 
Company 

tepiysent  the  most  modem  form  of 
carr)'ing  funds.  Originated  by  the 
American  Express  Company  in  1891, 
they  now  stand  on  a  par  with  the 
best  known  currency  of  the  world. 
Travelers  Cheques  are  cashed 
without  discount  by  Banks,  and 
accepted  by  Hotels,  Stores  and 
Transportation  Companies,  thus 
doing  away  with  the  difficulties 
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them  how  you  protect  your  interests — but  bury  that  gUb,  yet  nebulous  "**  *'* 
and  unmeaning  term. 

The  First  National  Bank,  Chicago,  publishes  a  booklet  (mentioned 
in  another  place)  showing  how  its  credit  department  is  organized ;  i.  e., 
with  a  specialist  at  the  head  of  each  department  of  business.  That  show- 
ing suggests  two  things : 

To  the  depositor — Here  is  a  bank  which  takes  the  greatest  pains  to 
prevent  losses  by  employing  a  specialist  in  each  line  to  examine  collateral 
and  keep  in  touch  with  all  the  great  divisions  of  business. 

To  the  business  man — Here  is  a  bank  where  I  can  get  the  ear  of  an 
expert,  who  knows  the  peculiar  conditions  under  which  I  must  do  busi- 
ness, and  who  will  extend  me  the  courtesies  to  which  a  man  in  my  line 
and  my  condition  is  entitled. 

Such  advertising  is  the  best  kind  of  substitute  for  the  phrase,  "con- 
servative banking." 

The  growth  of  the  money  order  business  has  been  encouraged  by  the  ''^ 
growing  desire  on  the  part  of  the  country  population  to  trade  in  city  sivinn 
centers,  and  the  large  population  which  is  constantly  changing  from  place 
to  place.     This  money  order  business  is  divided  between  the  postoffice, 
the  express  companies  and  the  banks,  with  the  volume  going  to  the 
sources  in  proportion  as  named. 

Mr.  Fred  T.  Kent  of  the  First  National  Bank,  Chicago,  was  recently 
reported  in  a  hanking  publication  as  saying: 

There  are  many  dangers  to  the  people  in  the  express  banking  business  as  BMBttt 
handled  today  that  are  really  serious,  and  it  is  only  due  to  the  tact  that  officials  campuT 
of  the  express  companies  have  carried  on  their  business  to  date,  as  far  as  the  public  OompMitloii 
is  aware,  in  a  business-like  manner,  that  (lie  whole  system  has  not  been  broken  up 
long  before  this.  The  express  companies,  as  they  handle  the  banking  business,  are 
in  effect  huge  branch  banks.  Those  in  this  country  who  may  believe  in  branch 
banking  would  not  for  a  moment  advocate  the  establishment  oi  such  banks  unless 
they  were  under  governmental  supervision,  were  obliged  to  publish  reports  of  their 
conditions  and  be  subject  to  examination  by  government  auditors.  The  express 
companies,  while  holding  tremendous  amoimts  of  the  people's  money,  are  entirely 
free  from  all  such  regulations.  They  might,  if  ihey  so  desired,  and  it  is  understood 
that  some  of  them  do  to  a  certain 'extent,  accumulate  tbeir  surplus  in  New  York 
City,  where  it  could  be  used  in  wild  speculation,  and  lost  without  the  public  becoming 
any  the  wiser  until  the  bubble  burst  and  they  found  that  they  were  losers  to  the 
extent  of  millions  of  dollars,  held  by  them  in  express  checks.  The  fact  that  this  has 
not  been  done  (to  our  knowledge)  in  the  past  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of  the  officers  of  i 
the  companies,  as  they  have  been  free  to  do  so  as  far  as  the  pubhc  is  concerned  had 
they  so  desired.  Again,  if  the  millions  of  surplus  funds  so  gathered  were  used  in 
New  York  City  for  manipulating  prices  by  unscrupulous  men,  and  we  have  no 
assurance  that  such  men  may  not  at  times  secure  the  balance  of  power  in  some  ot 
the  express   companies,  they  could   assume  control   of   financial   i      '      ' 
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bpiw    industries  in  %  way  that  would  make  the  recent  methods  of  insurance  companiei 

CwipuT   along  the  same  lines  appear  hardly  worth  noticing  in  comparison.    That  they  have 

OompcHtlgo    tremendous  power  in  such  matters  already  is  a  well-known  fact,  and  has  been  shown 

in  a  great  number  of  cases  where  legislation  has  been  E:uided  and  controlled  through 

express  inSuence. 

Another  danger  point  in  the  business  as  handled  today  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  express  checks,  while  supposed  to  be  payable  anywhere,  are  in  reality  payable 
nowhere.  This  means  that  bankers  throughout  the  country  must  cash  these  checks 
and  furnish  the  money  for  so  doing,  or  they  are  worthless  to  the  people  who  hold 
them.  Bankers  all  over  the  United  States,  while  recognizing  the  fact  that  they 
are  not  bound  to  cash  such  checks,  and  while  knowing  that  in  doing  so  they  are 
tying  up  funds,  not  only  without  profit,  but  at  an  actual  loss  of  interest,  and  that, 
in  addition,  they  will  be  obliged  to  ship  back  currency  at  a  further  expense  in  order 
to  get  the  money  back  into  their  own  vaults  again,  have  still  continued  to  accom- 
modate the  people  by  handling  express  checks,  hoping  to  be  able  to  stop  the  evil 
through  some  other  means  than  by  refusing  to  cash  the  checks  and  by  so  doing 
save  inconveniencing  their  customers. 

How  much  of  this  has  ever  been  published  in  the  newspapers  of  the 
country?  The  express  companies  rarely  use  the  newspapers,  the  banks 
are  becoming  regular  advertisers,  and  could  obtain  editorial  endorse- 
ments of  and  space  for  such  contributions  if  the  right  methods  were  used. 

The  public  in  the  greater  percentage  of  cases  does  not  understand 
why  the  express  money  orders'  should  not  be  used,  thereby  frequently 
robbing  their  own  town  for  the  benefit  of  distant  points. 

a„  t.  The  banks  should  meet  this  in  two  ways,  by  advertising  in  individ- 

XMt  It  uai  instances  the  foreign  exchange  department,  the  foreign  money  order 
and  the  bank  money  order.  The  American  Association  could  have  adver- 
tised its  bank  money  order  and  a  foreign  exchange  system  by  a  proper 
line  of  advertising  in  all  the  leading  monthhes. 

When  a  single  express  company  can  afford  to  do  if,  as  shown  in  Fig- 
ure 4,  taken  from  a  popular  monthly,  certainly  the  associated  banks 
could  have  done  it. 

Articles  of  an  educational  character  could  have  been  run  in  the  news- 
papers and  a  campaign  inaugurated  that  would  have  put  express  money 
orders  and  foreign  exchange  on  the  defensive. 

The  mail  order  bank  man  turns  the  trick  in  communities  where  there 
"D««d  on«"  is  no  bank,  or  where  there  is  a  dead  one.     Some  day  the  dead  man  may 
sufftri  VMt  ^,gj^g  yp^  gj^j  jjjgjj  j^g  wants  to  do  something  to  the  bad  bankers  who  have 
come  over  into  his  rear  yard  and  plucked  the  nice  rifje  peaches. 

Feeling  rather  strongly  on  the  subjecl.  he  publishes  something  like 
this  from  Cashier  Wones  of  the  First  National  Rank  of  Delphos,  Kansas : 

HOW  TO  DRAW  YOUR  MONEY  FROM  BANKS  IN  OTHER  TOWNS: 
If  the  courteous  treatment  extended  to  you  in  time  past,  by  the  officers  of  the  banks 
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Gimbel  Brothers 

Bankers 

Why,  do  you  suppose,  near- 
ly a  thousand  persons  were 
added  to  the  number  of  our 
depositors  last  week?  Why, 
in  just  a  few  months,  have  we 
gained  more  depositors  than 
many  old-time  banks  have  won 
in  their  whole  existence? 

A  bank  can  keep  strictly 
within  the  law  and  still  be  very 
obliging  and  kind^maybe  that 
is  it. 

The  Gimbel  bank  was  start- 
ed to  accommodate  the  thou- 
sands kept  out  of  the  big 
banks  by  awe.  We  don't  want 
depositors  with  vast  sums  of 
money — had  a  deal  rather  have 
fifty  customers  with  a  hundred 
dollars  each  than  one  with  five 
thousand. 

May  we  write  you  fully  or 
send  a  gentleman  to  talk  it 
over? 


o 

! 

I  desire  to   know  more  about  Gimbel 
Brothers'  Bank. 

Nam,- 
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I  in  surrounding  towns  has  caused  you  to  go  to  them  to  do  your  banking  business 

■    and  your  money  is  now  away  from  your  home  town  on  deposit,  all  that  is  necessary 

for  you  to  do  is  to  come  to  us  and  bring  your  pass  book  or  certificates  of  deposit 

as  the  case  may  be,  and  we  will  show  you  how  to  draw  your  money  without  going 

there  to  do  it.  i 

We  realize  that  there  is  more  or  less  money  on  deposit  in  surrounding  towns 
that  really  belongs  to  this  territory.  One  reason  that  it  has  gone  there  is  that 
interest  is  paid  on  time  deposits.  But  we  will  give  you  the  same  interest  that  you 
are  receiving  where  you  now  deposit  and  should  you  need  to  borrow  at  any  time 
it  will  be  a  pleasure  for  us  to  accommodate  you.  We  beg  to  assure  you  that  the 
treatment  accorded  you  where  you  now  do  your  business  will  be  accorded  you  by 
the  officers  of  this  bank. 

you  a  cent  lo  have  your  money  transferred  to 

That  one  advertisement,  of  course,  will  not  turn  the  tide,  but  a  few 
more  Uke  it  will  stop  new  business  and  make  some  old  patrons  do  some 
thinking. 

The  best  way  to  meet  such  advertising  as  the  department  store  banks 
do  (Figure  5)  is  hard  to  decide.  That  kind  of  advertising  is  calculated 
to  catch  hundreds  of  the  small  depositors,  who  have  confidence  in  a  store 
and  who  "want  to  put  money  in  a  bank." 

scin  In  some  States  they  are  passing  laws  to  prevent  such  banking  meth- 

"  ods.  That  is  all  right ;  it  settles  the  problem  so  far  as  competition  is  con- 
cerned, but  it  doesn't  settle  the  question,  "What  is  the  matter  with  the 
regularly  established  banks  that  they  do  not  get  this  money  and  these 
depositors  ?" 

I  asked  an  old  banker  in  a  town  where  a  department  store  had 
opened  a  bank,  "Is  this  department  store  bank  hurting  the  regular 
banks  ?" 

"No,  not  that  I  can  see.  We  were  talking  it  over  among  ourselves 
yesterday,  and  we  are  doing  our  normal  business  in  adding  new  accounts 
and  having  no  increase  of  withdrawals.  They  are  opening  a  large  num- 
ber of  accounts,  I  hear,  but  it  seems  to  be  by  those  who  do  not  usually 
have  accounts." 

It  did  not  seem  particularly  strange  to  that  banker  that  such  should 
be  the  case. 

PMiii  It  does  seem  strange  to  these  same  bankers,  however,  that  llic  public 

should  want  a  postal  savings  bank. 

The  explanation  of  the  one  is  found  in  ai!y  true  cxjilanation  ot  the 
department  store  bank. 
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TRINITY 
IMPORTANT-MOST  IMPORTANT 
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Btcun  TUnn  The  poor  man  wants  a  place  to  keep  his  money,  where  he  can  get  it 

wuta  when  he  wants  it,  and  get  it  quickly.    During  the  flurry  of  1907,  when 

savings  banks  put  the  90-day  rule  into  effect,  many  a  mechanic  who  had 

been  saving  his  money  in  the  savings  fund,  found  himself  out  of  work 

and  his  money  tied  up  in  his  savings  account  for  90  days. 

"The  rainy  day"  had  come,  and  the  protection  was  withheld.  Of 
course,  such  an  experience  undoes  a  lot  of  education  that  has  been 
addressed  to  what  the  depositor  must  do  to  save,  but  not  to  what  the  bank 
can  do  for  him  in  certain  emergencies,  where  both  he  and  the  bank  are 
affected. 

These  conditions  make  the  department  store  and  the  mail  order 
house  banks  a  natural  result  of  the  public  temper. 

The  remedy  is  the  same  old  one — education  and  patient,  painstaking 
courtesy;  a  broader  view  of  the  part  the  banker  should  play  in  the  com- 
munity life,  and  a  more  direct  expression  of  his  interest  in  its  business 
welfare. 

The  attitude  of  the  bankers  is  expressed  in  an  editorial  in  "The 
American  Banker"  (New  York).     It  says: 

^Tktt  tii<  "^^^  Michigan  bankers,  quite  naturally,  are  very  much  distressed  at  the  fact 

■Ion  Will    that  Ihe  Ameiican  Bankers'  Association  has  seen  fit  to  admit  department  stores  t(- 

D*   membership  in  its  organization.    President  William  Livingston  of  the  Dime  Savings 

Bank  of  Detroit  has  taken  the  matter  up  very  earnestly  with  several  of  the  members 

of  the   Executive   Council  and  there  is  liable  to  be   some  very  earnest  discussion 

at  the  annual  meeting  in  September, 

The  establishment  of  "depositories"  in  connection  with  the  large  department 
stores  is  a  very  clever  scheme  indeed,  for  the  firms.  It  is  a  factor  of  commercial 
industry  which  can  not  help  but  materially  affect  the  banker,  both  in  his  deposits 
and  his  loans.  The  department  store  management  secures  capital  direct  from  the 
small  depositor  at  a  4  per  cent,  rate,  whereas  he  would  probably  have  to  pay  from 
5  to  7  per  cent,  for  discount  at  his  bank.  This  places  other  merchants  whose  busi- 
ness is  of  a  character  which  can  not  invite  a  trust  of  this  nature,  at  a  decided  dis- 
advantage and  has  a  tendency  to  render  trade  somewhat  one-sided. 

Doubtless  the  exigencies  of  the  money  market,  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  loans 
when  needed  and  the  same  irresistible  force,  which  is  making  combinations  and 
mergers  necessary  in  order  to  successfully  carry  on  the  commerce  of  the  country 
have  tended  to  compel  the  owners  of  large  stores  to  find  a  solution  for  their  own 
monetary  matters.  Two  large  and  well-known  merchants  of  New  York  City,  who 
do  not  resort  to  the  depository  method  for  obtaining  a  portion  of  their  working 
capital,  have  but  recently  been  saved  from  almost  bankruptcy,  by  the  leniency 
of  their  creditors  and  the  assistance  of  their  bankers. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  subject,  bankers  will  no  doubt  realize  that  the  depart- 
ment stores  not  only  obtain  their  money  from  their  numerous  "silent  partners"  at 
a  rate  of  interest  above  that  which  any  savings  bank  outside  of  New  York  City 
can  afford  to  pay,  but  they  do  away  with  the  old  system  of  "charge  accounts." 
Instead  of  allowing  the  customer  to  use  their  money,  therefore,  they  obtain  the  use 
of  the  funds  and  pay  for  the  privilege.  When  one  comes  to  figure  on  it,  the  results 
show  a  saving  for  both. 
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Talk  It  Over  with  Your  Banker 

II  you  have  money  la  a  bank,  aud  If  you  get  excited  by  tbe  stories  of  how 
John  W.  Gates  or  Cbas.  M.  Schwab  or  Mr.  Leeds  made  a  million  In  a  day  on  a 
lucky  turn  In  Blocks,  talk  it  over  with  the  president  of  the  bank  before  you  take 
your  money  out  to  speculate. 

There  are  thousands  of  banks  In  this  country.  Tbey  are  usually  well  man- 
aged. Most  of  them  rEiy  interest  of  from  tbree  to  four  per  cent,  on  deposits. 
They  can  not  well  pay  Dve  cenis,  because  they  seek  safe  investments.  They  keep 
the  money  of  small  depositors.  The  account  at  times  seems  to  give  smalt  returns. 
It  gives  a  certain  relum.  They  are  solid  institution  because  tbey  are  not  con- 
ducted by  gamblers.  Down  in  Wall  Street  titere  are  thousands  of  genteel  gam- 
blers doing  business.  You  bear  of  them  every  day.  You  hear  how  In  some  turn 
of  the  market  some  man  made  a  million.  If  be  made  a  millton,  ten  men  lost 
(100,000  each,  or  one  thousand  men  lost  11,000. 

You  do  not  hear  of  the  losers. 

Speculation  flourishes  off  the  Inexperienced  public.  It  you  have  f500  and  go 
Into  Wall  Street,  you  can  put  up  Ave  per  cent,  of  the  face  value  of  the  stuff 
you  want  to  buy  or  sell  and  run  a  chance  of  making  11.000  or  (2,000.  But  if  you 
put  up  the  margin  and  the  market  goes  against  you,  that  puts  you  out  of  busineas. 

And  the  market  is  more  apt  to  go  against  you  than  with  you,  for  you  are 
playing  another  man's  game.    He  knows;  you  do  not. 

You  in  Wall  Street  are  ignorant.  What  chance  have  you  against  the  man 
there  who  ia  smart? 

Not  all  men  In  Wall  Street  are  dishonest.  Not  all  transactions  In  Wall  Street 
are  dishonest,  but  unless  you  know  the  game  all  transactions  you  make  will  be 
dangerous. 

The  spiders  have  been  weaving  webs  tor  you  all  this  year.  They  will  tell 
you  that  prices  are  going  to  advance.  Maybe  they  will  advance,  but  It  you  go 
in  on  a  margin,  one  downward  move  will  end  you. 

It  you  are  determined  to  speculate,  buy  outright,  but  if  you  have  a  small 
amount  of  money  In  a  bank  and  your  neighbor  tells  you  he  put  up  $100  last  week 
and  doubled  his  money  in  two  days — talk  It  over  with  the  bank  president  or 
cashier  before  you  draw  out  your  money  to  put  up  (500  to  win  11,000  In  twenty- 
four  hours. 

It  you  think  your  neighbor  who  put  up  (100  and  won  (600  In  two  days  has 
hit  the  proper  way  of  getting  rich  and  breakiag  Into  the  Four  Hundred,  just  watch 
the  neighbor  for  six  months,  it  at  the  end  of  six  months  that  neighbor  has  run 
his  1100  in  several  thousands,  then  this  advice  may  be  all  wrong. 

Still,  even  then,  It  you  think  your  netght>or  is  right  and  we  are  wrong,  Just 
talk  It  over  with  the  bank  man. 

,FlGURE  7 
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A  Western  Conpur  Actiully  Owu  A  Sotf  HIbc  WUdi  RtdBces  C«t 

AlnoH  t»  NmUb^    EnaraMS  Prafiti  for  SUdllwUm.    Smkll 

InvoHn  Cut  Bw  Stock  urf  Bt  Fratictod. 


zBi^^'i^??^^^^-^ 


Tour  Opportunity— Bny  Now— 35  ds.  a  Share— Par  ^.00 

O-lf  a  ir-all  Im  HI  ibii  price.    The  price  mil!  itm  he  advcnad. 
Bow  Ym  Hw  Bw  Stock 
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An  Open  Letter 

To  Wag»  Emrnerm  mntt  Smvmn 
of  Monaty, 


lj*l  tlw  BM^tnTtankfRHXcuGiMd  wllh  ^^" 


'""?&£• 


bBUnm  In  lU  ol  Ha  vinsw  uid  iniiiitnrMu  cri<ncG<a  Thr  b>nk>n( 
buMIHia.  bomvn-.  ••xmli]  ar  «b4ucIM  nrJcUr  u  luih  anil  laninr* 
««tit  io  tH  pnhtMiM  In  the  nuii  MtiM»n(  tem  fron  inHuiuiiia 
Vila  tkr  lunAi  n(  tlMr  drpaalton  Tkf  dliclMnrH  OI  nn;(  mA4M(r 
Bt  nw  (nKa  rvMivd  hi  ititn  a*  bankns  br  INHr  J^poalion  naa  bath 

lafinsT  nULX InvKI Ihnr ovn  runda wUh «f*«t«r nf*(v  (Mn  brlntruntlns 
Df  thplr  cuniomara  for  tli*  vurpMir  of  rarthn  ntn  aad  flnrmiidlaHnvnt 
on   IIiMr  Ptn.     LtcllhlUC  pmCriMlH  banMnc  m  MnaAclal  IS  alL- 


i*Jlum   ot      FVChanfci 


ngm    ana  ar»  a»  aaf*  jiji4  aolld  aa  unv  InvpBTmpnt  couli]  remauiubl^  ha 

«»UKh  14  ytr\i  M^tn  vtr  rent  prr  annum  an^l  av>r  utan  lit  tirpr*rTa<1 

■  unMua.     Pcrhtpa  vdu  ire  InlrrvaTrd  In  Ihia      U  H    kindly  wrIEa  ui 

ih#  ChlracD-Ne*  ToAl  drclTlc  Air  I-ln*  Ralltoiid      Thb  aarncv  la  a 
vI'viiiur-haiMt    foi-    (hv    NoTthwealrm    Btnckh'»lrt*ra    of    lh«    Chkaio- 


ivpMly  ao  *D  par   rhUH     phMiw   lb*   knveator  larv   prDfliH      [a   our 
iH^nUHi^wric  nllroad  ■Kurflln  i<>«*y  rnniiliui"  iViT  Kr>i   InvfM- 

We    Hll    iKDrtUet    «i    IhF    Hfllal    parmant    Blan— thiu   annr4ln| 


•a^lMjUy^a.  MM 


Great  Northwest  Fiscal  Agency 

Sulla  6I6-SI7,  New  York  LHa  SIdg., 
ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 
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The  Dalton 
Wonder! 


Were  You  In 
On  This? 


Here  is  a  proposition  that 
has  possitily  come  to  many  of 
you  this  week: 

"  Believiitg  you  are  ready  to  con- 
sider an  investment  of  exceptional  at- 
traction, because  you  will  be  secttfiagit 
at  an  unusual  figure  with  the  practical 
certainty  of  more  ttiau  doubling  your 
money  in  a  very  short  time,  we  are 
going  to  offer  you  stock  in  the  Dalton 
Wonder  Mining  Company  at  6  cents 

Prior  to  announcing  the  opening  of 
subscription  books,  we  ore  going  to 
give  you  the  privilege  of  coming  in  on 
the  absolutely  ground  floor  of  six 
cents  a  share." 

Of  course  you  won't  bother 
with  the  "ground  floor,"  but 
look  for  the  sub-cellar,  where 
nobody  can  see  you  get  in. 
The  Dalton  is  surely  a  six-cent 
wonder,  but  it  isn't  much  dif- 
ferent from  90  per  cent,  of  simi- 
lar appeals  to  cupidity  and 
greed.  There  are  people  who 
will  buy  this  stuff,  as  there  are 
people  who  put  their  earnings 
into  other  securities  they  know 
nothing  about. 

But  what  about  your  accu- 
mulations? Are  they  so  handy 
that  they  may  be  tempted  into 
foolish  speculation  or  depleted 
by  extravagance?  Or  are  they 
in  the  Savings  Department  of 
the  old  FIRST  NATIONAL 
BANK  of  Washington,  with 
their  safety  guaranteed  by  a 
million  and  a  half  of  assets, 
and  adding  their  earnings  to- 
yours? 

Better  be  safe  than  sorry  I 

FiousB  11 


Of  course  you  recall  the 
glowing  prospectus  of  the 
"California  Fruit  Growers'  As- 
sociation." It  was  going  to  re- 
turn you  something  like  30  per 
cent  on  your  investment,  and 
possibly  some  of  your  savings 
went  into  the  maw  of  this  con- 
cern. The  United  States  Grand 
Jury  has  ripened  the  fruit  of 
this  Association.  All  the  offi- 
cers have  been  indicted  for  us- 
ing the  United  States  mails 
for  the  purpose  of  swindling 
the  public. 

This  is  only  one  of  thousands 
of  similar  speculative  schemes 
which  appeal  to  cupidity,  John 
D.  Rockefeller  has  the  only  re- 
ceipt for  a  competency  of 
wealth  that  has  never  been 
known  to  fail.  "Hard  work, 
self-denial  and  wise  invest- 
ment," The  fraud  and  the  fa- 
kir have  added  to  this  homely 
formula,  and  a  good  many  of 
them  have  gotten  rich  quick  off 
of  other  people's  earnings.  To 
invest  one's  savings  wisely  is 
as  important  as  the  hard  work 
and  self-denial.  The  OLD 
FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK 
of  Washington  provides  the 
quick  and  easy  way  for  abso- 
lutely safe  investment.  No 
matter  how  large  or  small  your 
savings  are,  they  are  absolutely 
guaranteed  by  a  million  and  a 
half  of  assets,  by  the  protec- 
tion of  careful  Government  su- 
pervision, and  by  the  character 
and  business  experience  of  the 
men  responsible  to  you  and  the 
government  for  their  safety. 

Better  be  safe  than  sorry! 

FlOCRH  12 
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^v,'.'/    ■■%■         p.     ' 

y  /        ■^. '  '  • 

^AARK  ihe  word  "■Krauciuletii."  Whenever  a  swindle  is  so 
'  '  frankly  o'j'.raseous  iliai  it  comes  wiihin  ihe  power  o(  the 
Postal  Department  to  pu!  it  out  of  business,  all  mail  addressed  to 
it  is  returned  to  the  sender  marked  as  this  envelope  is.  The 
"Lost  B;;ll;on  Spnnish  Mines  Co."  is  but  one  of  scores.  Many 
a  person  now  conlidiaply  sending  money  to  swindiins  "mining" 
and  "investment"  companies  to  pay  for  their  worthless  "shares" 
will,  within  a  short  time,   gel  his  letters  back  marked  a.'i  this  is 
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The  wisdom  of  the  plan  from  the  standpoint  of  the  department  store,  however,    ^ 
does  not  make  them  eligible  for  membership  in  an  exclusive  banking  organization.    < 
They  are  not  banks  nor  bankers,  and  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  consider  them-  ' 
selves  as  such,  nor  yet  to  usurp  the  privileges  of  bankers.     Whereas,   the  banker 
is  litnited  to  the  amounts  he  may  loan  to  one  customer  or  invest  in  ore  enterprise, 
the  department  store  uses  all  of  the  funds  deposited  for  one  project.    It  is  appar- 
ently, therefore,  to  the  depositor's  great  advantage  to  spend  all  of  his  deposit  at  the 
store,  in  order  to  keep  from  losing  it. 

We  heartily  sympathize  with  the  protest  of  the  Michigan  bankers.  When  in 
tome  of  the  States  the  law  expressly  says  that  they  must  not  call  themselves  banks 
nor  yet  give  the  impression  that  they  are  banking  institutions,  it  is  strange  that  the 
American  Bankers'  Association  should  have  even  considered  their  admission.  It 
is  like  inviting  the  leaders  of  an  opposing  army  to  come  over  and  glance  at  the 
plans  and  fortifications  and  measure  the  strength  of  the  defences. 

Without  commenting  on  the  strength  of  this  presentation,  the  public 
will  hardly  be  interested  so  long  as  the  discussion  is  confined  to  the  aca- 
demic columns  of  the  professional  or  trade  press. 

The  local  banks  should,  in  any  town  where  the  department  store 
bank  proposition  is  threatened,  combine  to  educate  the  public  on  the  dan- 
gers of  banks  being  mixed  up  with  merchandising,  except  on  a  banking 
basis. 

The  competition  of  outside  investment  schemes  should  be  met  with  \ 
feature  stories  in  the  newspapers,  especially  the  Sunday  editions.  Sup- 
pose we  see  the  Lawson  advertisement  (Figure  6)  taking  two-thirds  of  a 
page.  Our  banking  hearts  flutter  and  we  have  visions  of  our  savings 
department  losing  some  of  its  hard  won  accumulations.  Perhaps  we 
have  a  suggestion  from  our  advertising  manager,  and  we  get  our  news- 
paper of  largest  circulation  to  publish  a  double-column  editorial  or  a  spe- 
cial feature  story,  something  like  that  shown  in  Figure  7.* 

The  cleverness  of  the  popular  investment  companies  is  shown  in  their 
use  of  pictures  and  designs.  In  Figure  8  is  shown  a  group  of  mining 
company  advertisements.  These  are  calculated  to  draw  the  attention  and 
the  dollars  of  the  average  wage  earner.  The  personal  element  is  strongly 
accentuated. 

Figure  9  shows  how  the  appeal  is  made  to  the  "people  of  small  capi- 
tal" and  such  advertising  is  calculated  to  get  the  subscriptions  of  the  very 
people  to  whom  it  is  addressed.  In  fact,  such  advertisements  are  almost 
invariably  profitable.  One  who  operated  a  scheme  admitted  that,  "he 
could  count  on  getting  back  the  two  or  three  thousand  it  cost  for  half- 
page  space  in  several  of  the  larger  newspapers  in  the  larger  cities,  and  in 
addition  at  least  two  thousand  and  sometimes  as  much  as  ten  thousand  on 
the  investment." 

■TikHD  fron  ArtliiiT  Britbtine'i  FdltorUI  troiD  tbe  Nfw  Yorlt  Amerlcin. 
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'  Figure  10  shows  another  way  the  investment  people  reach  your  sav- 

ings department. 

When  the  proposition  happens  to  be  a  fake,  of  course  you  then  have 
your  opportunity.  You  can,  particularly  if  you  have  not  been  too  long 
distinguished  for  dignity — and  you  happen  to  be  in  a  section  where  people 
would  rather  have  you  right  than  proper — say  sornething  like  the  adver- 
tisements shown  in  Figures  1 1  and  12.  Read  both  of  these  advertisements 
carefully;  they  are  unique  in  bank  advertising  for  nerve,  backbone  and 
the  forceful  daring  of  things. 

If  you  can  get  a  hne  on  some  of  the  people  who  have  been  saved  by 
the  Postoffice  Department  by  having  their  remittances  or  correspondence 
returned  marked  "Fraudulent,"  hke  that  shown  in  Figure  13,  you  should 
get  the  envelopes  or  have  your  newspaper  friends  attend  to  it  and  make 
a  feature  story  of  it  in  the  newspapers,  and  then  give  a  little  talk  on 
"security  and  safety"  in  your  display  space  for  that  day. 
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IF  YOU  want  the  presidency  of  a  New  York  or  Chicago  bank  or  trust 
company,  you  must  first  become  Secretary  or  Comptroller  of  the 
Treasury. 

The  rest  comes  to  you  without  asking. 

It  is  undoubtedly  a  fact  that  big  names  are  generally  supposed  to  be  Bi«  m« 
the  exclusive  property  of  big  men.    A  man  who  has  been  a  big  figure  in  ^i,  vu 
the  financial  affairs  of  the  government  is  supposed  to  know  something 
about  banking. 

As  his  name  has  been  before  the  nation  and  thousands  know  him,  it 
has  been  considered  a  good  piece  of  business  to  have  him  take  charge  of 
the  affairs  of  some  financial  institution  after  or  just  before  his  term  has 
expired. 

Former  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Hon.  Leslie  M.  Shaw,  is  the  most 
recent  example.  Mr.  Shaw  left  the  Treasury  to  take  the  presidency  of 
The  Carnegie  Trust  Company  of  New  York.  During  that  connection  the 
trust  company  featured  Mr.  Shaw  in  all  its  advertising  (see  Figure  i). 
And  the  advertisements  were  not  otherwise  notable,  but  gave  a  fair  ex- 
ample of  a  conservative  method  of  exploiting  the  connection  of  a  well- 
known  public  character  with  a  financial  institution.     It  is  said,  how- 
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ever,  that  this  style  of  advertising  has  never  been  popular  among  those 
who  wished  to  build  solidly,  because  it  smacked  too  much  of  the  "guinea- 
pig"  system  of  England,  where  a  noble  Lord  or  even  a  Duke  has  been 
found  willing  to  pose  as  a  director  in  corporations  of  whose  condition 
and  business  he  knew  nothing,  in  order  to  get  the  "guinea  a  meeting" 
and  the  perquisites  of  "insider's  profits"  in  the  dividends  and  special 
melons. 

As  I  have  already  said,  a  bank  can  no  more  escape  the  reputation  of 
its  officers  than  a  man  can  escape  his  shadow. 

It  can  be  seen,  even  by  the  most  dense,  that  the  officers  have  a  great  cuit  =«:•»• 
deal  to  do  in  the  creating  of  that  good  repute  and  character  which  make  *""  '*"™' 
it  possible  to  do  effective  advertising. 

Men  iu  the  larger  banks  are  not  now  selected  for  purely  adminis- 
trative functions. 

One  man  is  selected  for  executive  ability  in  the  administration  of  the 
bank's  interior  affairs,  another  for  his  ability  to  meet  the  big  men  in 
finance  and  trade,  another  has  charge  of  the  loans,  subdivided  into  sev- 
eral departments  in  the  best  corporations,  another  looks  after  the  out-of- 
town  banks,  and  yet  another  meets  the  public,  speaks  for  the  bank  and 
acts  as  the  voice  of  the  institution. 

The  chief  exponent  of  this  last  position  is  F.  A.  Vanderlip,  vice- 
president  of  the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York. 

Mr,  Vanderlip  had  some  of  the  sense  of  organization — he  had  imagi-  wiat 
nation — which,  when  it  is  not  a  very  dangerous  thing,  is  a  very  excellent  ^^"" 
thing  in  a  banker,  and  things  commenced  to  happen  in  the  National  City 
just  as  soon  as  he  got  his  coat  off,  which  proved  that  he  had  big  men  to 
work  for.  He  commenced  to  organize  the  bank  on  a  new  basis — not  a 
thing  of  charts  and  red  tape  and  rules — but  he  created  esprit  de  corps, 
which  is  French  for  enthusiasm  and  energy  and  hustle.  He  got  every- 
body with  him  if  they  were  worth  having,  and  when  they  were  not,  it 
didn't  fret  him  any.  He  got  their  belief  by  doing  things  himself — and 
then  he  got  them  to  do  things  for  him. 

He  made  the  job  of  selling  bonds  a  department,  and  organized  it  to 
sell  bonds.  He  pushed  it  and  then  it  was  but  a  step  to  getting  an  organi- 
zation to  work  getting  country  bank  accounts. 

Some  respectable  and  eminent  bankers  threw  up  their  hands  at  that ! 
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Then  he  capped  the  climax  by  actually  going  to  the  backwoods  con- 
ventions and  to  meetings  of  business  men  in  and  out  of  town,  talking, 
talking,  talking — until  some  people  said,  "he  talks  too  much;  he'll 
overdo  it." 

But  he  didn't.  He  doesn't  talk  so  much  now,  because  the  National 
City  Bank  is  known  all  over  the  world — and  so  is  Frank  Vanderlip. 

He  started  as  a  stenographer,  then  a  newspaper  man,  and  what  he 
didn't  know  about  iinance  when  ex- Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Lyman  J. 
Gage  first  met  him,  would  have  made  a  broker's  clerk  pity  him. 

But  he  found  out,  and  just  because  he  didn't  know  too-much  about 
finance  he  taught  New  York  bankers  a  lot  about  how  to  go  after,  get  and 
keep  business. 

'  Now  he  is  a  financier — you  see  him  at  the  dinners  tendered  foreign 

•  potentates — at  receptions  to  notables — in  conferences  of  grave  import — a 

little  more  grave,  a  bit  weighted  with  the  cares  of  success,  but  he  has  got 

there. 

The  ladder  was  the  same  as  has  been  offered  in  the  foregoing  chap- 
ters, of  which  this  is  one  rung — publicity,  organized  publicity. 

Numerous  other  instances  of  personal  success  might  be  told,  but  this 
one  is  conspicuous  enough  to  serve  as  typical  of  the  rest. 

It  is  a  fact,  however,  not  to  be  denied  that  the  man  who  can  do  the 
best  service  to  the  bank  in  winning  friends  and  customers  is  not  the  right 
man  temperamentally  to  run  the  financial  end.  It  is  the  salesman's  work 
to  get  the  order  and  the  credit  man's  to  collect  the  bill. 

These  two  functions  have  never  mixed  in  commerce  and  business, 
and  it  is  not  likely  they  will  mix  in  finance. 

Where  the  two  functions  have  been  united  the  result  has  been  almost 
always  disastrous. 

[  Of  course,  it  would  be  silly  to  say  that  the  successful  maker  of  loans 

I  must  be  a  grim,  sour,  loveless,  stony-hearted  individual,  because  that 
would  be  absurd  and  untrue  from  all  experience,  but  the  two  lines  of  work 
call  for  two  different  kinds  of  men,  each  are  supplemental  and  necessary 
to  the  other  in  any  large  success  that  comes  to  a  hank  in  any  community. 
In  the  more  recent  discussion  of  the  personalities  who  control  the 
destinies  of  the  banks  in  the  City  of  New  York,  the  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines have  freely  commented  on  the  presidents  of  some  of  the  leading 
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banks.  We  are  told  that  Stillman  is  a  cool,  calm  man,  who  will  do  right 
and  take  few  chances  that  are  speculative  pure  and  simple;  that  George  Buki 
F.  Baker,  however,  of  the  First  National,  and  a  few  others  who  give  glad- 
ness to  the  speculative  element,  is  a  speculator,  as  will  be  shown  in  the 
condition  of  the  First  National  on  August  22,  1907,  when  it  carried 
$53,000,000  in  stocks,  bonds,  mortgages,  etc.,  against  $37,000,000  in 
loans  and  discounts.  Of  course,  that  was  too  bad  of  the  First  National, 
hut  it  was  true  to  Mr,  Baker's  idea  of  what  a  money-making  bank  should 
Ijo — a  money-maker  for  its  stockholders  and  friends. 

This  is  the  reputation  of  these  two  great  banks,  both  speculating 
li;mks — and  both  highly  successful— -yet  we  may  wonder  what  might  hap- 
pen some  day  if  a  second  Lord  Revelstoke  should  succeed  to  the  house  of 
Morgan  and  the  Government  at  Washington  should  cease  to  be  complai- 
sant and  willing  to  advance  money  whenever  the  New  York  banks  got  a 
little  pinched. 

But  perish  the  thought!    And  we  are  not  discussing  that  element  in  "^ri*^  a 
banking,  but  only  the  fact  that  the  banking  reputation  of  the  men  who 
head  a  bank  is  the  repute  of  the  institution,  because  a  bank  is  not  an  auto- 
matic machine,  but  a  human  system,  by  which  that  most  perishable  thing 
called  credit  is  bought  and  sold. 

The  speculator  as  a  bank  officer  has  his  drawbacks,  because  the  solid 
business  men  of  a  community  do  not  trust  him,  and  it  is  only  fellow  spec- 
ulators who  can  stand  close  and  see  inside  the  jar. 

The  politician  is  generally  tabooed  because  the  people  have  no  serious 
use  for  him.  He  is  allowed  to  run  the  government  because  the  people 
are  too  busy.  The  banker  cannot  afford  to  be  too  closely  identified  witli 
politics,  except  in  a  purely  conventional  way,  as  a  "good  citizen." 

The  effect  is  favorable  then  because  the  people  like  to  see  him  become 
interested  in  their  welfare.  Of  course,  the  banker  should  always  have 
ideas  on  national  questions  affecting  finance  and  business,  except  where 
the  views  too  closely  touch  politics  and  purely  party  issues.  During  the 
first  silver  campaign  the  bankers  did  not  hurt  themselves  as  much  as  it 
was  thought  they  would,  even  in  silver  territories,  by  their  stand  for  gold 
— -when  they  did  stand  for  it. 

Then  there  is  the  business  man  as  the  head  of  the  bank,  an<l  he  is  ci»dit— 
most  frequently  selected  in  the  country  bank.    He  knows  the  people  and 
understands  them.     In  many  coniniunities  that  I  have  in  mind,  the  loans 
ire  made  on  the  most  remarkable  securities.     Hundreds  and  thousands. 
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yes,  millions,  of  agricultural  money  is  today  loaned  on  the  "word"  of  the 
small  farmer. 

The  business  man  bank  president  instinctively  looks  on  credit  as  a 
matter  of  faith  and  confidence  and  life  insurance. 

The  man  whose  father  was  the  largest  stockholder  is  rarely  selected 
in  these  days  when  sanity  is  endeavoring  to  force  banking  to  a  basis  of 
business. 

The  social  lion,  the  "son  of  an  illustrious  father,"  more  and  more  the 
"scion  of  a  famous  family,"  has  to  rustle  for  a  chance.  Thank  heaven, 
we  may  escape  that  part  of  the  trouble  due  to  large  fortunes. 

The  corporation  lawyer  at  the  head  of  trust  companies  and  banks  is 
no  new  thing.  It  is  one  of  the  indications  that  there  is  money  in  banking. 
It  cannot  be  said,  however,  that  banking  has  prospered  because  of  law- 
yers. 

*  ■"'  I  think  these  are  the  best  types  and  most  descriptive  of  the  actual  con- 

ditions in  America. 

There  are  types  of  men  who  go  into  banking,  especially  in  our  rural 
communities,  who  are  successful  just  in  proportion  as  they  understand 
little  about  finance,  keep  an  eye  on  their  debtors,  fear  God  and  obey  the 
statutes  made  and  provided.  True,  they  do  not  make  huge  dividends  out 
of  40  per  cent,  call  money ;  they  keep  their  surplus  working  close  home, 
but  they  have  no  fear  of  the  examiner,  and  the  "call"  has  no  terrors. 

The  cashier  is  generally  the  man  who  comes  most  intimately  in  con- 
tact with  the  general  public  and  the  bank's  force  of  employees. 

This  stands  just  as  true  when  the  latter  consists  of  himself  as  well  as 
when  it  counts  a  hundred  or  more. 

The  cashier  is  generally  the  hub  of  the  wheel  that  makes  the  machine 

go  round. 

The  cashier  thus  has  an  opportunity  to  demonstrate  a  peculiar  abil- 
ity as  an  executive. 

I*  Mu  The  most  dangerous  cashier,  or  president,  is  the  one  who  wants  to 

dispense  with  the  directors  and  run  the  bank  without  them. 

The  one  man  bank  and  the  one  man  government  are  out  of  date. 
The  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  (Ridgely)  quite  recently  said  that  no 
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national  banking  institution  which  complied  with  the  law  and  whose  ' 
directors  did  their  duty  ever  need  to  get  into  trouble.  ii 

This  topic  of  the  duty  of  directors  is  almost  threadbare  by  this  time, 
but  it  is  a  live  and  very  vital  matter  to  the  people.  It  is  a  very  vital  mat- 
ter from  the  public  standpoint,  for  it  is  not  worth  while  considering  what 
should  be  done  to  meet  the  criticism ;  it  is  what  must  be  done  to  silence  it. 

The  public  looks  at  the  list  of  directors,  sees  the  names  of  the  most 
solid  men  in  the  community  there.  The  public  says,  "Good!  They  arc 
reputable  and  successful  men  ;  they  should  be  capable  of  taking  care  of  my 

money." 

Imagine,  if  you  can,  however,  the  consternation  of  this  public  when 
it  wakes  up  some  day  to  hear  that  none  of  these  estimable,  reputable,  hon- 
est, capable,  conscientious  men  had  ever  known  anything  about  its  money, 
but  like  a  lot  of  silly  country  bumpkins  looking  at  the  thimble  game  at  a 
fair,  had  been  successfully  hoodwinked  by  the  genial  financier  who  sat 
at  the  head  of  the  table ! 

Then,  in  times  of  stress,  the  magazines  and  newspapers  teem  with 
articles  like  this: 

Next  to  murder,  arson,  and  a  few  like  crimes,  there  can  be  nothing  more  J 
heinous  than  preying  on  the  savings  of  the  people.  Our  banks  are  supposed  to  be  ' 
the  very  rock-foundalion  of  our  prosperity.  Anything  that  tends  to  destroy  confi- 
dence in  these  institutions  strikes  a  blow  that  is  felt  in  every  line  of  industry.  If 
our  banks  fail  us,  what  in  the  whole  country  is  safe?  We  have  provided  for  an 
elaborate  system  of  reports  and  bank  examiners,  but  the  evils  exist  in  spite  of  them. 
Where  is  the  flaw? 

One  of  the  causes  for  a  condition  of  this  kind,  as  we  have  pointed  out  before  in 
this  magazine,  lies  in  the  failure  of  the  directors  of  an  institution  to  live  up  to 
their  title.  In  a  great  majority  of  cases  the  directors  do  not  direct,  but  leave  the 
administration  of  affairs  largely  to  the  president  and  a  small  committee,  and  think  to 
fulfill  their  obligations  by  simply  acquiescing  or  otherwise  in  the  propositions  that 
are  put  before  them.  The  surest  check  on  the  actions  of  a  trusted  executive  is  a 
watchful  board  of  directors,  and  there  is  a  growing  feeling  that  directors  should  be 
held  criminally  liable  for  losses  resulting  from  their  incapacity  or  neglect  of  duty, 

I  am  told  that  it  is  necessary  to  put  big  men  on  boards  of  directors, 
and  that  these  big  men  haven't  the  time  to  "pettifog  over  the  little 
details," 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  necessary  to  put  men  on  a  board  who  can- 
not attend  to  the  work.  If  the  right  kind  of  advertising  were  done,  it 
would  not  be  necessary  to  pay  for  drones  with  big  names.  It  is  the  most 
expensive  advertising  in  the  world  to  pay  for  figureheads — and  nowhere 
is  it  so  expensive  as  in  the  banking  business. 
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No  man  should  accept  a  position  as  director  who  cannot  give 
time  to  examine  the  bank  and  to  ascertain  the  true  value  of  its  assets. 
What  is  more,  no  bank  should  have  a  director  who  through  actual  lack 
of  time  or  indifference  did  not  direct,  and  any  bank  who  has  a  competitor 
whose  directors  do  not  direct  is  losing  an  opportunity  in  not  campaigning 
on  the  danger  of  the  one  man  system. 
tthn  D.  I  believe  that  there  should  be  more  advertising  directed  to  talks  about 

a,y,  B,  the  methods  of  conducting  a  hank  from  the  inside ;  more  talks  about  the 
method  of  affairs.  I  believe  this  pubhcity  would  pay  because  the  conduct 
of  a  bank  is  a  sealed  book  to  thousands.  I  believe,  as  Mr.  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller said,  "Specifically  I  believe  in  publicity.  No  honest  corporation  has 
any  secrets  as  regards  its  management  lo  conceal  from  the  public." 

Apart  from  any  reservation  that  we  may  make  as  to  the  disin- 
genuousness  of  the  precept,  yet  we  will  admit  its  face  value  as  true. 

On  the  duties  of  directors,  the  kind  that  can  be  talked  about  in  the 

public  prints,  here  is  what  Mr.  J.  C.  Joy,  of  the  Hamilton  Bank,  New 

York  City,  recently  said: 

t.  0.  Joj,  "^^^  '''^*'  "director  should  be  a  successful  man  and  a  man  of  means,  for,  with 

Saw  Turk  the  usual  exceptions,  a  man  who  succeeds  in  his  own  business  is  more  likely  to 

Oltr    conduct  the  affairs  of  others   to   their   advantage. 

He  ought  to  own  a  considerable  interest  in  the  bank,  and  be  generally  in 
accord  with  its  administration.  If  he  is  not,  and  there  is  no  likelihood  of  his  coming 
to  an  agreement  with  his  colleagues,  then  it  is  his  duty  to  resign. 

The  ideal  director  ought  to  direct.  To  do  this  requires  time,  attention  and 
thought.  If  he  can  not  give  these  sufficiently,  or  is  unwilling  to  assume  the  full 
responsibility  of  his  position,  again,  he  ought  (o  vacate  it. 

The  true  director  will  never  degenerate  into  a  dummy,  or  consent  to  be 
stuck  up  as  an  ornament,  or  allow  himself  to  be  carved  into  a  mere  figurehead.  He 
will  have  a  mind  ot  his  own,  kept  in  pretty  good  repair  by  constant  exercise. 

Panics  will  not  paralyse  him,  prosperity  will  not  demoralize  him,  for  he  will 
always  remember  that  prosperity  is  never  quite  so  prosperous  as  it  looks,  and  that 
adversity  is  never  nearly  so  black  as  it  is  painted. 

The  ideal  director  will  not  be  always  on  the  alert  tor  special  privileges.  He 
will  take  his  place  in  the  line,  and  not  demand  that  his  check  be  cashed,  or  his 
passbook  be  handed  over  the  heads  of  a  dozen  indignant  depositors,  nor  will  he  steal 
a  march  on  the  bank's  other  customers  by  habitually  asking  one  of  the  officers  to 
hand  in  his  check  for  him. 

The  ideal  director  ought  to  know  the  clerks  as  wel!  as  the  customers  of  the 
bank.  He  ought  to  know  something  about  their  work  and  responsibilities,  and  a 
great  deal  about  their  pay. 

When  the  ideal  director  walks  by  the  bank  at  iilRht,  and  sees  it  lighted  up  and 
the  boys  hard  at  work,  he  will  carefully  inquire  and  find  out  whether  this  is  the  usual 
thing:  and  if  it  is,  and  the  men  give  plain  evidence  of  being  over-worked,  with 
barely  lime  to  eat  and  sleep,  he  will  put  a  stop  to  il,  or  something  will  come  down. 

But  our  idrtt  director  will  have  his  enemies,  for  if  he  <ji;!  not.  he  would  not 
deserve  the  name.  Many  people  will  not  like  him,  and  so  much  the  better  for 
him  and  for  his  bank. 
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Again,  the  following  is  more  specific  frani  the  cashier,  Mr.  F.  H. 
Spark,  of  the  Parke  State  Bank,  Rockville,  Iml.,  who  said: 

To  the  officer  I  wouid  say  that  you  must  force  your  directors  to  direct.  They  f.  h.  Bpuk, 
trust  you  and  you  are  honest.  But  you  need  the  check  and  strength  of  co-operating  XookriiiB,  iniiu 
officials.  Lay  every  transaction  before  them.  If  you  think  a  loan  that,  when  made. 
you  had  every  reason  to  suppose  to  be  good,  is  now  becoming  doubtful,  tell  your 
directors  at  once;  if  they  are  men  at  all  qualified  for  their  position  they  will  not 
censure,  as  any  bank  must  expect  some  losses.  Hold  nothing  back  from  them, 
hoping  it  will  all  turn  out  right  in  the  end.  Let  the  test  of  all  your  actions  be 
your  willingness  to  lay  it  before  your  directors.  Be  prepared  (or  each  directors' 
meeting  with  information  relative  to  the  bank's  business  that  will  get  your  directors 
talking  and  thinking.  Keep  statistics  of  the  growth  or  loss  of  business  and  report 
them.  Do  not  be  afraid  to  report  a  decrease  in  the  total  deposits  or  the  number  of 
depositors.  Tell  them  fully  why  Mr.  Blank  became  offended  at  you  or  your  bank 
and  withdrew  his  business;  they  thus  hear  your  side  first,  and  do  not  get  their  first 
information  from  Mr.  Blank,  to  your  delriment.  Tell  your  directors  everything— 
all  the  little  bits  of  good  news  and  all  the  little  troubles  that  we  all  know  is  talked 
behind  the  bank's  railings.  This  gives  you  a  chance  to  get  their  advice  and  to 
awaken  their  interest  in  the  real  and  larger  affairs  of  the  bank.  Force  each  director 
by  direct  questions  to  give  you  his  opinion  on  every  question  brought  up  for  dis- 
cussion; silence  does  not  always  give  that  consent  that  you  want.  Don't  have  the 
least  fear  of  your  directors;  tell  them  everything.  If  they  do  not  like  your  manage- 
ment, far  better  that  you  know  it  and  get  in  some  other  business  than  to  be  handling 
anything  that  you  can  not  lay  freely  before  them.  I  believe  it  lies  with  you  to 
force  your  directors  to  direct,  by  developing  and  maintaining  their  constant  interest 
in  the  small  as  well  as  the  large  affairs  of  your  bank. 

To  the  directors  I  would  say:  Drop  into  your  bank  every  day,  it  only  for  tour 
or  five  minutes.  This  gives  your  officers  a  chance  to  tell  you  the  bank  news  and 
get  your  opinion  on  any  new  point.  Look  at  the  "statement  book"  every  day;  com- 
parisons will  grow  interesting  and  you  keep  a  run  of  the  business.  Vote  yourself 
sufficient  pay  for  each  regular  board  meeting  attended  lo  justify  you  in  taking  the 
time  to  be  there,  and  then  attend  every  meeting.  Either  see  that  THE  officer 
reports  all  matters  to  you  unreservedly  or  put  a  new  man  in  his  place,  or  resign 
from  the  directory.  Don't  be  a  dummy.  Do  not  criticise  every  thing;  criticism 
does  not  invite  confidence,  and  you  want  lo  know  everything,  good  or  bad.  Always 
remember  that  if  you  reported  all  of  your  own  business  to  some  one  you  would 
have  to  report  a  good  many  mistakes.  Good  suggestions  are  far  more  valuable 
than  continued  criticism.  THE  officer  should  not  ask  you  to  take  his  word  unsup- 
ported, nor  should  you  so  take  it.  It  is  no  insinuation  upon  his  integrity  to  count 
the  cash  or  to  see  the  "account  currents"  received  from  corresponding  banks,  to 
list  the  notes,  or  to  see  anything  else  for  yourself.  Get  a  general  idea  of  the  bank's 
system  of  bookkeeping;  you  may  not  be  a  banker  or  a  bookkeeper,  but  you  can 
easily  learn  lo  gain  a  quick  summary  of  the  bank's  business  by  looking  at  the  books 
for  yourself.  Be  sure  that  every  loan  or  overdraft  that  is  made  conies  to  your 
knowledge  at  least  each  month,  and  if  you  object  to  any  loan  and  your  fellow  direc- 
tors do  not  agree  with  you  insist  that  your  objection  be  noted  in  the  records  and 
then  pleasantly  agree  with  the  majority.  But  do  not  shirk  responsibility  by  being 
jion-commitlal;  go  on  record  "yes"  or  "no"  to  every  question  discussed.  When  you 
iiear  a  customer  expressing  objections  to  the  action  of  some  officer  or  employee  find 
out  both  sides  before  you  speak.  It  is  often  necessary  for  your  officer  to  say  "no" 
and,  do  the  best  he  can,  it  will  give  some  offense. 

Directors'  meetings  are  usually  held  during  the  day,  and  every  one  is  in  more 
or  less  of  a  hurry,  and  the  members  who  are  active  in  the  bank  are  constantly  being 
interrupted.  The  bank  in  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be  a  director  and  cashier  long 
ago  abandoned  day  director  meetings.  We  hold  our  regular  monthly  meeting  at 
night,   and  enjoy  ample  time   without   any  interruption.     This  leisure  brings  out  a 
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full  review  of  the  business  and  many  general  and  profitable  discussions.  At  the 
regular  meetings  every  loan  made  since  the  last  meeting  should  be  carefully 
reviewed,  the  total  line  of  credit  extended  any  large  Irarrowers  fully  discussed,  and 
the  overdraft  list  carefully  scrutinized. 

Every  bank  should  have  an  auditing  committee,  composed  of  the  non-oflicial 
members  of  the  board  of  directors,  or,  better  still,  of  qualified  stockholders,  who  are 
not  directors  who  at  unknown  periods  make  a  detailed  examination  of  the  bank 
and  report  to  the  directors  in  writing,  and  this  report  recorded  in  full  on  the  minute 
book.  This  examination,  made  by  men  familiar  with  local  affairs,  who,  being  stock- 
holders, are  deeply  interested,  I  believe  to  be  superior  for  average  banks  to  any 
bank  examiner  or  audit  company  inspection.  These  men  should  be  paid  well  for 
iheir  services,  and  have  full  access  to  all  moneys,  books,  and  papers,  and  should 
take  no  one's  word  for  anything;,  hut  should  know  for  themselves  every  (act. 

What  have  the  duties  of  directors  to  do  with  their  advertising  value? 
you  ask. 

"""^  Everything;.     If  they  really  direct,  they  are  interested,  and  if  inter- 

AdnrtiMn  estcd,  they  should  become  ever  present  advertisers  for  the  banks.     They 

become  active  workers  in  the  cause  of  more  business.    Tliey  enhance  the 

social  side  of  the  bank's  prestige  because  they  want  to  be  identified  with  it. 

Some  people  will  tell  you  that  "business  is  business,"  but  they  do  not 
seem  to  know  that  pleasure  can  be  a  business,  too. 

There  is  a  very  powerful  social  side  to  business  that  cannot  be 
ignored,  especially  in  New  York  and  the  other  larger  cities.  It  cuts  no 
less  a  figure  in  the  rural  communities  also,  but  with  less  ostentation. 

The  Department  of  New  Business  sometimes  has  the  social  func- 
tions to  perform,  but  more  frequently  this  is  the  particular  work  of  the 
officer  of  the  bank  who  handles  the  "big  things." 
>w  Naw  York  -pjig  manager  of  a  huge   industrial    establishment,   to    whom    I    spoke    on  the 

*"   "oui^   subject  of  the  social  element  in  business,  was  quick  to  pick  me  up,  saying — • 

gj.  "I   could  mention   a   do^en   lines   of   business,   including  my  own,   in   which  no 

important  action  can  be  taken  without  some  social  preface." 

"You  now  refer  to  the  business  men's  clubs?" 

"Of  course,"  he  explained.  "That's  what  the  clubs  are  for.  You  don't  suppose 
a  man  of  affairs  goes  to  his  club  simply  to  eat  and  drink?  I  belong  to  the  Hardware 
Club,  and  I  tell  you  more  business  is  sometimes  done  there  across  the  luncheon 
tables  than  in  the  busiest  office  during  a  whole  day.  Not  that  an  outsider  would 
know  it,  though.  It's  done  very  quietly.  The  conversational  tone  prevails.  A  drink 
or  two,  a  bite  to  eat,  and  bciorc  you  know  it  they  are  swapping  stories  over  their 
coffee  and  cigars.  For  dessert  a  brief  confidential  talk  right  straight  from  the 
shoulder— or  the  pockethook^and  some  kind  of  a  proposition  slides  down  the  ways  ■ 
out  into  the  ocean  of  affairs." 

Sometimes  the  social  side  is  so  peculiarly  a-isoeiated  with  the  commercial  that  it 
is  difficult  to  distinguish  them,  and  the  very  people  who  are  actually  concerned  are 
too  closely  identified  with  their  work  to  even  suspect  the  social   factor  in  it. 

"Right  here  in  this  office  and  nowhere  else  I  do  my  business,"  stoutly  affirmed 
one  of  New  York's  prominent  financiers,  as  he  pounded  his  desk  in  emphasis.     "If 
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a  man  wants  to  do  business  with  me  he  must  come  here  o 
[  wont'  go  to  his  home,  his  club,  or  his  hotel,  and  I  won 
when  I  laik  business — that's  monkey  business!"  ' 

This  man,  who  was  prejudiced  against  the  usual  forms  of  sociability,  did  his 
"monkey  business"  on  shipboard!  He  would  take  a  party  of  "friends  and  their 
friends"  aboard  his  yacht  for  a  cruise  along  the  coa^t,  and  by  the  time  they  would 
anchor  everybody  would  consider  him  such  a  joUy  good  entertainer  that  they 
couldn't  possibly  refuse  to  go  ashore  and  camp  with  him  in  his  private  game 
preserve,  for  what  time  they  would  lose  in  this  way  would  be  made  up  by  a  special 
train  chaflered  to  take  them  home  in  princely  style. 

"Don't  you  find  that  getting  intimately  acquainted  with  people  this  way  opens 
the  chance  of  doing  business  with  them-'"  I  asked. 

"Decidedly.  We  all  unbend.  My  guests  see  more  o(  me  as  I  am,  and  I  more 
of  their  real  selves,  than  would  otherwise  be  possible.  That  means  either  mutual 
confidence  or  distrust,  as  the  case  may  be.  Personally,  I  Uke  to  have  my  perception 
cleared  in  advance  of  doing  business." 

"Now.  isn't  this  just  along  the  same  line  that  1—7" 

"No,  it  is  not.  The  fact  that  we  may  take  a  liking  to  one  another  during  an 
outing  doesn't  put  me  or  my  guests  under  business  obligations.  My  entertainments 
are  strictly  separate  from  my  business,  and  are  paid  for  out  of  my  own  personal 
account.    I  am  a  host,  and  I  am  a  promoter,  but  never  simultaneously," 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the  man  has  made  it  his  specialty  to  combine 
his  social  with  his  business  duties  without  mixing  the  two.  His  ability  to  keep 
them  apart,  and  yet  command  them  individually,  constitutes  his  never-failing 
strength  as  a  financier. 

Any  one  who  doubts  the  value  of  the  social  element  should  study  the  ways  of 
the  men  who  compose  the  New  York  Stock  lixchangc.  Lest  we  forget,  this  insti- 
tution, which  practically  dictates  the  financial  policy  of  the  country,  is  merely  a 
private  club  />[  bankers  and  brokers,  and  not  a  corporation,  as  many  imagine. 
Strong  social  bands  hold  this,  our  very  biggest  and  strongest  club,  together. 
Though  a  seat  on  'Change  is  worth  a  fortune,  money  only  wilt  not  buy  one  in  this 
money  mart.  The  members  who  are  related  in  business  are  generally  on  social 
terms,  making  it  not  only  possible  but  desirable  to  conduct  affairs  in  a  confidential 
way.  Even  in  the  most  critical  moment,  when  fortunes  may  be  at  stake,  a  man  is 
taken  at  his  word;  in  fact,  his  nod  is  as  good  as  a  certified  contract.  Perhaps  social 
influences  are  also  responsible  for  the  fact  that  there  is  actually  little  more  gambling 
done  on  'Change  than  in  regular  business.  It  only  seems  so  because  a  great  many 
risks  are  taken  together  at  one  sweep,  and  failure  or  success  follows  much  quicker 
than  ordinarily. 

Within  the  past  decade  the  consummation  of  large  deals  has  certainly  changed 
from  the  private  office  to  the  hotel  lobby,  the  clubroom.  or  other  places  of  social 
entertainment.  In  the  line  of  promoting  and  financiering  New  York  City  is  the 
most  typical  centre  for  this  activity.  The  office  of  the  modern  financier  is  little 
more  than  a  place  where,  for  the  sake  of  convmicnce,  the  papers  are  signed  after 
the  deal  is  made.  The  real  work,  in  which  the  man's  business  talent  shows,  has  pre- 
viously  been  done  on  semi-social  lines  somewhere  else.  When  the  securing  of  capital 
or  of  interest  is  the  chief  factor,  men  will  be  found  in  control,  who,  if  they  are  not 
financiers  themselves,  at  least  watch  the  methods  of  financiers,  who  copy  them. 
Those  men  are  in  turn  imitated  by  the  "small  fry,"  such  as,  for  example,  the  buyers 
for  wholesale  houses  or  department  stores,  contractors  for  supplies  and  materials, 
traveling  representatives,  and  thus  the  moi;t  active  function  of  the  business  body, 
which  is  buying  and  selling,  rather  than  making  and  producing,  is  slowly  but  surely 
swinging  around  to  the  semi-social  tactics  adopted  by  the  modern  man  of  affairs. 

One  of  the  most  successful  of  reputable  mining  engineers  and  promoters,  who 
is  in  daily  touch  with  leading  New  York  interests,  attributes  much  of  his  success 
to  his  social  qualifications. 
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"One  of  the  toughest  jobs  1  ever  tackled,"  he  said,  "was  the  financing  of  a 

•    Southern  gold  mine.     Had  I  brought  my  men  togelher  for  a.  straight  'office  talk" 

'   the  deal  would  have  fallen  flat.     You  have  no  idea  of  the  prejudice  that  still  pre- 

'    vails  here  against  Southern  mines,  though  the  fault  is  with  the  men  who  run  them 

and  not  with  Mother  Earth.     Well,  I  made  up  a  hunting  party — and  that  took  time 

and  diplomacy— chartered  my  train,  and  had  them  all  tramping  across  and  shooting 

up  the  country  around  the  very  claims  I  wanted  them  to  inspect.     And  they  didn't 

simply  lark.    By  jove,  they  went  right  down  inio  the  old  diggings,  sounded  the  water 

level  in  the  shafts,  crawled  through  the  tunnel,  and  scratched  the  dumps  for  speci- 

"And  you  formed  a  board  of  directors  right  there  on  the  dump?"  I  surmised. 

"Too  busy  answering  questions.  But  they  pretty  soon  found  out  that  no  matter 
how  much  they  looked  I  had  looked  before  them  and  farther,  and  (or  every  specimen 
they  brought  to  me  I  could  show  them  a  better  one,  and  for  every  question  pelted 
at  me  I  had  a  fact  (or  an  answer.  They  guessed  I  knew  what  I  was  talking  about. 
So  I  made  my  speech.  'This  ore  dump  en  which  we  are  sitting,  gentlemen,'  I  said. 
'is  worth  a  millions  dollars,  if  a  penny.  It  is  from  twenty-five  to  twenty-eight  years 
old.  What  was  worthless  then  is  worth  while  today,  thanks  to  science.  This  dump 
weighs  a  good  deal  more  than  200,000  tons,  and  it  will  average  $5  a  ton  at  the  lowest 
average;  there's  your  million  dollars,  actually  in  sight  above  ground.  Below  ground 
are  deposits  from  which  more  than  $2,000,000  have  so  far  been  taken,  off  and  on, 
by  dilatory  methods.  The  chances  are  that  there  is  something  left.  The  assayer's 
report  says  that  there  is  every  indication  of  another  fortune  in  sight  if  we  apply 
modern  methods.  We  are  right  here  at  the  mines,  I  will  have  ten  Ions  of  this 
dump  treated  right  before  your  eyes  to  prove  to  you  that  it  will  average  at  least  $5-' 

"And  did  they  go  in?" 

"Not  then  and  there.  But  most  of  my  guests  had  never  inspected  a  mine,  and 
you  bet  their  eyes  bagged  out  when  my  tests  came  true.  Every  man  returned  to 
New  York  feeling  that  he  knew  as  much  about  the  mines  as  I,  and  I  had  no  trouble 
organizing  what  is  now  the  biggest  gold  mine  in  operation  in  the  South." 

Even  in  a  small  way  the  sociable  side  of  human  nature  is  regularly  catered  to 
by  many  lines  of  business.  Every  buyer  who  shows  up  at  the  big  New  York  stock 
rooms  has  money  to  spend  for  entertaining  prospective  customers.  Some  of  the 
smartest  buyers  stipulate  in  their  contracts  a  certain  sum  lor  this  purpose,  which 
often  equals  and  even  exceeds  the  regidar  salary.  Everybody  is  watching  for  "tips." 
The  man  with  a  big  bargain  on  his  hands  is  usually  so  wary  that  much  ferreting  antl 
<centing  is  necessary  to  discover  him.  Again,  the  social  sunshine  is  turned  on  to 
thaw  out  the  refractory  one.  A  sight-seeing  automobile  ride  about  town,  a  theatre 
party,  or  maybe  a  "slumming"  excursion  is  indulged  in.  Not  that  the  man  with  the 
most  money  to  spend  invariably  has  the  others  at  a  disadvantage — in  fact,  many  do 
their  entertaining  so  distastefully  as  only  to  lose  patronage— for  it  often  happens 
that  a  good  man  traveling  for  a  poor  house,  through  superior  tact  and  diplomacy  in 
entertaining,  wins  on  a  moderate  expenditure,  where  an  ordinary  man  canvassing 
for  a  good  house  may  spend  twice  his  allowance  and  yet  fail. 

Outside  of  the  business  clubs  there  are  in  New  York  a  few  big  private  clubs, 
which  furnish  good  proof  that  men  of  affairs  prefer  a  backgromnd  of  sociable  senti- 
ment to  the  stage  of  business  operations.  Perhaps  the  New  York  Athletic  Club  is 
the  most  typical  of  this  change.  During  the  late  afternoons  the  sumptuous  interiors 
begin  to  fill  with  members  who  meet  by  appointment  those  whom  they  have  not 
seen  lit  to  see  at  their  offices.  Those  who  maintain  apartments  at  the  club  invite 
their  company  up  stairs  for  a  smoke  or  a  drink,  prefacing  a  diimer  served  in  one  of 
the  club  rooms,  and,  on  the  whole,  business  and  pleasure  go  hand  in  hand  there. 

"Do  yon  see  that  keen-looking  gentleman  with  the  military  bearing  who  is  just 
sitting  down  with  that  crowd  over  there?"  a  club  official  inquired  with  a  motion  of 
his  hand.     "He's  a  railroad  contractor,  and  one  of  the  very  biggest.     He  has  an 
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office  dqwn  town,  but  only  [or  his  assistants,  it  seems,  as  he  does  all  his  business  ?''*,?'",^ 
here.    This  dub  is  to  him  home,  office,  hotel,  gymnasium,  library  and  office,  all  in   g^m'" 

<*"^-  Bids 

"And  he  is  but  one  o(  many,  I  suppose?" 

"We  have  dozens  of  members  who  don't  go  down  town  for  anything  of  import- 
ance; but,  of  course,  we  have  more  whose  business  demands  their  presence  most  of 
the  day  and  to  whom  it  is  of  vital  interest  to  do  part  of  their  transactions  here 
socially." 

"Who's  that  angular,  bewhiskered  fellow  with  the  sallow  look?" 

"One  of  our  leading  corporation  lawyers.  Now,  this  man  is  so  regularly  here 
every  afternoon  at  5:30  that  we  might  set  our  timepieces  by  him.  He  meets  people 
here  only  by  appointment,  dines  very  quietly,  and  stacks  his  man  invariably  in  a 
corner  for  a  close  talk." 

"Why  always  a  corner?" 

"Tell  you  why.  He  isn't  a  citib-man  by  nature,  and  probably  hates  this  place 
on  the  quiet.  Still  he  finds  it  to  his  interest  to  meet  here  certain  clients  who  for 
some  reason  won't  go  to  his  office.  It  wouldn't  do  for  him  to  meet  such  as  they  at 
his  own  headquarters,  the  Lawyers'  Club;  somebody  might  steal  them  away  from 
him  there— see  the  point?  He'll  do  all  right  for  the  old-fashioned  'office-man,'  who 
has  accepted  an  'unconditional  surrender'  to  the  club  idea.  He  is  making  a  sour  face 
at  it;  but  I  hear  it  agrees  well  with  his  exchequer." 

"Have  yoti  much  demand  for  visitor's  cards?" 

"Yes,  more  than  we  are  prepared  and  willing  to  fill.  That  reminds  me,  last 
week,  a  Western  fellow  blew  in  here  from  the  Holland  House.  He  wanted  c^rd 
privilege  and  a  room,  and  finding  that  combination  was  impossible  he  paid  a  whole 
year's  membership  and  initiation  fee  so  as  to  be  allowed  to  pay  for  a  suite  here, 
which  he  expects  to  occupy  for  a  month  only  at  the  longest." 

''A  rather  capricious  customer,  eh?" 

"Guess  there  was  more  business  than  caprice  in  it,"  the  official  smiled  solemnly. 
"He  is  booming  some  Southern  colonization  scheme,  and  he  has  big  people  hustled 
in  here  in  a  steady  stream.  New  York's  most  fashionable  hotel  didn't  fill  the  bill. 
He  had  to  have  a  club  to  do  business." 

Thonsaiuls  of  bank  officers  will  say  that  the  i^ersonal  calls  and  talks 
they  are  able  to  make  does  more  good  than  advertising,  but  that  is  an 
unfair  comparison,  as  advertising  is  only  intended  to  be  a  substitute  for 
personal  calls,  and  should  not  be  compared  with  them  in  efficiency. 

A  cashier  in  writing  me  his  experience,  said: 

We  are   not  very   large   advertisers   as   our  competitor   does  all   that   and   we   A  CMhiti 
get  the  business.     We  find  to  succeed  here  in  the  business  a  man  must  be  a  good    Bin,  "I  0« 
mixer.    As  I  have  known  the  people  many  years  I  know  their  ways  and  consequently   *•"  *"■" 
gel  the  biz.    We  have  gradually  increased  our  business  while  they  have  lost  theirs 
to  some  extent.     We  use  some  calendar  work  and  occasionally  some  souvenirs,  but 
as  a  rule  we  find  that  if  you  can  mix  with  the  masses,  you  are  in  it  and  treat  them  all 

Probably  our  friend  is  all  wrong  in  suggesting  that  his  competitor  is 
losing  business  because  they  advertise  instead  of  "ipixing."  It  will  prob- 
ably be  found  that  the  other  fellow  does  not  do  the  right  kind  of  adver- 
tising and  fails  to  "mix"  besides.  The  cashier  expresses  the  attitude 
toward  the  subject  of  mixing,  however. 
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otttinc  tk.  xhe  following  experience  shows  what  a  practical  handling  of  the 

In  Lin*  question  of  arousing  interest  on  the  part  of  officers,  directors  and  stock- 
holders can  do ; 

This  bank  was  organised  and  began  business  about  one  year  ago  now.  Has 
exceptionally  strong  backing,  all  from  local  stockholders.  The  business  was  larger 
at  the  beginning  than  at  any  time  after,  until  about  December.  Nothing  was  done 
lo  advertise  the  bank  until  September,  and  as  was  natnral  as  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
stockholders  further  away  began  to  cool,  they  gradnally  began  to  do  business  with 
other  banks.  In  September,  when  I  came,  we  first  had  a  meeting,  of  all  interested 
in  the  bank,  and  I  made  a  special  appeal  lo  them  to  give  us  their  business  and  to 
send  others.  This  has  proven  a  good  move,  and  much  business  has  resulted.  I  find 
that  the  most  productive  advertising  usually  is  that  done  in  getting  stockholders 
and  old  customers  enthusiastic,  instead  of  apathetic.  I  also  began  sending  out  the 
paper  syndicated  by  Levey  Bros,  and  Co.,  as  soon  as  I  could  get  it,  I  made  up  a 
mailing  list  of  something  over  500  people  paying  taxes  ahove  $100.  (In  this  section 
this  covers  most,  though  in  some  sections  I  have  found  that  the  amount  of  taxes 
paid  does  not  indicate.)  This  I  supplement  by  names  given  me  by  friends  and  stock- 
holders of  the  banks,  names  mentioned  in  newspaper  locals,  and  in  many  other 
ways,  trying  to  have  almost  every  name  in  our  territory.  Wo  pay  four  per  cciil. 
interest  on  time  deposits  of  6  nifmths  or  over,  and  this  will  prove  a  large  bjsincss 
as  we  grow.  We  pay  no  other  interest.  So  far  we  have  rapidly  added  accounts 
from  people  who  had  befr)re  done  no  business  with  hanks.  My  experience  in  this 
section  is  that  any  advertising  that  brings  the  name  of  the  bank  before  the  people 
in  a  favorable  way  will  pay.  Vet  I  realiitc  loo  that  much  can  be  added  to  this,  and 
make  it  pay  much  better.  Tlie  main  idea  in  the  work  here  is  that  of  education.  Our 
bank  is  unusually  progressive  in  its  handling  of  business,  as  well  as  uiuisually  conser- 
vative in  the  making  of  loans.  We  hold  wcl!  to  the  principle  of  loaning  only  to  deposi- 
tors of  the  bank.  Few  banks  in  this  section  pay  much  attention  to  this  line,  as  they 
usually  have  a  borrowing  class  and  a  depositing  class.  Our  attempt  is  to  educate  to 
depositing  the  borrowing  class  also,  and  to  this  end  adopt  the  policy  mentioned. 
There  has  been  one  failure  that  interferes  sometime.^  (very  rare)  but  ignorance  is  the 
real  foe.  We  lia\e  the  best  filtcd  up  bank  in  c)ur  secti<jn,  in  way  of  sales  and  the 
like,  and  of  course  stress  this  fact.  Our  stock  list  includes  twenty-seven  of  the  very 
best  men  of  the  section  whose  individual  worth  would  aggregate  a  million  dollars, 
which  for  a  country  bank  is  large.  We  have  no  difficulty  in  convincing  people  of 
the  safety  of  our  bank,  when  we  can  get  a  chance  to  talk  lo  them,  on  account  o( 
oiir  local  backing,  but  it  is  extremely  hard  to  get  them  lo  do  business  through  the 
bank,  and  then  it  is  difKcuIt  to  get  them  to  doing  a  real  banking  business.  In  other 
words,  the  impression  is  in  the  minds  of  most  people  about  here  that  the  main 
business  of  a  bank  is  to  loan  money,  and  that  they  do  not  want  dcix)sils  unless  large 
ones.  This  as  I  see  it  is  our  problem,  to  teach  them  in  the  way  of  doing  all  their 
business  through  the  bank," 

Didvt'n^  ^"  ^'^'^  method  of  arousing  and  holding  the  interest  of  the  employees, 

officers  and  stockholders  there  is  much  yet  to  learn  by  some  of  the  largest 
banks.  I  met  a  man  who  owned  ncarlj-  fifty  thousand  dollars'  worth  of 
stock  in  a  certain  Philadelphia  bank  who  cotild  not  tell  nic  the  names  of 
the  directors,  but  "they  were  all  good  men." 

That  W'as  f(*olish  on  the  part  of  the  man  who  owned  the  stock,  but 
more  foohsli  on  the  part  of  those  who  ofiiccrcd  the  hank. 

The  Cleveland  Trust  Company  of  Ohio  used  to  i.ssuc  a  little  monthly 
magazine,  (I  do  not  know  if  they  do  so  now  or  nut),  called  "The  Eagle 
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THIS  issue  of  THE  EAGLE 
E\E  will  bt  mailed  to  every 
siockholiUr  of  The  Cleveland 
Trust  Cuiiipany  ll  has  been  pre- 
pared wiih  a  view  of  affording  a 
general  idea  of  the  work  we  are 
d'ling.  and  lo  tliis  end  we  pntihsh 
contributions  by  the  heads  of  the 
pimcipal  depattmenls  While  the 
siiKkholders  uiidoulitedly  are  able 
to  get  a  pretly  ciear  idea  from  our 
published  ^laivments  of  (he  net  re- 

thc   methods  by   which   these   ri' 
aiis  tor  the 


I  the  nature  of  things  this  big 
y  of  stockholders  must  dele 
'  ihi;  management  of  the  de- 
i  of  iheir  bu>iness  to  a  few  o'f 
r  mmilier  —the  board  of  di 
ot«  This  delegation  of  au- 
ily  has  iieen  done  wisely  and 
';  and  the  company's  success  is 
ibly  due  to  the  loyalty  and 
■tarn  crton  im  the  pan  of  these 
elo^^^  to  liiiild  up  its  busniess 
be   hoped   thai    (he 


Dckholcl. 


Lvilt  not 


fulur 


ery  employe  of  the 
pany  can  only  be  appreciated 
through  ihe  expressions  of  the 
men  behind  the  gun 

The  Cleveland  Trust  Company 
IS  not  a  "close"  corporation  It 
has  some  jf«  stockholders,  and  it 
is  of  course  out  of  the  question  to 
hnpc  that  n  will  ever  approximate 
those  companies  where  every 
stockholder  considers  himself 
practically  a  managing  partner 
Where  stock  is  widely  Katicred 
and  transfers  frequently  made,  art 
intimate  personal  relationship  be- 
tween stockholders  and  executive 
force  can  only  be  approximated 
However,  it  has  always  been  a  fact 
that  the  stockholders  of  this  com- 


1  per 


sonat  interest  in  its  welfare    Thi.i 


ivU'dge  that  their  inter 
esls  have  been  delegated  lo  such 
capable  agents  Should  they  not 
ralher  take  a  more  personal  pride 
and  interest  m  ihe  success  of  the 
company,  and  as  a  inaltcr  of  ordi- 
nary jn-me>s  prudence  Weep  in 
touch  with  thi;iT  inve&imeni  by 
giving  the  directors  and  otficers 
the  benelil  of  their  assistance,  en- 
couragement and  ad  \  ice'  We 
venture  lo  believe  thai  they  maj 
find  sonic  reciprof.il  ailvaiil.ioes 
from  a  closer  assoei.iiion  with  the 
work  ing    force,    and    know    i  hat 

lack  of  wdlingness  to  work  for  the 
interests  of  the  stockholders  can- 
not be  charged  to  our  account 

A  presented  <o  the  stockholders 
THR  EAGLE  EVE  is  pained 
to  notice  that  no  one  has  taken  oc- 
casion to  «ay  anything  about  ifi 
aims  and  place  in  the  daily  work 
of  the  bank  The  managing  edi- 
tors, therefore,  feel  thai  they  must 
modesty   and    ai 
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Eye,"  which,  as  the  head  note  said,  was  "issued  every  month  by  the 
employees  of  The  Cleveland  Trust  Company,  a  chronicle  of  their  doings 
a  stimulus  to  their  ambitions  and  a  tonic  for  the  weary  minded," 

The  number  before  me  is  a  stockholder's  number,  the  purpose  of 
which  is  to  show  the  stockholders  what  the  company  has  done  and  give  a 
few  hints  on  how  the  work  has  been  accomphshed. 

A  brief  survey  of  the  contents  will  be  acceptable. 

The  page  is  small,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  full-size  reproduction  (Fig- 
ure 2)  on  another  page. 

"A  word  from  the  Manager,"  Mr.  E.  G.  Tillotson.  who  briefly 
reviews  the  history  of  the  company,  in  one  part  says: 

E.   Q.   TUloiicB,  In  Ihe  early  days  of  the  company  wlncn  wc  had  but  seventy-five  or  eighty  stock- 

CleiTBUBa,  holders,  it  was  an  easy  matter  for  the  Executive  Officer  to  keep  in  close  contact  with 
""•those  who  had  furnished  the  capital,  which  he,  and  his  superiors,  the  Board  of 
Directors,  were  expected  to  turn  into  annual  profits.  Of  late  years,  however,  the 
number  of  stockholders  has  increased  almost  proportionately  with  the  size  of  the 
business,  and  it  is  with  regret  that  the  writer  acknowledges  that  he  is  not  person- 
ally ac(]iiainled  with  some  of  those  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  be  numbered  as 
stockholders  of  The  Cleveland  Trust  Company. 

The  Board  of  Directors  and  the  official  staff  of  llie  company  rc;ognized  that 
the  success  of  the  company  is  in  no  small  measure  to  be  attributed  to  the  efforts  of 
its  stockholders.  Scarcely  a  day  goes  by  that  some  new  depositor  gives  as  his  reason 
tor  becoming  one,  that  he  was  solicited  by  a  stockholder  of  the  community.  It  has 
been  a  source  of  pleasure  to  the  active  workers  of  the  organization  to  note  the 
intense  loyalty  manifested  by  some  of  our  stockholders,  who  are  small  holders. 
Their  interest  seems  never  to  flag  and  their  power  for  good  seems  almost  limitless. 

In  another  part  of  the  same  article  Mr.  Tillotson  calls  attention  to 
the  way  the  company's  directors  direct; 

Much  has  been  said  in  the  daily  publications  about  directors  who  direct.  Your 
directors  arc  not  dummy  directors.  They  are  closely  in  touch  with  the  affairs  of 
the  copipany.  They  are  looking  to  the  future  growth  of  the  company  more  than  to 
the  present.  They  are  satisfied  with  legitimate  profits  and  take  no  chances  to  make 
extraordinary  gains. 

An  illuslralion  of  their  attention  to  the  business  of  the  company  was  noticed 
"Tt.  EttltErt"  recently,  when  two  members  of  the  Audit  Committee  were  going  over  the  last  audit 
HiuloD  "'^^  *''*  Secretary,  three  members  of  the  Board  were  in  another  part  of  the  office 
preparing  a  report  upon  a  real  estate  loan,  a  fifth  member  of  the  Board  was  consid- 
ering a  question  of  adverlising  expense  for  the  coming  year,  while  another  Director, 
with  the  Manager  of  the  Company,  was  considering  a  corporaliori  reorganization, 
which  may  lead  to  substantial  fees  for  the  company. 

Then  follows  an  article  on  "The  Policy  of  Branch  Banking,"  by  E. 
B.  Greene,  in  which  some  interesting  facts  are  told  of  the  work  accom- 
plished by  the  15  branches  of  the  company. 
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"Public  Interest  in  the  Development  of  the  Cleveland  Trust  Com- 
pany," tells  of  the  company's  wonderful  growth. 

"The  Trust  Department,"  what  that  department  does  and  how  it  * 
does  it,  done  in  shorthand  style  of  description.    There  is  a  big  opportunity  i 
to  give  the  public  some  light  on  what  a  tmst  department  oi  a  trust  com- 
pany really  does,  and  the  advantages  of  doing  it  the  trust  company  way, 
but  there  has  never  seemed  to  be  any  one  who  could  or  would  do  it. 

"The  Opportunities  of  a  Branch  Manager" — which  explains  the 
article. 

"The  New  Building" — a  description  of  the  company's  new  home. 

"The  Building  Committees" — by  which  the  stockholders  are  shown 
how  carefully  the  specifications  and  plans  were  considered. 

"The  Branch  Managers'  Club" — an  article  giving  the  result  of  the 
contests  among  the  branches  for  the  largest  percentage  of  increase,  larg- 
est percentage  of  accounts  retained,  smallest  percentage  of  expense  to 
deposits,  percentage  of  safe  deposits,  other  prizes. 

"The  Estates  Department" — Showing  how  this  important  depart- 
ment is  managed  and  what  it  does. 

"Inspector  of  Branches" — a  new  position,  sounding  something  like 
that  used  by  the  Canadian  banks. 

"Buying  Supplies  for  a  Big  Bank  and  the  System  Attendant  Upon 
It" — this  article  is  illustrated  by  some  interesting  forms  and  the  title 
explains  it. 

"Safe  Deposit  Vaults" — descriptive. 

"Bond  Department" — descriptive. 

"The  Advertising  Department" — in  charge  of  a  manager  and 
employing  four  stenographers. 

A  chart  of  the  organization  follows,  which,  by  the  way,  shows  that 
the  auditor  reports  through  the  auditing  committee  to  the  Board  of  Direct- 
ors, and  not  through  the  officers. 

It  can  be  readily  seen  that  such  a  booklet  going  out  occasionally  to 
the  stockholders  and  employees  would  help  to  arouse  and  tend  to  main- 
tain interest. 

The  late  Dr.  Wiliiam  H.  S.  Wood,  when  president  of  the  great  Bow- 
ery Savings  Bank,  told  me :     "Our  work  does  not  end  when  we  have 
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».  Woo*  secured  tlie  money  of  the  depositor,  nor  even  when  we  have  taken  everj- 
BowBir  precaution  to  protect  and  profitably  invest  the  money  while  the  Bowery 
BkTiao  Savings  Bank  is  responsible  for  it.     We  devote  a  great  deal  of  our  time 
to  advising  our  people.    Many  of  our  depositors  are  women,  with  no  com- 
petent adviser,  no  knowledge  of  business ;  we  advise  and  guide  them  to 
the  best  of  our  ability,  making  no  charge  therefor. 

"Whenever  (and  mark  you  this,  Mr.  Banker)  one  of  our  depositors 
wishes  to  draw  a  large  sum  we  inquire  of  him  the  purpose  to  which  he 
intends  applying  the  money.  Our  object  is  to  advise  against  foolish, 
unwise  investments,  to  protect  our  depositors  against  themselves  and 
unscrupulous  and  ill-advised  persons.  Some  of  their  explanations  arc 
pathetic,  some  astounding,  others  amusing.'" 

It  sounds  as  if  we  were  coming  back  to  the  old  patriarchal  days,  doi;s 
it  not?  To  hear  Dr.  Wood  tell  of  calling  bis  depositors  into  his  office  and 
asking  them  what  they  were  going  to  do  with -their  money,  their  own 
money,  yet  as  inexplicable  as  that  may  seem  to  some  of  the  bankers  of 
today,  that  is  what  people  want.  The  confidence  and  trust  and  faith  sucli 
men  as  Dr.  Wood  engendered  is  an  asset  impossible  of  appraisement. 

In  times  of  stress  the  word  of  Dr.  Wood  would  have  been  sufficient 
to  have  allayed  the  noisiest  demonstration  among  those  who  knew  and 
trusted  him.  It  has  been  said  that  the  Bowery  Savings,  the  greatest  sav- 
ings bank  in  the  world,  could  not  fail.  Suffice  that  for  the  future,  but  it 
demonstrates  a  wonderful  power  in  square  dealing  and  the  strength  that 
lies  in  good  repute. 
It  Hut  ^g  jjgg  jjggj,  jq]jI^  (jjg  pyhiic  by  right  of  might,  is  ruler  and  the  ruler 

must  be  obeyed.    It  has  been  said,  "By  the  officers  shall  the  company  be 
known;  by  their  acts  shall  they  be  judged." 

So  be  it. 

From  that  there  is  no  appeal. 

The  greatest  men,  the  most  successful,  the  most  powerful,  have  rec- 
ognized it,  as  Mr.  John  D.  Archbold,  vice-president  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company,  admits,  as  Mr,  Morgan  has  admitted,  and  now  the  banks  will 
have  to  obey  the  summons  and  it  will  be  an  era  of  compulsory  publicity. 
with,  finally,  stringent  penalties  for  lying. 
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SPECIAL  ADVERTISING  PROBLEMS  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  BANK, 
NATIONAL.  STATE  OR  PRIVATE 


ACCORDING  to  Bradstreet's  nearly  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  concerns 
that  fail  in  business  are  those  who  do  not  advertise.  With  this 
comforting  thought  I  want  to  make  a  few  final  suggestions  to  the  com- 
mercial bank. 

I  start  out  in  this  way  for  another  reason,  because  many  commercial  "*• 
bankers  say,  "Oh,  you  know,  advertising  is  a  very  good  thing  for  trust  r,,, 
companies,  and  even  for  savings  banks,  but  a  commercial  bank  has  noth- 
ing to  advertise  but  its  statement."  The  statement  is  inserted  in  news- 
papers when  Uncle  Sam  calls  for  it;  and  if  it  doesn't  produce  business, 
which,  of  course,  it  cannot,  because  so  few  understand  it,  the  banker  fur- 
ther remarks,  "Why,  our  statement,  no  matter  how  favorable,  never 
brings  us  the  least  business."  Which  puts  me  in  mind  of  the  Indian  who 
heard  a  great  deal  about  the  comfort  of  feather  beds;  procuring  a  feather, 
he  carefully  laid  it  down  on  a  board,  laid  himself  down  on  top  of  it  and 
went  to  sleep.  When  he  awoke  he  arose,  rubbed  his  stiff  joints,  threw 
the  feather  away  and  remarked,  "White  man's  bed  heap  big  lie." 

There  are  commercial  bankers  who  adopt  this  method  of  "proving 
advertising  to  be  a  delusion."  They  point  to  banks  that  have  failed,  espe- 
cially the  advertising  banks.  The  winter  of  1907  and  '08  was  a  great 
season  for  the  anti -advertising  commercial  banker.  Every  advertised 
bank  was  a  failure  "because  it  advertised."  Of  course,  such  a  misstate- 
ment of  facts  reflects  credit  for  neither  honesty  nor  shrewdness  on  the 
banker  who  makes  it. 

I  shall  not  attempt  the  hopeless  task  of  convincing  the  man  who  lias 
gone  this  far  that  commercial  banking  can  receive  a  big  help  from  adver- 
tising. 

The  principle  is  as  plain  as  the  infant's  A  B  C,  The  commercial 
bank's  profits  depend  largely  on  the  amount  of  deposits,  which  in  turn 
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Your  Bank 

should  be  strong  financially;  con- 
servatively, yet  progressively  man- 
aged; accommodating  and  accessible. 

The  seven  million  dollars  capital  and 
surplus  of  the  Old  Colony  Trust 
Company  guarantees  its  strength. 

The  conservatism  of  its  management 
is  reflected  by  the  position  it  occupies 
in  the  banking  field. 

The  accessibility  of  its  two  ofiices  is 
apparent. 

©\b  Colonp  tKrusft  Co. 

Main  Office        |  J        Branch  Office 

Ames  BuilJing         Largest  in  Massachusclts    |     jj  Temple  Place 
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YOUNG  men  will  do  well 
to  investigate  the  advan- 
tages offered  them  by  this 
bank  in  financing,  their  business. 
The  management  will  be  glad 
to  talk  over  with  them  any  plan 
of  co-operation  looking  to  the 
advancement  of  their  interests. 

The  First  National  Bank 

202  Devonshire  Street 


KiGURB   2 
This  display  is  dignifinj  yet  atlracUve  and  in  excellent  taate. 
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depend  on  the  knowledge  and  faith  and  confidence  and  desire  of  the  peo- 
ple who  have  the  money  to  give  it  to  the  bank. 
■"^^  The  country  banker,  the  banker  in  the  cities  and  towns  of  100,000  to 

2,500  people,  are  realizing  the  need  of  advertising  and  doing  it  better  than 
the  banker  in  the  large  cities.  There  is  a  simple  reason — the  banker  in  the 
large  city  is  a  professional  financier,  who  generally  knows  nothing  about 
the  business-getting  side  of  business,  and  who  has  been  trained  to  believe 
that  "banking  is  different,"  The  country  banker,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
generally  risen  to  his  position  through  the  success  with  which  he  has  con- 
ducted his  own  business. 

He  knows  the  value  of  printers'  ink,  he  has  few  traditions,  few  rules 
and  wants  to  make  money.  His  hard  common  sense  says  bid  for  business 
in  the  open  rather  than  behind  closed  doors.  He  gets  business  because  he 
can  draw  the  money  out  of  the  hiding  places  of  the  small  depositor,  and  he 
has  made  commercial  hank  advertising  successful. 

The  remarkable  thing  is  that  the  public  should  appear  to  know  this 
subject  so  much  better  than  the  professional  banker. 

Here  is  an  essay  written  by  a  school  girl  of  Pullman,  Washington, 
for  a  prize  offered  by  the  First  National  Bank  of  that  town. 

Read  this  little  girl's  essay. 

It  contains  the  whole  philosophy  of  advertising,  and  it  should  be 
placed  above  the  cashier's  or  advertising -manager's  desk  of  every  bank  iti 
the  country : 

WHY  SHOULD  A  BANK  ADVERTISE? 
A  Uttla  The  fiindaitiental  thing  banks  wish  to  secure  is  the  confidence  nf  the  pi'ople. 

il'»  Stnj  Banks  do  (wo  things:  They  loan  money,  and  receive  deposits.    To  have  oppor- 

tunity of  doing  this,  they  must  have  the  confidence  of  their  depositors.  One  of 
the  most  common  ways  of  securing  confidence  is  by  advertising,  and  thus  advertis- 
ing plays  an  important  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  bank. 

Successful  advertising  is  sometimes  defined  as  continual  repetition,  .whereby  the 
eye,  from  constantly  seeing  a  certain  advertisement,  becomes  impressed,  and  llie 
person  is  willing  to  investigate.  Another  definition  of  advertising  is  that  of  varia- 
tion, so  many  good  reasons  for  dealing  at  a  certain  place  being  given  that  one  is 
impressed,  as  in  the  former  case.  To  secure  confidence  by  advertising,  frankness  is 
necessary,  for  people  quickly  sec  through  misrepresentation.  The  advertisement 
must  be  directed  to  the  general  people,  for  they  are  the  ones  who  hold  the  wealth 
of  the  Nation,  and  not  the  capitalists,  whose  money  is  probably  wrapped  up  in 
stocks  and  bonds. 

The  common  people  are  necessarily  cautious,  and  by  impressing  upon  their 
minds  that  the  bank  is  perfectly  safe,  it  will  gain  their  support  for  they  are,  as  a 
rule,  looking  not  for  a  place  to  make  money,  but  for  a  place  to  keep  it.  and  hence 
the  rate  is  not  so  important.  But,  again,  some  pfo;)l?  might  be  impressed  by  the 
fact  that  a  little  money,  put  in  each  week,  at  compound  intercut  will  soon  amount 
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TO  DEPOSITORS  IN  BOSTON  BANKS: 


We  Collect  Checks  Free 

throughout  the  United  States.  The  exchange 
charges  are  worth  saving.  All  that  we  ask  is 
that  you  carry  a  portion  of  your  account  with 
us,  on  which  we  will  allow  interest.  All  busi- 
ness may  be  transacted  by  mail. 

WRfTE    TO    US 


HAMPDEN   TRUST    COMPANY 

SPRINenELD,  MASS. 

Figure  3 

This  display  is  dignified,  yet  capable  of  reproduction  in  the  average  office.      The 
white  space  is  very  effectively  used. 
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National  Bank  Protection 

means  a  great  deal  to  you  as  a  depositor.  In  point 
of  working  capital — capital,  surplus  and  undivided 
profits,  J 1 8, 620,704. 3+ — The  Naihnal  Bank  of 
Commerce  in  St.  Louis  ranks  first  among  the 
National  Banks  of  the  country  outside  of  New 
York  City. 

Our    books    are    examined    by    National     Bank 
examiners  under  the  supervision  of  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency  at  least  twice  a  year. 
There  is  no  better  security  than  that 


For  Your  Savings 


Thrift  is  a  simple  thing  but  it  means  a  great  deal. 
It  is  the  foundation  of  financial  success  and  con- 
tentment. Save  money  and  put  it  away  safely. 
"Yon  and  the  Raioy  Day"  is  the  title  of  a  book  we  have  just 
issued  for  free  distribution  to  people  interested  in  saving  and 
making  money.  It  describes  our  3%  Certificates  of  Deposit — a 
safe,  convenient  and  profitable  form  of  investment  for  sums  of 
from  $50  up. 
Send  for  the  book  today. 

The  National  Bank  of  G)mmerce 

in  Saint  LouU 
Broadway  and  Olive  Street 

Figure  4 
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pi^ Rewarding  Faithful  Service- 

The  National  Bank  of  Commirce  in  St.  Louis  twIievCT  that  in  rei 


t  of  the 


mployra  it  pramote*  the  beit  int 


Officers  and  rmployn  who  retire  after  twenty-tlve  years  or 
tinuous  and  honorable  service  receive  ■  pension  ot  50  per 
average  monthly  salaiy  received  during  the  term  of  service.  Thoi 
empioy  of  the  bank  for  ii  least  five  years,  and  leaving  because  of  physical 
dislbilitf  to  work,  during  the  period  of  disability  receive  10  per  cent  of 
the  average  monthly  salary  paid.  Two  per  cent  is  added  for  each  year 
of  service  up  to  twenty-five  yean,  when  the  same  pension  is  paid  for 
temporary  disability  as  upon  honorable  retirement. 

The  Participation  Fund  provides  for  the  annual  distribution  of  a  certain 
amount  of  money  among  the  othccrs  and  employes  of  the  bank  in  pro- 
portion to  the  salaries  paid  during  the  year.  This  is  a  feature  peculiar  to 
this  bank.  So  far  as  known,  no  other  bank  shares  its  profits  with  its 
employes  in  this  way.  Last  year  every  employe  of  Thr  Nati  ■iial  Bank 
of  Commerce  i 


n  St.  Lot. 


e  than  t 


this  fund. 


(  months'  eitra  salary  from 


s  bank   has  a   dining- 

Is  are  served  t _        

ough  ventilation  in  the  banking-room,  cold  air  being  pumped  over  i 
ie  summer  and  hot  air  in  the  winter. 
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This  display  is  forceful,  but  the  wording  is  crowded 
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to  a  large  sum.    TIicreForc  it  is  well  to  speak  of  thai,  if  compound  interest  is  given. 
g  Another  thing  Hkely  to  inspire  is  a  statement  of  who  the  directors  arc,  especially 

r  if  they  are  honest,  influential  men.  Tlic  resources  of  the  hank  should  also  be  nien- 
'  tioned,  telling  how  strong  it  is,  the  dividends  it  gives,  its  United  States  bonds,  and 
'   its  surplus   always   on  hand. 

The  requirements  which  a  person  must  have  in  borrowing  might  also  be  men- 
tioned so  that  the  people  would  know  exactly  where  their  moncj-  was. 

In  an  advertisement  it  would  also  be  well  to  speak  of  the  savings  bank,  for  in 

.   some  places,  as  in  New  York,  the  directors  of  Ihe  banks  are  required  to  be  especially 

careful  in  their  use  of  these  deposits.     Therefore  savings  banks  are  very  apt  to  be 

Altogether,  a  bank  advertisement  should  be  brief,  clear  and  forceful,  and  should 
Slate  exactly  the  conditicm  of  the  bank, 

ESTHER  BULL. 

This  particular  essay  is  unusually  wc!l  arranged  and  worded  for  a 
scliool  girl,  but  conveys  the  public  feeling  so  admirably  that  it  deserves 
consideration  from  that  class  of  pessimists  who  look  on  any  talk  on  adver- 
tising by  advertising  men  as  special  pleading,  therefore  to  be  discounted 
to  the  limit  of  the  ignorance  of  the  pessimist. 

The  commercial  banker  has  plenty  to  talk  about,  as  has  been  shown 
in  the  hundreds  of  points  and  suggestions  furnished  by  a  careful  reading 
of  the  preceding  chapters.  The  application  of  those  principles  will 
suffice. 

The  commercial  bank  must  make  a  great  deal  of  its  talk  on  service 
and  security.     See  Figures  i,  2,  3,  4,  5  and  6. 

The  latter  may  be  accomplished  by  talks  on  the  figures.  The  former 
calls  for  more  extende<i  treatment. 

I  quote  the  following  from  an  article  by  Cashier  William  C.  Whit- 
ford,  University  Bank,  Alfred,  N.  V.,  on  the  question  of  discounts.  Such 
an  article  could  have  appeared  in  the  local  newspaper  without  quoting 
from  any  particular  bank,  of  coiir.'ie,  but  would  have  had  an  effect  on  the 
business  mind  of  the  community.  It  would  demonstrate  how  the  bank 
makes  money,  a  tiling  har{ily  live  persons  in  ten  understand.  Mr.  Whit- 
ford  says : 

The  cashier  of  a  Western  bank  was  recently  templed  to  resign  because  the 
directors  insisted  upon  his  charging  more  than  the  legal  rate  (8  per  cent  per  annum), 
for  the  loans  made  by  the  bank. 

A  college  professor  called  a  New  York  State  bank  a  robber  because  the  cashier 
o(  that  bank  asked  a  considerable  more  than  6  per  cent  interest  for  a  small  loan  (or 

Now  what  are  wc  to  infer?  Is  a  bank  rivcrstcppinK  the  bounds  of  propriety, 
not  to  say  of  justice,  when  it  collects  one  cent  more  than  the  legal  rale  of  interest? 
The  answer  to  this  question  depends  upon  the  nature  of  INTEREST.  It  it  is  really 
an  exaction  or  tribute  which  one  class  in  society  levies  upon  another,  then  it  is 
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WE  BANK  ON  YOU 
YOU  BANK  WITH  US 

We  wnnt  the  peopli-  (if  Smith  Siin  Francisco,  San  Bruno,  Colma  and  the 
territory  aurrniindin^  to  reme luher  Ihi'  following: 

FIR5T — When  thi'  (iov»'rnor  iif  Cntifoniin  Impin  declaring  holidajs,  90  that 
Banka  could  n-fiiai'  iMiynif  nts  uf  chcclcs  if  thi-r  desired,  and  other  tines  of  busi- 
ness could  in  a  similiir  luiinniT  pn-veni  ti-nipomrv  emljurrasanient  THIS  BANK 
DID  NOT  tflke  iidvantniri'  of  this  privileK"-.  but  remained  oi)en  EVERY  DAY, 
as  usual,  mt-etinK  every  dt'niand; 

SECOND —When  the  Brinks  throughout  the  State  limited  the  amount  of  cash 
which  they  would  pay  li>  ii  deposilor.  to  his  actual  needs,  THIS  BANK  DID 
NOT  limit  the  amount  iiaid  out: 

THIRD^— When  the  Savinjw  Banks  throuKbnut  the  Stat-e  rt-quired  a  thirty  or 
sixty  day  notiw  uf  an  intont  to  withdraw  savings  deposits,  THIS  BANK  DID 
NOT  .isk  notii'i'.  but  paid  (he  amount  wanted; 

FOURTH— While  depositors  carrying  their  accounts  in  the  City  were  temporarily 
emlwrrassed  through  their  inability  to  draw  money  and  meet  their  obligations, 
the  depoHitors  of  THIS  BANK  wen*  caused  no  such  omharrassuient: 
FIFTH  — Banks  through  the  Statt;  large  and  small,  followed  the  example  of  the 
banks  in  the  large  cities,  therebv  causing  unnecessary  distress  and  alarm. 
THIS  BANK  followed  the  example  of  none,  but  acted  inde|*ndently  for  the 
l)enefil  of  ita  customers. 

Why  Did  We  Do  This? 

FIRST— Because  we  had   gimd,   strong  interests  behind  us    financial  interests 
that  are  determined  to  see  THIS  Bank  serve  ite  customers  to  their  advantage; 
SECOND— lt> 'cause  we  had  ample  cash  in  our  vaults  to  meet  all  reasonable  de- 
rimncls,  and  we  have  five  timi-a  more  cash  now  than  wy  hud  three  weeks  ago— 
wr  iiri-  gelling  strongiT  every  day; 

THIRD— Because  wc  had  CONFIDENCE  in  the  people  of  this  vicinity -and  we 
want  iheni  to  have  confidence  in  us. 

In  conclusion;  IF  YOU  are  not  doing  vour  Banking  Business  with  us,  but 
carry  your  account  in  some  other  Bank,  and  have  been  eiuiuirrassed  during  the 
weeks  just  nasi:  or  if  you  keep  your  money  in  a  safe  deposit  box,  or  hidden 
around  ihe  houw.  o|ien  up  an  acciiunt  with  us. 

You  live  hiTC,  do  your  business  here,  and  your  interests  are  here,  and  WB 
shoul.l  nil  woik  togcli.er  tor  everything  to  the  advantage  of  this  vicinity. 

Bank  of  Soath   San  Francisco 

p.  L.  LILIEXTHAL.  President  C.  F.  HAM8HER,  Cashier 
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rauuB  c    appropriately  restricted  by  law  within  fixed  limits;  but  i(  it  i\  the  proper  reward  for 
vtxtanT:   the  use  of  money,  then  it  may  justly  vary  according  to  the  circumstances. 

■      '      '  A  teamster  with  his  span  of  horses  labors  in  some  parts  of  the  country  for 

three  dollars  a  day,  in  others,  for  four  or  five  dollars.  The  same  teamster  work^ 
for  three  dollars  a  day  in  ordinary  circumstances,  and  (or  twice  that  sum  in  haying 
time.  It  is  just  as  appropriate  that  the  rate  of  discount  should  vary,  A  teamster 
usually  will  not  work  ior  an  hour  or  two  at  the  same  rate  he  would  work  all  day.  It 
can  hardly  be  expected  that  a  banker  should  loan  twenty-five  dollars  for  one  month 
at  the  same  rate  that  he  would  loan  a  thousand. 

A  market-man  can  not  sell  all  his  goods  at  precisely  the  same  advance  upon  the 
cost  price  and  do  justice  to  himself.  He  might,  perhaps,  sell  more  produce  at  only 
25  per  cent,  advance  and  be  able  to  pay  his  rent  and  the  wages  of  his  helpers;  but 
for  perishable  fruit  he  must  often  ask  double  what  he  paid  in  order  to  take  rare  of 
the  risk  of  total  loss  upon  some  shipments. 

The  careful  banker  must  charge  a  higher  rate  of  discount  (or  a  loan  secured 
by  the  names  of  two  men  whose  capital  is  engaged  in  a  somewhat  hazardous  business, 
than  for  a  loan  secured  by  the  deposit  of  government  bonds.  Of  course,  no  loans 
should  be  made  that  are  not  safe,  but  there  are  certainly  degrees  of  safety. 

In  New  York  Stale  it  may  be  a  technical  violation  of  the  law  to  charge  more 
than  6  per  cent,  interest,  but  the  law  recognizes  the  principle  of  variation  in  the 
value  of  the  use  of  money,  tor  it  provides  that  pawnbrokers  may  charge  as  much 
as  36  per  cent.,  and  puts  no  limit  at  all  upon  the  rate  (or  demand  loans  of  five 
thousand  dollars  or  more,  secured  by  collateral. 

As  a  conscientious  teamster  will  not  take  advantage  of  the  farmer  who  has 
hay  down  and  not  help  enough  to  get  it  in  before  rain  comes,  so  the  conscientious 
banker  will  not  demand  more  than  a  fair  compensation  for  the  use  of  money  no 
matter  how  great  is  the  necessity,  of  the  borrower. 

What  the  fair  rate  is  can  not  be  fixed  arbitrarily.  It  certainly  is  not  appro- 
priate that  it  should  be  established  by  our  ancestors- 
Some  people  make  an  unfair  use  of  the  Bible  in  arguing  about  interest  and 
usury.  The  reformer  Nehemiah  (see  Book  of  Nchemiah,  Ch.  V.)  was  not  condemn- 
ing a  fair  return  for  the  use  of  money,  but  the  extortionate  interest  exacted  by  the 
rich  who  oppressed  their  poorer  brethren.  In  the  earliest  age  of  Hebrew  civiliza- 
tion, gold  and  jewels  were  hoarded  as  idle  capital.  If  a  portion  were  loaned  to  a 
brother  he  would  appropriately  return  no  more  than  he  borrowed;  for  it  would  have 
brought  no  income  in  the  hands  of  its  owner.  In  the  New  Testament  age,  however, 
interest  was  regarded  as  the  legitimate  increase  of  capital.  Compare  the  words  o( 
our  Lord  to  the  unfaithful  servant  in  the  parable  of  the  pounds:  'Then  wherefore 
gavest  thou  not  my  money  into  the  bank,  and  I  at  my  coming  should  have  required 
it  with  interest!'     (Luke  19:23,  R.  V.) 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  English  word  "usury"  in  1611  when  King 
James'  Version  was  published,  was  practically  equivalent  to  'interest'  and  had  none 
of  the  unpleasant  associations  which  are  attached  to  it  in  modern  times. 

^°oi^  Here  is  another  talk  -that  could  be  made  tl»e  subject  of  a  newspaper 

MiiMvi  article  and  should  afterwards  be  printed  and  distributed  in  pamphlet  form 
by  the  banks  of  a  city.  This  letter  was  issued  by  the  Bank  of  Mound 
City,  Missouri,  and  is  a  good  example  of  the  educational  work  in  line 
with  the  determination  of  the  people  that  quasi-public  corporations  shall 
obey  the  laws : 

One  of  our  stockholders  recently  told  us  that  "We  were  too  particular  about 
Overdrafts;"  one  of  our  customers  after  doing  business  with  us  for  several  years 
got  mad  because  we  would  not  permit  him  to  continually  overdraw,  and  said,  'We 
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;   cranky;'   still   another   man,   whom   we   had   repeatedly   solicited   to   open   an    Buk  of 

■  b  us,  did  finally  open  an  account,  and  in  the  130  days  he  had  an  account  ■•"*  «*?■ 
with  us,  was  overdrawn  37  days — more  than  one-fourth  of  the  time,  and  when  we  "imwrl 
finally  notified  him  to  fix  it,  he  got  mad  and  quit  us.  The  Bank  Examiner  was  in 
town  last  week  examining  one  of  our  competitors.  He  called  on  us  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  examined  the  statement  of  our  business  of  August  7th,  on  which  date  we  had 
overdrafts  of  only  $51.30,  he  said:  'I  see  you  keep  your  overdrafts  quite  low.  That 
is  fine,  and  is   SAFE  banking. 

Above  are  given  four  view-points  of  the  problem  of  overdrafts,  and  it  will  give 
you  an  idea  of  how  hard  it  is  for  us.  to  please  every  one.    We  can  not  do  it. 

Section  23,  of  our  By-Laws  reads — "Overdrafts  positively  forbidden." 

The  State  Banking  Department  does  NOT  sanction  overdrafts,  and  if  we 
permit  them,  they  perhaps  write  us  as  follows: 

"While  your  overdrafts  on  the  date  of  the  examination  of  your  bank  were  not 
numerous  or  large  still  the  report  disclose^i  the  fact  that  some  of  your  customers 
are  permitted  to  habitually  overdraw  their  accounts.  I  would  advise  against  this 
policy  and  recommend  to  you  to  reduce  your  overdrafts  to  the  minimum  and  keep 
them  there." 

Now  there  must  be  some  good  reason  for  our  trying  to  discourage  overdrafts, 
and  we  want  you  to  know  them,  so  you  can  help  us  when  you  hear  any  one  criti- 
cising us  for  seeming  "particular"  or  "cranky"  about  them. 

The  proper  way  to  borrow  money  is  to  give  a  note  (or  it.  An  overdraft  is  an 
unsecured  claim  liable  to  dispute  the  same  as  any  open  account  with  a  store. 

A  bank  is  for  the  purpose  of  RECEIVING  deposits,  paying  them  on  demand, 
and  loaning  a  portion  of  the  deposits,  taking  as  evidence  of  the  debt  a  NOTE.  The 
purpose  of  a  bank  is  NOT  to  allow  its  customers  to  overdraw.  If  each  one  of  our 
seven  hundred  customers  should  feel  at  liberty  to  overdraw  whenever  he  wished, 
we  would  soon  want  to  go  into  some  other  line  of  businelss. 

In  the  case  of  the  death  of  the  party  overdrawing  before  his  having  made  a 
deposit  to  cover  the  overdraft,  the  bank  would  have  to  probate  the  account,  and  it 
might  be  two  years  before  the  claim  would  be  paid,  and  the  bank  get  its  money 
back. 

The  laws  of  this  State  hold  the  cashier  PERSONALLY  responsible  for  over- 
drafts, and  it  is  not  right  to  make  HIM  responsible  for  the  obligations  of  anothei". 

The  higher  courts  of  this  State  have  decided  that  the  Directors  of  a  Bank 
have  no  power  to  authorize  overdrafts,  and  the  tact  that  they  sanction  them  does 
not  relieve  the  cashier  or  his  bondsmen  from  liability  for  losses  if  thus  sustained. 

The  courts  have  further  held:  To  make  an  overdraft  was  a  fraud  in  law  on 
the  part  of  the  drawer;  to  pay  or  authorize  the  payment  was  a  fraud  in  law  on  the 
part  of  the  officer  paying  or  authorizing  payment. 

Because  we  do  not  want  our  customers  to  overdraw  is  no'reflection  upon  their 
credit,  for  any  responsible  person  can  get  all  the  money  needed  for  legitimate  enter- 
prises on  his  NOTES. 

Do  you  not  see  that  in  this  matter  of  overdrafts  we  are  not  governed  entirely 
by  our  own  feelings  in  the  matter,  but 

By  the   By-Laws  of  the  bank; 

By  the  Slate  Banking  Department,  and 

By  the  rules  of  good,  sound,  safe  banking,  and  THAT  is  what  we  claim  to  do. 
If  you  had  a  large  sum  of  money  to  deposit  in  a  bank,  would  you  not  put  it  in  the 
bank  that  you  thought  was  doing  business  SAFELY,  and  was  frank  in  its  condem- 
nation of  unsafe  practices  in  banking,  and  was  endeavoring  to  do  a  SAFE  business? 
Your  help  in  this  matter  of  overdrafts  will  be  greatly  appreciated.  The  more  fairly 
we  deal  with  the  public,  the  more  freely  can  we  expect  them  to  deal  with  us.    An 
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Figure  7 

In  this  oi^anization  plan,  published  in  so  many  of  the  booklets  of  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Cbica^u,  we  see  the  growth  of  Che  specialization  idea.  It  is  excellent  advertising 
for  the  business  man  to  thus  sec  that  Aii  particular  line  of  business  is  in  the  hands  of  a 
specially  qualified  man,  who  is  familiar  with  the  real  and  exceptional  conditions  that 
govern  credit  in  Aii  line. 
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I  shall  not  answer  the  criticisms  of  those  who  say,  "It  would  unsettle  won't 
conditions  to  advertise  in  this  way,  because  it  is  often  necessary  to  grant 
overdrafts,  and  it  is  not  a  wise  policy  to  advertise  the  fact  that  a  banker 

takes  risks." 

Sufficient  to  say :  Every  man,  woman  and  child  knows  that  a  banker 
makes  bad  loans;  they  know  banks  fail,  and  they  are  being  educated  to 
believe,  by  fake  investment  schemers,  that  banks  make  a  practice  of  specu- 
lating. Let  the  banker  do  some  of  the  talking  and  reap  the  inevitable 
benefit  of  candor,  the  confidence  of  intctligent  people.  The  anti-bank  peo- 
ple have  been  doing  too  much  of  the  talking. 

The  private  banker  comes  in  for  a  great  deal  of  criticism.  He  is 
looked  upon  enviously  by  his  state  or  national  brother,  and  has  to  bear 
the  brunt  of  a  great  deal  of  criticism,  rarely  outspoken. 

I  like  the  way  W.  D.  Sanders,  Cashier  of  The  DeKalb  Exchange  ^"^ 
Bank,  DeKalb,  Texas,  went  at  the  question  in  a  booklet  issued  by  him.  i>»  kji 

It  is  strong  reading,  but  it  says  something  in  a  strong  way,  and  it  is 

calculated  to  inspire  business. 

Its  perusal  may  prove  helpful  since  it  gives  the  points  that  any  pri- 
vate banker  can  make  use  of  in  his  advertising.     It  bears  the  title: 

HERE   ARE   THE    REASONS. 


ling  our  business  rather  extensively  during  the  past  few 
r  difficult  to  explain  the  entire  workings  in  any  one  piece 
of  literature,  ard  this  has  caused  a  great  number  of  people  to  come  to  ask  us  tor 
more  information  about  the  banking  business.  If  the  bank  could  help  them,  they 
wanted  to  know  in  what  way;  in  fact,  to  a  certain  extent,  they  were  ignorant  of 
banks,  and  banking  methods.  We  always  take  pleasure  in  explaining  these  matters 
and  as  a  great  majority  ask  practically  the  same  question,  we  have  prepared  this 
little  booklet,  and  have  had  it  printed  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  each  question 

If  wc  have  failed  to  answer  any  question  thai  you  can  think  of.  or  if  we  have 
not  answered  any  question  as  fully  as  you  would  have  liked,  come  in  and  ask  us 

We  all  admit  the  necessity  of  banks;  then  it  is  only  a  question  of  what  bank 
can  be  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  you.  Read  this  book  carefully  and  we  will 
endeavor  to  show  you  what  we  have  to  offer. 

"Mr.  Sanders,  I  notice  that  on  all  > 
matter  of  all  kinds,  you  always  print  the 


"What  is  the  difference  between  them?" 
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JTHC  BOLL  WEEVIL 


i>  with  ui,  but  wc  do  not  intend  to  l«L  him  intrrfen  vith  our  buiriMS. 

to  than  who  hive  hhi  nt  to  p1i»  their  biuiim  with  ui.  TboM  of 
who  my  Snd  tbit  they  need  Bme  fiDBDciil  uuitUKe  will  And  that 
we  will  fomish  it  jiat  u  cheerfully  and  liberally  u  if  Uiere  wen  no  boll  weevil  ben. 

We  have  endeavored  in  the  past  to  place  our  bunneas  with  Die  betUr  clas  of 
firawn;  fumen  whoie  honeity  and  reputation  for  fair  dealing  entitle  Uiem  lo  our 
help.  Confldence  Is  the  foundation  of  all  buanesa,  and  bccaun  we  have  gnat  con- 
fidence  in  oar  cuitomeni  it  why  we  do  not  pay  any  attention  (o  the  boll  weeviL 

We  believe  that  the  wheel  of  fortune  ia  coniuntly  turning.  To-day  w«  are  on 
top;  to-momw  we  are  on  the  bottom,  and  thoae  of  mt  cuatomers  that  were  with 
ua  while  they  were  on  top  will  And  us  with  plenty  of  strength  to  help  puH  them  up 
when  they  are  on  the  bottom. 

The  DeKaU)  Exchange  Bank 

DtKALB,  TEXAS 
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There  are  a  great  many  differences,  which  I  shall  explain  later,  but  the  first  and    *  *!••  '« 
main  difference  is  that  all  of  the  property  and  real  estate  of  every  description  of  a    ""  v^nu 
private  banker  is  liable  to  his  depositors.    In  other  words,  he  will  have  to  give  up    ^"^ 
everything  he  owns  to  protect  his  depositors. 

"Is  this  not  the  case  with  the  owners  of  other  banks?  Are  they  not  responsible 
for  the  money  I  leave  with  them?" 

Certainly  not.  The  owners  of  a  national  bank  are  only  liable  for  an  amount 
equal  lo  the  amount  of  stock  they  own  in  the  bank, 

"Why  is  it  that  way?" 

It  is  simply  to  protect  the  stockholder  and  to  let  the  depositor  take  only  what  is 
in  the  business. 

"You  do  not  mean  to  tell  me  that  when  I  put  my  money  in  a  national  bank 
that  the  officers  who  receive  it  are  not  personally  responsible  for  it?" 

That  is  exactly  what  I  mean;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  private  banker  is  per- 
sonally responsible  for  every  dollar  you  leave  with  him. 

"But  even  if  the  officers  of  a  national  bank  are  not  responsible  Cor  my  money,  the 
government  guarantees  it,  does  it  not?" 

The  government  not  only  does  not  guarantee  one  cent  of  your  deposits,  but 
when  it  puts  its  own  money  in  a  national  bank,  it  demands  government  bonds  as 

"But  it  does  look  like  the  government  would  deposit  its  own  money  in  its  own 
banks  without  security,  when  they  ask  me  to  do  so." 

But  they  do  not  do  it,  and  probably  they  also  have  good  reason  (or  not  deposit- 
ing any  of  it  in  the  smaller  national  banks  with  only  $25,000.00  capital. 

"But  I  have  been  led  to  beUeve  that  the  government  was  beheind  every  dollar 
I  placed  in  a  national  bank." 

While  no  national  banker  has  ever  told  you  that  the  government  was  behind 
him,  yet  he  has  been  skillful  enough  to  infer  as  much,  and  place  you  under  a  wrong 
impression.  The  government  has  an  examiner  to  inspect  the  books  of  a  national 
bank  twice  each  year,  but  as  the  principal  assets  of  a  national  bank  consists  of  notes, 
and  the  examiner  not  being  acquainted  with  the  makers  of  them,  and  not  knowing 
local  cou(!itions,  it  is   impossible  for  him  to  tell  much  about  them. 

"You  say  thai  the  principal  assets  of  a  national  bank  consist  of  their  notes. 
What   do   your   assets   consist   of?" 

In  addition  to  the  assets  of  every  sound  bank,  consisting  of  cash  and  good 
notes,  this  bank  ts  backed  up  with  the  additional  assets  of  our  entire  real  estate  and 
personal  property  of  every  description,  which  is  behind  every  dollar  deposited  with 

"I  am  a  young  man  and  in  the  near  future,  I  want  to  buy  a  farm.  In  what 
way  can  your  bank  help  me?" 

If  you  begin  to  deposit  your  money  with  us,  giving  u 
shall  be  glad  to  assist  you  in  buying  it.  Whenever  you  c 
cash,  we  shall  be  glad  lo  carry  the  balance  for  you. 

"Is  a  national  bank  able  to  do  this?" 

They  are  not  permitted  to  assist  you  with  your  land.  The  law  expressly  pro- 
hibits them  from   buying  land  notes. 

"But  the  national  banker  told  me  that  he  could  take  land  notes." 
Yes,  but  whenever  he  does  it,  l:e  \  iolatcs  the  law,  and  will  be  called  down  by  the 
government  (or  so  doing.  Some  national  banks  are  merely  agents  for  "sharks"  who 
buy  land  notes.  In  this  case,  your  note  does  not  stay  here,  but  is  sent  off  and  held 
by  some  one  who  is  not  acquainted  with  your  condition  and  would  not  feel  under 
any  obligations  to  grant  you  any  extensions  in  case  of  short  crops,  as  would  a  man 
with  whom  you  had  been  dealing. 
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"Don't  keep  your  money  in  a  sock  or  safety  deposit.  Put 
it  in  a  bank  where  it  will  help  bueinpss,  which  ueans  your 
buaineas,  no  matter  how  small  the  job  you  may  hold.  Sat- 
isfy yourself  that  your  bankers  are  square  men  and  then 
stick  to  them,  panic  or  no  panic,  and  there  will  be  no 
piinios."— Saturday  Evening  l'o»t  JVov.  SO,  1907. 

How  This  Bank  Invests  Its  Money: 

Loans  Becured  bj  mortgage  od 

real   estate   in    South    San 

FranciBco  ....  $32»410  00 
Loans  of    individaals    living, 

and    firms    doing    business 

in    South    San    Francisco, 

San     Bruno,     Col  ma     and 

vicinity  ....  88^14  89 
Loans    secured   by    mortgage 

on  real  estate  in  San  Fran- 

cisco 200  00 

Loans  secured  by  mortgage  on 

real  estate  in  Alameda  -  -  3,500  00 
Bonds  of  California  corpora- 
tions       39^96  81 

$164,221  70 

This  Bank  is  managed  lor  the  )><n<.-St  of  the  inople  of 
South  San  Francisco,  San  Bruno,  Colma  and  vicinity. 

We  have  confidence  in  you,  and  want  you  to  have  in  us. 

Bank  of  South  San  Francisco 


Figure  9 

This  advertisement  has  the  directness  and  candor  which  the  public  likes. 
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<' Who  is  dead?"  Isn't  it  surpriKing  that  any  one  should  take  this  meaus of  "attisct- 
attention."  Only  bold,  black  borders  are  associated  in  the  public  mind  with  death, 
iter  and  mourning. 
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■  "Bat  the  national  banker  told  me  that  he  could  evade  the  law  in  this  respect." 

*  Yes,  and  this  same  law  that  he  can  so  easily  evade  is  tlie  same  law  he  was  telling 

.    you  about  being  so  good  for  your  protection,  and  whenever  he  tells  you  that  he  can 

evade  the  law  to  help  you,  you  can  rest  assured  that  he  can  just  as  easily  evade  it 

in  ways  that  probably  would  not  be  to  your  advantage. 

"What  advantages  has  your  bank  for  the  merchant  or  business  manT" 

First,  we  are  able  to  make  large  loans,  such  as  are  necessary  in  the  develop- 
ment of  our  town  and  surrounding  country.  A  number  of  our  customers  require 
from  $5,000.00  to  $10,000.00  each,  and  some  of  them  much  more.  A  national  bank 
in  the  small  towns  with  only  $25,000.00  capital  is  not  permitted  by  law  to  loan  one 
man  or  firm  but  $2,500.00,  which  is  not  enough  to  carry  on  their  business.  I  know 
some  national  banks  whose  own  officers  and  directors  have  to  go  to  other  bants 
to  borrow  money  with  which  to  run  their  own  business,  as  their  own  bank  is  too 
light  to  carry  them. 

"'Are  )[0u  able  to  take  careof  all  of  your  customers?"  . 

There  has  never  been  a  time  when  our  customers  could  not  get  all  the  money 
from  us  that  they  were  entitled  to.  Our  customers  never  have  to  go  elsewhere 
(or  money.  Another  advantage  that  our  customers  have  is  that  when  they  wish  to 
borrow  money,  they  only  have  to  see  one  man,  whereas,  with  a  national  bank,  his 
application  (or  a  loan  must  be  submitted  to  a  board  oi  directors,  consisting  of  at  least 
five  men.  Some  of  these  men  may  be  his  business  rivals,  and  he  would  not  like  to 
place  his  business  before  them. 

"You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  if  I  want  to  borrow  money  from  a  national  bank 
that  my  financial  affairs  would  have  to  be  raked  over  by  a  number  of  men,  do  youl" 

That  is  exactly  what  I  mean,  and  I  will  go  further  and  say  that  a  national  bank 
is  usually  made  up  of  a  great  number  of  stockholders.  Each  one  of  these  stockholders 
has  a  perfect  right  to  inspect  the  books  of  the  bank,  thus  finding  out  how  much 
you  have  on  deposit;  how  much  you  owe,  and  in  fact  all  about  your  business.  In 
dealing  with  our  bank,  you  only  have  to  see  one  man  regarding  any  business  you 
may  have;  we  have  no  stockholders  and  no  one  except  our  bookkeepers  will  ever 
know  anything  about  your  business. 

"In  what  way  can  yolir  bank  be  of  more  service  to  a  town  and  country  than  a 
national  bank?'' 

First,  this  bank  assists  in  building  brick  houses,  giving  the  owners  long  time  in 
which  to  pay  them  out.  We  also  assist  in  building  residences,  arranging  monthly 
payments  so  that  a  home  can  be  paid  out  in  a  few  years  without  ever  feeling  the 

"What  privileges  and  advantages  does  a  customer  have  in  borrowing  money 
which  is  not  granted  to  other  people?" 

In  times  of  depression,  such  as  we  commonly  call  hard  times,  we  always  curtail 
our  loans,  so  that  we  may  always  have  on  hand  plenty  of  money  with  which  to  accom- 
modate our  eustomersj  While  we  may  not  let  out  our  money  during  these  times 
to  an  outsider,  we  cheerfully  furnish  our  customers  what  they  may  need.  Our  cus- 
tomers also  get  the  benefit  of  the  best  interest  rate  to  be  made. 

"I  had  a  national  banker  tell  nic  that  when  a  man  borrowed  money  from  him, 
he  could  rest  assured  that  it  was  at  the  same  rate  as  others  were  getting  it." 

I  do  not  believe  this  and  neither  do  you.  We  do  not  attempt  to  deceive  any  one. 
Our  interest  rates  arc  based  on  the  amount  of  the  loan;  the  amoimt  of  business 
done  with  us;  the  collateral  ottered;  the  time  the  note  is  to  run,  and  other  conditions 
prevailing  at  the  time  the  loan  is  made.  We  openly  admit  that  we  give  our  cus- 
tomers the  inside  on  everything  we  have  to  offer. 

"I  have  noticed  that  your  bank  remains  open  all  day.  Most  banks  open  late 
and  close  early." 

This  bank  wishes  to  be  of  the  greatest  service  to  its  patrons,  and  for  this 
reason,  is  open  all  the  time.  We  never  close  for  holidays  and  should  you  be  forced. 
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HE  First  National  Bank  of  Pittsburgh 


SHREWD  BUSINESS  MEN 
A  cordial  inviutioD  to  mdie  B«e  of  ib  Unrlvxltil 
FaeimUs  .  ^Itkabte  utd  v,Xds  Io  aftord  to 
ettry  onlctDer.  AccommoJMHoas  EQUAL  to  thaw  obtaki- 
iiUe  from  uiy  bink  io  the  Urge*!  dliei  at  dte  wotld. 
[U  ofBcen  w^l  be  hippy  to  diKuu  laj  Banking  Bashuss  with  PROSPECTIVE 
CUSTOMERS,  and  desire  VISITORS  haa,  OUT  OF  TOWN  to  mike  dui 
bull  dieir   HtadqnArltn  when  io   ^   dty. 
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This  advertisement  n 


Figure  12 

□  the  columns  of  a  newspaper  will  attract  attention. 
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:o  have  some  business  with  us  on  Sunday,  you  will  usually  find   A  pih 
some  of  us  here  at  the  bank.  '«  *• 

"I  hear  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  the  boll  weevil.     This  will  put  Che  farmers    ^.^^ 
in  hard  shape.    What  effect  will  this  have  on  you?" 

While  the  boll  weevil  will  curtail  all  lines  of  business,  it  will  have  no  effect  what- 
ever on  the  accommodations  we  furnish  our  customers.  We  have  endeavored  to 
place  our  business  with  the  better  class  of  farmers,  and  even  if  we  do  strike  a  hard 
year  occasionally,  the  good  years  will  come  in  their  regular  turn,  and  we  have 
resources  enough  to  stay  with  those  who  have  placed  their  business  with  us. 

"You  have  a  bank  at  Avery.  Do  you  offer  the  same  inducements  there  as  you 
do  at  DeKalb?" 

Identically  the  same.  It's  really  one  bank  and  is  run  in  the  same  way.  A  man 
(hat  has  money  at  either  place  can  draw  it  or  deposit  it  in  the  other  just  as  he  sees 
fit.  I  may  state  in  this  connection  that  our  bank  at  Avery  is  doing  remarkably  well, 
thus  showing  us  that  the  people  appreciate  good  banking  service. 

"How  long  have  you  been  giving  this  kind  of  service?  I  have  always  had  an  idea 
that  banks,  as  a  rule,  held  themselves  above  the  people  and  only  wanted  the  busi 
neas  of  the  rich." 

We  have  been  giving  this  service  for  a  long  time,  as  our  customers  that  have 
been  with  us  will  testify,  but  it  is  only  here  lately  that  we  have  been  advertising  to 
any  extent  and  bringing  it  to  the  attention  of  the  people.  Instead  of  wanting  only 
the  business  of  the  rich,  we  want  and  much  prefer  the  business  of  the  farmers.  It 
matters  not  how  small  your  deposit  may  be,  you  v\ill  receive  the  same  treatment  as 
our  largest  customer. 

"Am  I  able  to  deposit  with  you  only  the  checks  drawn  on  your  own  bankT' 

You  can  deposit  with  lis  checks  drawn  on  any  bank;  whenever  any*one  gives 
you  a  check,  no  matter  on  what  bank  it  is  drawn,  you  do  not  have  to  go  to  any  othei 
bank  to  cash  it.  Bring  your  cotton  tickets  to  us  and  we  will  give  you  the  money 
on  them,  or  place  them  to  your  credit,  as  you  may  wish.  It  makes  no  difference  who 
buys  your  cotton,  we  will  cash  the  tickets.  In  bringing  your  cheeks  to  this  bank,  you 
are  keeping  your  affairs  in  one  place,  thus  helping  to  build  up  a  credit,  as  the  more 
business  tlie  banker  sees  you  doing,  the  better  opinion  he  will  form  of  you. 

"How  will  building  up  a  credit  help  me?" 

In  building  up  a  credit  with  this  bank,  you  are  connecting  yourself  with  a  bank 
that  has  both  the  ability  and  willingness  to  help  you  in  any  emergency.  Credit  with 
a  good  bank  is  money  at  any  timj.  If  you  are  farming,  you  may  probably  have 
your  money  in  use  in  making  your  crops  and  in  numerous  other  ways  in  which  a 
farmer  can  use  money.  You  may  find  some  one  who  wants  to  sell  out;  probably 
they  are  sacrificing  their  farm,  live  stock,  etc.  You  see  a  chance  to  make  some 
money,  if  you  only  had  the  ready  cash  to  take  advantage  of  the  bargain.  You  may 
also  see  a  chance  to  buy  a  bunch  of  cattle  or  hogs,  which  you  know  you  can  make 
some  money  off  of,  if  you  only  had  some  ready  money  with  which  to  buy  them. 
Here  is  where  your  established  credit  will  serve  you;  all  you  will  have  to  do  is  to 
come  to  us  and  we  will  cheerfully  furnish  yoj  such  amount  as  you  may  need, 
and  at  the  lowest  obtainable  rates  of  interest. 

"How  can  I  build  up  this  credit.  The  amount  of  business  I  do  is  small  and 
the  volume  of  it  probably  would  not  entitle  me  to  any  credit." 

It  matters  not  whether  your  business  is  large  or  small,  you  can  build  up  a  credit 
with  us  by  giving  us  such  business  as  you  may  have,  be  it  little  or  large.  When  you 
receive  any  money,  deposit  it  with  us  and  issue  checks  in  payment  of  your  bills. 
When  any  one  gives  you  a  check,  no  matter  on  what  bank  it  is  drawn,  bring  it  to  us 
and  get  the  money  on  it;  the  same  with  your  cotton  tickets.  When  you  do  this  you 
may  rest  assured  that  you  are  building  up  a  credit  that  some  day  will  serve  you  well. 

"Does  your  bank  really  do  this  or  is  this  just  promises?" 
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flTAw  Bank  has  aroustd  I  he 
admiration  of  progressive  peo- 
pig  by  its  enterprise. 

q//  is  thankful  for  public 
appreaialion,  <md  it  earnestly 
eadeavors  to  repay  that  appre- 
ciation by  the  best  publie  serv- 
ices in  all  of  its  departments; 

Q  We  encourage  saving  and 
allow  people  to  keep  savings 
accounts  with  us. 

fl  iVe  pay  interest  on  inac- 
tive accounts  either  by  the  cer- 
tificate  of  deposit  plan,  or  on 
dormant  account,  subject  to 
check,  as  the  patron  prefers. 

^If  we  could  persuade  all 
the  people  who  might  make 
use  of  banks  to  do  so,  the 
prosperity  of  the  city  would 
be  wonderfully  increased 

fl  IVe  do  what  we  can,  how- 
ever, in  this  direction  by  cor- 
dially and  heartily  welcoming 
the  new  depositor  whether  his 
means  are  great  or  small. 

4  Open  an  account  with  us 
today. 

a  «&  F.  N.  B., 

Howard  and  German  Sts. 
Iff  will  have  something 
to  say  to  the  readers  of  iht 
World  Friday  afternoon. 
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:,  open  display— harmonious,  effective  and  ii 
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It  is  both;  we  promise  it  and  we  fulfill  those  promises.  We  have  never  yet  "laid  ' 
down"  on  a  worthy  customer  of  this  bank.  We  would  much  prefer  that  you  ask  ' 
our  customers  as  to  how  we  have  treated  them;  wc  will  abide  by  their  verdict. 

"If  a  private  bank  can  offer  so  many  inducements,  why  are  there  not  more 
private  banks?" 

For  the  simple  reason  that  it  take«  more  or  less  money  to  do  a  large  banking 
business.  Very  few  men  have  sufficient  money  with  which  to  run  a  bank,  and  those 
that  do  have,  do  not  usually  want  to  place  all  their  capital  in  one  business.  Should 
they  form  a  partnership,  their  entire  property  of  every  description  would  be  liable 
to  their  depositors,  and  they  want  to  avoid  this,  so  those  that  wish  to  enter  the 
banking  business  incorporate  a  national  bank  where  ihcir  property  will  be  safe.  A 
number  of  the  largest  banks  in  Texas  today  are  private  banks.  There  is  not 
a  national  bank  today  that  would  not  be  from  ten  to  filty  times  stronger  if  the 
parlies  that  own  it  would  turn  it  into  a  private  bank. 

In  dealing  with  a  national  bank,  you  are  dealing  with  a  corporation  which  can 
not  enter  into  the  spirit  of  your  business  the  same  as  an  individual.  In  dealing  with 
this  bank,  you  are  dealing  man  to  man  and  a  personal  feeling  is  built  up  that  is 
impossible  with  a  "corporation,"  more  especially  when  a  national  bank  is  not  owned 
by  home  people,  who  do  not  have  the  same  interest  in  the  welfare  of  our  com- 
munity as  you  have.  ^ 

"Why  do  you  never  publish  a  statement?  I  heard  a  national  banker  speak  on 
this  point." 

We  do  publish  several  statements  a  yea'r.  and  send  them  out  to  people  who  are 
interested.  Our  last  statement  showed  that  we  had  on  hand  in  actual  cash,  90  per 
cent,  of  our  entire  deposits,  while  the  national  banks  are  only  required  to  keep  on 
hand  15  per  cent.;  then  this  M  per  cent,  was  hacked  up  with  the  addition  ol  the 
entire  assets  of  this  bank  and  al!  of  our  real  estate  and  personal  property. 

"I  heard  a  national  banker  say  that  when  a  private  banker  died  that  the  busi- 
ness was  closed  up." 

There  is  no  more  reason  why  a  private  bank  should  quit  business  than  any  other 
bank,  but  we  can  not  see  what  difference  that  would  make  to  our  depositors,  for  we 
have  never  yet  heard  of  a  private  banker  that  died  and  carried  his  money  and  prop- 
erty with  him.  It  all  stays  here  in  the  business  subject  to  the  demands  of  our 
depositors,  the  same  as  it  is  today. 

"How  long  have  you  been  tn  business?" 

We  have  now  been  in  the  banking  business  twenty  years  and  we  have  built  up 
a  business  second  to  none  in  the  State  of  Texas  in  a  town  the  size  of  DeKalb,  We 
beUeve  that  in  this  time  we  have  acquired  experience  that  is  very  valuable  both  to 
our  customers  and  ourselves.  If  there  is  any  business  in.the  wtirld  that  needs  experi- 
enced men,  to  run  it,  that  business  is  the  banking  business.  Any  one  can  run  a 
bank  in  fair  weather,  but  this  hank  has  proven  that  it  can  weather  the  hardest  storms. 
While  this  is  the  oldest  bank  in  Bowie  County  and  knowji  for  our  conservatism  in 
business  afifairs,  we  have  never  forgotten  that  progress  must  be  made,  and  today 
we  follow  the  leadership  of  none.    We  lead,  others  follow. 

We  have  lived  here  thirty-seven  years,  which  we  believe  is  long  enough  tor 
the  people  to  get  acquainted  with  us.  We  want  you  to  investigate  our  habits  and 
methods  of  living;  ask  any  one  if  they  ever  heard  of  us  drinking  or  speculating.  We 
also  want  you  to  investigate  our  clerks.  Wc  employ  competent  men;  wc  pay  them 
good  salaries  and  we  do  this  for  the  sole  purpose  ol  getting  men  capable  of  giving 


"I  notice  that  you  advertise  to  write  deeds,  mortgages,  etc.,  for  j . . , 

free  of  charge.    This  must  be  a  source  of  worry  and  a  great  deal  of  work  for  you." 

Not  so,  but  on  the  other  hand,  it  gives  us  pleasure  to  do  this.  We  want  to  do 
everything  within  our  power  to  advance  the  interests  of  our  customers,  and  when 
we  can  save  them  $1.50  in  writing  a  deed,  we  are  more  than  glad  to  do  so. 
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Figure  14 

The  certificate  of  a  well  known  audit  company  distributed  throughout  a  bank's  ter- 
ritOT7  is  a  confidence -maker. 
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"Sometimes  I  want  a  deed  written  and  you  are  so  busy  I  hate  to  bother  you."    A  PU» 

This  makes  no  difference.    We  have  a  competent  force  of  office  men,  and  we  can  ttt  Oa 
get  up  your  deed  any  time  within  a  few  minutes.  Pri»«t« 

"You  have  given  good  reasons  why  a  private  banker  can  give  better  service 
than  any  other  banks,  but  this  may  be  only  your  opinion,  and  a  prejudiced  opinion  at 
that." 

All  of  which  I  admit,  but  I  will  quote  you  from  an  editorial  published  in  the 
"American  Banker,"  the  leading  banker's  publicatio;i  in  the  United  States,  in  its  issue 
of  July  13th; 

"Banks  that  do  a  general  commercial  business  do  not  fully  appreciate  the  advan- 
tages to  be  gained  by  assisting  farmers,  and  the  national  banks  are  too  restricted 
by  the  laws  to  enable  them  to  do  justice  to  the  mater,  •  •  *  It  is  not  the  duty 
of  national  banks,  nor  is  it  within  Che  scope  of  the  average  commercial  bank  to 
discount  notes  based  upon  agricultural  transactions  solely;  to  advance  loans  to 
farmers  for  their  especial  needs,  •  ♦  *  and  perform  all  of  those  particular  acts 
which  would  tend  to  advance  the  interests  of  agricultural  districts." 

I  want  you  to  read  the  above  paragraph  again;  this  paper  is  an  authority  on 
banking  matters.  It  says  plainly  that  a  national  bank  cannot  do  those  things  that 
would  be  of  the  greater  benefit  to  the  farmer. 

This  bank  is  able  to  adapt  itself  to  the  conditions  such  as  we  find  them  here 
in  our  own  section,  changing  our  methods  to  meet  the  changing  condition  of  our 

We  have  never  in  the  past  and  never  will  in  the  future  endeavor  to  dissatisfy  a 
customer  of  another  bank.  We  consider  the  banking  business  an  honorable  profes- 
sion and  every  man  that  is  in  the  banking  business  should  be  too  honorable  to  stoop 
to  questioimble  methods  of  gaining  business. 

We  arc  asking  for  business  on  the  merits  of  our  institution,  and  in  explaining 
our  methods  and  in  showing  how  we  differ  from  other  banks,  it  necessitates  com- 
paring our  bank  with  other  banks.  This  is  our  only  excuse  for  even  mentioning 
other  banks;  instead  of  using  our  energy  in  "knocking"  some  other  bank,  we  use  it 
for  increasing  our  large  and  ever  increasing  business. 

The  average  business  man  knows  little  about  the  organization  of  a  ihi 
bank.  A  booklet  such  as  was  issued  by  the  First  National  Bank  of  Chi- 
cago, describing  the  system  by  which  it  handled  business,  was  a  good 
thing.  Big  business  concerns  have  an  innate  suspicion  of  the  banker 
who  knows  too  much ;  they  generally  take  their  business  to  a  banker 
who  knows  the  most  about  their  particular  brand  ^of  troubles.  Appar- 
ently President  Forgan  was  determined  to  make  his  an  all-'round  bank, 
hence  the  organization  of  the  Credit  Extension  Department  on  a  plan  as 
shown  in  Figure  7,  taken  from  one  of  the  booklets  describing  the  bank's 
methods.  With  that  plan  the  would-be  debtor  or  creditor  knows  on 
whom  he  is  to  call.  He  has  learned  something  about  the  bank.  The 
publication  of  such  a  plan  is  an  excellent  idea. 

In  order  to  create  confidence  in  this  day  when  so  many  understand 
that  while  "figures  do  not  lie,  liars  often  figure,"  It  is  a  good  thing  for 
the  most  dignified  to  get  a  clean  bill  of  health  from  some  audit  concern 
of  known  standing.  Figuie  8  shows  how  a  Bristol,  Virginia,  bank  used 
the  Audit  Company's  certificate  for  advertising  purposes. 
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Taking  advantage  of  a  newspaper  paragfaph  to  call  attention  to 
financial  well  being  is  sometimes  effective,  as  shown  in  Figure  9. 

1  "If  you  have  tears  prepare  to  shed  them  now."    But,  no;  Figure  10 

is  not  a  funeral  notice,  but  an  attempt  to  attract  attention — but  it  is  a 
sad  commentary  on  the  good  sense  of  any  man  who  would  publish  such 
an  advertisement. 

The  man  who  wrote  the  copy  displayed  in  Figure  1 1  must  have  been 
an  Irishman,  for  no  one  else  would  have  thought  to  direct  the  appeal  to 
"Shrewd  Business  Men."  It  has  a  line  of  appeal  so  close  to  debatable 
ground  that  makes  it  difhcult  to  classify  it  as  good  or  bad. 

"It  appeals  to  the  vanity  of  all  men,"  says  one  man, 

"It  makes  you  stop  and  ask  yourself,  'Does  he  want  the  little  fel- 
low who  does  not  know  whether  he  is  "shrewd"  or  not?'"  Let  the 
reader  be  the  judge  of  his  own  case,  but  I  prefer  to  steer  clear  of  de- 
batable ground. 

The  suggestion  of  Figure  12  is  good,  but  I  would  have  used  plain 
type  above  and  beneath  to  explain  the  scheme.  ^  Business  men  would 
likely  pass  it  by  as  interesting  to  the  small  saver  only.  Occasionally  the 
editorial  spirit  as  shown  in  Figure  13  is  a  good  thing.  These  are  cal- 
culated to  createconfidence,  a  personality  in  the  minds  of  the  people, 
and  to  obtain  a  hold  on  the  loyalty  of  depositors  which  goes  only  with 
a  feeling  which  the  French  call  esprit  dc  corps. 

This  mail  card  (Figure  14},  sent  out  by  the  DeKalb  Exchange 
Bank,  referred  to  at  length,  is  an  example  of  the  advertising  done  by  a 
banker  who  thoroughly  understands  his  people,  and  can  talk  to  them 
as  man  to  men,  without  suffering  loss  of  that  precious  and  perishable 
thing  bankers  call  "dignity."  This  card  explains  itself;  and  it's  good 
advertising  talk. 
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'  I  "■  HE  trust  company  is  the  department  store  of  finance. 

It  is  a  modern  necessity,  has  come  to  stay,  and  has  served  as  the 
most  powerful  educational  force  with  the  people  that  the  financial  world 
has  had  in  the  districts  where  the  trust  companies  have  done  business. 

These  trust  companies  have  advertised  more  and  better  than  banks 
of  any  description — national,  state  or  private.  The  growth  of  the  trust 
company  has  been  phenomenal  and  their  usefulness,  breadth  of  activity 
and  possibilities  have  hardly  been  realized. 

Confidence  in  trust  companies  received  a  hard  blow.  The  Knicker-  j 
bocker  Trust  Company  closed  in  1907,  but  that  was  Jiardly  the  fault  ' 
of  the  trust  company  idea.  The  Knickerbocker,  it  seems  agreed,  conld 
have  been  saved  if  the  true  spirit  of  helpfulness  for  the  public  good,  in- 
stead of  mutual  helpfulness  among  bankers  as  a  class  had  been  dominant. 
The  Knickerbocker  was  compelled  to  stand  by  itself,  alone,  unprotected, 
a  pariah,  and  it  went  to  the  wall,  as  would  any  instilution,  bank  or  trust 
company  in  the  United  States  if  treated  in  a  similar  way. 

The  reorganization  process  happily  produced  a  satisfactory  result. 
but  the  trust  companies  of  New  York  have  received  a  blow  to  their 
prestige  from  which  they  will  not  soon  recover.  It  may  be  seriously 
questioned  if  the  financiers  of  N'ew  York  have  gained  much  by  that 
silence,  when  a  word  would  have  done  so  much  good. 

However,  the  fact  is  there. 

The  trust  company  idea  is  better,  intrinsically,  for  that  fight  and 
fright,  and  it  will  go  forward  to  greater  triumphs  than  it  has  ever 
achieved. 
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Tb»  rnxutu  xhe  following*  is  the  plan  of  organization  of  a  typical  trust  com- 

coapuj  pany: 

(A)  Banking  Department. 

It  exercises  all  the  functions  of  a  state  hank.  It  has  on  deposit 
$50,000,000  of  deposits.  Its  receipts  for  a  single  day  have  reache<I 
$25,000,000. 

(B)  Foreign  Exchange  Department. 

It  buys  exchange  against  shipments  of  cotton,  com,  merchandise, 
etc.;  it  sells  drafts,  issues  letters  of  credit,  buys  and  sells  bankers'  bills. 
It  turns  over,  in  a  year,  more  than  $1,000,000,000  of  business. 

(C)  Bond  Department. 

In  normal  times  it  carries  in  stock  as  much  as  $10,000,000  railroad, 
municipal  and  other  bonds,  and  docs  exactly  the  same  business  in  tlieiii 
that  is  done  by  the  private  hanker. 

(D)  Trust  Department. 

It  acts  as  executor,  trustee,  guardian.  de|K>sitory  of  securities  or  agenl 
in  any  financial  transaction.  Fees  are  limited  by  law. 

(£)■    Registry  and  Transfer  Department. 

It  registers  and  transfers  stocks  and  bonds  of  corporations  and 
attends  to  organization  or  reorganization.    Its  payment  is  in  fees. 

In  addition  olher  trust  companies  operate  the  following  departments : 

(F)  Real  Estate  Department. 

Buys  and  sells  real  estate  exactly  as  is  done  by  regular  real  estate 
brokers.  The  St.  Louis  trust  companies  arc.  perhaps,  the  most  striking 
illustrations  of  this  practice, 

(G)  Interest  or  Savings  Department. 

Pays  interest  on  deposits  and  advertises  to  secure  savings  deposits. 
In  some  States  the  word  "savings"'  cannot  be  used.  "Interest"  does  the 
work  in  those  States. 

(H)      Home   Department. 

Builds  homes  for  owners  of  real  estate  on  regular  installments.     The 
work  is  closely  akin  tn  the  building  and  loan  company  work. 
(I)     Title  (iuarantce  Dcjiartment. 

Examines  and  certifies  titles  to  properly.  In  many  cases  this  is 
done  in  the  real  estate  dtpartn:tnt,  but  in  this  State  and  others  this  work 
is  done  by  trust  companies,  which  do  not  iheinselvcs  deal  in  real  estate. 
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The  trust  company  weakness  lias  laid  in  tlie  operation  of  the  com- 
pany, when  it  has  been  turned  into  a  promotion  company.  As  a  monthly 
recently  said : 

"We  noted  this  in  the  failure  of  the  Mercliants'  Trust  of  New  York,  ] 
which  was  loaded  with  unmarketable  traction  and  power  bonds;  in  the 
coUapse  of  the  Trust  Company  of  the  Republic,  loaded  with  Shipbuilding 
securities ;  in  the  failure  of  the  Walsh  banks  in  Chicago,  carrying  huge 
amounts  of  securities  representing  half-completed  railroads;  in  the  Knick- 
erbocker Trust,  with  its  hundred  iinderwritings.  In  fact,  this  error  enters 
into  practically  every  trust  company  failure  of  the  past  ten  years." 

We  note  it  in  the  failures  of  other  companies  in  the  East  and  West. 

These  are  the  things  that  have  made  the  public  suspicious  of  trust 
companies.  These  are  the  evils  that  will  ultimately  force  federal  super- 
vision and  more  stringent  laws. 

The  trust  companies  of  today  must  busy  themselves  with  educational 
work  along  the  lines  of  legitimate  work.  They  must  clean  their  vaults  of 
questionable  securities  and  concern  themselves  with  legitimate  business. 

The  trust  company  started  as  a  trust  for  its  depositors  and  customers. 
This  old  idea  is  well  illustrated  by  the  Girard  Trust  Company  of  Philadel- 
phia, with  its  $75,000,000  of  trust  funds,  and  its  $250,000,000  of  securi- 
ties {leposited  for  the  protection  of  collateral  mortgages. 

The  trust  company  has  gone  beyond  these  simple  and  valuable  duties, 
Jiowever,  and  has  given  its  name  again  ajid  again  for  the  protection  of 
wild-cat  schemes  and  notorious  swindlers,  for  fees  pitifully  small  in  com- 
parison to  the  benefits  bestowed. 

We  have  but  to  look  at  some  of  the  advertising  of  the  mining,  oil  and 
land  swindles  of  recent  years  to  see  how  great  trust  companies  have  been 
made  to  appear  as  standing  sponsors  for  the  swindles. 

This  should  be  stopped. 

It  is  bad  advertising  in  every  way.  It  makes  no  shadow  of  difference 
whether  the  tnist  company  is  simple  registrar  of  the  stock  of  the  swindle 
or  not — the  fact  is,  the  people  do  not  understand  distinctions  that  are  tech- 
nical. We  deal  with  the  ignorance  of  the  people,  and  we  are  weighed  and 
tested  by  that  ignorance.  There  is  no  pardon  for  it.  Trust  companies 
should  not  pay  out  thousands  of  dollars  to  advertise  themselves  as  con- 
servative financial  institutions  and  then  sell  that  prestige  for  a  paltry  $100 
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^   "  and  a  few  more  lumdreil  in  possible  fees  to  conscienceless  scoundrels,  who 
y„  rob  the  poor  under  the  aegis  of  the  trust  company's  standing  in  the  com- 
munity. 

The  failure  of  tlie  trust  company  to  handle  its  savings  department 
deposits  on  a  different  basis  from  the  rest  of  its  deposits  is  now  calhng 

for  a  remedy. 

Eventually  the  Connecticut  law,  which  requires  trust  companies 
doing  a  savings  business  to  do  it  under  the  same  restrictions  as  savings 
banks,  will  be  enacted  in  other  States. 

So  much  for  the  abuses  of  which  I  have  given  but  a  hint. 
The  purpose  of  this  prehminary  is  simply  to  call  the  attention  of  thw 
trust  company  advertiser  to  the  fact  tliat  the  public  is  becoming  cognizant 
of  these  things,  that  sooner  or  later  he  will  have  to  face  these  abuses.     In 
the  meantime  let  him  set  his  house  in  order  and  commence  the  campaign 
of  education  that  will  leave  him  in  a  better  condition  than  his  neighbor. 
The  following  list  of  topics  shov\s  how  wide  a  range  trust  company 
ng  can  he  made  to  take : 
Personnel  of  management. 
Capital,  surplus  and  reserve. 
Directors  that  direct. 
Carefulness  in  loans  and  investments. 
State  supervision. 
Registry  of  bonds  and  stocks. 
Transfer  and  fiscal  agent. 

Investment  department,  bonds,  etc.,  for  trust  fund^. 
Handling  real  estate,  paying  and  collecting  rent. 
Paying  taxes,  insurance,  etc. 
Auditing  and  regular  examinations. 
Employees  handling  securities  are  bonded. 
Free  advice  of  officers. 

Making  and  carrying  out  provisions  of  wills. 
Collections  on  all  points  promptly  and  cheaply  nia<le. 
hitercst  on  time  deposits  and  checking  accounts. 
Interest  on  daily  balances. 
E-xccutor,  administrator,  trustee,  guardian,  assignee. 
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THE   ADMINISTRATION    OF 

ESTATES 

r 

A  Few  Comments  letting 

forth  the  Advantages 

of  the  Modern  Trust  Company 

in  the  Administration 

OF  ESTATES 

MCMIII 

The  Equitable  Trust  Company 
OF  New  York 

15     NASSAU    STREET 

Figure  1 
This  inexpensive  booklet  is  airangecl  to  impress  tlie  discriminatiiig  reader. 
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This  arrangement  shows  Ihe  pages  of  a  book,  "  The  Distribution  of  ['roperty"  (Ohio 
Iav)  as  distributed  by  the  Clei'eland  Trust  Company,  Trust  Department. 
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Agent  and  attorney,  in  fact  of  inexperienced  persons 

and    of    benevolent  and  religious  institutions  Adrntwaf 

and  orders. 

Agent  and  "attorney  for  non-residents. 

Depository  for  fiduciary  officers. 

Giving  information  to  the  public. 

Legal  depository  for  trust  funds. 

Discounting  business  notes. 

Safe  deposit  department. 

Making  audits  for  corporations,  municipalities,  insti- 
tutions and  individuals. 

Trustee  under  mortgage  securing  bonds. 

Making  loans  to  depositors. 

Banking  by  mail. 

Handling  conservative  and  meritorious  construction 
enterprises. 

Trust  funds  kept  separate. 

Guaranteeing  real  estate  titles. 

Handling  fraternal  and  secret  society  finances.  , 

Tnist  company  does  not  die,  go  insane  or  otherwise 
become  incapacitated.  Other  advantages  of 
coiporation  over  an  individual. 

Large  reserve  in  cash  on  hand  and  in  banks. 

Clearing  house  arrangements. 

Detailed  report  to  banking  department. 

Inquiries  about  assets,  management  and  policy  wel- 
come. 

Company  independent  of  control  of  any  single  inter- 
est. 

Depository  for  State,  city,  court  and  trust  funds. 

Property  in  escrow. 

Women's  department. 

Checking  accounts  for  women  (convenience,  safety. 
etc.). 

Distributing  incomes. 

Investing  trust  funds  for  widows  and  orphans. 
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ADVANTAGES  OF  THE 
TRUST  COMPANY 
WITH  ESPECIAL 
REFERENCE  TO  THE 
UNION  TRUST  COMPANY 
OF  DETROIT.  MICHIGAN 
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FiGDRE  5 

Making  use  of  the  business  alliances  of  your  board  of  din 
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Correspondent  banks  and  collection  facilities. 
Facts  about  industries  and  geographical  advantages 
of  community. 

I  venture  to  say  that  the  average  man  could  not  define  the  applica- 
tion of  three  in  ten  of  these  functions.  Here,  indeed,  is  a  field  for  educa- 
tional work. 

President  I.  H.  C.  Royse,  of  the  Terre  Haute,  lud.,  Trust  Com-  pr»ia«t 
pany,  said  in  a  recent  address  some  very  good  things  on  the  need  of  edu- 
cational work  on  the  part  of  trust  companies.    I  quote  Mr.  Royse  in  part :  * 

Nearly  all  banks  advertise  to  some  extent.     Many  banks  are  great  advertisers. 

While  bank  advertising — that  is,  the  advenising  of  the  commercial  or  national 
bank — has  been  recognized  as  proper  and  necessary  to  the  highest  success  in  the 
business,  the  reasons  tor  advenising  by  such  banks  are  not  nearly  so  strong  as. those 
pertaining  to  trust  companies. 

The  national  and  other  commercial  banks  have  been  so  long  established  and 
the'  kinds  of  business  done  by  them  so  well  and  so  generally  known  by  the  people, 
that  much  less  advertising  is  needed.  Such  banks  are  so  lamiliarly  known  by  the 
title  "bank"  and  their  character  so  well  understood,  that  no  education  is  required 

It  is  very  different  with  the  trust  company.  It  is  new.  It  usually  does  not  have 
the  word  "bank"  in  its  name.  In  (act,  banking  is  only  part  of  its  business,  and  with 
many  trust  companies  it  is  only  a  limited  form  of  banking  that  is  done.  The  trust 
company  differs  widely  from  the  commercial  bank.  It  is  much  broader  and  includes 
many  lines  of  business  other  than  banking.  When  our  Indiana  Trust  Company 
statute  was  before  the  legislature,  a  prominent  Senator  opposed  the  bill,  because, 
as  he  said,  "It  authorized  the  truit  company  to  do  anything  and  everything  except 
to  steal  and  commit  murder." 

The  fact  thai  the  trust  company  has  power  to  do  so  many  things  is  understood 
by  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  people.  The  very  name  "Trust  Company"  is 
confusing  to  them.  They  have  heard  so  much  about  the  "trusts"  and  are  so  fully 
convinced  of  their  wickedness  that  many  are  suspicious  of  any  company  bearing 
such  a  name.  Many  <io  not  know  the  meaning  of  Ihc  word  "trust"  used  in  the 
names  of  our  companies.  They  know  what  is  meant  by  acting  as  an  executor  or 
administrator  or  guardian,  hut  do  not  understand  that  they  are  "trust"  capacities, 
and  that  the  funds  held  by  them  are  "trust  funds." 

In  most  places,  even  intelligent  people  have  only  the  most  confused  notions 
as  to  the  business  done  by  trust  companies  and  as  to  their  ability  to  serve  the 
people.  For  Instance,  some  people  have  trust  companies  confused  with  building  and 
loan  associations,  and  inquire,  "How  soon  does  your  company  pay  out?"  and 
"What  arc  the  monthly  payments?"  etc. 

From  these  considerations  it  is  apparent  that  publicity  is  an  important  subject 
for  trust  companies.  It  will  also  be  readily  seen  that  a  very  considerable  part  of 
it  is  educational  in  character. 

If  the  trust  companies  are  to  take  their  proper  place  and  do  the  work  for  the 
public  which  they  are  capable  of  doing,  they  must  he  very  much  better  understood 
by  the  people  generally.  The  common  people  ought  to  be  so  well  informed  regard- 
ing the  powers  and  work  of  trust  companies  that  the  name  itself  will  carry  the  idea 
to  them  of  an  institution  that  is  a  bank  and  much  more  than  the  ordinary  bank.  A 
bank  that  not  only  takes  money  on  deposit  and  lends  money,  but  one  that  does  a 
great  many  things  not  usually  called  banking. 
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The  people  should  be  acquainted  wilh  the  many  tilings  the  trust  company  does,    n*   Tmt 
and  its  ability  to  do  them  more  promptly,  with  greater  skill  and  with  [ess  expense    Compuy'i 
than  is  usual  wilh  natural  persons  acting  in  such  capacities.    It  is  especially  impor-    opp«rtmJt7 
lant  that  (hey  should  have  clear  notions  about  the  work  oi  the  trust  department  and 
the  advantages  of  employing  a  trust  company  in  all  matters  of  that  sort.   When  the 
real  character  ol  the  trust  company  and  its  methods  of  caring  for  estates  and  its 
economy  in  their  management,  are  clearly  uiitierstoofl,  it  will  be  thought  of  as  a 
public  benefactor,  and  naturally  it  will  get  a  large  part  of  that  sort  of  business. 

The  savings 'department  and  its  value  to  the  community  require  almost  as  much 
educational  work  as  the  trust  department.  When  Me  consider  the  vast  proportions 
attained  by  the  savings  institutions  of  New  England,  we  shall  readily  see  that  by 
proper  cultivation  this  department  is  capable  of  being  made  a  very  important  fea- 
ture of  every  trust  company.  Their  strength  in  capital  and  resources  will  naturally 
give  confidence  to  the  people  as  to  the  safety  of  all  such  deposits.  What  we  need 
is  for  the  public  generally  to  know  and  appreciate  what  we  have  to  offer  them  in 
this  line. 

This  educational  work,  in  every  way  the  most  important  feature  of  trust  com- 
pany publicity,  is  of  common  interest  to  all  trust  companies.  All  are  interested  in 
having  the  character  and  functions  of  trust  companies  and  their  value  to  the  public 
made  clear  to  the  people.  Whatever  is  done  by  one  trust  company  in  this  line  is  a 
benefit  to  all. 

This  work  ought  to  be  done  quite  thoroughly.  Each  department  should  be 
treated  in  detail  and  its  special  value  shown.  The  trust  company  is  a  many  sided 
institution  and  its  benefits  to  the  public  are  of  many  sorts  hence  an  infinite  variety 
of  writing  may  be  done  about  its  many  features.  And  an  infinite  number  of  reason^ 
may  be  given  why  it  should  be  given  the  preference  in  all  its  many  lines  of  business. 

Much  of  this  educational  work  is  being  done  by  all  trust  companies,  and  the 
people  are  gradually  coming  to  know  something  about  them.  For  this  purpose,  as 
in  all  advertising,  the  local  newspaper  can  be  used  to  great  advantage.  The  continual 
presentation  through  the  newspaper,  of  the  work  and  methods  of  the  trust  company, 
will  do  much  toward  bringing  the  results  desired.  However,  the  expense  of  such 
advertising  seems  to  prevent  sufficient  detail  in  statement.  It  is  difficult  to  make 
clear  the  various  features  of  the  trust  company  and  their  value  without  occupying 
more  space  in  the  paper  than  most  companies  can  afford. 

Pamphlets  and  folders,  gotten  up  in  attractive  form,  can  be  used  to  great 
advantage.  It  is  a  good  plan  for  every  company  to  keep  a  good  supply  of  such 
hterature  on  hand  at  all  times  ready  to  be  handed  out  to  customers.  A  carefully 
prepared  mailing  list  should  be  kept  revised  to  date  and  regularly  used  in  the  distri- 
bution of  such  literature. 

The  circular  letter,  each  covering  only  a  single  point,  regularly  followed  up 
by  others,  is  a  very  effective  method.  All  these  should  be  supplemented  by  personal 
explanation  and  solicitation  at  every  possible  opportunity.  Difficulty  and  doubt  are 
often  quite  easily  cleared  up  in  that  manner.  Every  stockholder,  as  well  as  every 
director,  officer  and  clerk,  should  be  thoroughly  informed  on  all  matters  pertaining 
to  his  company,  and  always  be  prepared  to  answer  questions  about  them  and  to  give 
good  reasons  for  his  company  being  employed  in  its  various  lines  of  business. 

In  view  of  the  large  expense  of  carrying  on  this  educational  work  by  the 
several  companies,  each  acting  for  itself,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  all  such  work 
is  of  common  benefit  to  all,  I  have  tried  to  think  of  a  better  and  more  economical 
method  In  which  all  of  the  companies  could  co-operate,  and  by  which  all  of  the  best 
trust  company  arguments  on  every  phase  of  our  work  could  be  gotten  to  the  people 
at  much  less  expense  than  the  present  way. 

It  occurred  to  me  that  this  could  be  done  by  the  publication  of  a  weekly  journal 
especially  devoted  to  trust  company  interests.  Its  reading  matter  would  be  given 
very  largely  to  articles  and  stories  explaining  and  illustrating  the  various  phases  ol 
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OUR  RECX)RD 

Tc  are  "The  Oldttt  Tnnt  CompiAy  in  OMgon." 
Wc  have  always  kept  faith  with  our  deposi- 
tors  and   other   customers.      We   have   avoided 
doubtful  InvestmentH  and  have  ahunned  specu- 
lation as  &  jjlague.  We  have  always  llailted  the 
Amount  that   we  have   Invested  In  any  one  se- 
curity.   We  are  absolutely  Independent  of  aay 
ether  banli  or  trust  company. 
THEREFORE 
We  have  Grown  Steadily  and  Today 
With    rezourccs    of   over 

(2.400,000.00 

We  Invite  Your  Deposits 

On  which  we  will  pay  from  2  pur  cent,  to  4 

per  cent.  Interest,  dependent  upon  the  nature  of 

the  account. 

Call  tor  D-.i.r  atatement  and  book  of 
'Illustratfona." 

PORTLAND  TRUST  COMPANY 
OF  OREGON 

8.  E.  C<)rnor  Third  and  Oak  Sis.     Phone  Es.  72 

Benj.  I.  Colien Pmldcnt 

H.  C.  WUwk Vloe-l-nildenl 

J.  O.  Gollri...';!.'.','!.'."^'.''';!.'.'!Awisii.ni'fi«rBi»rT 


The  above  is  a  good  example  of  plain  talk — direct  talk — forceful  talk, 
points  fresh  in  the  public  mind.     The  display  is  not  remarkable. 
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^O  banking  institution 
in  CleveUnd  Is  con- 
ducted on  more  conserv- 
ative lines  than  The 
Cleveland  Trust  Com- 
pany. It  has  never 
promoted  speculative 
enterprises,  nor  will  It  do 
so. 

A  safe  depository  for 
funds  of  every  description 

44  on  sAvtngs. 

Ube 

Clevelanb 

ZtiXQt  Company. 

CiplUl  S2.S00.000 
Sutplut  $2,500,000 


Investments 

Investments  cannot  be  judiciously  made  except  in  the  the  light 
□f  long  experience  and  knowledge  of  intrinsic  value.  Such  know- 
ledge and  experience  is  at  the  disposal  of  the  patrons  of  this  bank. 

Ihe  CITIZENS 

SAVINGS   AND   TRUST   CO. 

lUCUD  AVE..  NEAR  ERIE  ST..  CLXVELAMD 

The  OldMt  ani  L«rgttM  Tnut  Company  in  OUo 

Capital  and  Surplua  Six  MOIioa  DoUan     AMaU  ova-  rofty-two  MUKon  ItoUan 


n  S«r]n|<  Ac< 


il  pild 


Here  are  two  com  panes  liolh  advertising  b 
Oldest  and  Best  "and  tlie  other  is  a  "  Yoimgst- 


boldly  yet  a 


ssin  liie  same  city,     une  is  ■■  Uie 

...p The  younger  makes  its  statement 

but  produces  a  less  attractive  effect. 
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trust  company  work.  OE  course  some  spice  in  the  way  of  miscellaneous  matter  ' 
would  be  needed  to  keep  up  interest  in  the  paper.  Even  the  stories,  however,  could  ' 
be  made  to  illustrate  some  feature  of  our  work.  In  this  way  the  most  complete  oppwtnUtj 
explanation  could  he  made  of  everything  needed  to  be  known  about  trust  companies. 
Their  value  to  the  public  should  be  emphasized  week  by  week.  It  seems  to  me  that 
this  continual  weekly  presentation  of  thft  matter  would  certainly  be  of  more  educa- 
tional value  to  our  companies  than  the  present  haphazard  method,  and  that  it  could 
be  done  at  very  much  less  expense. 

Let  a  corporation  be  organized  with  capilal  sufficient  to  handle  the  enterprise, 
all  the  stock  to  be  taken  by  our  Indiana  trust  companies,  the  same  to  be  appor- 
tioned among  them  in  some  equitable  manner.  In  that  way  all  would  be  interested 
in  the  financial  results.  The  printing  could  be  done  under  contract  by  some  good 
printing  house.  The  paper  should  be  of  the  best  and  the  workmanship  of  the  highest 
.  class,  so  that  the  paper  would  be  attractive  in  appearance.  The  editorial  manage- 
ment should  be  given  to  a  man  of  ability,  especially  qualified  for  that  particular  work, 
with  authority  to  call  to  his  aid  experts  in  trust  company  and  savings  bank  matters. 
The  paper  should  be  made  of  such  general  interest  that  it  would  be  a  welcome  visitor 
in  most  families. 

Of  course  much  of  the  expense,  after  the  first  few  numbers,  would  be  expected 
from  advertising  patronage.  The  advertising  space  would  be  open  to  all  legitimate 
lines  of  business,  but  of  course  the  trust  companies  would  take  a  considerable  part; 
for  which  they  would  pay  at  regular  rates.  The  subscription  price  would  be  made 
so  low  that  it  would  be  easy  to  get  subscriptions  and  thus  make  it  practical  to  place 
It  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  families  of  the  State.  The  trust  companies  would 
act  as  agents  and  look  after  the  subscription  hsts  in  their  several  localities.  Solici- 
tors could  be'sent  out  to  make  a  complete  canvass  of  all  families  likely  to  be  inter- 
ested. These  could  be  paid  by  a  percentage  of  subscription  money  received,  or  their 
services  might  be  compensated  by  the  several  trust  companies  in  return  for  the  ben- 
efits received  by  the  company  because  of  such  increased  circulation  of  the  paper  in 
its  vicinity.  In  this  way  a  very  large  circulation  is  possible,  one  that  would  make 
the  advertising  space  of  the  paper  quite  valuable. 

If  all  our  companies  would  take  hold  of  it  in  the  spirit  I  have  indicated,  i 
believe  a  great  success  would  be  assured,  and  in  that  way  trust  company  publicity 
would  be  accomplished  in  the  most  thorough  manner,  at  the  minimum  of  cost.  I 
make  the  suggestion  with  the  hope  that  it  will  provoke  discussion  and  possibly 
result  in  some  plan  for  co-operation  by  the  companies  in  educational  publicity. 

When  this  educational  work  is  well  accomplished,  the  trust  companies  will  be 
on  an  equal  fooling  with  the  national  and  other  commercial  banks  in  the  matter  of 
publicity.  And.  of  course,  like  other  banks,  the  trust  companies,  each  for  itself,  will 
find  it  profitable  all  the  while  to  do  a  liberal  amount  of  advertising  of  their  special 
claims  for  business. 

While  Mr.  Royse's  scheme  of  a  pubHcation  devoted  to  trust  company 
sitbjects  is  hardly  feasible  unless  developed  along  the  house  organ  idea 
and  distributed  free  by  each  of  the  subscribers  to  the  fund,  yet  it  shows 
how  seriously  this  question  of  trust  company  advertising  is  being  con- 
sidered by  those  who  have  given  it  careful  thought.- 

The  suburban  trust  company  sometimes  has  an  unusual  opportunity  BBbmiM 
to  do  things.    Mr.  Edmund  D.  Fisher,  Secretary,  Flatbush  Trust  Com-  "•*"'*• 
pany,  Brooklyn,  New  York,  recently  told  of  his  experience  in  arousing 
the  community  to  a  realization  of  the  advantages  of  a  trust  company. 
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Checks  Collected  Free. 

No  charges  made  whether  payable  in  Massachusetts  or  Cali- 
fornia, Canada  or  Mexico. 

Notes  and  Bills  of  Exchange  also  collected  without  charge. 

By  carrying  a  collection  account  with  the  Newton  Centre 
Trust  Company  a  great  saving  in  charges  may  be  effected  in  the 
course  of  a  year. 

All  business  may  be  transacted  by  mail. 

Interest  allowed.     Business  accommodations. granted. 


NEWTON  CENTRE  TRUST  COMPANY 

Newton  Centre,  Mass 
Capital  and  Surplus,  $190,000  Deposits,  $1,000,000 


Figure  10 

This  display  lacks  in  character,  but  the  point  of  the  attack  is  a  good  01 
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I  quote  a  part  only  of  Mr,  Fisher's  remarks:  , 

To  stimulate  the  growth  of  deposits  the  secrelary  wrote  a  history  of  tUe  com- 
munity where  hh  company  was  located  The  old  .landmarks  of  colonial  and  revolu- 
tionary association  werefast  disappe'aring.and  new  residents  were  apparently  much 
interested  in  the  pictorial  history  oE  their  home  neighborhood.  Result-^these  books 
were  given  to  about  ^OOO  new  depositors  as  they  opened'  their  accounts  during  a 
period  of  two  years. 

Soliciting  through  advertising  will  be  referred  to  by  a  single  example,  billboard 
advertising.  A  line  of  transit  with  mimerous  stations  running  irom  the  metropolis 
through  the  section  served  by  the  trust  company  gave  opportunity  of  a 
boards.     The  "ads"  were  changed  frequently.     A  few  are  given: 


IT  IS  WORTH  ATRIP 

To  the  SUBURBAN  TRUST  COMPAJ^Y  to  see  a  strictly  modern 
trust  company.  There  are  still  some  people  that  do  not  realize 
the  great  advantages  of  a  trust  company  and  its  methods  of  trans- 
acting business. 


IS  INTEREST  OF  INTEREST 

Why  should  you  not  participate  in  the  earning  power  of  your  own 
money?  The  Suburban  Trust  Company  pays  interest  on  daily 
balances.  On  Dormant  Accounts  and  Certificates  of  Deposits  it 
offers  special  rates.    Accounts  may  be  opened  by  mail. 


ARE  THEY  SAFE? 

The  newspapers  print  daily 


and  silver  are  taken, 
proof  vaults  of  the   Sub 
ity.    Why  run  any  risk? 


robberies.  Money,  jewelry 
es  destroy.  The  massive  burglar  and  fire- 
rban  Trust  Company  offer  absolute  secur- 
Boxes  ^.00  and.  up. 


FIRES  DESTROY. 

Thieves  break  through  and  steal,  but  the  massive  fire  and  burglar 
proof  vaults   of   the   Suburban   Trust   Company   offer   absolute   pro- 


YOUR    BUSINESS 

A  successful  man  accumulates.  A  bank  account  helps.  Business 
and  personal  accounts  draw  interest  at  the  Suburban  Trust  Com- 
pany's, 


YOUR  WIFE'S  BUSINESS 
Can  she  draw  a  check? 
It  means  money  saved. 
facilities   for  ladies.     Th 
trilogy,  but  was  turned 

The  modern  housewife  has  a 
The  Suburban  Trust  Company 
e  following  was  suggested  to 
down  as  rather  too  frivolous. 

hank  account. 
offers  special 
complete   the 
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This  Compaiir  has  adopted  a  form  of 

Travelers  International  Checks 

in  denominations  of 
$10,  $20,  $50  and  $100 
which  afford  every  protection  to  the 
holder  and  are  payable  without  de- 
duction by  its  correspondents  in  all 
parts  of  the  world. 

Financial  institutions  handlii^ 
these  checks  find  that  the  travellinif 
public  appreciate  this  convenient 
and  safe  method  of  carrying  funds. 
Specimen  checUs  and  full  informa- 
tion furnished  on  application. 
FESTUS  J.  WADE,  Pmldnt 
GEO.   SHUCKHES.  H|r.,  Foreign  Bichkn^* 


This  type  of  display  calls  attention  to  a  matterof  secondary  importance  in  e^ry  adver 
tisement.  i.e..  the  concern  advertising.  The  idea  of  the  "  International  Check  "  has  been 
better  advertiaed  by  the  express  companies,  is  shown  elsewhere. 
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NONE  OF  YOUR  BUSINESS 

Is. properly  done  without  an  ac 

omit  at  the  Suburban  Trust  Com- 

pany. 

YOUR  FAMILY. 

You  can  care   for  it  now,  but  who  will  when  you  are  gone?     Why 
not  provide  for  expert  care  for  your  estate?    The  Suburban  Trust 

Company  is  organiied  for  this  purpose. 


The  result  of  this  bill  board  campaign  was  over  a  thousand  new 
lilts  in  a  period,  I  believe,  of  about  one  year,    Mr.  Fisher  made  one 
\-ery  good  point  in  a  later  talk  when  he  said : 

The  full  iniluence  of  advertising  by  this  and  other  methods  is  of  course 
unknown.  As  long  as  business  increases,  however,  in  direct  proportion  to  adver- 
tising done,  it  is  right  that  it  should  be  given  a  share  of  the  credit. 

Trust  company  officials  should  remember  that. 

Of  course  all  trust  companies  do  not  develop  along  the  same  lines. 

The  very  breadth  of  their  possible  scope  has  made  the  development 
of  specialties  necessary. 

For  instance,  the  Land  Title  Trust  Company,  The  Real  Estate  Trust  mhn 
Company  and  The  Commonwealth  Title  Insurance  and  Trust  Company,  ^m* 
all  of  Philadelphia,  make  a  specialty  of  title  insurance  work  while  doing 

a  general  trust  business. 

The  Provident  Life  and  Trust  Company  has  a  department  where  it 
specializes  on  life  insurance:  The  Central  Trust  and  Savings  Company 
specializes  on  savings,  while  the  Girard  Trust,  Fidelity  Trust  and  the 
Philadelphia  Trust,  all  of  Philadelphia,  make  a  specialty  of  trust  estates. 
Other  companies  make  specialties  of  mortgages,  others  of  life  and  tire 
insurance  agency  work;  others  of  organizing  banks  and  taking  over  the 
stocks  and  the  questions  of  organization ;  others  buy  and  sell  commercial 
paper,  stocks,  bonds,  etc.,  acting  in  about  the  same  capacity  as  a  private 
banker;  these  are  in  turn  split  up  into  companies  that  make  specialties  of 
certain  kinds  of  stock  and  bonds. 

Some  like  city,  county  and  slate  bond  issues,  other  prefer  the  stock 
and  bonds  of  public  rights  corporations.  In  most  of  such  cases  you  will 
find  promoters  somewhere  back  of  the  finance  or  executive  committees. 

Advertising  these  kinds  of  companies  is  a  different  matter. 
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FOREIGN   TRAVEL 

Th«  Guatanty  Trust  Company  issues  travellers'  letters  oi  credit  and  travellers' 
cheques  avaSable  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  A  ^>ecial  lelegraphic  code  for 
the  use  of  Iravelltrs  is  provided. 

The  Londoa  OHice,  conveniently  situated  near  the  Bank  of  England,  receives 
and  (ofWBidi  tcavellen'  mail,  and  is  thorou^y  equipped  to  transact  any 
hiuines*  of  the  Company. 

The  Guaranty  Triul  Company's  enormous  buMneu  in  fordgn  exchange  and 
commercial  credit — nearly  one  thousand  million  dollars  in  1906 — has  made 
ill  name  thoroughly  famiTiar  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  Continent,  arid 
should  recommend  ib  letters  of  credit  to  intending  travellers. 

The  Guaranty  Trust  Company  detirei  to  bcrease  the  volume  of  its  travejlera 
credits,  and  invites  corresp<Midence  upon  the  subiect. 
Write  for  special  booklet  "  W." 

Guaranty  Trust  Company 

OF  NEW  YORK 

crtJ  .     "^'■''f """"".  2.000.000         28   Nassau  Street.  New  York 
Dcpodtt  ''.'.'.'.'.       45|46o!679  33  Lombard  Street,  E.  C.  LcMidoii 

FiGl'RK  12 
This  forei)(n  exchange  and  travellers'  cheque  advertisement  is  much  better  than  the 
other  one  shown  in  this  chapter,  although  bolli  are  lacking  in  the  attractiveness  of  the 
Express  Company  advertiseineiit  shown  elsewhere. 
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the  making 
of  his  will 


Is  a  duty  no  wise  man  will  postiione  or  neglect. 

Failure  to  settle  one's  estate  when  In  full  use  of  the  facui- 
ties — forgetting  lo  provide  for  the  distribution  of  property — 
Inviting  disaster  through  delay — all  this  Is  flying  In  (he  face  of 
fate. 

And  this  Is  not  all. 

Drawing  up  the  docjmeat  legally  so  It  will  hold — ^placIng 
about  It  every  safeguard — putting  It  In  trusiwortby  hands — the 
Integrity  of  the  ei  ecu  tor— these  things,  too,  call  for  most  care- 
ful consideration. 

THE  SECURITY  TRUST  COMPANY 

Offers  its  services  In  this  connection  with  every  assurance  that 
we  can  Eerve  you  efllelcntly. 

We  give  you  every  rrctectlon. 

You  will  find  .our  counsel  valuable  and  conSdential, 

We  ask  also  as  Trustee  for  individuals,  guardians  or  minors, 
and  as  administrators  for  mentally  Incompetents. 

Our  charges  are  moderate — never  more  than  the  fees  of  an 
Individual — and  the  advantages  of  a  Trust  Company  are  so  ap- 
parent that  no  explanation  Is  required. 

When  may  we  expect  you? 

THE  SECURITY  TRUST  COMPANY. 

Fort   and   Griswold    Sti., 

Detroit. 


example  of  freak  headline  display.  It  is  axiomatic  that  it  never  pays  to 
t  tiling  in  order  to  attract  attention.  It  smacks  of  that  insincerity  of  self- 
which  no  fiduciary  institution  can  aSord  to  advertise. 
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More  than  the  entire  cost  of 
administration   has   been   saved 

to  estates  because  of  their  careful  handling 
by  the  Commonwealth  Trust  Company. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  estates  have  been 
dissipated  by  the  carelessness,  incompetence, 
incapacity  or  dishonesty  of  individual  executors. 
You  can  insure  your  estate  against  this  risk  by 
appointing  this  Trust  Company  your  executor. 

Having  no  personal  interest  in  the  matter,  a 
reliable,  experienced,  well-organized 
corporation  like  this  administers  its  trust 
impartially.  In  every  way  its  services  are 
more  satisfactory  than  those  of  an  individual 
executor,  although  they  cost  no  more.  Mr. 
W.  V.  Delahunt,  Trust  Officer,  will  explain 
this  to  you  if  you  write  or  call. 

This  company  operates  under  stringent  legal 
safeguards,  and  has  Capital,  Surplus  and 
Undivided  Profits  of  almost  $6,000,000. 

Commonwealth    Trust    Company 

Broadway  and  Olive  Street 
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They  should  use  the  indirect  methods  of  the  puhlicity  agent  and  the 
special  representative. 

Their  display  advertising  and  booklet  work  can  be  based  on  what  j 
they  sell,  and  the  advertising  can  be  most  effective. 

The  specialty  trust  company  develops  its  campaign  on  the  same 
basis,  but  educates  the  public  by  indirect  means. 

When  the  bond  issue  of  a  railroad  is  about  to  be  floated  Into  the 
hands  of  the  general  public  then  advertising  describing  the  road's  won- 
derful potential  resources  must  be  given  to  the  press,  and  stories  about 
its  future  and  the  present  fertility  and  richness  of  its  country  must  appear 
in  the  news  columns. 

I  have  never  seen  sufficient  made  of  the  trust  company  as  an  idea, 
and  as  an  economic  commercial  engine. 

As  Mr.  Royse  has  suggested^  it  seems  trust  companies  should  do 
something  for  themselves,  sJiould  educate  the  public  in  the  value  of  the 
service  of  the  trust  company  methods. 

In  1904  former  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Hon.  LesHe  M.  Shaw,  , 
made  some  interesting  comparisons.  These  comparisons  show  most  con-  ' 
clusively  that  the  trust  company  is  used  by  the  public,  and  that  it  is  needed. 
I  do  not,  however,  believe  that  the  figures  are  correctly  indicative  of  the 
faitli  and  confidence  of  the  people.  The  large  trust  company  deposits  are 
made  up  to  a  very  great  extent  of  the  deposits  of  bankers  who  thus  evade 
the  law  relative  to  the  use  of  their  reserves. 

The  secretary  said  in  his  report : 

Within  the  last  few  years  trust  companies  have  ma.de  a  relatively  much  larger 
growth  in  all  the  large  cities  than  National  banks.  There  were  twenty-seven  trust 
companies  and  forly-nine  National  banks  in  New  York  City  ten  years  ago.  The 
same  city  now  has  forty-seven  trust  companies  and  only  forty-one  National  banks. 
Ten  years  ago  the  aggregate  capitalization  of  the  New  York  City  trust  companies 
was  $26,400,000,  and  of  National  hanks  $50,700,000,  Now  the  trust  companies  are 
capitalized  at  $54,900,000  and  Ihe  National  banks  at  $110,300,000.  showing  about  the 
same  relative  increase.  But  the  difference  in  the  growth  of  deposits  is  marked. 
Trust  companies  in  New  York  City  held  less  than  $260,000,000  ten  years  ago,  and 
they  now  hold  more  than  $875,000,000,  while  deposits  in  National  banks  have 
increased  from  more  than  $550,000,000  to  a  fraction  less  than  $1,100,000,000.  Thus, 
trust  company  <leposits  show  an  aRgregate  growth  of  $fi5,OO0,0O0  more  than 
National  bank  deposits,  and  a  growth  of  240  per  cent,  as  against  100  per  cent, 
of  National  banks. 

In  Chicago  the  number  of  trust  companies  has  increased  in  ten  years  from 
eight  to  twelve,  while  the  number  of  National  banks  has  decreased  from  twenty-one 
to  twelve.  The  capitalization  o(  trust  companies  in  Chicago  in  the  same  period  has 
increased  from  $4,000,000  to  $20,000,000  or  400  per  cent,  as  against  an  increase  of  25 
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Kicellent  example  of  siij;j;eslic>iis  i 
every  line,  it  appears  to  ine.  The  nii  i 
be  strong. 
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OITV  HEAI.  ESTATB 


A  small  fee, 

paid  us  annually,  will  ob- 
tain all  bills  against  your 
property  for  Taxes,  Water 
Rates  and  Assessments  in 
time  to  secure  all  rebates 
and    avoid    all   penalties 

Lawyers  Title 

Insurance  and  Trust 

Company 


CAPITAL    A 

SURPLUS 

37  LIberiT  atrv 


$9,500,000 


I  an  LlWrtr  aireat' 


188  RIontaiB* 


nANHATTAH 


n  newspaper  space,  especially  when  tile 
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KYm.H.ve  Money 


TKe  Fntplti  Siviii£i  B^ 


PEOPLES    SAVINGS    BANK 


I   THE  llANg  THAT  PAVB  t^    | 
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Figure  18 

Some  illustrations  which  curry  a  certain  conviction. 
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per  cent,  in  the  capitalization  of  National  banks.    Deposits  in  these  trust  companies    shiW 
have  increased  from  $15,000,000  to  $230,000,000  in  ten  years,  and  in  National  banks    I"'"" 
from  $130,000,000  to  $280,000,000  or  an  aggregate  increase  of  $215,000,000  in  trust    °™' 
companies  as  against  $150,000,000  in   National  banks,  and  an  increase  of  1,400  per 
cent,  in  trust  companies  as  against  115  per  cent,  in  National  banks. 

Other  large  cities  exhibit  similar  conditions.  Many  trust  companies  hold 
commercial  accounts  and  regularly  engage  in  discounting  paper,  and  they  hold 
in  the  aggregate  more  than  $2,000,000,000  in  deposits." 

Startling  as  these  figures  are,  and  as  absolutely  unknown  as  they  are 
to  the  vast  majority  of  the  public,  the  further  comparison  of  the  growth 
of  the  trust  companies  and  national  banks  must  prove  even  more 
startling : 

BANKING  POWER  OF  THE  WORLD. 


According  to  the  latest  statistics  the  banking  power  of  the  world  is  $3 
OiH),  of  which  $13,826,000,000  is  represented  by  the  United  Slates  banks.  The 
of  the  trust  companies  of  the  United  States  aggregate  more  than  $3,250,000,000  ' 
which  is  over  S3  per  cent,  of  the  banking  power  of  the  United  States,  and  practically 
10  per  cent,  of  the  banking  power  of  the  world.  Secretary  Shaw's  suggestion  In 
his  report  to  Congress  is  very  timely,  when  he  points  out  the  importance  of  giving 
trust  companies  the  privilege  of  incorporating  under  Federal  law.  If  such  a  law- 
should  be  enacted,  a  requirement  should  be  placed  upon  the  trust  companies  in  the 
matter  of  reserves.     The  stronger  their  reserves  the  greater  their  strength. 

The  ratio  of  increase  in  individual  deposits  of  the  National  banks  in  the  past 
twelve  years  is  110  per  cent. 

The   ratio  of  increase  of  the  banking  power  of  the  United  States   in  the  past 
fourteen  years  is  168  per  cent. 

The  ratio  of  increase  in  individual  deposits  of  the  trust  companies  of  the. 
United  States  in  the  last  twelve  years  is  390  per  cent.,  and  the  inclividual  deposits  of 
the  trust  companies  on  June  1,  l!Kt5,  were  within  a  few  million  dollars  of  the 
individual  deposits  of  the  National  banks  of  the  United  States  in  1892. 

These  are  facts  that  should  be  used  in  trust  company  advertising  to 
show  that  the  trust  company  is  a  powerful  influence  in  the  business  world  : 
that  it  is  growing;  that  it  is  not  an  untried  experiment;  that  it  is  estali- 
lished  in  the  kind  of  business  it  is  doing;  that  it  is  doing  the  things  it 
says  can  be  done. 

The  advertising  done  by  some  of  the  trust  companies  has  been  of  a 
character  lo  elicit  the  highest  prai?e  from  the  best  judges. 

The  booklet  work  has  been  exceptionally  line. 

I  have  reproduced  in  Figures  i,  2,  3  and  4  on  other  pages  some  book-  ' 
lets  and  books  issued  by  two  or  three  of  the  companies.     I  have  not  room 
to  reproduce  even  one  per  cent,  of  the  handsome  pieces  of  typography 
given  me  by  trust  companies. 

Here  is  a  book  (Figure  3  and  4)  of  125  pages,  5  1-2x8  inches,  bound 
in  vellum,  paper  of  deckled  edge,  "Strathmore,"  entitled  "Advantages  of 
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General  Dtrectkuu  Concerning  Our  Travelen'  Cheekm 

1.  Put  date  JuBt  alter  words  "St.  Louis,  Mo.,  U.  S.  A." 

2.  Officers  ot  banks  Belling  our  Travelers'  Checks  do  not  sign  the  checks 

at  all. 

3.  We  tumlsh  a  rubber  stamp  "Sold  b7 Bank."   Use  It  on  vertical 

blank  space  at  le[t  end  ol  cbeck.  It  Is  your  advertisement. 

4.  Cbarge  customer  one-half  per  cent  (U%)  commission;  keep  same  aa 

your  profit.    Send  us  [ace  amount  Ol  check  sold;  do  this  on  day  of 
sale;  use  St.  Louis  New  York,  or  Chicago  exchanse  if  you  can. 

How  to  Sign 

6.    At  time  of  sale  bave  buyer  sign  name  alter  "Signature  of  Holder." 
6.    When  he  cashes  them  he  will  write  the  name  of  party  paying  bim  on 
middle  line  after  words  "pay  to  the  order  ot"  and  In  their  presence 
sign  his  own  name  again  on  lower  line  after  "Countersign  Here." 
The  comparlaoa  of  signatures  Is  the  only  Identification  required. 


When  Uwed  at  a  Draft 


How  to  Sell  the  Cheeka 

Let  people  know  you  bare  them  for  sale.  They  can  be  used  either  as 
Travelers'  Checks  or  as  exchange  on  any  part  ol  the  world.  You  often 
have  customers  going  where  they  cannot  be  Identified  and  cannot  wait 
to  have  their  drafts  collected;  sel]  them  our  checks,  if  you  hear  of  any 
one  intending  to  travel,  have  him  call  at  your  bank;  then  explain  our 
safe,  practical  and  convenient  Travelers'  Checks.  If  you  bave  a  call  for 
exchange  where  you  have  no  account,  use  our  Travelers'  Checks. 
It  you  need  advertising  matter,  we  will  send  you  some;  11  you  want  any 
InforniatioQ,  we  will  gladly  give  It.  Be  alert  for  opportunities;  the  good 
banker  makes  them.  Do  not  put  the  checks  in  your  vault  and  wait  tor 
customers  lo  remind  you  of  them.  We  bave  hundreds  of  hanks  dolug  a 
good  business  with  them;  you  can  do  likewise. 

Mercantila  Trumt  Company 

F«f«  J.    W-A  SAINT  LOUIS 

PntiJtnt 


FiGURB  20 
Circular8enttocorrespondentahandlitiKMercanIileTrustCompany'a"TraTelerB' Checks" 
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ANDREW  CARNEGIE  uys: 
"The  best  way  to  accumulate 
money  ie  to  reeolutety  eave  and 
bank  a  fixed  portion  of  your  In- 
come, no  matter  how  amall  the 
amount." 

A  SavinB*  Account  In  the  MER- 
CANTILE TRUST  COMPANY, 
paying  you  3%  Interest,  la  the 
means  of  doing  this. 

Our  Saving*  Department  le  open 
Monday  eveninga  until  B  o'clock 
for  your  special  convenience. 

FESTU8  J.  WADE,  Preaident. 
JAS.  W.  BELL,  Mgr.  Savlnga  Dept. 


IN  JUDGING  A  BANK  always 
remember  that  the  Capital  and 
Surplus  are  what  give  eecurity  to 
the  depositor, 

THE  MERCANTILE  TRUST 
COMPANY  has  a  Capital  and  8ur^ 
plus  of  Nine  and  One-Half  Million 
Dollars. 

This  fact,  together  with  able  di- 
rectors and  capable  officers  make 
this  Company  one  of  the  strongest 
In  Saint  Louis. 

THE  MERCANTILE  TRUST 
COMPANY  ia  the  only  Trust  Com- 
pany In  Saint  Louis  a  member  of 
the   Clearing   House   Association. 


MONEY  CARRIED  ON  THE 
PERSON   18  NOT  SAFE. 

Money  loaned  without  proper  se- 
curity is  not  safe. 

Money  risked  In  speculation  is 
not  safe. 

A  Certltlcats  of  Depaslt  In  the 
MERCANTILE  TRUST  COMPANY 
le  not  only  safe,  but  will  pay  you 
3%  intereat. 

Take  no  chances,  but  aim  to  pro- 
tect your  principal  by  investing  it 
in  our  Certificates  of  Depoalt. 

FESTUS  J.  WADE,  President. 
WM.  MAFFITT,  Treasurer. 


YOUR  INTEREST  AND  OURS 
ARE  IDENTICAL.  The  MERCAN- 
TILE TRUST  COMPANY  appre- 
ciates that  Ita  succesa  depends 
largely  on  the  service  rendered  Ita 
patrons. 

To  this  end  we  are  equipped  to 
handle  all  business  pertaining  to  a 
modern  Trust  Company.  There  le 
a  distinct  advantage  In  transacting 
all  your  business  with  one  com- 
pany. 

Call  and  have  a  talk  with  us. 


WHEN  YOU  BUY  BONDS  from 
the  MERCANTILE  TRUST  COM- 
PANY  you   buy  safe,  conservative 

While  we  do  not  guarantee  to 
buy  all  we  sell,  we  endeavor  to 
handle  only  such  bonds  as  we  will 
be  glad  to   repurchase. 

And  when  you  buy  from  ua,  you 
pay   no  commlision. 


Talks  from 

MERCANTILE  TRUST  CO., 

^^Sth    &    Locust    StS.^^ 


YOU  WILL  HAVE  NO  ANX- 
IETY ABOUT  FUNDS  no  matter 
where  you  may  bo. 

The  MERCANTILE  TRUST 
COMPANY'S  Travelers'  Checks  are 
good    anywhere   on    earth   at   their 

You  get  the  money  in  the  coin 
of  the  country  without  deductions 


This     plan 


lakea     traveling     a 


Call  and  see  our  Mr.  Schuckher. 

FESTUS  J.  WADE,  Preeident. 

GEO.  W.   SCHUCKHER,   Mgr.   For- 
eign Ex.  Dept. 

Talks  from 

MERCANTILE   TRUST  CO., 

^^  8th  AND   LOCUST   8TS.  ^^ 
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'  the  Tmst  Company,  with  Special  Reference  to  the  Union  Trust  Company 
of  Detroit,  Michigan." 

The  book  is  divided  into  twelve  chapters,  as  follows: 

Chapter  I — The  Scope  of  the  Trust  Company. 

Chapter  II — Investments  and  Bonds. 

Chapter  III — Registration  and  Certification  of  Stock  in  Cor- 
porations. 

Chapter  IV — The  Administration  of  Estates. 

Chapter  V— Making  a  Will. 

Chapter  VI — The  Descent  and  Distribution  of  Real  and  Per- 
sonal Estate. 

Chapter  VII — The  Legal  Duties  of  Executors  and  Adminis- 
trators. 

Chapter  VIII — Summary  of  the  Michigan  Inheritance  Tax 
Law. 

Chapter  IX — Testamentary  Trusts. 

Chapter  X — Guardians. 

Chapter  XI— Abstracts  of  Title  and  Policies  of  Guaranty. 

Chapter  XII— The  Safe  Deposit  Vaults. 

This  is  not  a  booklet  with  several  genera!  paragraphs  devoted  to 
each  of  the  above  subjects,  but  a  book  arranged  with  all  the  art  of  the 
expert  bookmaker,  and  written  by  a  man  who  knew  how  to  take  the 
kinks  out  of  legal  verbiage  and  make  the  matter  understandable  to  the 
layman. 

It  is  a  book  worthy  of  the  company  that  published  it. 

Some  idea  of  the  scope  of  the  publications  of  a  trust  company  may 
be  gleaned  from  the  following  list  of  publications  issued  by  this  company : 

Legal  Duties  of  Executors  and  Administrators. 

The  Administration  of  Estates. 

Have  You  Made  Your  Will  ? 

The   Descent   and   Distribution   of   Real   and    Personal   Prop- 
erty. 

Why  Corporations  Should  Have  Their  Stock  Registered  and 
Certified  by  a  Trust  Company. 

The  Problem  of  Wealth  and  the  Trust  Company  as  Trustee. 

Home  Making  on  the  Brush  Farm     (Real  Estate). 
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Happiness  in  the  Home  (Real  Estate).  • 

TTie  Book  of  the  Union  Trust  Company. 

Building  Laws  of  the  City  of  Detroit   (Con'^trnction). 

In  the  case  where  trust  companies  deal  in  bonds  awl  other  forms  of 
investments,  this  list  would  be  considerably  enlarged,  and  such  items  will 
be  considered  under  another  title. 

The  advertising  mailing  lists  of  a  trust  company  are  more  finely 
divided  and  cover  a  wider  scope  than  either  a  commercial  or  savings  - 
bank.  The  Investor's  List,  The  Taxpayer's  List,  The  Householder's 
List,  The  Corporation  List,  The  Real  Estate  for  Sale,  To  Rent,  Vacant 
Land,  Farm,  Improved,  Factory,  etc.,  lists,  the  Legal  Lists,  the  Safe  De- 
posit Prospects,  the  Bond  List,  the  Stock  Lists  and  perhaps  a  dozen 
more,  are  all  parts  of  the  machine  by  which  business  is  obtained  and 
opportunity  coined  into  money. 

Some  of  the  eastern  trust  companies  doing  a  title  insurance  business 
equip  that  department  with  a  complete  set  of  records  of  the  county 
recorder  of  deeds  office. 

The  use  of  the  names  and  business  alliances' of  a  board  of  dircctor> 
is  generally  a  powerful  leverage  in  obtaining  business. 

Two  pages  from  a  booklet,  "Men  of  Ripe  Experience,"  are  repro- 
duced on  another  page  (Figure  5). 

The  advertising  of  audits  ( Figure  6)  done  by  the  directors  of  a  com- 
pany is  strong.  A  certificate  used  by  some  of  the  New  York  trust  com- 
panies is  shown  on  another  page. 

Advertising  of  the  different  features  of  a  trnsi  company  are  shown 
in  Figures  7  to  22.  inclusive. 
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Ad**rUtiii« 


T  F  THE  ADVERTISING  of  a  commercial  bank  is  the  hardest  test 
■*■  of  financial  advertising  practice,  and  if  the  advertising  of  a  trust 
company  is  interesting,  the  advertising  of  a  savings  bank  is  fascinating. 

The  savings  bank  appeals  to  the  widest  circle  of  the  public.  It  is  as 
all-embracing  in  the  character  of  its  possible  customers  as  the  advertising 
of  a  breakfast  food  or  a  new  brand  of  soap. 

Because  of  this  it  comes  closest  to  the  human  animal  and  nearest  to 
the  human  heart  in  all  its  countless  moods  and  tenses. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  more  completely  captivating  thing  in  all  the 
realm  of  adverlising  than  to  study  the  process  by  which  the  public  is  made 
to  bring  to  your  bank  its  hard-earned  dollars  and  give  them  to  you  freely 
and  trustfully  to  keep  and  to  put  to  work. 

This  confidence,  after  all,  is  the  touchstone  of  the  world's  success. 

It  is  a  great  work  ethically,  which  may  not  be  of  much  moment  to 
some  engaged  in  it.  Just  the  same,  however,  it  is  a  great  thing  to  be 
engaged  in  a  business  which  doesn't  require  you  to  give  your  conscience 
an  opiate  every  time  you  think  of  it. 

Any  man  who  has  been  privileged  to  get  close  to  the  life  stories  of 
the  great  mass  of  people  who  are  our  savings  bank  tlepositors,  must  be 
abnormal  who  has  not  found  in  these  stories  and  in  the  people  them- 
selves a  source  of  limitless  study,  reflection,  education  and  inspiration. 
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A  book  of  this  size  might  be  filled  with  the  life  stories  of  these  people  ' 
and  every  page  made  to  yield  up  a  treasure  of  genuine  human  interest — 
humorous,  witty,  pathetic,  tragic,  dramatic,  mean,  noble,  little  or  big. 

The  great  wonder  is  that  so  few  of  those  who  are  appealing  to  the 
human  nature  of  the  masses  seem  to  have  made  use  of  the  materials  com- 
ing to  the  depositors'  window  every  hour  of  the  banking  day. 

The  greater  number  still  continue  to  talk  the  old,  old,  trite  truisms 
about  "save  money  and  you  will  be  wealthy,"  and  they  stop  there,  appar- 
ently at  fault,  not  knowing  which  way  to  turn,  and  rely  on  dull  repeti- 
tion to  make  up  for  lack  of  power. 

Stories,  human  stories,  win  most;  the  direct, 
appeal  to  llie  living. 

I  know  you  will  say  it  is  the  stories  of  the  successful  man  who  makes 
millions  that  appeal  the  most. 

Experience  is  against  you. 

The  boy,  the  youth,  the  "dead  broke,"  the  down-and-out,  feast 
vicariously  on  the  golden  fables  conjured  by  literary  necromancy,  but  the 
solid  wage-earner,  the  careless  well-to-do,  the  man  who  is  "making  a 
living  and  a  bit  more,"  know  what  real  Hfe  Tories  are  and  like  them 
because  they  strike  close  to  them.  They  like  them  just  as  they  like 
Lincoln  and  Ins  stories,  as  they  like  those  men  of  the  West  and  South- 
west who  don't  always  wear  dress  coats  at  Washington  dinners,  but  who 
are  true  for  the  time,  to  the  standards  of  their  people. 

Some  of  the  stories  are  true.  For  instance,  an  "experience  meeting"  t 
held  by  an  editrr  of  a  financial  publication  brought  out  some  new  stories  , 
and  methods  of  saving,  both  interest  and  suggestive.  I  subjoin  a  sample: 

A  West  Virginia  man  with  an  income  of  $435  and  a  family  of  three  has  reduceil 
saving  to  a  science.  He  says:  "We  pay  rent,  keep  a  horse,  live  well,  and  bank  $200." 
He  opens  letters  by  steam,  and.  turning  the  envelopes,  uses  them  again.  Noticing 
that  his  horse  wasted  oats  when  feeding,  he  contrived  a  httle  coop  and  carried  a 
hen  with  him  to  pick  up  the  grain.  "But,"  he  naively  adds,  "The  plan  was  soon 
abandoned  as  the  profit  was  small,"  and  he  concludes:  "It  is  surprising  how  the 
habit  of  saving  will  grow  by  practice." 

The  following  table  will  suggest  some  points  of  attack  in  the  prepar- 
ation of  advertising  copy,  because  I  am  a  believer  in  the  idea  that  the 
future  savings  bank  advertising  will  devote  more  space  to  educating  the 
people  in  how  to  save. 
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We  have  only  to  compare  the  per  capita  consumption  of  food  of  the  '"■'•  •' 
American  family  with  the  same  consumption  of  the  French  family  to  see 
what  a  difference  ignorance  and  plenty  can  do  as  compared  with  thrift 
and  enough.    These  items,  for  instance,  afford  a  lot  of  chances  to  write 
advertising  on  "A  System  of  Saving,"  which  I  mention  later. 

"Cut  out  the  liquor,"  not  because  it  is  immoral  or  intemperate,  but 
just  because  it  doesn't  pay,  and  so  on  through  the  list  every  item  con- 
tains a  suggestion  worthy  of  the  best  effort. 

I  feel  that  we  preach  too  much  in  some  of  our  savings  bank  adver- 
tising, but  we  must  not  forget  that  in  the  appeal  to  the  lowest  intelligence 
a  good  scare  is  the  best  and  most  powerful  "argument," 

There  was  furnished  by  over  three  hundred  men  and  women,  who 
gave  their  saving  experience,  and  told  how  they  did  it,  the  following  item- 
ized  information,   to  wit: 

Men.  Women.  Total. 

Have  system  . .  . , ,' 40        26  66  stw  Thv 

No  liquor  79        30  109 

No  tobacco  58  2  60 

Don't  gamble    18  5  23 

Avoid  luxuries    15  4  ig 

Co-operation  of  wife 43  43 

Life  insurance   15  i  16    ^ 

Pay  cash   28         10  38 

Buy  in  quantities 16  4  20 

Bargains  5         25  30 

Self  denial   8         20  28 

Honesty  25         10  35 

Save  time    8  4  12 

Don't  waste    5  12  17 

Walk  instead  of  ride 18  5  23 

Have  home  bank   20         10  30 

Work  hard  18  2  20 

Own  home  19  5  24 

Have  garden    12  7  19 

Get  married 5         . .  5 

Avoid  Wall  Street 21  3  24 
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PARDRIDGE&  BLACKWELU  PRIVATE  BANKERS. 

MONEY  IN  THE  BANK 
FOR  YOOR  CHILOREN 

Supffosfng  70U  take  out  Bank  books  for  7our  chlldrea  and  de- 
poBit  a  dollar  or  an;'  bigher  amount  for  each  of  tbem.  Wouldn't 
tbat  be  a  sensible  sort  of  a  CbrlBtmas  gift?  EBpecl&llr,  wonldnt 
It  be  a  fine  thing  If  it  turned  out  to  bo  the  nucleus  of  a  fortune? 
It  iH  worth  while,  anyway,  to  ^icourage  thrift  ind  teach  th« 
young  ones  the  beneQt  and  abeolate  neceaelty  of  saving  money. 
They  will  surely  be  Interested.  In  the  proposition  after  being 
given  a  start 

Call  B^  our  Banking  department  and  let  us  arrange  this  for  yoo. 
We  lEsue  regular  savings  account 
books  and,  If  desired,  fumiah  the 
depositor  with  one  of  our  famous 
Home  Banks,  wblcb  can  only  b« 
opened  with  our  key; 
.  Deposits  made  on  or  before  the 
tenth  of  any  month  draw  Interest 
from  the  first  day  ol  the  same 
month. 


g Interest 
on  Savings 

AccoantH    can   be  withdrawn  tt 
any  time  without  notice. 

Office  Hours:  9  to  6  dally,  9  to  9 
Saturday 

Balcony,  Main  Floor. 
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°  FOR  THE  CM  LDREN I    I  WE  ARE  START  NC  1000 


LSTILLCOMINCINI    lUSTWEEK 


'MULVANE  STATE  BANKI     NATIONAL  EXCHANGE  BANK 
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Figure  6 

le  of  the  most  powerful  arguments  for  saving  that  has 
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The  Bowery  Savings  Bank 

128  &  130  BOWERY 

NBW  YORK,  DBCBMBBR  11,  1306 

A  Seml-Annual  Dividend  at  tlie  rate  el 
FOUR   PER  CENT 

per  annum  has  been  declared  and  vill  be  credited  to  depositors  on 
all  Slims  of  FIVE  DOLLARS  and  upwards  and  not  exceeding 
THREE  THOUSAND  DOLLARS,  which  shall  have  been  deposited 
at  least  three  months  on  the  first  day  of  January  next,  and  wilt  be 
payable  on  and  after  January  21,  1907. 

gS-  Money  deposited  on  or  before  Jan.  10  will  draw  interest  from  Jan.  1.  1907 

WnUam  H.  S.  Wood,  Preiident 

Hcnr7  A.  Schen^,  ComptroIlcT  Wiliiam  E.  Knox,  Secretary 
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Live  within  income 36  18  54 

Avoid  debt  15  3  18 

Few  amusements  11  i  12 

Avoid  wildcat  schemes 17  5  22 

Take  care  of  liealth 18  8  26 

Building  and  loan  societies 8  1  9 

Get  education   0  2  8 

Cut  out  candy  and  soda 2  8  10 

Invest  in  real  estate 69  17  86 

Invest  in  bonds 5  , ,  5 

Invest  in  industrial  stock 53  15  68 

Answers    716      263  979 

I  know  some  of  our  clever  old  wiseacres  will  say  that  I  have  been 
fooled  by  the  professional  testimonial  giver,  who  is  always  ready  to  tell 
wonderful  stories  in  order  to  get  his  name  in  print. 

Let  the  genial  old  pessimists  have  their  good  time. 

'  Ihe  lesson  of  the  above    is    true  and  gathered  from  indisputable 

sources. 

The  lesson  is  here,  and  it  appeals  to  any  man  who  will  consult  his 
personal  experience  and  knowledge  of  human  nature. 

The  very  catholicity  of  the  appeal  of  savings  bank  advertising  is  its 
chief  danger. 

There  is  so  much  to  say — so  many  different  and  apparently  diverse 
elements  to  reach — that  it  appears  almost  impossible  to  make  a  workable 
plan  that  will  reach  all  of  them. 

I  have  to  a  very  large  degree  in  previous  chapters  dwelt  on  the 
principles  of  successful  savings  bank  advertising. 

The  willing  saver  is  the  man  who  stays  longest  on  your  books  is  the 
testimony  of  most  of  those  who  have  paid  for  their  experience. 

The  sensible  talk,  strong  and  direct,  does  the  most  permanent  good, 
and  on  that  basis  we  wilt  leave  the  matter  of  what  is  best  to  be  said  for 
the  past  chapters  to  discover.     Figures  i  to  6  present  some  hints. 

When  the  Bowery  Savings  Bank  of  New  York  commenced  to  adver- 
tise (Figure  7)  the  savings  banks  throughout  the  East  thought  that  at 
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least  the  sane,  conservative,  practical  management  of  that  famous  old 
institution  "had  made  a  grave  mistake."  Some  of  the  same  genial  old 
skeptics  in  Boston,  New  York  and  Philadelphia  wouldn't  believe  for  a 
long  time  that  the  advertising  was  a  paying  investment. 

Soon  others  in  New  York,  some  in  Philadelphia  and  one  by  one  those   ob«  by  ob* 
in  Boston,  swung  into  line  and  are  now  realizing  what  great  power  for  ^^*" 
good  to  the  community  and  themselves  one  more  "dangerous  innova- 
tion" could  accomplish. 

There  are  thousands  who  think  that  savings  banks  are  a  very  recent, 
a  very  American  way  of  saving  money. 

Yet  savings  banks  have  a  long,  long  history  in  this  country. 

The  state  in  older  countries  has  long  seen  that  the  savings  habit  was 
a  necessity  in  any  country  where  economic  greatness  was  a  reasonable 
hope  for  the  people. 

Great  Britain  in  1861  established  the  postal  savings  banks,  through  tjw  camiiK 
the  work  of  Gladstone,  then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Today  one  ^^  '** 
in  every  four  of  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  a  depositor,  and 
in  1905  the  deposits  were  in  excess  of  $760,000,000.  As  this  chapter  is 
being  written,  a  bill  to  establish  a  United  States  Postal  Savings  Bank 
has  been  introduced  in  the  Senate  by  the  junior  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, Hon.  Philander  C.  Knox.  The  Filipinos  have  had  the  system  for 
some  months,  and  it  commences  to  appear  that  the  United  States  will 
join  the  majority  of  the  great  nations  in  this  work. 

In  Australia  there  was  in  June,  1906,  a  postal  savings,  a  government 
savings,  a  school  savings  and  a  settlers'  aid  fund,  all  under  government 

supervision. 

Belgian  reports  show  that  one  out  of  nearly  three  inhabitants  had  a 
savings  account,  with  an  average  for  1,000,000  persons  of  $19.30  apiece. 

The  public  schools  of  France  teach  saving  as  a  part  of  their  economic 
policy.  And  the  pupils  in  those  schools  deposit  money  in  the  government 
savings  banks. 

The  drawing  power  of  this  system  is  tremendous  and  has  pro<luced 
phenomenal  results. 

The  public  schools  of  France  teach  the  pupils,  both  boys  and   girls,   how  to    ti»  Fmich 
save  money  by  dcposiltng  regularly  in  the  government  savings   banks,   no  matter   SyitBin 
how  small  the  amount.     The  government  will  furnish  money  to  all  public  school 
pupils,  under  certain  conditions,  with  which  to  help  start 
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I   income  in  old  age.    Pupils  attaining  certain  degrees  of  proficiency  in  their  classes 

I   receive  as  priies  bank  books  with  10  francs  (franc  19.3  cents)  credited  in  each.     It 

is  demonsiraied  to  them  what  this  will  amount  to  at  compound  interest  at  3  per 

cent,  when  21  years  of  age,  also  the  amount  they  will  have  saved  at  that  age  if  they 

deposit  regularly  one  franc  a  week,  one  franc  a  month,  etc. 

The  leaclicrs  of  the  public  schools  go  out  among  the  leading  citizens  annually 
just  before  the  school  year  ends  and  ask  for  contributions  in  cash  with  which  to 
make  the  savings  bank  book  prizes.  In  most  communities  there  is  no  trouble  in 
raising  what  is  needed.  After  the  account  is  opened  the  teachers  accept  deposits 
from  the  pupils,  and  when  one  franc  or  more  has  been  paid  to  the  teacher  by  any 
pupil  the  amount  is  taken  to  the  bank  and  credited  in  the  book.    •    •    • 

Another  plan  opens  to  all  pupils  a  means  which  provides  an  annuity  in  old 
age.  Each  pupil  can  deposit  as  much  as  he  or  she  can,  daily  or  weekly,  up  to  10 
centimes  (2  cents)  per  day,  one-half  of  which  applies  to  the  fund  for  an  old-age 
pension  and  one-half  is  deposited  with  the  school  for  a  fund  to  be  available  in  case 
of  the  sickness  of  the  pupil  or  the  parents.  For  instance,  the  pupil  who  deposits 
upon  (his  plan  10  centimes  a  day  (less  may  be  deposited  if  desired)  will  have  5 
centimes  placed  to  hia  credit  in  the  Cash  National  of  Pensions  for  Old  Age  and  5 
centimes,  the  remaining  one-half,  will  be  held  by  the  school  for  a  sick  fund  to  be 
paid  out  to  the  pupil  in  case  of  his  own  sickness  or  that  of  either  of  his  parents 
upon  whom  he  depends  for  support,  but  not  to  exceed  75  centimes  {15  cents)  a  day 
as  long  as  the  money  the  pupil  has  credited  to  him  in  the  sick  fund  lasts. 

For  every  account  of  this  kind  the  government  will,  annually,  give  each 
pupil  one'half  the  amount  he  has  paid  the  school  in  this  way,  being  a  sum  equal 
to  the  amount  the  pupil  has  credited  to  him  for  a  fund  to  provide  a  pension  in  old 
age.  So  it  turns  out  in  the  end  that  the  pupil  has  all  the  money  he  paid  in  credited 
to  him  on  the  old-age  pension  account,  and  has  in  addition  a  sick  fund  to  draw 
upon  if  needed.  In  case  the  sick  fund  is  not  used  it  is  finally  deposited  to  the 
credit  of  the  old-age  pension  fund. 

All  teachers  of  each  school  make  regular  reports  to  the  superintendent  regard- 
ing the  deposits  of  pupils,  and  the  superintendent  reports  to  the  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion at  Paris,  and  the  accounts,  as  well  as  all  school  matters,  are  inspected  fre-. 
(H^cntly  by  the  traveling  inspector. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  savings  banks  under  government  control.  The  Caisse 
d'Epargne  has  banks  in  the  principal  towns,  and  while  the  government  does  not  own 
that  system,  it  is  under  its  direct  control.  Deposits  in  the  postal  savings  bank  can 
be  made  at  any  postoftice.  The  Cash  National  of  Pensions  for  Old  Age,  guaranteed 
by  the  state  and  under  its  control,  is  more  of  an  old  age  pension  and  life  insurance 
institution  than  a  bank.  Children  can  have  an  account  opened  for  them  when  they 
are  three  years  of  age. 

Where  does  this  European  progress  find  the  United  States? 

But  9  r-3  per  cent,  of  our  population  are  savings  bank  depositors, 
against  20  per  cent,  in  Italy,  40  per  cent,  in  Sweden,  33  per  cent,  in  Bel- 
gium and  28  per  cent,  and  25  per  cent,  in  France  and  England,  respec- 
tively. 

This  poor  showing  is  undoubtedly  due  to  lack  of  education  and 
t  facilities.  The  latter  in  turn  is  due  to  our  great  distances  and  widely  scat- 
tered population,  and  the  former  to  the  press  of  money-getting  rather 
than  money-keeping. 

In  England  there  is  one  bank  to  every  3,000  people;  France,  one  to 
every  5,000;  Belgium,  one  to  every  7.000;  Sweden,  one  to  every  1,250; 
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Italy,  one  to  every  7,000;  and  in  the  United  States  it  is  one  to  every 
67,000 ! 

The  consequence  of  this  lack  of  facilities  and  education  is  that 
between  60  and  65  per  cent,  of  our  total  cash  assets  is  in  the  pockets  of 
our  people,  ready,  I  believe,  to  be  placed  in  the  savings  bank  when  the 
right  educational  method  and  the  proper  facilities  for  securing  its  safety 
haVe  been  accomplished. 

I  venture  these  facts  and  figures  in  this  discussion  of  savings  bank  ^^  **• 
advertising  in  order  that  I  may  indicate  from  Government  reports  that  j,  Gr»t 
the  savings  bank  field  in  this  country  offers  the  greatest  field  for  success- 
ful use  of  printers'  ink,  even  in  the  face  of  Government  "competition," 
which  has  been  the  bugaboo  invoked  by  some  opponents  of  the  postal 
savings  bank. 

I  venture  to  say,  on  the  other  hand,  that  postal  savings  banks  will 
prove  the  best  advertisement  savings  banks  can  get. 

The  postal  will  pay  but  2  or  2  1-2  per  cent,  and  the  private  or  mutual 
pays  3  to  4  per  cent. 

It  seems  to  me  the  opportunity  lies  in  the  difference. 

The  postal  will  naturally  attract  and  get  the  money  of  the  saver  who 
is  "timid  about  banks,"  but  who  has  faith  in  the  Government.  He  soon 
learns,  however,  that  his  money  goes  from  the  Government  office  to  his 
local  banker.    It  will  appeal  to  him  that  the  bank  is  a  safe  place  after  all. 

The  history  of  the  postal  savings  banks  proves  that  the  postal  and  "^f 
private  savings  institutions  flourish  side  by  side,  as  the  Italian  minister  ctmsau 
is  reported  to  have  said.    The  experience  of  France  is  that  the  postal  sav- 
ings bank  does  not  hurt  other  forms  of  state  savings.    In  England  the 
postal  has  not  interfered  with  savings  and  investment  societies  of  char- 
acter and  success.    In  Sweden  the  report  is  the  same. 

In  Canada  the  branch  bank  system  has  furnished  such  ample  facili- 
ties to  the  public  that  postal  savings  have  never  been  a  conspicuous  suc- 
cess. 

Saving  is  vital  to  the  economic  well-being  of  the  State  as  well  as  to 
the  individual.  It  is  because,  we  are  assured,  that  the  American  is  not 
saving  by  inslinct,  that  he  permits  himself  to  be  robbed  right  and  left  by 
public  and  private  thieves,  in  petty,  little,  contemptible  ways  that  pass 
understanding. 
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wtMtm  Walker  says,  "Nations  are  progressive  in  proportion  as  they  possess 

the  power  to  save  at  every  step  of  their  progress."  He  says,  "Capital  fol- 
lows one  law.    It  arises  solely  out  of  saving." 

Nothing  can  take  the  place  of  this  capital.  Bankers  must  have  this 
capital  with  which  to  work;  and  the  results  show  in  France,  where  the 
science  of  saving  has  found  its  best  expression,  and  through  it  the 
French  have  arisen  to  be  one  of  the  financial  masters  of  the  continent. 

If  we  are  to  plan  for  the  future  we  must  educate  the  future  citizens. 
Time  is  coming  when  we  will  not  be  able  to  plant  and  reap  without  giv- 
ing back  to  the  ground  what  belongs  to  it.  We  must  save  for  the  future ; 
our  children  must  be  cared  for  and  the  children  themselves  must  be 
taught  to  take  care  of  what  they  have. 

The  new  system  will  make  for  more  saving  by  making  more  savers. 

It  will  make  business  for  the  good  banks  and  help  to  make  trouble 
for  the  fake  investors. 

Again,  the  savings  banks  of  the  future  will  probably  enlarge  their 
field  of  operations, 
j^^  In  Massachusetts  in  1907  the  savings  banks  have  been  permitted  to 

establish  life  insurance  departments.  Through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Louis 
D.  Brandeis  these  savings  banks  are  permitted  to  keep  insurance  on  sale 
in  amounts  not  to  exceed  $500  to  any  one  person.  This  will  greatly  ben- ' 
efit  the  policy-holder,  because  it  will  work  a  saving  6f  a  tremendous  sum. 
Mr.  Brandeis  figures  that  if  a  man  at  twenty-one  years  commenced  to 
pay  fifty  cents  a  week  to  a  saving.s  bank  and  the  same  amount  to  an 
industrial  insurance  collector,  be  would  in  bis  forty-first  year  have 
$2,265.90  in  bis  bank  account  and  but  $820  of  life  insurance.  This  sum 
is  certainly  worth  while  to  the  man  who  has  but  fifty  cents  a  week  to  put 
into  anything  of  this  kind. 

It  will  probahly  prove  a  tremcndons  leverage  in  the  hands  of  the 
sivings  hanks,  if  it  were  to  I:c  adopted  generally. 

The  next  thing  will  be  to  get  the  mnney  back  into  circulation  among 
the  makers  of  business. 
Tii«M  There  are  straws  which  show  the  direction  of  the  wind ;  and  bankers 

s.Tivi  p,^^,^[  have  their  eyes  on  the  straws.  The  tendency  is  towards  government 
becoming  more  and  more  concerned  with  the  common  wants  and  future 
welfare  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  towards  providing  them  with  the 
means  to  protect  themselves  and  their  property. 
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In  view  of  this  movement  towards  postal  savings  banks  and  other  ^** 
forms  of  government-controlled  systems  of  thrift,  the  private,  mutual 
or  corporate  savings  bank  must  look  ahead  and  prepare  itself  and  the 
public  for  some  consideration  of  the  right  thing  to  do. 

The  whole  story  of  the  most  effective  ways  of  getting  money  out  of 
the  wage  earner,  the  small  money  maker,  is  condensed  in  one  word — 

education. 

This  subject  has  already  been  considered  amply,  so  let  us  consider 
a  few  special  forms  by  which  success  has  been  accomplished. 

Meet  the  ignorance  of  the  public  with  information.  Tell  people 
what  you  do  with  their  money;  how  you  invest  it;  what  you  invest  it  in, 
and  how  you  make  it  return  profits  out  of  which  you  share  the  interest 
with  your  depositors. 

Of  course,  the  talk  about  service,  safety,  size,  are  good  in  principle,  ■•»•  "■ 
but  the  talks  generally  degenerate  into  mere  claims  and  dogmatic  asser- 
tions.   The  banker  says,  "We  are  safe;  look  at  our  size — nine  billions." 
That  doesn't  mean  safety  and  any  man  who  reads  the  yellow  press 
knows  it. 

Service,  What  is  it?  Yet  how  often  we  read  that  much  abused 
word  in  the  bank  advertising!  Why  not  tell  the  people  in  what  way  the 
service  counts  for  them  ?  These  words  mean  absolutely  nothing  to  the 
man  who  has  always  kept  his  money  in  the  old  bureau  drawer. 

Suppose,  however,  the  savings  bank  offers  to  cash  the  pay  checks  in 
the  factory  district.  The  savings  bank  has  left  this  privilege  to  the 
saloon,  with  the  inevitable  bad  consequences. 


In  larger  cities  the  savings  bank  can  open  shopping  district  branches  t»«  i 


for  women.  The  woman  is  the  money  saver  in  the  middle  classes.  She 
handles  the  family  pocketbook  and  because  she  is  ignorant  of  the  methods 
of  banking  too  often  saves  money  at  a  hazard  in  her  own  home. 

Of  late  years  the  trust  companies  and  some  savings  banks  have 
started  women's  departments.' 

The  manager  of  the  Woman's  Department,  Missouri-Lincoln  Trust 
Company,  St.  Louis,  recently  saitl,  in  a  paper  read  before  a  woman's 
dub: 

My  experience  is  that  among  this  class,  the  women  carry  the  pocket-book, 
with  (ew  exceptions,  for  the  good  reason  that  when  the  working  man  receives  his 
money,  our  Banks  are  closed  and  he  goes  to  work  before  they  open.    Monday  even- 
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Oattinc  Ue  ings  only  are  ihe  Savings  Departments  of  the  Trust  Companies  open  to  tiie  working 
WoiMB'i  classes  from  5  to  8  p.  m.  Thus,  you  see  the  women,  if  any  saving  is  to  be  done, 
Buioui  do  it.  It  is  she  who  opens  Ihe  account  and  closes  it,  either  in  her  own  name,  her 
husband's  name  or  jointly.  Many  accounts  are  opened  and  closed  by  the  wives  of 
working  men,  the  husbands  may  never  have  been  inside  the  institution.  They  may 
have  started  with  only  one  dollar,  saving  until  they  have  enough  to  buy  a  little 
home,  then  the  wife  brings  the  husband's  withdrawal  slip  signed  by  himself  and  his 
saving  book,  and  walks  proudly  off  with  our  Treasurer's  check  made  payable  to  the 
order  of  some  realty  company  of  whom  they  have  bought  a  home,  and  later  on 
they  begin  all  over  again  with  only  a  dollar,  adding  dollar  by  dollar  until  they  can 
have  a  nice  little  account  laid  by  for  a  rainy  daj-.     •     ■     • 

A  woman's  department  under  the  management  of  a  practical  business  woman 
of  thorough  training  and  experience,  will  flourish  beyond  the  most  sanguine  expec' 
tations.  It  shows  the  needs  of  a  woman  are  best  and  most  satisfactorily  served 
through  !lie  agency  of  a  woman.  If  a  woman  he  qualitied  to  give  trustworthy 
advice  as  to  banking  and  other  business  matters,  such  as  the  safest  and  most  profit- 
able means  of  investing  money,  caring  for  property,  etc.,  under  her  guidance  and 
instruction  the  mysteries  of  banking  and  business  are  found  to  be  very  simple  and 
commonplace  proceedings.  Today  is  the  day  of  experts  in  every  line  of  business; 
you  will  find  in  charge  of  each  department  of  every  successful  institution  a  manager 
who  is  an  expert.  The  further  East  you  go,  the  more  noticeable  it  becomes;  in 
New  York  City,  it  is  the  expert  who  can  find  ready  work  and  good  wages.  I  am 
surprised  that  the  Eastern  Ranks  talk  of  the  excellent  facilities  they  otTer  the  East- 
ern woman;  our  Western  Bankers  are  showing  them  by  leading  in  more  ways  than 
one,  and  are  leading  by  demonstrating  their  talk  by  work— in  giving  our  women  a 
women's  department.  We  can  talk  as  well  as  work.  I  believe  if  any  of  the  Eastern 
Financiers  care  to  visit  us  to  be  educated,  they  will  perhaps  be  surprised  to  find 
they  have  chosen  the  right  place. 

In  spite  of  the  publicity  given  women's  departments,  it  is  still  unknown  to 
many  who  no  doubt  would  like  to  avail  themselves  of  the  comfort  and  convenience 
of  the  department.  This  fact  is  daily  being  demonstrated  from  the  number  of 
women  depositors  who  express  their  pleasure  and  satisfaction  for  an  institution  that 
is  broad  enough  to  value  their  patronage,  tn  other  words,  the  women  have  learned 
to  have  confidence  in  a  women's  department  and  it  will  now  be  only  a  short  while 
before  the  women  depositors  demand  of  the  institution  they  patronize  to  look  after 
their  comfort  and  convenience  as  well  as  the  men.  The  Banks  and  Trust  Com- 
panies must  keep  pace  with  the  tremendous  advances  that  are  being  made  by  the 
women  who  have  to  transact  their  own  private  business  and  realizing  that  the 
method  of  women's  depositing  has  been  to  the  masses  a  great  inconvenience  and 
often  times  serious  embarrassment,  as  it  is  impossible  (or  the  average  woman  to  be 
familiar  with  ail  the  local  customs  that  prevail  in  regard  to  banking.  Therefore,  the 
inauguration  of  a  special  department  for  women  is  one  of  the  best  moves  a  banking 
institution   can   make   for   the   satisfaction   of    customers   and    the    enlargement   of 

Th«  Fonico  Presuming  that  tlie  campaign  is  in  a  large  city,  the  foreign  popiila- 

'*  '  ""  tion  must  not  be  overlooked.  There  are  in  all  cities  of  200,000  or  over 
several  publications  printed  in  foreign  languages.  These  papers  appeal 
to  the  foreign  population  much  more  intimately  than  ours  do  to  us.  The 
savings  bank  or  bank  having  foreign  exchange  facilities  can  obtain  a 
very  satisfactory  line  of  business  by  using  these  papers  regularly  and 
backing  it  up  by  booklets  and  circular  letters  and  pay  envelopes  in  for- 
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eign  languages,  and  a  watchful  eye  should  be  kept  on  the  calendar  for  the 
dates  of  the  foreign  holidays — when  gifts  of  money  are  generally  sent 
to  the  folks  across  the  seas — for  foreign  exchange  business. 

A  careful  study  of  the  foreign  settlements  of  any  city  will  prove  i 
interesting  and  educative  to  any  bank  advertiser. 

Probably  the  greatest  impetus  the  savings  bank  as  a  business  ever 
received  was  when  the  little  bank  or  money  saver  was  invented  and 
introduced  as  an  advertisement.  Several  experiences  not  included  in  the 
chapter  devoted  to  schemes  may  be  interesting  and  worth  repeating. 

In  some  cities  these  little  banks  have  not  proven  a  success.  It  is 
said  they  were  not  a  success  in  Pittsburg.*  The  reason  for  this,  some 
say,  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  average  wages  paid  in  Pittsburg  is  the  high- 
est in  the  country,  and  as  the  people  are  not  a  penny-saving  class,  the 
penny-savers  were  not  accepted  as  useful. 

It  is  well  not  to  be  led  away  from  the  main  point ;  i.  e.,  the  little  bank  ' 
has  proven  popular  almost  evcry\*here.    After  a  time,  however,  when  the  , 
novelty  wears  off  witJi  both  the  bankers  and  the  public,  and  the  banker 
stops  advertising  it  and  the  public  stops  asking  for  it,  the  penny-savers 
will  be  gradually  forgotten  and  then  discontinued. 

I  believe  that  much  of  the  failure  of  those  who  have  not  made 
the  little  banks  pay  is  due  to  poor  management  of  the  campaign,  after  the 
bank  has  been  taken  out  by  the  depositor. 

I  have  had  six  of  these  banks  in  the  past  five  years.  In  not  a  single 
case  did  I  ever  receive  a  single  piece  of  advertising  after  taking  out  one 
of  the  banks.  I  was  forgotten;  the  little  bank  was  forgotten,  and  ulti- 
mately the  account  was  closed. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  little  bank  should  be  treated  as  a  good  pros- 
pect only,  and  that  the  educational  process  should  go  on  regularly  after 
the  depositor  opened  the  account. 

The  little  bank  has  proven  a  wonder  worker  in  many  cases. 

This  story  is  told  of  a  leading  Chicago  bank  : 

The   Royal   Trust   Cofnpany,   Chicago,   maintained   a   savings   department   for    , 
eight  years,  bnt  somehow  it  didn't  seem  to  be  different  from  otlier  trnat  companies'    ■ 
savings  departmenls.     In  1900  a  tew  booklets  were  issued,  covering  this  section  in    i 
a  general  way,  and  Ihe  public  seemed  to  be  rather  responsive.     At  the   beginning 
of  the  following  year  some  home  savers  were  bought,  and  five  different  mediums 
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FREE 
WATCH  BANK 

A  dollar  in  the  bank  is 
worth  two  in  your  pocket. 
Why  not  start  a  savings 
account  and  put  away  a 
portion  of  your  salary? 
We  offer  you  3  per  cent 
interest  in  a  bank  that  is 
absolutely  safe  and  where 
you  will  always  receive 
courteous  treatment. 

One  of  our  Watch 
Banks  for  the  pocket  will 
help  you  to  save.  They're 
free. 

If  you  send 
and  address,  at 
Tribune,  we  wil 

ROYAL  TRUST  CO.- 
BANK 


your  name 
I  en  lion  The 
il  the  bank. 


tuV^^S^rom.    $1,000,000 

ALSO  CHECKING  ACCOUNTS. 


o  of  display  is  1k>1cI  and  offers  conlrnst — nUrni-ling  ihc  careless  eye  of  the 
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Th«  Rbt>i  and  of  thrift,  and  so  it  comes  that  in  many  insli  tut  ions,  a  year  or  two  after  the 
Tnut  compinT.  employed  to  advertise  them— daily  papers,  street  cars,  elevated  cars,  painted  bulle- 
"'^•«"  tins,  and  advertising  literature— such  as  booklets,  folders,  etc.,  in  75,000  editions. 
Wage-earners  were  sought  first  of  all.  In  two  years  20,000  depositors  were  added 
to  the  books,  the  deposits  increased  300  per  cent.,  a.nd  by  experiment  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  very  little  of  this  business  came  from  other  banks.  It  was  new  business. 
This  company  has  made  a  stronj?  point  ol  employing  women  in  its  savings  depart- 
ment, finding  them  quick,  accurate  and  not  easily  provoked  into  bad  temper. 
'  Undoubtedly  its  women  tellers  have  an  influence  on  savings  deposits.  Advertising 
was  managed  through  a  separate  department,  in  charge  of  a  young  woman,  who 
not  only  attended  to  all  contracts  and  checked  up  the  differert  mediums,  but  wrote 
thousands  of  personal  letters  to  savings  depositors.  When  a  home  saver  was 
taken  out  and  a  new  account  opened,  this  assistant  sent  a  letter  of  congratulations. 
Later,  when  accounts  had  demonstrated  stability,  a  letter  was  sent,  offering  pre- 
miums on  new  business  brought  by  the  depositor,  which  proved  to  be  an  excellent 
device.  A  portion  of  the  advertising  appropriation  was  set  aside  for  experiments. 
When  something  new  and  promising  was  offered  in  Che  advertising  line,  the  Royal 
Trust  Company  spent  money  to  learn  whether  it  was  worth  using.  Sections  of  the 
city  were  marked  out  and  worked  in  succession,  territory  of  about  ten  blocks  being 
the  average.  By  confining  advertising  operation  to  such  a  district  for 'a  few  weeks, 
by  mail,  it  was  soon  determined  whether  the  district  offered  a  profitable  field  or 
not.  Results  were  widely  various,  and  much  profitable  territory  was  discovered  in 
which  expenditure  could  be  concentrated,  as  well  as  territory  to  be  left  severely 
alone.  Street  cars,  painted  boards,  etc.,  were  centered  in  the  factory  districts.  All 
newspapers  were  selected  for  cleanliness,  without  regard  for  cheapness  of  space. 
One  German  newspaper,  of  the  highest  class  was  employed  profitably.  The  whole 
campaign  hinged  on  two  ideas — thrift  and  the  home  saver  as  an  aid  thereto. 

As  a  pendant  to  this  picture  of  success,  read  an  account  of  an  unsuc- 
cessful campaign  which  started  along  precisely  the  same  lines : 
A  Mow  Turk  \  certain  trust  company  in  the  center  of  New  York  City,  doing  a  large  cum- 

TnHl  OooiBuiT  niercial  business,  bought  home  savers  to  promote  its  savings  department.  News- 
papers and  mail  literature  were  used  to  call  attention  to  these,  and  as  a  further 
inducement  lo  patrons  the  company  offered  to  let  savings  depositors  use  their 
accounts  for  checking  purposes,  placing  no  restrictions  on  size  or  character.  This, 
of  course,  attracted  thousands  of  small  merchants  and  others  of  a  kind  who  might 
easily  with  discrimination,  have  been  transferred  into  desirable  depositors,  even 
feeding  the  company's  commercial  department.  But  within  a  very  short  time  it  was 
necessary  to  revoke  the  checking  privilege,  because  the  average  account  was  too 
small  to  be  profitably  handled  on  such  a  basis.  This  was  done  with  little  tact,  the 
first  notification  to  depositors  being  a  dishonored  check.  Instead  of  quick,  cour- 
teous handling  of  home  savers,  as  was  done  by  the  Chicago  company's  women, 
the  New  York  trust  company  had  only  a  single  clerk  to  open  the  metal  banks, 
count  the  loose  change,  and  make  entries  on  the  pass-books.  Often  the  depositor 
would  wait  an  hour  in  line,  and  after  having  his  bank  opened,  would  speedily  turn 
it  in  and  draw  out  his  balance.  This  whole  campaign  was  begun  and  ended,  a 
failure,  within  the  space  of  two  months.  Yet  it  had  all  the  elements  of  novelty  and 
success.  The  checking  privilege  in  a  smaller  community  might  be  made  a  feature 
for  attracting  a  highly  desirable  class  of  depositors.  Stupid  management  led  to  its 
being  a  cause  of  disaster.  The  advertising  put  out  was  of  convincing  character, 
and  brought  the  public  in,  ready  to  do  its  part. 

Some  Royal  Trust  Company  advertising  is  shown  in  Figures  8  and  9. 

The  following  is  another  story  from  the  same  city,  showing  how  the 
advertising  has  paid  when  the  campaign  is  carefully  planned  and  exe- 
cuted with  constant  attention  to  the  smalle.st  detail : 
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timi  Tnut  The  savings  department  of  the  Central  Trust  Company  of  Illinois,  in  Chicago, 

CaapuT'    has  been  built  up  by  thorough  distribution  o!  these  home  savers.*     In  two  years 

Okioicii  35,000  of  them  were  put  out,  resulting  in  24,000  live  savings  accounts,  though  the 

company  had  been  in  business  only  two  years,  and  was  almost  unknown  in  its  city. 

The  advertising  took  a  political  turn.  In  Chicago  the  name  and  address  of 
every  voter  is  published  before  election.  These  registration  lists  were  made  the 
basis  of  a  mail  campaign.  A  room  set  apart  had  its  walls  covered  with  ward  maps 
of  the  city,  and  upon  these  were  marked  the  precincts  where  skilled  mechanics, 
clerks,  the  salaried,  the  well-to-do,  and  the  rich  reside.  All  slums,  tough  precincts, 
negro  quarters  and  districts  populated  by  undesirable  classes  were  blotted  out  By 
reference  to  these  maps  it  was  possible  for  the  mailing  clerks  to  know  whether  a 
person  hving  at  a  given  nurnber  on  a  certain  street  was  desirable  or  the  contrary. 
Booklets  were  sent  out,  with  reply  cards,  offering  a  home  bank  for  a  dollar  deposit. 
The  reply  cards  were  stamped  for  return  postage.  Every  desirable  precinct  was 
given  a  key  number,  and  this  was  written  on  the  reply  card,  so  that  it  could  be 
determined  whether  a  given  district  was  responsive  enough  for  subsequent  opera- 
tions. The  replies  averaged  more  than  17  per  cent,  over  the  whole  city,  but  many 
preconceived  notions  about  certain  territories  were  overturned.  Some  precincts 
that  had  been  thought  most  promising  returned  not  a  single  reply,  while  otliers 
held  in  slight  esteem  turned  in  surprising  results.  Among  the  best  were  those  dis- 
tricts where  the  rich  live,  children  in  this  territory  taking  out  more  home  banks 
than  any  other  class,  and  developing  a  strong  interest  in  saving.  One  or  two 
advertisements  inserted  in  church  programmes,  largely  as  a  charity,  brought  into 
the  banking  rooms  crowds  of  undesirable  prospects,  and  other  experiments  pointed 
to  the  value  of  hmitiiig  advertising  eflort  to  certain  territory,  determined  by  actual 
responses  and  the  subsequent  development  of  stable  accounts. 

This  company  has  made  mailing  lists  its  chief  advertising  medium,  not  oiJy 
because  they  are  direct,  but  because  more  people  can  be  reached,  and  reached 
oftener  than  for  a  newspaper  expenditure  of  the  same  proportions.  But  newspapers 
have  been  deemed  necessary  to  give  the  mail  campaign  prestige.  Only  a  general 
advertisement  of  the  company  is  published  as  a  sort  of  indicatiori  of  its  standing 
and  a  reassurance  to  the  man  or  woman  who  receives  booklets  or  folders.  The 
advertising  manager  cites  a  single  insertion  in  the  Chicago  Daily  News  as  an 
instance,  fifty  lines  double  column,  costing  $31,50,  Such  an  ad  must  bring  in  to  the 
bank  making  two  per  cent,  on  deposits,  new  business  aggregating  $1,SOO,  and  this 
must  be  left  a  year  beiore  the  banker  gets  back  the  cost  of  his  single  insertion. 
The  Chicago  Daily  News,  however,  is  one  of  the  most  costly  daily  papers  in  this 
country,  a  fact  not  to  be  overlooked  by  the  banker  doing  business  where  space  is 
cheaper.  On  the  other  hand,  with  $500  worth  of  circulars,  mailed  according  to  his 
political  distribution,  the  manager,  has  secured  100  new  accounts — $5  apiece.  He 
admits  that  newspaper  advertising  helps  circularizing,  for  people  know  the  bank 
or  trust  company  instantly  if  it  is  represented  in  newspapers  in  the  right  way.  The 
circular  talks  alone,  however,  where  a  newspaper  campaign,  if  successful,  is  likely 
to  attract  competition  from  other  bankers.  Each  new  advertiser  who  comes  in 
lessens  the  probable  return — though  against  this  opinion  one  may  set  the  experi- 
ence in  Pittsburg  where  all  the  banks  have  been  advertising  jn  the  papers  tor  five 
years,  and  each  month's  expenditure  seems  only  to  increase  the  general  interest  of 
the  public   in  savings. 

These  instances  reveal  methods  of  making  a  beginning  with  home  savers. 
There  is  something  fundamental  in  the  i<lea  of  the  little  steel  bank  on  the  mantel 
shelf  which  appeals  to  thousands  of  persons  in  the  average  community  who  desire 
to  save,  but  have  never  made  a  begiiming.  Thrift  maxims  might  appeal  to  them, 
but  the  home  bank  is  practical.  Judicious  placing  of  steel  banks  develops  system- 
atic thrift  in  a  percentage  of  such  depositors,  and  they  eventually  return  the  bank 
because  they  can  get  along  without  it.     Another  percentage  tires  both  of  the  bank 
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home  bank  has  been  adopted,  the  little  money  boxes  may  be  seen  piled  in  rows 
behind  the  teller,  outgrown.  But  this  must  never  be  taken  as  an  indication  that 
they  have  not  served  their  purpose  effectively." 

Figure  lo  shows  some  advertising  usccl  in  tliis  campaign. 

'  Some  of  the  savings  hank  people  have  made  special  campaigns  for 

children's  deposits  and  others  have  gone  after  the  habies,  as  shown  in 
another  page.  Watching  the  birth  list  is  all  that  is  necessary.  Some 
advertisers  have  even  sent  a  letter  of  congratulation  and  good  wishes,  and 
enclosed  one  of  their  litflc  banks  for  the  baby.  This  scheme  has  worked 
well  and  has  served  to  inlcrest  the  older  members  of  the  family.  Figure 
II  shows  an  appeal  for  children's  accounts. 

A  building  and  loan  association  of  Corning.  New  York,  is  reported 
to  have  opened  a  juvenile  savings  deparlment  for  the  purpose  of  promot- 
ing saving  among  the  children.  At  the  end  of  a  year  there  was  a  mem- 
Ijership  of  522  cliildren,  with  nearly  $9,000.00  on  deposit.  As  Coming 
is  a  town  of  but  13,000  population,  this  showing  should  be  remarkably 
gratifying. 

There  are  some  ways  of  advertising  a  savings  bank  which  serve  lo 
bring  it  into  prominence  and  awaken  great  public  interest.  These  ideas 
and  the  nerve  to  carry  them  through  come  to  but  few  hank  advertisers. 
One  of  the  most  effective  "startlers"  I  remember  to  have  seen  was  a  sev- 
-  enty-fivc  column  advertisement  issued  by  the  Schenectady  Savings  Bank 
on  the  first  day  of  January,  1907. 

'  The  advertisement  occupied  !cn  full  pages  in  the  "Schenectady  (N. 

■  Y.)   Gazette"   for  February  20,   1907.     In  these  pages  were  given  the 
'  bank's  complete  stalenitnt  of  assets  and  liabilities. 

Commenting  on  the  statement.  Mr.  Allen  \V.  Johnson,  the  treasurer, 
\\  rites : 

We  jiiil(jc  that  the  interest  taken  in  nur  detailed  statement  for  Jannary  I,  1907, 
is  largely  due  to  the  [act  that  it  is  in  kci'iiiuK  with  a  widespread  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  public   for   eriMtcr  publicity  in   banking   affairs. 

While  lcavhi!>:  the  maUcr  nf  advncalius  Si;ch  publicity  to  the  able  writers  in 
peril). licals  which  arc  doiuK  so  mtirli  to  promolc  and  foster  it,  perhaps  a  few  words 
in  that  difection  clirectly  connected  with  the  detailed  statement  of  onr  savings  bank, 
will  be  ot  interest. 

As  you  arc  aware,  our  iiatcmenl  comprises  the  entire  list  of  bonds  and  mort- 
gages, in  detail,  with  dates  of  maturity,  rate  nf  interest  and  amount  of  principal,  by 
number,  the  names  bciuR  given  for  bond  securities,  but  only  numbers  for  mort- 
gages, i  i 

Our  liabilities  to  depositors  arc  alst 
due,  consisting  of  22,235  accounts,  with  s 
gether  ten  pages  of  standard  newspaper  s 
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This  statement  was  published  in  the  regular  issue  of  the  "Schenectady  Gazette," 
having  a  circulation  of  about  17,000. 

As  interest  will  be  aroused  as  to  how  our  statement  was  received  by  our 
depositors,  I  will  state  that  on  the  day  of  its  issue  the  sale  of  the  newspaper  con- 
taining it  was  extraordinary,  and  we  found  upon  questioning  our  depositors,  that 
almost  invariably,  on  that  very  day,  accounts  had  been  compared  with  passbooks. 
Satisfaction  was  universally  expressed  by  oi:r  depositors  and  many  compliments 
paid  us  upon  the  enterprise. 

Considering  the  results  obtained  in  so  many  ways  from  the  publishing  of  our 
detailed  statement,  our  bank  management  regard  it  as  an  economical  plan,  accom- 
plishing much  good  effect  that  could  be  obtained  in  no  other  way  that  we  are 
advised  of.  !t  makes  a  complete  check  upon  the  business  of  the  bank,  the  exact 
balance  which  we  had,  being  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  the  entire  bank  force,  our 
depositors  having  an  opportunity  to  know  the  inside  of  the  bank  they  deposit  with, 
and  information  given  to  the  public  who  may  desire  information  of  the  bank  before 
opening  an  account. 

We  may  also  mention  good  results,  such  as  finding  of  balances  in  the  list  by 
parties  who  had  laid  aside  and  forgotten  their  bank  books  for  years,  but  having 
memoranda  of  numbers;  the  adding  of  interest  to  such  accounts,  thus  preventing 
them  becoming  "dormant  accounts"  and  the  bringing  in  of  books  for  entries  of 


We  do  not  know  of  a  single  depositor  who  has  objected  to  our  making  the 
statement. 

The  Burroughs  Adding  Machine  has  done  much  to  make  possible  such  a 
detailed  statement 

May  we  be  allowed  to  ask  a  question?  If  such  a  statement  can  be  made  suc- 
cessfully by  a  savings  bank  having  a  comparatively  large  number  of  accounts,  is 
there  anything  in  the  way  of  national  or  state  banks  and  trust  companies  availing 
themselves  of  the  advantages  of  as  complete  a  statement  by  the  use  of  numbers, 
both  for  their  assets  and  liabilities,  thus  aiding  in  the  work  of  the  banking  depart- 
ments? 

We  are  receiving  many  letters  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  congratulating  us 
upon  the  detailed  statement,  with  indications  therein  that  the  plan  will  be  adopted 
by  other  institutions. 

So  many  requests  have  reached  the  bank  for  more  definite  information,  the 
following  statement  has  been  prepared  which  will  guide  other  institutions  who  may 
desire   to    adopt   a.    similar   plan: — 

By  publishing  ihc  pass-book  accounts  by  number,  a  complete  check  is  made 
upon  the  balance  in  each  pass-book,  as  well  as  upon  the  aggregate  amount  of  all 
the  depositors'  accounts  in  the  bank;  the  same  principle  applying  to  the  assets,  as 
they  are  all  numbered,  and  when  interest  is  received  from  mortgages  the  numbers 
are  given  on  the  receipts  for  interest. 

As  no  bank  would  publish  less  assets  than  it  had,  nor  more  liabilities  than  it 
had.  the  check  is  complete  from  the  outside  as  well  as  from  the  inside  of  the  bank. 

The  accounts  were  drawn  off  from  the  ledger  cards  with  an  adding  machine. 
Kach  column  of  the  newspaper  carries  38U  accounts,  a  footing  being  made  for  every 
column — such  footings  carried  forward  to  the  end  of  the  list.  The  numbers  of  the 
accounts  were  put  on  with  a  hand  stamp  opposite  the  accounts.  Adding  machines 
were  used  to  foot  the  numbers  as  well  as  the  accounts,  in  order  to  verify.  Adding 
machines  that  are  listing  machines  will  foot  both  numbers  and  accounts  as  they 
are  drawn  off  from  the  ledgers.  We  expect  to  use  such  machines  when  we  make 
our  next  detailed  statement.     The  work  will  then  be  much  easier. 


The  proofs  received  from  the  press,  both  numbers  and  amounts,  were  retooled 
by  the  machines  to  verify. 
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Announcement  was  made  in  the  newspapers  published  in  this  vicinity  several 
days  in  advance  of  the  detailed  statement.    We  stated  that  numbers  and  amounts 

only  of  depositors'  accounts  would  be  published.  The  "Schenectady  Gazette"  has 
about  17,000  circulation,  our  statement  being  a  part  of  the  regular  issue. 

The  expense  to  the  bank  for  the  statement  complete,  including  10,000  copies 
in  pamphlet  form,  postage  and  advertising  for  the  special  report,  was  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $1,000,  The  sales  of  the  paper  on  the  day  of  issue  were  very  large, 
and  we  find  that  very  many  of  our  depositors  compared  their  accounts  on  that  day. 

No  objection  has  been  made  on  the  part  of  our  depositors  or  any  one  con- 
nected with  the  bank  in  any  way,  to  the  publication  of  the  detailed  statement.  On 
the  other  hand  much  gratification  was  expressed  and  many  compliments  paid  to 
the  bank  by  those  interested,  and  by  the  public,  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  pamphlet  containing  the  detailed  statement  will  be  distributed  from  the 
bank  and  through  the  mails,  to  banks  and  others. 

It  is  not  intended  by  the  bank  to  make  a  detailed  statement  regularly,  but 
only  at  such  periods  as  may  be  chosen  by  the  management. 

It  is  perhaps  well  to  note  that  a  check  upon  the  business  of  a  bank  is  not  to 
be  obtained  completely  by  calling  in  the  pass-books,  as  even  if  such  system  could 
•  be  made  complete,  the  public  cannot  verify  the  aggregate  of  the  deposits.  Such 
verification  is  made  by  publishing  the  .list  of  accounts — this  applying  to  assets  as 
well  as  Jo  liabilities.  Although  this  detailed  statement  was  made  during  one  of 
the  busiest  parts  of  the  year  for  a  savings  bank,  and  a  special  abstract  being  made 
of  depositors'  accounts  (our  regular  abstracts  are  taken  May  and  November),  the 
regular  business  of  the  bank  was  not  interfered  with  (o  any  cKtent,  and  no  serious 
inconvenience  attended  the  getting  out  of  the  statement.  We  employed  but  two 
extra  helpers. 

This  method  of  procuring  a  coiiiplete  audit  of  every  account,  by  the 
customers  themselves,  was  a  daring  piece  of  work  and  one  wortliy  of  the 
"reat  success  it  achieved. 


I  might  mention  hundreds  of  odd  methods  and  queer  and  clever 
schemes  by  which  the  savings  of  the  people  have  heen  reached,  but  space 
will  not  permit.  The  most  profitable  methods  have  always  been  those 
which,  in  themselves,  suggested  thrift  and  the  necessity  for  saving. 

J  For  instance,  the  Harris  Trust  &  Savings  Bank  (Chicago)   issued 

I,  a  household  account  book,  with  columns  for  the  ordinary  subdivision  of 

the  household  expenses  and  an  extra  columti  for  "Deposited  with  Harris 

Trust  &  Savings  Bank." 

To  get  the  business  it  is  necessary  to  go  after  it,  as  seen  in  the  little 
bank,  the  personal  letter,  the  solicitor. 

An  Indianapolis  company  went  out  into  the  outlying  districts  an<l 
appointed  druggists,  grocers  and  small  tradesmen  agents  for  the  savings 
department.  The  money  was  collected  once  a  week  from  the  branches 
and  the  details  of  bonding  the  agents  and  advertising  in  the  localities 
were  worked  out  in  detail. 
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This  same  plan  could  be  adopted  by  savings  companies  so  located 
with  respect  to  small  towns  and  villages  as  to  make  it  a  system  worthy  of 
consideration. 

The  necessity  for  ceaseless  advertising  lies  not  so  much  in  mankind's  ' 
constant  tendency  to  lapse  into  forgetfulness  and  indifference,  but  to  a  : 
more  active  and  persistent  enemy  of  thrift — the  fake  investor,  and  the 
misrepresentation  of  all  kinds  of  financial  institutions  flowing  from  the 
pens  of  fools  and  ignoramuses,  when  it  is  not  a  type  of  knavery  which 
masquerades  as  political  economy. 

I  have  already  given  some  attention  to  the  competition  of  the  fake 
financial  scheme. 

The  schemer  yearns  for  a  chance  at  the  savings  deposits.  He  aims 
his  whole  battery  of  seductive  description  and  "facts  and  figures"  at  the 
man  and  woman  with  a  few  hundreds,  and  purposely  ignores  the  man 
who  can  call  on  thousands. 

Without  reference  to  the  legitimacy  of  the  proposition  I  reproduce 
two  pages  (Figure  12)  from  a  publication,  which  shows  a  very  clever 
juxtaposition  of  an  article  on  savings  banks  and  appeal  for  investments. 
On  the  one  page  we  see  a  pointed  attack  on  the  savings  bank  as  an  eco- 
nomic institution,  on  the  page  opposite  is  a  notice  that  a  dividend  of  7  per 
cent,  on  a  preferred  stock  had  been  declared. 

Now,  7  per  cent,  looks  very  good  to  a  man  who  is  getting  but  2  1-2 
or  even  4  per  cent,  for  his  money,  especially  when  he  is  told  in  an  article 
in  another  part  of  the  paper  by  a  disinterested  writer  that  "Bank  Offi- 
cials Look  Out  for  Tlieir  Friends."  "Extravagant  and  Luxurious  Ten- 
dencies in  Building"  and  stories  about  the  millions  of  unclaimed  deposits, 
the  surpluses  that  mount  and  mount  and  never  bring  anything  to  the 
depositors.  All  of  this  kind  of  talk,  of  course,  has  a  very  bad  effect  on 
the  mind  of  the  present  or  possible  depositor. 

I  question  very  seriously  if  the  savings  bank's  own  advertising  will  ' 
be  found  entirely  adequate  in  overcoming  this  kind  of  competition.  The  : 
bank's  standing  and  security  must  be  constantly  hammered  into  the  pub- 
lic mind  by  means  of  booklets,  letters,  folders,  newspaper  advertising  and 
all  otber  legitimate  means,  but  indirect  means  must  be  used  to  shut  out 
of  the  columns  of  the  local  newspapers,  the  fake  schemes,  and  to  get  the 
newspapers  to  publish  articles  of  an  educational  nature  at  frequent  inter- 
vals.    These  articles  have  already  been  described,  but  a  double  necessity 
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LOSS  EXPERIENCE. 


LIFE  LOST  ON  ACCODNT  OP  MONEY.  MONEY  LOST 
BY  FIRE  AND  THEFT. 
M7  Dear  Moaey  Holder; 

I  take  pleasure  In  giving  you  herein  the  hlslon'  of  a  few  losa  Incidents  and 
hope  that  you  profit  thereby. 

John  McNash,  a  miner,  living  at  Kerbs,  Ind.  Ter.,  burled  (3,485.00  In  gold 
heneatb  bis  house.  When  he  went  to  dig  It  up,  he  found  that  somebody  had  been 
there  before  him.  Bvery  dollar  was  gone.  The  money  represented  many  years 
of  hU  work  In  the  mines. 

Henry  Zorafl,  Bubl,  Minn.,  bad  |300,00  In  hills  "safely"  stowed  away  under 
the  carpet.  His  sister  began  house  cleaning  one  day,  gathered  up  all  the  paper 
and  rubbish  under  the  carpet  and  burned  It.    Lose,  $200.00. 

Herman  Patt,  a  Russian,  lived  In  St.  Louis,  and  accumulated  a  considerable 
fortune  which  be  concealed  In  cash  In  some  place  known  only  to  himself.  Re- 
cently he  was  taken  suddenly  111,  and  tried  to  tell  hts  family  the  wbereabouta  of 
hie  money,  but  was  unable  to  apeak,  and  he  died  without  Imparting  the  Infonsa- 
tton.  His  dependents  are  left  In  needy  circumstances,  and  have  been  unable  to 
find  the  money  to  relieve  their  distress. 

Miss  Martha  Buchanan,  aplnster,  Loganscort,  Ind.,  was  known  to  keep  quite 
a  sum  of  money  In  her  house.  One  morning  she  was  found  dead  In  her  home, 
marks  on  her  throat  Indicating  that  she  had  been  choked  to  death.  Her  money 
was  all  gone. 

Robert  Atkinson,  eccentric  bacbelor,  St.  Charles,  Ind.,  hid  his  money  In 
tomato  cans  and  tobacco  boxes.  He  died  suddenly,  and  his  relatives  have  been 
dtKglng  all  over  the  place  to  uncovpr  his  wealth.  Thus  far  they  have  turned  up 
t3,S00.0O.    Much  more  will  probably  never  be  found. 

William  Hoban,  grocer,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  had  the  had  hahtt  ol  keeping  his 
money  in  his  house.  Mask  men  came  in  one  nlgbt  and  took  several  hundred  dol- 
lars away  from  blm. 

John  Bailey,  Fox  Lake,  ill,  went  to  Chicago  with  13,150.00  cash  In  bis  pockets. 
Pickpockets  sat  next  to  him  In  a  street  car.  Now  he  is  back  on  the  farm  earning 
13,150.00  more.    It  will  take  a  long  time. 

Mrs.  W.  O.  Bradt,  DlHlonvUle,  Ohio,  nearly  lost  her  life  In  her  burning  borne 
In  an  attempt  to  save  a  box  containing  |l,000.<)0  which  had  been  secreted  fn  her 

Chas.  Bosler,  a  farmer  living  near  Flatonla,  Texas,  kept  his  mcney  bidden  In 
an  old  shoe  under  a  board  In  the  corner  of  bis  yard.  One  day  he  went  to  the  shoe 
to  draw  f50.00  for  current  expense  and  when  be  reached  under  the  board  he  was 
bitten  by  a  rattle  snake.  His  lite  was  desi:alrod  of  tor  a  time,  hut  he  finally 
recovered  and  transferred  bis  account  from  the  old  shoe  to  the  tank. 

Dr.  J.  A..  Turner,  Alexander,  Ky..  liad  $6,000.00  which  he  foolishly  kept  ia 
his  smokehouse  Instead  of  depositing  It  In  a  bank,  as  sensible  people  do.  Robbers 
learned  of  the  doctor's  treas-.TS,  and  the  inevitable  happened.  Hereafter  be  will 
bank  hia  money— but  tbt;  leason  cost  him  |5,000.C10. 

Lawrence  Kenny,  St.  Louis,  used  an  old  pair  of  shoes  for  deposit  hoses  and 
secreted  In  them  (lOU.OO.  His  wife  did  not  know  It,  and  gave  the  shoes  to  some 
poor  people  who  doubtless  appreciated  the  gift  after  learning  Its  real  value. 

l-KOFIT  BY  THK  COBTI.Y  EXPERIKNOK  OF  TUKSK  UNFORTUNATE 
PEIIPLK,  .WD  DEPIIHIT  YOUR  HARD  KARNKI)  HAVJNOH  IN  THK  OITI- 
ZKNB  BANKOFBLACKHHEAHWHKRE  IT  IB  INHUREI)  AHAINHT  L088 

from  any  uaubk. 

m.  r.  milks,  (usuibb. 

Figure  13 

Never  let  the  people  forget  liow  dangerous  [t  i.s  to  hide  money  in  anything 
anywhere  but  in  a  bank. 
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is  apparent  where  the  most  ignorant  classes  of  the  public  are  your  cus- 
tomers present  and  to  be, 

Every  article  appearing  in  the  newspapers,  every  circular  which  yott 
find  distributed  in  your  territory,  which  misrepresents  either  the  savings 
bank  plan  or  the  real  value  of  some  investment  scheme,  you  should  meet 
with  intelligent  criticism  and  suggestion. 


The  savings  bank  in  some  states  labors  under  a  disadvantage  which 
some  have  thought  was  an  advantage — lax  laws  relative  to  investments,  stgaii 

Any  well  conducted  savings  bank  is  willing  and  anxious  to  have  its 
depositors  amply  protected  by  law. 

-In  the  East  the  directors  as  a  body  exercise  more  direct  control  over 
the  investments  of  the  savings  funds.  The  Middle  States  are  more  lax. 
excepting  Ohio,  while  some  of  the  Southern  and  Western  States  per- 
mit one  or  two  officers  of  the  savings  banks  to  do  almost  anything  it  may 
please  them  to  do. 

If  you  can  do  so,  reprint  your  State  laws,  or  make  a  digest  of  tluni 
as  relating  to  the  conduct  of  savings  banks  and  let  the  people  know  how 
well  the  State  looks  after  them. 

I  have  spoken  of  stories  and  their  appeal.  Here  is  one  that  has  been 
found  useful  in  illustrating  what  the  growth  of  small  sums  by  compound- 
ing means : 

Benjamin  Franklin  warned  lo  leave  the  cities  of  Philaiel;)liia  aiil  Boston  a  *  Bto 
legacy.  He  had  $10,000.  to  be  divided  beiween  them— not  a  very  large  stim  to  **"*  ' 
bequeath  to  two  cities  for  numicipal  improvement.  But  he  directed  that  each  city 
put  out  its  $5,000  at  interest  (or  100  years  in  charge  of  trustees.  At  five  per  cent, 
in  one  century,  it  would  grow  lo  $655,000.  Then  the  $600,000  was  to  be  spent  in 
civic  improvements  and  the  J,"5,ll00  again  put  out  at  five  per  cent.  By  the  end  of 
the  second  century  this  $55,000  would  have  grown  to  $20,305,000  and  Franklin's 
original  modest  $10,000  would  have  produced  over  $11,OOO.OCO  for  Boston  and  Phil- 
adelphia. -At  the  end  of  the  second  century,  said  Franklin's  will,  the  accumuiaiion 
would  be  so  great  that  he  did  not  presume  to  dictate  further  as  to  what  should 
be  done  with  such  a  huge  sum.  This  is  all  the  growth  ol  interest,  and  nothing  else. 
You  frequently  hear  of  rare  coins  selling  for  large  sums.  One  of  these  is  the 
dollar  ol  1794,  which  brings  $C0  whenever  a  specimen  appears.  But  if  a  man  in 
the  year  ITfl4  had  put  one  of  these  dollars  oat  at  four  and  a  half  per  cent,  interest, 
the  compound  by  now  would  have  brought  him  more  than  the  price  any  numismatist 
is  willing  to  pay  for  the  dollar  of  1794.  His  original  dollar,  in  other  words,  would 
have  grown  to  a  point  where  it  would  secure  him  the  use  of  $1,000  at  six  per  cent. 

This  is  a  concrete  way  of  putting  it,  and  I  submit  it  is  more  forceful 
because  more  understandable  than  the  outworn  phrase,  "3  per  cent,  inter- 
est on  deposits,"  which  appear  in  so  much  savings  bank  advertising. 
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Figure  14 
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For  real  human  interest  talks,  however,  some  of  the  best  come  from 
booklets  issued  by  the  Royal  Trust  Company-Bank,  Chicago,  several 
years  ago. 

I  venture  to  .rjuote  a  few : 

If  you  happen  to  make  a  gooti  fee  or  commission,  or  obtain  a  raise  in  your   i 
wages  or  salary,  it  isn't  necessary  to  go  right  out  and  buy  a  horse  and  buggy;  or    ' 
if  you   happen  to  have  had  a  successful  year  in  business,  you  needn't  put  all  your 
profits  into  a  big  house.     Such  a  course  may  do  for  a  man  who  is  willing  lo  Irusl 
to  luck,  or  has  a  rich  and  kind-hearted  father-in-law;  but  you  should  reflect  that 
'one  swallow  does  not  make  a  spring* — there  may  be  some  late  frosts. 

One  of  the  most  useful  and  difficult  lessons  to  learn  is  to  always  keep  your 
balance.  Nothing  steadies  a  man  better  than  a  savings  account  growing  by  regular 
weekly  deposits  and  semi-annual  interest. 

It  doesn't  pay  to  run  into  debt  in  order  to  get  married  or  lo  join  a  golf  club. 
For  marriage  a  man  needs  at  least  a  clean  start,  while  the  man  who  will  go  into 
debt  for  a  luxury  is  heavily  handicapped  in  the  race  for  success.  It's  a  pretty  good 
rule  to  borrow  money  only  when  you  can  put  it  where  you  will  be  sure  to  get 
it  out  again  by  the  time  your  note  matures. 

The  man  with  the  savings  book  is  receiving  interest  and  naturally  feels 
more  comfortable  and  independent  than  the  man  who  has  to  pay  interest. 

Your  neighbor  may  have  a  cottage  at  the  seaside,  and  his  wife  may  wear 
Parisian  hats.  Don't  worry;  these  things  are  not  going  to  disappear  from  the  face 
of  the  earth.  The  man  who  advances  step  by  step,  who  sticks  to  the  main  propo- 
sition that  he  must  be  further  ahead  at  the  end  of  each  year  than  at  the  beginning 
— cottage  or  no  cottage — that  man  will  never  figure  among  the  'has  bccns.'  and 
when  he  gels  ready  to  buy  a  cottage  he'll  keep  it.  He'll  be  the  man  whom  the 
neighbor  with  the  seaside  cottage  will  ask  for  a  loan  some  day,  when  his  son 
makes  an  unexpected  draft  on  him  (rom  Harvard. 

There  is  something  substantial  about  a  man  who  has  money  in  the  bank  at 
interest;  he  has  a  feeling  of  securiiy  and  independence  which  has  to  be  fell  to  be 
understood. 

Such  talks  cut  down  to  the  shorthand  style  of  writing  "English"  as 
indulged  in  by  the  modern  business  man,  would  result  ir  a  jargon  of  flip- 
pancy that  would  drive  the  most  interested  to  indifference. 

The  matter  of  booklets  has  already  received  ample  space  under  other 
chapters. 

I  have  reproduced  in  Figures  13  and  14  some  suggestions  for  dis- 
play and  a  method  of  fighting  the  house-hoarding  of  savings. 
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THE  other  day  while  turning  over  some  year-old  numbers  of  tiic 
"Century  Magazine"  I  chanced  on  an  article  by  Ellis  Paxson  Obcr- 
holtzer,  in  which  was  told  some  of  the  story  of  the  way  that  great  Civil 
War  of  ours  was  financed  by  Jay  Cooke,  the  Philadelphia  banker,  who 
was  to  the  Federal  side  much  that  Robert  Morris  was  to  the  Revolution. 

■  It  was  an  advertising  story  in  its  main  theme,  if  not  its  purpose. 

Cooke  was  brought  to  recognize  in  those  days  of  *6i  ami  '64.  as  -10 
banker  seems  to  have  done  before  or  since,  how  much  the  press  might 
and  could  do  in  the  creation  of  a  market  for  seairities. 

In  the  beginning  he  took  a  huge  shoe  of  the  first  loan,  issued  imme- 
diately after  the  battle  of  Bull  Run,  when  things  were  had  and  blue.  The 
Government  needed  money  and  it  needed  money  in  big  sums.  The  North 
was  stunned  by  the  result  of  that  first  battle.  People  held  their  breath  in 
the  chaos  of  doubt,  uncertainty  and  angry  fear  as  they  groped  for  each 
other's  hands  in  the  worse  than  blackness  of  night. 

Cooke  acted  on  the  advice  of  a  Dr.  Jayne,  a  proprietor  of  a  pat- 
ent medicine.    Think  of  it ! 

The  doctor  saw  the  quickest  way  to  get  to  the  people  was  through 
the  newspapers,  which  every  one  was  reading  for  the  news  of  the  events 
that  were  crowding  the  hours. 

Cooke  was  appointed  an  agent,  one  of  one  hundred  and  fifty,  to 
handle  the  first  loan. 
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M.  W.  HALSEY  &  CO. 

BANKERS 

NEW    YORK       PHILADELPHIA 
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CHICAGO       SAN  FRANCIScg 
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Of  well  ntablolicd  dividend  ciniina 
Rallri»di  and  Public  Semce  Corporaliaiu 
ire  «ft— (ipwlalJjF  where  ihe  obligatmu 
have  valuable  propert)',  Hich  ai  new  sfuip- 
nKal.  pledged  lor  payment.  Such  Mcurilia 
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5%  to  9% 

n.w.hal1ey&co. 

BANKERS 

NEW    YORK     PHILADELPHIA 

CHICAGO     SAN    FRANCISCO 


FiGUK 
Sonic  eikicatiotial  "  bond  ncls ' 


well  worded  and  displayed. 
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SIX     BILLION     DOLLARS 

is  the  assessed  valuation  of  property  in  New  York  City. 
That  property  is  the  basis  for  the  City's  credit.  The 
bonds  of  the  Municipality  of  New  York  are  a  premier 
security  and  are  recommended  unhesitatingly  to  invest- 
ors and  trustees.  These  securities  are  issued  in  denom- 
inations as  small  as  $io,  and  as  large  as  $1,000,000. 
If  you  desire  to  invest  any  sum  between  these  extremes 
the  bonds  should  receive  your  consideration. 

We  have  just  issued,  and  will  send  to  anyone 
applying  for  it,  an  illustrated  booklet  which  con- 
tains a  comprehensive  presentation  of  the  financial 
condition  of  New  York  City  and  statistics  relating 
to  the  City's  securities. 


NATIONAL  CITY  BANK 

52  Wall  Street,  New  York 


Capital,  $25,000,1 


FiGJKE  2 
;rti  sen  lent,  with  a  few  facts  calculated  to  obtain  the 
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*■  "  ^  We  own  and  offer  subject  to  sale  '■-  i 

$250,000 
Tri-City  Railway  &  Light  Company 

Davenport,  Iowa,  Rock  totand.  Mollne  and  East  Mollne,  llUnols 

Collateral  Trust  First  Lien  Sinking  Fund 
5%  Gold  Bonds 

Dated  April  1st,  1906.    lotertist  April  and  October  lat.    Due  April 


1st,  1923.  Callable  at  105  and  Int 
York  Trust  Co.,  Trustee,  Regtstra 
Bonds  fl.ODO.  Registered,  11,000, 
Application  will  be  made  to  list 
Listed  on  St.  Ixiuis  Excbange. 


aoy  iDterest  date.  New 
-  and  Traoater  Agent.    Coupon 
15,000,  110,000.    Interchangeable. 
m  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 


Tha  Company  owns  and  operates  under  tlie  exEertenced  management 
or  Messrs.  J.  G.  White  ft  Co.,  E^Oglneers,  all  the  Gas  and  Electric  Lighting 
and  Street  Railway  Systems  In  tbe  contiguous  cities  above  mentioned, 
serving  a  population  ot  100,000,  which  extends  In  an  ainiost  unbroken 
line  for  14  miles.  It  is  the  largest  center  of  population  between  Chicago, 
St.  Louis,  Kansas  City  and  St.  Paul. 

Earnings:    Hwch  lal  la  Sept.  tal        1M«  I90S 

Nvl  CanisM 1314,230     (297,983       lacrcue  22^ 

Boadloltml       14S,424     nit  mcntMt  iMmiatA  ia  la.r 

mtlw  of  I 


B>tu 


.■S168,B2fi 


iflcd  ■ 


'  Security:  First  mortgage  upon  all  present  and  future  property  oF 
the  Company,  including  the  entire  capital  stocks  and  all  the  underlying 
bonds  (except  a  rslatlvely  amaH  amount  rapidly  maturing)  of  the  six 
constituent  Companies,  each  of  which  had  a  successful  record  when  ope- 
rated Independently.  The  sinking  fund  ohllgatea  the  retirement  of  |2,- 
250,000  bonds  In  Increasing  annual  installments.  Cash  cost  ot  the 
mortgaged  property  was  about  (2.500,000  In  excess  of  bonded  debt.  Fran- 
chises, with  one  minor  exception,  extend  beyond  the  life  of  tbe  bonds. 

Having  sold,  with  our  associates,  over  16,000,000  of  the  above  Issue, 
we  offer  this  block  of  escrow  bonds  Issued  tor  new  construction,  at — 

99  and  Interest  Tieldinfi  5.1096 

Send  for  Descriptive  Ciicular  "K"  with  Map 

N.  W.  HALSEY  &  COMPANY 


v.: 
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Banker  and  Investor 

TJ^E  HAVE  prepared   a   booklet  bearing   the   above  title   and 
'''    referring  briefly  to  the  history,  methods  and  policy  of  this 
house.      For   many   years   we   have   made    a   specialty   of   sell- 
ing high  grade  bonds    to    individuals,    and    this    booklet    may 
interest  those  who  are  at  this  time  desirous  of  taking  advantage 
of   present    market    conditions    to    purchase    bonds    for    invest- 
ment   at    what    we  believe   to    be    unusually    attractive   prices. 
We  own  a  carefully  selected  list  of  more  than  lUO  issues  of  municipal, 
railroad  and   corporation  bonds  and  can  furnish  investors  with  se- 
curities of  practically  any  desired  maturity  at  prices  to  yield   from 

4  to  6!^  per  cent 

Write  for  circular  ofTerings  and  booklet  "  Banker  and  Investor." 

N.  W.  HARRIS  &  COMPANY 

BANKERS 

66  William  Street  36  Federal  Street 

New  York  Boston 

BOND    DEPARTMENT 

HARRIS  TRUST  &  SAVINGS  BANK 

204  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago 


First  Mortgage  Railroad  Bonds 

Entire  Safety  High  Yield 

Railroad  bonds  entirely  secure  as  to  both  principal  and  interest  may 
to-day  be  purchased  at  prices  aftordlng  the  Investor  a  rate  ot  Income 
hitherto  derived  only  from  securltieB  of  a  speculative  nature. 

While  the  mortgage  securing  the  bonds  usually  limits  the  issuance  to 
actual  coat  ot  construction  or  Improvement  authorised,  the  tangible 
Becurlty  behind  the  First  Mortgage  Bonds  of  many  railroads  is  from  two 
to  Ave  times  the  amount  o[  bonds  Issued,  the  additional  improvement 
funds  having  been  obtained  from  earnings  or  through  the  sale  of  stock 
or  other  securities. 

Selected  First  Mortgage  Railroad  Bonds  are  the  safest  form  ot 
investment  commensurate  with  reasonable  intet'est  returns. 

Prices  have  advanced  materially  during  the  past  two  months. 

Write  us  for  descriptive  circulars  or  concerning  any  [nvestmenls  you  con- 
template making. 

FJSK  &  ROBINSON 

BANKERS 

m  Adams  St.,  Cbicaio  35  Cedar  Street,  New  York      zs  siate  si.,  bomoo 
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He  took  his  share  and  at  once  engaged  space  in  the  Philadelphia  and 
New  York  papers. 

Every  clay  he  published  Hsts  of  the  subscribers  to  the  loan.  The  list 
grew  and  grew,  until  he  had  marketed  $5,000,000  of  the  new  government 
notes,  one-fourth  as  much  as  the  other  149  agents  combined. 

When  he  counted  expenses  he  had  put  $10,000  into  advertising,  all  J^^*"** 
of  which  he  had  paid  out  of  his  own  pocket,  for  the  Government  didn't 
care  to  thus  spend  money  in  the  hour  of  its  necessity — much  the  same  as 
•some  advertisers  do  now— advertising  only  when  times  are  good  and 
cutting  it  out  when  they  need  it  the  most. 

Subsequently  Cooke  asked  to  be  appointed  general  loan  agent  for 
the  Government,  guaranteeing  to  sell  (he  bonds  of  a  $500,000,000  issue 
at  par,  asking  only  the  market  commission. 

After  the  Treasury  had  failed  in  its  attempt  to  do  without  him, 
Cooke's  offer  was  accepted. 

Cooke  then  planned  a  nation-wide  campaign  through  the  news- 
papers. 

He  knew  that  there  were  more  dollars  in  the  hands  of  the  people 
than  were  in  all  the  hanks  and  he  went  after  the  hidden  hoards. 

Cooke,  so  the  story  goes,  in  his  heart  did  not  believe  this  method  was 
either  dignified  or  "good  banking,"  because  he  had  all  a  banker's  antipa- 
thy for  publicity,  but  necessity  sometimes  makes  great  men  of  the  most 
skeptical.  Dr.  Jayne's  prescription  had  proven  the  remedy  for  the 
disease  and  after  Cooke  had  convinced  himself  that  there  was  no  other 
way,  he  adopted  the  layman's  advice,  being  big  enough  to  accept  experi- 
ence in  place  of  prejudice. 

The  advertising  told  the  people  what  the  country  needed  in  the 
future,  if  the  nation  stood  back  of  the  Government  and  gave  it  the  money 
it  must  have. 

All  the  good  financial  wiseacres  of  that  day,  bankers  and  brokers, 
threw  up  their  collective  hands  in  horror,  and  Cooke  was  damned 
wherever  banking  was  done,  as  a  traitor,  a  mountebank  and  a  fool. 

Mr.  Oberholtzer  says  in  his  article: 

Jay  Cooke  went  at  once  to  the  newspapers.  With  them  he  would  have  risked  j^  c»«k»— 

the  issue  of  almost  any  cinlcst.     No  man.  not  even  Napoleon,  ever  had  so  implicit  nat  FiuaoUl 

a  faith  in  the  power  of  the  press.    It  was  no  thing  o(  mystery  to  him  from  the  day  < 
he  invited  a  poor  newspaper  man  to  dinner  at  the  board  daily  spread  in  his  Third 
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111  NatlHil  LIgIrt, 

Htit  iQd  Power  Co. 

Nei  York 


HMMlck  Falls,  N.  V. 
BeanfiitlM,  Vt. 
Brattkboro,  VI. 
Dsrer,  N.  H. 
Rocheittr.  N.  H. 
CbwlestoH,  IK. 
Pari*.  111. 
Jeruyvlik,  III 
Pana,  III. 
RaUaaoi,  lU. 
TaytorvlUe,  10. 
Lexlafloii.  Me. 
Marshall,  Mo. 
Akxaadrla,  lad, 
BI<Mmln|l(w,  lad. 


FalrnoDiit,  lad. 


Sound 
Investments 

Onjanuary  5th.  1908,  the  NATIONAL  LIGHT, 
HEAT  AND  POWER  COMPANY  paid  to  its 
Preferred  Stoclcholders  its  regular  quarterly 
dividend  of  1  !i  % .  The  dividend  was  paid  out 
of  the  surplus  earnings  of  October,  November 
and  December,  1907,  which  notwithstanding 
'  general  commercial  and  financial  conditions  were 
the  lai^est  in  the  history  of  the  company. 

If  you  want  to  invest  $500  or  $50,000  in  Bonds 
where  Principal  will  be  absolutely  secure  and 
Income  promptly  and  regularly  paid,  if  present 
rates  of  interest,  assured  for  20  or  30  years,  and 
opportunity  for  participation  in  surplus  earnings 
interests  you,  send  for  Special  Circular  16  B  in 
which  we  offer  several  Bond  Issues  of  the 
Subsidiary  Companies  of  the  NATIONAL 
LIGHT,  HEAT  AND  POWER  COMPANY. 
These  Bonds  are  conservatively  issued  and 
strongly  secured  on  the  property  of  established, 
live,  growing  companies,  controlled  and  operated 
by  the  NATIONAL  CO.  These  bonds  are  also 
GUARANTEED  both  as  to  principal  and  in- 
terest by  the  NATIONAL  COMPANY,  and 
undcrUe  $3,000,000.00  Capital  Stock. 

Our  offering,  made  to  comply  with  present 
market  conditions  affords  opportunity  for  par- 
ticipation in  surplus  earnings.  Thus  with 
principal  secured  the  investor  has  opportunity 
for  a  constant  increase  of  income.  Full  informa- 
tion furnished  on  request. 

A.H.  Bickmore  &  Co. 

nbcr  clUci  »r»ol  BANKERS 

traimd...  I    30  pine  St.  New  Yorll 
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GAS  BONDS 


$1,000  and  $500  each,  paying 

5.3*  to  7^ 

Wc  do  not  know  of  an  in- 
vestor who  hag  ever  loat  kny 
money  in  an  investment  luch 
as  we  arc  offering. 

Write  for  Circular  giving  full 
particulars.      Free  of  Charge. 

H.  T.  HOLTZ  &  CO. 

Public  SecuriUes 

171  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago 


WE  invite  interriews 
and  correspoDdence 
with  Banks,  Trust 
Companies,  Estates  and 
Individuals  desiring  to  in- 
vest surplus  funds  in  High 
Class  Bonds  and  Guaran- 
teed Stocks  or  wishing  to 
reduce  their  holding:s  of 
securities. 

Accurate  Quotations  furn- 
ished. 

Our  descriptive  circular  of 
carefully  selected  invest- 
ments, paying  4  to  ^Yi  per 
cent,  deliverable  at  once, 
mailed  on  request. 

Marketable  securities 
taken  in  exchange. 

We  solicit  your  business. 

Plympton, 
Gardiner&Co. 


Investnicnls 


<5% 

We  c^er 

First  Mortgage 

Guaranteed  Water 

Power  Bonds 

Secured  upon  properly  eottiDg  men 
■hut  25%  alrave  Bond  luue.  Futun: 
eamine*  unired   by  contracb 

WAU  for  Orcalat  (,0  A. 
We  are  prepared,  upon  tequeii,  to 
fumkh   irJomuitton   concerning   your 
preaent  tioldjngi  of  lecuritiet,  or  will 
UMt  in  the  ideclioa  of  iovetfiiienU. 


THERE  ARE  MANY  HIGH-CLASS  SECU. 
RITIES  LISTED  ON  THE  NEWYORK  STOCK 
EXCHANGE  SELUNG  BELOW  VALUE, 
WHICH,    IF  BOUGHT    OVTMQHT  NOW, 

WOULD  YIELD  ATTRACTIVE  INCOME 
WHILE  CARRIED,  AND  SHOULD  EVENTU- 
ALLY ADVANCE  MATERIALLY  IN  PRICE. 
WE  SHALL  BE  GLAD  TO  CORRESPOND 
WITH  YOU  ON  THE  SUBJECT. 


J.  S.   BACHE   &   CO. 

<M->twi  Nn.  Vat  SHk  EkImc) 
BANKERS.  C  BROADWAY.    NEW  YORK 
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FOR 


A  SUGGESTION 
CONSERVATIVE  INVESTORS 


ing  the 


In  vUw  of  the  fnorniDU*  olTcrln^  of  shott  ti 
iau>  oorporntion«,  it  ii  mpII  (or  thou  who 
It  funds  to  considei  whether  in  bupng  Ibeu  noi 


5  they  a 


<f  thcii 


The  rcuon  so  many  at  th<  Ucge  corporation*  are  lulling  these  not« 
it  b«cauite  they  expect  ■[  their  niBturiC^  to  be  ible  to  place  the  bondi  of 
th*  corporation  at  a  very  much  lower  role  of  interest.  H  their  reason- 
ing is,  correct  the  puichaaeri  of'theso  notes  will  have  to  teinveit  their 
money  irhen  the  notes  expire  at  a  proportionately  lower  rate  Tha 
best  way  to  illuattate  this  is  by  a  concrete  eisciple: 

We  are  olTcring  at  the  present  time  the  4«  bonds  of  ALLEOHENY 
COUNTY,  PENNSYLVANIA,  a  direct  municipal  obligation  of  a 
county  H'ith  in  ssseeted  valuation  of  S768,002>M5,  and  a  net  debt  of 
only  H,Tro,460,  having  a  papulation  by  the  census  of  775^58  and  a 
present  estimated  population  of  900,000.  The  total  debt  is  less  than  1% 
ot  the  assessed  valuation.  Tbcae  bonds  have  thirty  year*  to  run,  and 
we  are  oSerinff  them  on  a  3.B6«  basis.  The  net  income  on  (100,000  ot 
these  bonds  in  the  thirty  year*  they  hII!  be  outslanding,  without  taking 
into  aocount  compound  interest,  will  be  gllS.jOO  If  the  same  amount  of 
money  Is  invested  today  in  a  3*year  t*  note,  the  net  income  during  the 
Ihres  years  nill  be  tlS,0OO,  If.  at  the  end  of  that  period  tha  money 
be  invested  in  this  same  bond  on  a  3%%  Income  basis  having  27  year*,  to 
run,  the  net  income  vould  be  S64,S00.  Add  this  to  the  \bfXXl  of  Income 
obtained  during  the  first  three  years  and  you  vlll  get  a  total  of  tlOD^O. 
You  will,  therefore,  see  Ibst  you  will  have  made  (6,000  more  during  the 
thirty-year  period  by  buying  the  long  lime  bond  at  the  present  time.  W» 
are,  of  course,  supposing  Ihnt  three  years  from  now  ALLEGHENY  COUN- 
TY  bonds  will  be  selling  on  a  3H«  basis,  which  is  a'fair  assumption,  inas- 
much as  In  the  past  seven  years  they  sold  as  fallaws:  IDOO,  3.20%  bssisi 
1901,  3.12%  b.^eis;  1D03.  3.0>n  basis;  1904,  3.03-3.73'^  basis;  1905,  3.60^  ba- 
sis;  1006,  3.633.75'^  basis. 

There  are,  o(  course,  many  other  good  munieipal  bonds  which  can  b« 
bought  today  lo  net  nearly  as  high  as  4"'.  such  ss  the  city  ot  New 
York  SO-year  4's  and  railroad  bonds  which  could  be  bought  to  net  con- 
siderably more  than  thai,  so  the  illustration  might  be  made  a  great  dsal 
more  striking.  We  have,  however,  clioaen  a  very  high-grade  municipal 
bond  to  illustrote  our  point,  but  this  iilustration  will  apply  at  the  present 
time  to  practically  every  iiwue  of  high-grade,  long-time  bonds  now  in  the 
market  of  either  a  municipal  or  railroad  character. 

>*nl  Hr  ttur  Ptb.  Ual  at  InvaiaaHM  Bents 

E.  H.  ROLLINS  ^  SONS 

238  LA  SALLE  STREET,  CHICAGO 

BOSTON  DENVER  SAH  FRANCISCO 
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street  (Philadelphia)  office.  He  went  with  his  advertisements  directly  to  the  pro- 
prietor, whether  Republican,  Democrat,  or  Copperhead,  and  for  editorials  and  read- 
ing notices  to  the  poor,  hired  scribes.  With  the  exception  of  (he  World,  the  Jour- 
nal of  Commerce,  and  the  Express  in  New  York  City,  and  some  Vallandingham 
papers  in  Ohio,  he  was  soon  in  tolerably  complete  control  of  the  newspaper  press 
in  the  loyal  States.  In  the  remotest  villages  they  all  sang  a  tomnion  lune,  which 
was  inspired  from  Jay  Cooke's  office.  They  published  and  republished  the  material 
with  which  he  supplied  them.  Thus  hope  was  put  into  faint  writers.  Copperhead 
and  "Seeesh"  editors  were  made  afraid,  and  in  many  instances  made  as  harmless  as 
doves.  The  people  were  trained  to  optimism  instead  of  the  despairingly  cynical 
views  to  which  they  were  often  prone  to  surrender  themselves  if  left  without 
inspiring  leadership,  and  the  loan  and  the  Union  went  forward  triumphantly. 

It  "went  forward  triumphantly"  lo  the  tune  of  $i,OQO.OOO  a  day  c 
throughout  the  entire  period  of  the  Civil  War,  and  in  several  cases  the  j 
bonds  were  actually  sold  at  a  premium. 

Isn't  it  a  wonder  that  in  the  face  of  this  superlative  exiimple  of  what 
the  press  can  do  in  spite  of  war,  that  bankers  have  not,  before  this, 
adopted  a  different  attitude  towards  the  question  of  advertising? 

The  change  of  heart,  however,  is  going  on,  and  the  bond  and  invest- 
ment advertisement  is  here,  multiplying  so  rapidly  as  to  attract  attention 
by  their  number  rather  than  their  scarcity. 

The  nation  is  gradually  learning  the  lessons  of  thrift  and  economy. 
and  as  we  do  learn  this  the  question  of  inveslments  becomes  more  and 
more  one  for  the  layman  as  well  as  for  the  professional  financial  man  and 
capitalist. 

We  must  turn  our  minds  and  attention  to  the  question  of  guiding 
these  savings  into  the  channels  from  which  commerce  can  easily  obtain 
iliem  for  new  uses. 

During  Ihe  past  five  years  the  French  have  called  attention  to  their 
l^ower  over  the  money  supply  of  the  world. 

England  had  to  go  to  France  for  the  fund  to  prosecute  the  Boer  War.  i 
[■iussia  has  borrowed  millions  on  millions  for  internal  improvements,  and  ' 
had  to  look  to  France  for  the  money  to  conduct  the  Russo-Japanese  con- 
flict; while  Germany  is  an  enormous  borrower  in  Paris.  Japan  has 
placed  nearly  one-half  her  loans  in  Paris,  while  we  received  immense  gold 
shipments  from  the  French  bankers  during  our  money  stringencies  of 
1906  and  igo7-'o8. 

How  is  it  possible  for  a  nation  of  forty  millions  of  people  to  obtain 
such  control  of  the  gold  supply  and  obtain  a  wealth  of  over  forty-five 
billions  of  dollars? 
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'  YOU  CAN  OWN  PART  OP  THIS  PLANT 


1%. 


WHERE   SKYSCRAPERS,  BRIDGES  AND 

MODERN     MANUFACTURING     PLANTS 

ARE  PUT  TOGETHER- 


IX: 


PROFITABLE  "TiQ/INVESTMENT 
PROGRESSIVEl  A)  INDUSTRIES 

THE  COWth4CENCtNEE5UNC  COMPANY.  »iOh»Con>«woa.Cpu^«l..lUS0.0l». 
dB«>  l»0.paO  ol  U  p.rfgtcd  »™  pg  lenl  HocL  for  uJe. 

Thk  Conpujp  ovn  l>vche  Km  at  Lftvj  in  CoEhDWEmd.  «  lubgrb  of  CIneUnd,  «mI  ii  nnplritfif 
ihf  titcuoa  oi  t  pUdI,  bAVAg  an  uuuii]  upKitf  dI  36,000  Uhu. 

Mifai  en  £ii  pnidud  wnuld  bt  1180.000.  T)w  lotil  iiol  chii|D  {d>  «>n«  n>  ihc  tSOO.OOO 
FWnrnl  SuxL  «  7 '7.  wlfl  br  S3).0D0  uum^ly.  iHviii)  II4S.OD0  lar  ifalnbuuia  Id  hoMen  c4 
CamwD  Slixl— ihu  Cnnnoa  Slocl  will  br  •llowd  la  p>ifc)i«iai  si  Ihc  PrdHtcd  IB  pni|»niaD  <A 
DOC  ibw!  Comnun  Slnl  to  Iwn  Prr<<rral. 

THERE  WILL  BE  NEITHER  BONDS  NOR  MORTGAGE  ON  THIS  PLAm" 
Aiwiwiib  ID  i«dilheiDiiila>buialar.w<  Kill  lUdlr  lend  FACTS  iKd  FIGURES  upon  leqiM 

THE    COWING    ENGINEERING    COMPANY 


p.    W.     DITTO     L,    CO..     In 


a^g 
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IDLE  MONEY 


Admitting  that  the  tide  is  turned  in 
the  investment  market — that  miUions  of 
dollars  are  seeking  investment  in  good 
securities — that  idle  money  earning  noth- 
ing in  the  past  six  months  is  being  put  to 
work — that  good  securities  have  not 
been  available  at  present  prices  for 
fifteen  years — 

Remember  One  Thing 

The  present  condition  is  extraordinary. 
Investors  who  have  waited  for  this  oppor- 
tunity should  be  sure  they  are  getting 
every  advantage  the  situation  aSords. 

We  counsel  conservatism  to  this  ex- 
tent. You  don't  have  to  buy  new  is- 
sues or  large  issues  while  there  are  odds 
and  ends  and  small  lots  of  exceptional 
securities  available  in  the  right  hands. 
Don't  buy  until  you  know  the  best 
your  money  will  do. 

As  an  old  and  conservative  bond-house, 
handling  only  non-speculative  ofFerings, 
we  have  done  nothing  in  the  past  six 
months  but  take  over  for  cash  small  lots  of 
attractive  securities,  the  sacrifice  of  which 
was  forced  by  the  money  stringency. 

These  embrace  first-mortgage  bonds  of 
Water,  Electric  Light,  Gas,  Railway  and 
Industrial  Companies,  at  prices  to  realize 
5}4  to  6}4'/n  per  annum  for  25  years. 

AIho  Riiliwn.v  uiul    PiililU'.rttllly  fo,  .iliort- 


■s  of  MpoMal  Interc! 


or  purpDsf  o[  liu'oii 
Tlitse  boixlB  urf  di 


UNtf'k  liivutlim'tit  mid  II  you  nru  tuirllHl  [< 

y  KiH'clul  I'liiu  of  Hi'CurllKii.  and  n  [InI  will  Ix 

ir  If  you  prefi-r,  niiTcly  write  your  ii«iiio  din 
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AN  ABSOLUTELY  SAFE 

NON-SPECULATIVE  INVESTMENT 

^  PAYINfi  6%  m^ 


In  oOcHng  lor  uile  a  limiled  amount  ol  the  capilB) 
■lock  of  Til*  Poreii  Ciiy  R»f1w»y  Co,  (tIeveiBnd'i 

Thli  stock  Is  gnsrsnleed  to  pM  6*  dWIendj— il 
par  (nOftdo  per  9ll«ri)  bccBUie 

WC  AGREE  TO  BUY  IT  BACK  FROM  VOU  AT 
PAR  AT  ANY  TIME  YOU   DESIRE  TO  SELL. 

It  U  b«tln  Ibau  ■  savlaxa  bank  because  It  pays 
SO*  more  Iptfresl  and  iron  can  get  yopt  money,  with 

wlthoDt  beloit  subjecied  to  ■  <0  day  mlhdraval  no- 
Tslur Is  bcbioT U  and  becBuse't  Is  bBi:ked  and  loi- 
Cleveland  City  Bonds,  would  you?      Mayor  Tom  "?! 


TOM   L.  JOHNSON'S  STATEMENT 

TO  THE  PEOPLE:      /-   wv 

wdgmrnl.   Ikr  i(«*  n/  Tie 
For/It  Ciiy  Rai/war  Cam- 


difftri 


I  p/li'!!  !•<•'  a«<l  lo  III'  fifaUr 


rapidly  oi  fiouiflt     Tht  ptnplr  havr  rpokm  in  no  •. 


;iPAL  TRACTION  COMPANV 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TO 

Pinl,  Pni..  THE  MUNICIPAL  TRACTION  COMPANY 
454  SUPtfllOn  B 
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Gas  and   Electric   Investments 

Netting  5  to  6^  per  Cent 


Statistics  show  an  incrc;isc  in  gas  consumpti 

100  per  ccnl.  in  ihe  last  ten  years  and  less  than 

are  in  default  on  tKeir  interest.     No  class  of 

Wdl  nuuugel  dninc  cmnpanies  show  «|U*lly 

We  ire  purliquinriy  fitted  lo  advise  in  re)(ard  t 

i^Kiuliied  in  this  fidd  for  many  yean  an* 

On  iHuesI  we  will  Kindly  hmuI  a  livt  of  FIRST 

and  GUARANTEED  PBEFERKED   STOCKS  cf  pel,  i 


the  United  States  of  nearly 
T  cent,  of  such  companiet' 
can  suipass  this  record. 


BERTRON.  STORRS  &   GRISCOM 

BANKERS 

NEW  YORK.  42  WJI  St  PHILADELPHIA.  225  Land  Tufc  Bkig. 


An  Investor's  Safeguard 
is  A  Reliable  Banking  House 


nol  Ihc  Ume, 

buying  inv«tm 
Chicago,  Ddiver  i 


The  average  investor  h; 
imdedying  conditions  of  a  I 

Our  office* 
Sin  FrinciMD  kcup  us  in 
parts  of  ttie  cuuntiy. 


ofSI00Bw:lipayliiK6%.    ICircularNo.841  A 
will  give  you  full  pirlitulars,] 

Careful  Investors  will  do  well  to  wn'(e  [or  our 

blest  ten  pnat  circular  descril'ing  /ijly  luua  oj 

MamiipJ.  Riilrond  sad  Corpo,ji,mt  Boudi. 

Stni  fa  Qrnilat  Ne.  646  A- 

il.cfer  to  any  Biiik  or  Trust  Company 

^.  H.  ROLUINS  A  SONS. 


CmCAOO.  DCNVBR.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Public  Securities 

Municipal  Boodj 
Cat  Bondi 

ElMilrlc     Boadt 

'=  A  Safe  Place  — 

$500 

At  present  low  puces  ihey  will  yield  )>ou 

A%  to  6% 

CMTHwnJcme  or  Pcj-umI  iiacrrlc  SiillclU4. 

''Why  Ike  Snail  Investor  Loses." 
H,T.HOLTZ6CO. 

M>  New  York  Uh   B4dMliif.    CHICAGO. 
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From  a  report  from  our  consul  at  Rheims,  Mr,  J.  Martin  Miller,  1 
quote  a  few  things  that  may  be  to  the  point : 

^  No  savings  account  in  the  Government  savings  banks  is  allowed  to  exceed 

•  1,500  francs.  This  does  not  apply  however,  to  the  Caisse  Nalionale  dcs  Retraites 
pour  la  Vieillesse.  When  an  account  has  reached  that  sum  the  depositor  is  given 
notice  of  the  fact  and  is  informed  that  the  money  will  be  invested  for  him  In 
Government  rentes,  non-redeemahle  bonds  bearing  3  per  cent,  interest.  If  the  depos- 
itor docs  not  respond  or  withdraw  his  money  within  three  months  after  the  date 
of  this  notice,  the  manager  of  the  bank  will  invest  the  money  in  Government  rentes 
and  hold  the  bond  subject  to  the  disposal  of  the  depositor. 

While  this  bond  is  not  redeemable  by  the  Government,  it  can  be  disposed  of  at 
any  time  to  any  bank  for  practically  what  it  cot^t,  the  market  value  varying  but 
little.  After  the  1,500  francs  are  thus  disposed  of  the  depositor  must  open  a  new 
savings  account  if  he  desires  to  continue.  This  melhod  of  investment  is  so  popu- 
lar with  the  farmers  and  peasant  class  that  23,221,660,664  Francs  or  $4,^38,780,504  in 
rentes  have  been  bought,  principally  by  the  working  people   of   France. 

There  is  another  kind  of  Government  bond,  Tamoriissable,  also  bearing  3  per 
cent,  interest,  and  is  redeemable  by  annuities,  but  the  masses  of  the  people  do  not 
understand  it  and  it  is  not  popular.  Its  lack  of  favor  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
but  3,712,260,500  francs,  or  $716,466,276  of  this  class  of  bonds  have  been  sold,  or  a 
total  of  both  kinds  of  $5,005,246,780.  The  total  debt  of  France  amounted  to  $5,878,- 
822,695,  the  figures  being  for  1905.  So  it  will  be  seen  that  the  bulk  of  the  debt  of 
France  is  represented  in  these  bonds,  held  principally  by  the  industrial  classes. 

By  this  system  we  find — 

1  That  the  people  are  taught  thrift  and  simple  domestic  economy. 

2  That  there  is  money  in  the  hands  of  the  government  at  all  times, 
because  the  people  are  not  tempted  to  hold  it  out  of  circulation  by  placing 
it  in  secret  hiding  places  for  "safe  keeping." 

I  would  call  the  attention  of  the  banker  reader  to  the  stress  laid  on 
tlie  "education  of  the  children"  in  Chapter  XXXII,  and  to  the  fact  that 
this  condition  of  the  French  financial  market,  which  Consul  Miller 
describes,  has  not  arisen  of  itself. 

Under  a  paternal  government,  such  as  that  of  France,  the  sav- 
ings can  be  handled  in  this  way — in  ours,  the  bankers  must  draw  the 
hidden  hoards  from  their  hiding  places  by  the  force  of  independent,  unof- 
ficial and  unsubsidized  education. 

It  is  this  economic  problem  of  hoarded  wealth  with  which  adver- 
tising has  chiefly  to  do,  and  for  which  today,  as  in  i86i-'65,  it  offers  the 
most  eflfective  panacea, 

I  The  bond  house  or  the  bond  department  has  two  problems:     (a) 

To  get  to  the  investor  who  has  the  money;  then,  (b)  to  create  a  desire  for 
the  particular  bonds  it  has  for  sale. 
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It  Is  Time  To  Buy  Bonds 


Good   bonds  no' 
though  it  is  practically 


'   ofier   to  inveators  the  opportunitj  of  a  life-time,  • 
npoBsible  to  buy  at  the  extreme  low  levels. 


Allowing  for  this  fact,  and  baaed  upon  our  many  years'  experience  as  In- 
veatment  Bankers,  it  ia  our  opinion  that  now  ia  the  time  to  buy  bonds,  provided 
purchasers  are  restricted  to  the  issues  of  properties  which  have  always  been  and 
still  are  under  the  supervision  and  management  of  conservative  men. 


r  Special  Bond  Circular  entitled 
:w  the  existing  situation  in  the 
ve  base  a  careful  judgment  of  the 


We  shall  be  glad  to  send  you  a  copy  of  ou 
"Investment  OppoitunitieB,"  in  which  we  revic 
financial  and  business  worlds,  and  upon  which  v 
probable  future  course  of  the  bond  market. 

This  circular  contains  tables  showing  the  recover?  in  the  prices  of  bonds 
six  months  and  one  year  after  the  panics  of  1B84,  1B93  and  1903,  and  the  high 
prices  at  which  35  well-known  railroad  bonds  sold  in  1907  and  1906,  and  the  low 
prices  of  1907.  A  copy  of  this  circular  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  person 
with  surplus  money. 


Write  for  Bond  Circular  No.  33 


Spencer  Trask  &  Co. 

Investment  Banker*, 
William  and  Pine  Streets,  New  York. 

Memberi  New  York  Slock  Exchange. 
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The  Rush  To  Buy  Bonds 

Admitting  that  the  tide  is  turned  in  the  investment  market — 
that.milIions  of  doJlars  are  seeking  investment  in  good  securities — 
that  idle  money  earning  nothing  in  the  past  six  months  is  being 
put  to  work— that  good  securities  have  not  been  available  at  pres- 
ent prices  for  fifteen  years — 

Rememher  One  Thing 

The  present  condition  is  extraordinary.  Investors  who  have 
waited  for  this  opportunity  should  be  sure  they  are  getting  every 
advantage  the  situation  affords. 

We  counsel  conservatism  to  this  extent.  You  don't  have  to  buy 
new  issues  or  large  issues  while  there  are  odds  and  ends  and  small 
lots  of  exceptional  securities  available  in  the  right  hands.  Don't 
buy  until  you  know  the  best  your  money  will  do. 

As  an  old  and  conservative  bond-house,  handling  only  non- 
speculative  offerings,  we  have  done  nothing  in  the  past  six  months 
but  take  over  for  cash  small  lots  of  attractive  securities,  the  sacri- 
fice of  which  was  forced  by  the  money  stringency. 

These  embrace  first-mortgage  bonds  of  Water,  Electric  Light, 
Gas,  Railway  and  Industrial  Companies,  at  prices  to  realize  5^  to 
6'/^  per  cent  per  annum  for  25  years. 

Also  Railway  and  Public  Utility  Co..  short-term  notes,  realizing  S  to  10 

These  and  many  olhcrs  of  special  Interest  to  men  and  women  wbo 
want  a  sound  Investment  for  purpose  ot  Income. 

These  bonds  are  now  at  the  lowest  prices  that  will  prevail  for  man; 
years  to  come.  We  make  this  statement  based  on  an  experience  of  a  life- 
time In  finance  without  tear  of  future  contradiction. 

Write  to  us  at  ouce  stating  amount  For  which  you  si^eh  Investment  and 
If  you  are  partial  to  any  special  class  of  security,  and  a  list  will  be  sent  you. 

Or  It  you  prefer,  merely  write  your  name  and  address  on  mafEln  of 
this  announcement  and  mail  to  uB  at  once. 
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REAL  ESTATE  BONDS 

Our  experience,  extending  over  a  long  period  of  jreara  and  coveting  many 
milUona  of  dollars,  has  convinced  us  that  first  mortgage  res]  estate  bonds,  con- 
aervativelj  iasned,  and  secured  by  properties  honestly  valued,  are  among  the 
■onndeat  and  most  desirable  of  all  classes  of  investment  secarities.  Jhera  ha* 
napar  frcan  a  aiitgl*  detlar  of  /oaa  on  bonJa  of  thU  character  marktttd  by  as. 


Aa  a  class,  these  bonds  present  the  following  ci 

FinL       Tha  invFitmcnt  Uthc  HmpJnl  of  all  rormi 
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Held. 


We  are  now  oBeiing  an  isaue  of  bonda,  payable  senally  in  from  one  to  five 
years,  and  secured  by  improved,  incotne-piodncing  real  estate  in  the  business 
center  of  the  City  of  Chicago.  Tbe  property  is  leased  to  a  responsible  tenant  for 
ten  years,  and  the  rentals  from  this  lease,  which  are  assigned  to  and  collected  by 
the  Trustee  for  the  additional  protection  of  the  bondholders,  are  alona  almost  suf- 
ftcient  to  pay  off  the  entire  debt,  both  principal  and  interest. 


As  these  bonds  wilt  net  the  investor  6%,  they  constitute  a 
lion  of  absolute  security  and  high  interest  return. 

Send  for  circular  No.  610  L,  containing  full  particulars. 


lusual  combi- 


Peabody,  Houghteling  &  Co. 

(ESTABLISHED  1865) 

181  LA  SALLE  STREET 
CHICAQO 

Fir.cRE  13 
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'  The  previous  chapters  on  "Reaching  Your  People"  and  "Mailing 

Lists,"  contain  principles  and  methods  of  the  greatest  import  to  the  bond 
house  starting  a  campaign  of  advertising. 

That  bonds  are  now  being  issued  in  small  denominations  is  directly 
due  to  a  merchant's  idea  of  popularizing  the  bond  as  an  investment  for 
the  small  investor. 

The  people  who  can  and  will  buy  bonds  in  small  denominations  are 
the  savers  from  all  walks  of  life — lawyers,  doctors,  ministers  of  the  gos- 
pel, school  teachers,  college  professors,  salaried  men  generally,  farmers 
and  that  large  section  of  the  people  grouped  under  the  general  title  of  the 

"well-to-do  classes." 

The  bonds  of  a  speculative  character,  the  bonds  that  are^ interesting 
to  the  market-wise  business  men,  are  handled  in  a  different  way.  Their 
value  is  governed  by  Wall  Street  conditions. 

'  The  first  class  of  investors  have  certain  salient  and  defined  charac- 

teristics and  when  a  bond  issue  has  been  handed  to  that  class  and 
absorbed,  the  result  is  a  greater  stability  of  price  for  it  than  the  bond  that 
has  been  sold  almost  entirely  to  the  market  speculator. 

This  condition  makes  the  outside  public  an  attractive  buyer  to  the 
bond  dealer  and  to  the  corporation  issuing  bonds. 

While  it  is  true  that  any  listed  bond  issue  is  constantly  fluctuating 
in  price,  and  it  is  true  that  such  fluctuations  always  have  a  greater  or  less 
influence  in  bringing  into  the  speculative  market  bonds  that  have  been 
sold  out  of  the  market,  yet  the  non-speculative  investing  public  offers  the 
most  stable  support  to  the  bonds  it  originally  absorbs. 

One  of  the  most  consistent  bond  advertisers  has  been  the  banking 
firm  of  N.  W.  Halsey  &  Co.,  New  York  and  Chicago.  They  have  been 
I>onnding  away  at  the  bond  proposition  for  some  months  and  have  devel- 
oped a  definite  style  in  appearance  and  a  characteristic  approach  that 
marks  all  of  their  advertising. 
•  Their  advertising  has  appeared  in  a  considerable  list  of  the  best  pub- 

lications and  has  been  developed  along  lines  indicating  that  they  have 
become  serious  advertisers;  i.  c,  for  results,  and  are  going  after  these 
results  in  a  business-like  fashion. 

They  have  used  such  publications  as  "Scnbner's,"  "Harper's,"  "The 
Outlook,"  "McClure's,"  "System."  "World's  Work."  "Saturday  Even- 
ing Post"  and  "Success." 
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"Corn  Belt"  Farm  Mortgages 

We  have  for  sale  First  Mortgages  secured  by  high- 
ly improved  and  productive  farms  in  the  "Corn 
Belt"  of  Illinois,  Iowa  and  Southern  Minnesota, 
which  is  conceded  to  be  the  safest  farm  loan  sec- 
tion in  the  United  States. 

Our  maximum  loans  do  not  exceed  one  half  of  the 
cash  value  of  the  land,  without  regard  to  the  im- 
provements. The  security  is  examined  by  our  own 
representatives  and  title  approved  by  our  own  at- 
torneys. This  bank  collects  the  principal  and  inter- 
est without  charge,  and  invite  correspondence  with 
banks  and  investors  regarding  these  loans. 
Our  booklet,  "Farm  Mortgages  Are  Safe  Invest- 
ments." will  be  sent  upon  request. 

Fifty  Years  of  Safe  Banking 

The  Merchants'  Loan  and  Trust  Company 

Cnpltiil  and  Surplus,  «0.50U,000 
135  Adams  Street  Chicago 
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TIK  Mcrcbams'  Loan  and  Tnut  Company 


FARM  LOAN   DEPARTMENT 


$1,500,000 

First  Mortgage  Loans 

On  ImprovedFarmsinllltnots.lowaand  Southern  Minnesota 


TERRTTOHV— We  ci 
Southern  Minnc 


Thill 


firm  toin  KCiion  id  rhe  Uiiiied  Siiici. 
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The  advert isements  (Figure  l),  of  which  I  reprint  several,  are  inter- 
esting and  educational — two  qualities  essential  to  success  in  bond  market- 
ing by  advertising, 

cur'sfaik  ^"^  '^^s  a  bank  than  the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York  carried 

AdvarttHn  (hroLigli  a  Campaign  for  an  issue  of  the  New  York  City  municipal  bonds. 

One  of  the  advertisements  is  shown  on  another  page  (Figure  2)  and  is 

offered  as  one  of  the  cleanest  and  most  effective,  in- striking  contrast  to 

the  mediocre  bond  publicity  that  has  appeared. 

The  advertisement  of  N.  W.  Halsey  &  Co.  (Figure  3),  describ- 
ing a  bond  issue  of  an  Iowa  Railway  and  Light  company,  puts  the  cart 
before  the  horse  for  an  advertisement  intended  to  appeal  to  the  outside 
public,  but  was  acceptable  to  those  who  knew  the  game. 

I  believe  that  the  outsiders  are  more  interested  in  the  prospective 
income  than  they  are  in  the  amount  of  bonds  issued.  I  believe  that  there 
are  two  entirely  different  methods  to  be  used,  therefore,  in  appealing  tr 

the  different  classes  of  possible  buyers. 

w.nu'r.oti  The  outsider  wants  talk  directed  to  income  ami  stability  and  char- 

ud  jiwani  acter ;  the  insider  wants  to  know  how  much  and  what  the  facts  and  fig- 
ures are,  and  you  may  cut  out  a  large  part  of  the  "human  interest," 
because,  as  a  professional  investor  and  trafficker  he  is  interested  in  the 
business  side  of  the  bonded  business. 

On  the  one  hand  we  have  Figures  4,  5  and  6,  appealing  more  to  the 
professional  investor,  and  on  tlie  other  hand  Figures  7,  8  and  g,  appealing 
more  to  the  outsider. 

The  advertisements  shown  on  Figure  10  are  commonplace  attempts 
to  train  with  the  more  expert  hands  guiding  such  campaigns  as  already 
have  been  mentioned,  and  show  what  should  not  be  done  in  the  prepara- 
tion and  display  of  copy. 

Til  When  a  firm  wishes  to  gel  names  of  investors  who  may  be  looking 

j5,y  for  "good  things"  in  a  panicky  market,  the  advertisement  of  Spencer 
Trask  &  Co.  (Figure  u)  is  an  excellent  example.  It  is  pitched  in  exactly 
the  right  key,  neither  blue  nor  cntlnisiastic.  It  accepts  a  condition  and 
offers  an  opportunity.  It  brought  a  large  number  of  inquiries,  so  I  am 
told,  for  the  bond  circular  mentioned. 

The  advertisement,  "The  Rush  to  Buy  Bonds,"  (Figure  12)  contains 
some  convincing  talk  well  put,  and  it  has  the  spice  of  individuality  and 
originality. 
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It  is  a  good  example  of. what  can  be  done  to  make  the  market  news 
of  the  day  the  text  for  a  strong  talk.  The  effectiveness  of  this  kind  of 
logic  gives  force  to  the  prophecy  tliat  the  commonplace  announcement, 
containing  little  but  dry  facts  and  figures  has  seen  its  day. 

It  will  have  to  give  place  to  advertising  with  information,  force  and 
directness,  like  that  shown  in  Figure  13,  "Real  Estate  Bonds"  of  Pea- 
body,  Howghteling  &  Company,  Chicago.  The  clean-cut,  direct,  simple, 
plain  reasons  why  real  estate  bonds  are  a  good  investment  make  a  strong 
appeal,  and  when  backed  up  with  a  definite  proposition,  should  have  pro- 
duced excellent  results. 

In  panicky  times,  when  the  people  are  drawing  money  out  of  savings 
banks  and  selling  speculative  securities,  frequent  distributions  of  bond- 
buying  arguments  to  the  mailing  lists  should  be  the  rule. 

I  quote  this  bond  talk  from  one  of  the  many  good  letters  from  Spen- 
cer Trask  &  Co.'s  advertising  department : 

A  Bami  Underlying  conditions  are  undoubtci!ly  sound.    Tliey  bear  no  resemblance  to 

w'l  Bosd  the  panic  year  of  1893,  save  by  contrast.  Then  the  agricultural  classes  were  but 
T«lk  little  removed  from  poverty;  to-day  the  agricultural  wealth  of  the  country  is  a 
matter  of  comment.  Farmers  have  been  prosperous  for  a  number  of  years,  and 
in  many  inatances  have  acquired  balances  in  the  banks,  or  have  become  investors. 
Tliere  is  a  notable  absence  of  over-production  in  the  industrial  world,  and  our 
manufacturing  and  mercantile  interests  have  enjoyed  years  of  increased  trade  and 
profits.  Our  money  situation  is  not  complicated  as  it  was  in  1803  by  the  free  silver 
issue,  and  instead  of  depleted  gold  reserves,  the  resources  of  the  United  States 
Treasury  are  greater  than  ever.  No  over-extension  of  railroad  building  exists,  but 
on  Ihe  contrary  the  facilities  of  the  roads  have  been  actually  inadequate  for  the 
business  of  the  country.  With  the  exception  of  an  inelastic  currency  and  n  tem- 
porary lack  of  floating  capital,  the  general  situation  is  materially  better  than  in 
any  other  panic  year,  and  moreover,  the  country  has  now  a  resisting  power  against 
widespread  disaster  which  it  has  not  had  in  former  times. 

The  greatest  single  factor  affecting  the  price  of  sound  bonds  is  the  value  of 
money,  or  the  prevailing  rate  of  interest  over  any  considerable  period  of  time. 
In  any  estimation  of  the  probable  future  course  of  bond  quotations,  it  is  conse- 
quently essential  to  remember  that  high  rates  of  interest  prevailing  in  times  of 
panic  have  been  invariably  succeeded,  after  the  panic  has  subsided,  by  a  more  or 
less  protracted  period  of  iow  interest.  This  is  largely  caused  by  the  contraction 
of  business  which  takes  place,  and  a  business  depression  is  always  an  excellent 
period  for  good  bonds.  Money  accumulates  in  the  banks,  and  the  supply  of  avail- 
able credit  exceeds  the  demands.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  money 
market  will  follow  this  law  at  the  present  lime,  and  that  within  a  few  months 
money  will  be  comparatively  cheap.  Bonds  of  demonstrated  value  will  quickly 
respond  to  the  changed  conditions  by  an  advance  in  quotations,  and,  in  fact,  are 
already   discounting  these   conditions  by   rising  prices, 

TwMty  The  bond  market  is  served  by  banks  and  trust  companies,  as  well  as 

F«  outi  j^y   individual  bond  dealers,   yet  I   venture  there   is  hardly  more  than 

twenty  per  cent,  of  the  people  who  use  banks,  and  certainly  not  more  than 

ten  per  cent,  of  these  who  handle  money,  who  know  of  any  such  service. 
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Now  and  then  in  this,  as  in  other  things,  we  see  a  glimmer  of  under- 
standing of  actual  condilions  penetrate  to  the  recesses  of  the  cave-dwell- 
ing banker  and  trust  company  manager. 

Mr.  William  Foley,  manager  of  the  Bond  Department,  Mercantile 
Tmst  Company,  St.  Louis,  once  issued  a  little  circular  in  which  he  said 
some  things  about  bonds  and  why  a  trust  company  had  them  for  sale, 
which  will  bear  repeating: 

THE   BOND   DEPARTMENT. 

As  a  matter  of  policy,  this  company  keeps  about  five  million  dollars  invested 

in  bonds.     Of  this   amount  about  two  milEions  is  invested   in   railroad   bonds,   two 

I  millions  in  securities  well  known  locally,  and  one  million  in  municipal  obligations. 

We  consider  this  policy  a  wise  one,  since  the  bonds  furnish  a  secondary 
reserve  for  our  depositors,  and  at  the  same  time  yield  the  institution  a  commcn- 

Since  the  bond,  once  marketed,  is  a  strictly  negotiable  instrument,  it  loses  all 
elements  of  a  personal  nature  and  may  be  bought,  sold  or  exchanged  without 
being  affected  by  the  relationship  between  a  bank  and  its  borrowing  customers. 
Or  to  state  the  case  more  clearly,  a  bank  or  trust  company  would  be  much  more 
willing  to  sell  bonds  to  replenish  its  reserves,  than  to  disturb  conditions  by 
restricting  or  calling  the  loans  of  its  clients.  In  purchasing  bonds,  it  is  wise  to 
buy' of  a  number  of  different  issues  to  the  end  that  there  may  be  many  markets 
for  them  in  case  their  sale  becomes  necessary  or  desirable. 

The  province  of  the  bond  department  is  primarily  to  see  that  the  bond  invest- 
ment of  the  company  is  wise  investment  The  bond  department  must  see  that  the 
five  millions  of  dollars  entrusted  to  it  bring  to  the  company  their  interest  return 
with  promptness,  certainty  and  safety.  For  this  purpose  files  of  information  in 
regard  to  public  corporations  are  maintained  in  the  deparlment,  and  every  effort  is 
made  to  keep  fully  posted  on  earnings,  physical  condition,  and  all  other  conditions 
affecting  (he  desirability  of  railroad  and  corporation  bonds,  and  likewise  any  mat- 
ters which  may  influence  the  credit  of  borrowing  municipalities. 

The  secondary  province  of  the  bond  department  is  the  buying  and  selling  of 
bonds  from  and  to  investors,  estates  and  other  institutions.  In  this  province  the 
bond  department  stands  in  two  relations  to  the  customer;  first,  that  of  counsel, 
giving  the  customer  the  benefit  of  the  information  which  it  has,  and  of  its  experi- 
ence; second,  that  ol  dealer  and  buyer;  and  in  thi,^  relationship  the  company  is 
entitled   to  the   legitimate   profit   arising   from   bMying   at  wholesale   and   selling   at 

This  department  realizes  that  its  ultimate  success  and  continued  growth 
depend  entirely  on  its  care  in  selecting  the  investments  for  the  company  and  for 
its  clients;  and  every  effort  is  made  to  render  its  transactions  satisfactory  to  its 
customers. 

The  bond  department  invites  correspondence  from  other  banks  regarding  the 
buying  and  selling  of  investment  bond^.  In  dealing  with  other  banks  or  bankers 
it  is  customary  to  allow  a  banker's  commission  on  sales  made  through  them. 
Offerings  of  municipal  bonds  are  desired  at  all  times. 

That  the  bond  department  of  the  Mercantile  Trust  Company  has  handled 
upwards  of  sixty  millions  of  bonds  within  the  last  four  years  to  the  satisfaction 
of  its  clients  leads  it  to  believe  that  the  care  and  consideration  given  to  snch 
investments  has  been  of  value  to  the  company  and  its  investment  customers. 

Lists  of  investments  which  are  owned  by  the  company  and  recommended  by 
it  will   be   sent   on   request. 
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MUNICIPAL    BONDS 

School,  City,  County  and  Drainage  Bonds,  whose  payment 
is  provided  for  by  tax   levy,   can   be  obtained   now  to 

YIELD   5%   S;?., 

The  safest  securities  known,  and  this  excellent  rate  is  made  possible 
only  by  the  wonderful  growth  and  need  of  permanent  improvements 

IN  THE  GREAT  CENTRAL  WEST 

Our  location  in  the  center  of  this  rich  territory,  lar^e  acquaintance,  national 
ctieiitaKe  and  ample  resources  enable  us  to  buy  entire  issues  of  size  at  decided 
bargains. 

We  offer  the  following  (or  any  part)  with  many  similar  issues,  at  prices 
below  actual  value : 

$100,000  fowa  County  69J  Drain  Bonds 
50,000  Missouri  County  6^  Drain  Bonds 
35,000  Arkansas  5%  School  Bonds 
SS.OOO  Missouri  5^  School  Bonds 
60,000  Tennessee  Sft  County  Bonds 
35,000  Mississippi  S«.  County  Bonds 
40.000  Various  Mississippi  School  Bonds 
50,000  Pami  Mortgage  1..oans 

Such  bonds  have  always  appealed  to  Bankers,  Tnistees  and  others  placing 
absolute  security  above  income,  and  combine  safety  with  good  interest.  They 
are  suitable  investmeuls  for  those  having  ^500  or  more. 

Now  is  Ihe  tine  to  Buy  Tax  Bonds.  ATany  other  securities,  wliile  cheap, 
are  uncertain  ;  yet  their  cheapness  has  reacted  on  the  good,  resulting  in  b^-- 
gains  like  the  above,  which  are  as  sure  as  taxes  themselves. 

Onr  record  of  18  years,  Dsay  millioas  hasdlMl,  perfsd  results,  wins 
confidence.  We  are  well-known,  reliable  Bankers,  and  can  give  you  convenient 
reference.s. 

Send  your  name  for  our  mailing  list,  and  make  re- 
quests for  full  information  and  confidential  prices 

VnLLIAH  R.  COMPTON  BOND  i   MORTGAGE  COMPANY 

1  Wwdell  BirildiB,.  MACOIf,  MISSODN 
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No  BiWw  or  Sofar 

FIRST  MORmsfFtRM  LOINS 

NotYou5Xto6X 
The  National  Citizen*  Bank 


STOCKS-^__ 


IM  UUARilllTEK  of  llH  II 
OMlHt.  WIMkH'  nar  siA 
UmttraB  mat  ban  Httntloia. 


t  SIFE  mVESTMER] 
RETURNIIIG  A  HIGH  YIELD 
FOR  k  SHORT  TIME 

We  are  offering  a  limited  num- 
ber of  Terminal  Notes  secured  by 
first  mortgage  bonds  and  guaran- 
teed by  two  important  Railroads 

To  Yield  m  Per  Cent 
I>0TTEIt.CH0A7E&PRENnCE 

Ml_Un  N.  V.  suck  Emc1i4ii(> 

BAIfEEKS 
H«ao*er  Buk  BUc^  Rev  Tort 


Good  Bonds 

4 ■iio6jion  your  money 
with  safety — if  you  know 
how  and  where  to  invest  iL 

Requires  study,  ex  peri - 


advice,  and  select  c< 


)  give 


Henry&West.Bankera 

Dcpt.  B.  Real  EBtatc  Trut  BaMlai 


Tax  Bonds 

W*  ...rn  16  tepm^iK!  istuc.  ol  School, 
iiir,Vill«ie  uikI  CoUHly  Boiid-.. 
Invnl'iiriiKfortio'.OS".  to«J  oj  »i  ,000. 
Snch  Kciirilin  viry  bin  lutte  in  v.-ilue. 

The  Great  Ceatral  West 

Biiv  iin«.    We  li»vr  ciiMo.i.er.  in  30 
tntn     Rend  oiir  Buokld  D,  "An  ArRB- 

n  ouf  mnilhii  iiil. 

WHUAM  H.  COMPTON 


J.N.Wisner&Co. 


SHANOE  BUlLDtna 

New  Orleans,  La. 


FraQtional  Lots— Stocks 

lor  cliTuE^A  l(^  iletfriUi^^iiiltlr^^hM  im  IM 
Ke>  Vuril  Slott  KathMin  vWdlni  fMm  E  toi^Illf 

J.  F.  Pierson,  Jr.,  A  Co. 


Bulletin  entitled 

"What  is  a  Bond' 

H.  T.  HOLTZ  *  CO. 
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An  Obect  Lesson  in  Sound  Finanfie 

The  Following  table  covers  a  few  of  our  Serial  Bond  Issues 

which  have  stood  ihe  test  of  time,  ind  by  reason  of  our  methods  have 

ine  periods  of  financial  strain. 

A  Serial  Bond  Issue  is  one  in  which  a  ponion  of  the  Indebtedness  is 
paid  and  cancelled  every  year,  without  the  release  of  any  portion 

it  grows  older. 

Upon  application,  we  will  send  circulars  describine  fully  any  or  all 
of  these  bond  issues,  ponions  of  which  we  own  and  offer  at  present. 

!" 

....OMSSU. 

"r' 

ThI  *k,u« 

ir«. 

Not 

VlIlM  >l 

5S6 

480 

483 
482 

480 

605 

553 

572 
589 

Apl.  15, -02 

July  22,  -02 
Nov.   1.  '02 

Miy  1,  -03 

Aug.   1,  '03. 

July  1.  -OS 

Sept.  15. -OS 
Feb.    I,  '08 
Sept.  1.  '06 

$   117.000 

75.000 
1,500.000 

155,000 

350,000 

445,000 

1,100,000 
400,000 
350,000 

$   30,000 

30.000 
625.000 

33,500 

80,000 

41.000 

140,000 
25.000 
35,000 

S  87,000 

45,000 
875.000 

121,500 

270,000 

404,000 

960,000 
375.000 
315,000 

S  217,000 

152,000 
7,726,000 

378,845 

1,100,000 

1.459,361 

2.772,739 
1,834,000 
645,480 

Fnnklin   Factory 

Deere  ft  Company 
Villey  City  Mllilni 

Zeniib   Furaice 

Calirornii-Vesiern 
Rallnud   ft 

HMig.rionCo 

The  Tellmin. 
Snver-Morien 

NorltiweBlem  Iron 

MuniclHl  Court 

Peabod^,Hoiighto1nig  &Co. 

(ESTABLISHED      ISaS) 

181  U  Salle  Street.  CHICAGO 
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*•«*  Careful  readiner    of    the    circular  shows  how  mtich  more    it    was 

0u<(llll7 

directed  to  bankers  and  large  investors  than  to  the  man  who  had  but  $500 
or  $1,000  to  invest.  This  is.  one  of  the  consistent  oversights  and  short 
sights  of  the  dycd-in-the-wool  banker.  The  inevitable  result  has  been 
to  drive  the  small  investor  into  the  arms  of  the  shyster  and  the  selfish 
grafter,  and  to  deny  the  hanker  a  greater  market  than  could  be  accom- 
plished by  Kis  own  personal  methods. 

These  methods  belong  to  a  stage  of  advertising  development  where 
faith  in  it  as  a  means  and  confidence  in  the  merit  of  the  [jerformance  have 
to  come  as  a  result  of  dearly  bought  experience. 

If  the  advertiser  knew  what  he  could  do,  he  would  do  far  differently 
and  tear  a  page  or  two  from  the  experience  of  Jay  Cooke  and  the  latter's 
war-time  successes. 

In  marketing  mortgages  a  few  houses  have  shown  unusual  aptitude 
and  success. 

"™*  One  of  the  most  successful  is  the  Merchants'  Loan  and  Trust  Com- 

Ad»rti>iD*  pany  of  Chicago.  The  advertising  generally  appears  in  a  few  high  grade 
iniblications  going  to  the  better  class,  and  are  modeled  on  the  lines  of 
Figure  14.  An  inquiry  for  a  copy  of  the  booklet,  "Farm  Mortgages  Are 
Safe  Investments,"  brings  a  booklet  (Figure  15)  with  a  layout  of  a  color 
scheme  that  would  be  more  creditable  to  a  Fiji  Islander  than  lo  a  bankr 
ing  concern,  yet  filled  with  an  argument  calculated  to  inform  the  investor 
of  the  safety  in  farm  mortgages. 

The  letter  is  short  and  very  much  to  the  point : 

Dear  Sir: 

As  per  your  request,  we  are  pleased  to  send  you  lierewith  our  booklet,  "Fartn 
Mortgages  Are  Safe  Investments." 

Wc  also  send  herewith  our  farm  loan  list  No.  15.  giving  a  tew  of  our  mortgages. 
.  Yours  very  truly, 

R  W.  Thompson, 
Manager. 
If  we  can  serve  you,  kindly  x:onimand  us. 

F.  W.  T. 

inuffBrmi  Accompanying  this  rather  indifferent  glad-to-sell-you-if-you-want- 

any  epistle  is  a  circular  as  shown  in  Figure  i6.  This  .style  of  advertising 
"hitches  up"  to  the  magazine  work  rather  well,  and  has,  it  is  said,  pro- 
duced excellent  results  for  the  amount  exjiendcd. 

Another  and  more  elaborate  method  of  advertising  is  shown  in  Fig- 
ures 17  and  18,  in  vi'hich  the  offering  is  made  in  the  shape  of  certificates 
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based  on  mortgages.  These  certificates  have  also  been  popular  because  ^ 
they  apparently  gave  even  more  security  than  mortgages  offered,  espe-  o 
cialty  to  investors  who  lived  at  a  distance  from  the  property  concerned. 

■  In  Figure  19  is  shown  a  general  style  of  investment  advertisement 
which  attempts  to  do  too  much  to  be  largely  effective.  Small  investors 
make  up  their  minds  tn  put  their  money  into  certain  kinds  of  securities, 
bonds,  mortgages,  notes  or  stocks,  hardly  ever  into  all  or  two  or  three  of 
them. 

The  advertisement  of  The  National  Citizens'  Bank,  shown  in  Figure 
20,  is  a  better  mortgage  advertisement  and  should  bring  more  effective 
results.  In  this  same  ilhistration  are  shown  other  advertisements,  all  of 
which  seem  to  have  been  prepared  under  the  same  instruction. 

A  glance  at  the  advertising  of  the  mortgage  bond  bouses  as  run  in 
190708  will  show  even  the  most  casual  observer  how  little  apparently 
there  is  to  be  said  for  the  security  and  how  bankrupt  the  invention  of 
those  who  design  the  advertising.  One  man  starts  a  style,  and  immedi- 
ately the  whole  bond  and  stock  advertising  world  follow  him  like  sheep. 
While  this  is  true  to  what  Carlyle  said  was  human  nature,  yet  it  is  child- 
ish and  absurd  none  the  less. 

Look  through  all  of  the  advertisements  reproduced  in  this  chapter, 
note  the  sameness  of  set-up  and  display,  the  mimber  of  times  the  same  set 
phrases  are  used  for  headlines  and  descriptions,  and  how  often  the  per 
cent,  sign  is  used  in  the  display. 

It  may  be  urged  that  these  things  are  what  the  people  are  looking  for, 
or  are  things  that  appeal  to  the  man  with  money. 

So  much  is  true. 

There  are  other  things  that  appeal  quite  as  much.  For  instance,  the 
advertisement  shown  in  Figure  21  is  out  of  the  rut  and  is  calculated  to 
impress  the  man  with  the  standing,  judgment  and  success  of  the  house 
that  publishes  the  statement.  Apparently  this  advertiser  is  looking  into 
the  future,  and  has  a  real,  abiding  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  advertising  as 
a  force  for  business  and  reputation  making. 

There  seems  to  be  in  general  no  real,  business-like  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  bond  sellers  to  educate  the  public  in  the  true  economy  of  bond 
buying.  This  has  been  left  to  the  magazines  carrying  a  greater  propor- 
tion of  this  advertising.  "The  World's  Work,"  "Success"  and  "Satur- 
day Evening  Post"  have  regularly  conducted  departments  for  the  discus- 
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present  prices)  are 
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Parson  Son  &"  Co. 

Concerning 
Irrigation  Bonds. 

Irrigation  bonda  are  a  compan- 
lively  new  addition  to  the  biveM- 

What  are  theyl 

Are  they  uref 
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Imgation  bondi  may  be  ixued. 
lit,  aa  a  municipal  obligation,  n- 
eared  by  direct  tax  levy  on  an  ini- 
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they   have   land    Mcunt^   badt  of 
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ure  Vou  can  ■afely  walv*  the 
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We  venture  the  aucrtlon  that 
within  a  short  time  Irrigation  booda 
will  be  ai  popular  a*  any  lecuritiea 
in   the  market,  (ind  will  aell  at  * 


n  about 
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sion  of  the  questions  of  investment.    The  last  named  publication  has  been  ' 
most  successful  in  creating  a  definite  public  interest  through  the  able 
papers  of  Mr,  Isaac  F,  Marcosson,  whose  book,  "How  to  Invest  Your 
Savings,"*  containing  the  best  of  the  first  series,  has  had  an  unusually 
large  sale. 

The  very  fact  that  these  papers  attracted  country-wide  attention,  the 
very  fact  that  the  demands  of  the  investing  public  made  necessary  the 
large  editions  of  the  book,  is  proof  beyond  dispute  of  the  soundness  of 
my  contention  that  the  people  want  light  on  the  more  simple  problems  of 
investments,  that  they  want  guidance  and  education,  that  they  are  wilting 
to  listen.  If  investment  brokers  are  not  entirely  blind  to  the  opportunity, 
handbooks,  not  conglomerations  of  figures  and  unrelated  statistics,  not 
written  in  the  jargon  of  the  market,  not  made  up  of  charts  by  which  the 
most  skillful  pilots  of  Wall  Street  guide  their  customers,  but  filled  with 
the  sane,  sensible,  simple  talk  of  the  man  who  knows,  to  the  man  who 
finds  it  difficult  to  believe  as  well  as  to  understand. 

Mr.  Marcosson's  book  could  be  taken  as  a  model  for  such  books. 

The  bond  of  today  must  yield  five  or  six  per  cent,  if  it  is  to  interest 
the  average  investor,  and  the  bonds  must  be  good  bonds. 

Since  1903  times  have  changed — prices  have  gone  up,'  cost  of  living 
increased,  and  those  who  depend  on  bonds  for  their  incomes  must  have 
more  returns. 

This  has  resulted  in  the  industrials  becoming  a  ready  seller,  also  the 
bonds  issued  on  stock  collateral  by  the  railroads,  and  it  is  these  bonds 
that  prove  so  sympathetic  with  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  stock  market.  The 
West,  where  the  electric  railway,  lighting  companies,  gas  companies  and 
water  companies,  the  new  railroad,  telephone  and  power  companies, 
have  been  springing  up  at  such  a  rapid  rate,  has  profited  the  most  by  this 
condition. 

Realty  concerns  have  hoiided  their  mortgages  and  have  sold  millions 
of  these. 

The  public,  however,  is  becoming  educated.  It  wants  to  go  to  houses 
that  make  a  specialty  of  certain  forms  of  bonds,  mortgages  or  stocks.  The 
advertiser  should  identify  himself  with  wiiatever  specialty  he  may  select. 
The  house  should  tell  the  public  the  process  by  which  it  assures  itself  of 
the  real  value  of  a  company,  its  equipment,  honesty  and  efficiency  of 
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management,  franchises,  etc.,  and  not  content  itself  to  give  the  question 
of  examination  a  sentence. 

.^ny  bond  dealer  thoroughly  understands  what  I  mean  when  I  say, 
tell  the  public  what  you  tell  the  individual.  JVhat  shall  be  told  you  know 
quite  as  well  as  I. 

'  The  newspaper  has  always  offered  an  excellent  news  field,  and  has 

been  used  principally  to  talk  to  financial  and  the  professional  investor  and 
^■"^  hardly  ever  to  the  greater  public.  Figure  22,  showing  an  advertisement 
of  Farson,  Son  &  Co.,  Chicago,  is  an  example  of  effective  investment  talk 
in  a  newspaper.  For  quick  sales,  for  offerings  of  small  lots,  or  for  a 
means  of  marketing  a  small  lot  for  a  customer,  the  newspaper  is  a  quick- 
acting  medium.  In  such  cases  use  the  paper  appealing  to  the  monicd 
class.  In  handling  an  entire  issue  in  small  denominations,  which  you 
wish  to  scatter,  use  the  middle  class  dailies  of  influence.  The  paper  of 
the  man  in  the  street  can  be  of  but  little  service  to  the  bond  dealer. 

The  personal  letter  and  the  "market  letter"  have  proven  most  effect- 
ive in  selling  bonds  and  stocks,  as  well  as  in  other  financial  work.  But 
do  not  confound  the  market  letter  with  a  personal  letter.  The  former  is 
not  a  letter  at  all.    It  is  a  circular. 

I  have  often  wondered,  when  I  received  a  mussy,  dirty,  badly 
printed  to  the  point  of  being  indecipherable  piece  of  paper,  if  the  mem- 
bers of  a  banking  house  who  issued  some  of  these  "letters"  were  really 
reading  their  own  stuff. 

I  have  before  me  some  two  hundred  "letters"  issued  by  houses  ad- 
vertising in  magazines,  and  in  some  cases  the  mimeographing  is  so  poor 
that  the  words  cannot  be  distinguished. 
•"»*  Try  to  read  one — the  market  jargon  and  the  technicalities  would 

"**"  drive  the  ordinary  farmer  who  had  a  couple  of  thousand  surplus  from 
his  crops  to  despair.  Probably  he  would  take  the  letter  to  his  banker  and 
ask  him  whether  the  bond  dealer  wanted  to  sell  or  was  warning  hhn 
against  the  bonds  mentioned.  The  banker  having  some  bonds  of  his  own, 
naturally 'offers  some  suggestions  which  may  result  in  _the  advertiser 
losing  what  might  have  been  a  sale. 

The  letters  and  descriptive  matter  of  such  concerns  as  Spencer 
Trask  &  Co.,  following  up  the  inquiry  produced  hy  their  advcrlisinjf  Is 
calculated  to-produce  the  best  rcsnhs  with  the  class  of  p?oplc  who  apjirc- 
ciate  the  value  of  good  invcslnicnts  and  who  are  already  educated  in'the 
elements  of  safe  investment. 
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On  the  other  hand,  however,  there  is  that  same  lack  of  humanity 
which  has  made  it  possible  for  otiier  concerns,  less  re|nUable  perliaps.  but 
r.-.ove  successful  from  the  point  of  advertising  returns,  to  gain  the  eye 
and  interest  of  the  man  with  the  dollar. 
'  Read  one  of  the  letters  received  from  a  l;ond  house,  as  shown  in  Fig- 

ure 23,  and  then  read  the  letter  { Figure  24)  from  another  investment  con- 
cern offering  for  public  subscription  the  stock  of  a  new  invention. 

The  former  is  one  of  the  best  letters  of  its  kind,  but  you  will  prob- 
ably admit  that  it  would  not  interest  the  same  grade  of  intelligence  as 
that  to  which  the  second  letter  would  appeal.  Vou  will  also  probably 
admit  that  the  second  letter  is  calcutate<l  to  impress  the  average  man  of 
no  particular  stock  market  or  investment  experience  with  a  desire  to 
know. 

Following  this  in  eight  days  came  another  letter,  with  enclosures, 
shown  in  Figure  25  ;  all  enclosures  were  of  the  highest  grade  of  printing, 
in  striking  contrast  to  the  manner  of  presenting  Ihe  greater  and  presum- 
ably higher  grade  proposiiions  as  shown  in  Figure  26. 

Soon  after  this  there  came  another  letter,  enclosing  some  more  "lit- 
erature" and  a  letter  that  was  more  persuasive,  as  follows: 

r  It  has  been  our  pleasure  10  wrile  you   before  regarding  the   American  Tele- 

graphonc  Company's  limited  offer  of  Stock,  but  evidently  we  have  not  given  you  a 
clear  idea  of  its  importance,  or  you  would  surely  be  already  numbered  among  its 
stockholders,  or  require  further  information. 

Perhaps  our  letters  have  omitted  some  details  which  you  would  like  to 
know.  H  so  I  shall  be  glad  to  answer  your  questions.  If  you  prefer  some  other 
line  of  investment  let  us  know  and  we  shall  tell  you  plainly  whether  or  not  we 
can  be  of  service  to  you.  We  wish  to  furnish  all  our  new  as  well  as  our  old  corre- 
spondents with  such  information  as  may  help  them  in  the  matter  of  making  invest- 
ments— large  or  small.  We  should  like  to  number  you  among  our  friends  and 
permanent  customers  and  we  cannot  hope  to  do  this  except  by  assisting  you  to 
make  profitable  investments. 

As  far  as  we  know,  there  is  nothing  now  obtainable  that  can  compare  with 
Telegraphone  Stock,  because  the  instrument  back  of  it  is  sure  lo  come  into  uni- 
versal use,  just  as  the  telegraph,  telephone  and  phonograph  did.  It  has  been  sub- 
jected to  the  most  trying  tests,  under  all  manner  of  conditions,  and  the  verdict  of 
all  users  is  that  it  has  come  to  Stay  and  will  be  indispensable  wherever  a  telephone, 
telegraph  or  phonograph  can  or  will  find  use. 

May  I  not  look  for  a  letter  from  you  by  an  early  mail?  Be  free  to  ask  any 
questions  you  have  in  mind,  either  regarding  the  Telegraphone  or  any  other 
investment  now  on  the  market.  Please  use  the  addressed  envelope  enclosed  here- 
with so  that  your  lettter  will  come  to  my  personal   attention. 

Yours  very  truly, 

President. 

With  this  letter  came  a  "reservation  card"  and  a  card  by  which  I 
could  order  a  machine  for  future  delivery.     A  circular  asked  me  if  I  had 
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arranged  for  a  machine  in  my  office  or  home  during  1907.  This  last  was 
a  clever  touch,  as  it  was  calculated  to  make  me  see  an  immediate  future 
supply  and  a  prospect  of  getting  stock  in  a  "going  concern."  Another 
circular,  "Your  Opportunity,"  had  endorsements  from  eminent  scientists, 
particidarly  well  known  to  those  who  were  readers  of  the  daily  press. 

These  promotion  corporations  always  go  to  greater  pains  to  show 
the  possible  buyer  ex  parte  proofs  of  the  character  of  their  products. 

This  will  be  answered  by,  "They  can  afford  it  because  they  get  big 
commissions,  while  the  banker  gets  very  small  ones," 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  the  banker  gets  very  small  commissions 
because  he  generally  does  so  little. 

When  H.  H.  Rogers  wanted  Thomas  W.  Lawson   to   handle  the  ^***  ^^ 
Amalgamated  deal  Lawson  got  well  paid  and  he  did  a  tremendous  work,  to  b« 
When  the  National  City  or  Morgan  or  any  of  the  other  big  banks  under- 
take to  float  an  issue  they  get  well  paid  and  dole  out  the  small  commis- 
sions to  those  who  do  not  know  how  to  do  the  work. 

Lawson  tells  us  that  he  has  paid  out  seven  or  eight  millions  of  dol- 
lars for  advertising,  simply  to  create  a  state  of  mind  in  the  American 
public.  He  has  been  the  best  advertised  man  in  the  country,  barring 
Rockefeller  or  Morgan. 

Morgan  has  the  power  with  the  people  because  he  has  been  in  print 
and  because  they  have  come  to  know  him  and  have  confidence  in  his  abil- 
ity. They  have  had  confidence  10  Lawson  only  up  to  a  certain  point, 
because  no  man,  no  people,  are  willing  to  entirely  trust  a  man  who  admit.s 
that  he  wants  to  do  right  in  order  to  "get  even." 

Many  people  believed  in  Lawson,  in  what  he  said  and  its  general 
truth,  but  they  wanted  to  make  their  own  terms  and  exact  their  own 

reprisals, 

Lawson  recently*  told  the  story  of  how  he  came  to  invest  in  the 
famous  "Lawson  Pink,"  and  he  gives  some  interesting  side  lights  on  his 
advertising  campaigns,  what  they  really  meant  and  what  he  hoped  to 
accomplish  by  them. 

Let  me  tell  you  the  real  truth  about  that  Lawson  pink  slory.     I  had  a  florist  ^  i»w»ob 
who  experimented  on  a  carnation.    One  day  he  brought  me  a  dozen  of  the  blooms,   sittr 
I  took   them   to   Mrs.   Lawson.      She   thought   them   very   pretty,   so   did    I,   so    I 
secured  all  there  were  of  them,  perhaps  a  dozen  a  week  or  so.     I  told  the  florist 
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LawHH'i  how  pleased  Mrs.  Lawson  was  with  them  and  he  named  it  the  Mrs.  Thomas  W. 
Starr  bj  Lawson  Pink.  One  day  he  came  to  me  and  said  that  a  man  named  Higginbotham, 
Lmon  from  Chicago  had  offered  live  thousand  dollars  for  the  pink.  "What,  $5,000  for  a 
pink7  Is  he  bug  house  on  flowers  or  money?"  He  explained  to  me  that  next 
year  there  would  be  fully  two  hundred  oi  the  pinks  in  bloom  and  that  they  would 
readily  bring  two  dollars  apiece.  HigEinbotham  raised  the  price  to  twenty-five 
thousand  dollars. 

Then  we  took  ofT  our  coats  and  got  busy. 

When  I  got  up  from  that  sit  down — we  always  take  off  our  coals  and  sit 
down  when  a  deal  gets  up  to  twenty  thousand  dollars,  I  paid  the  florist  thirty 
thousand  dollars  for  ihc  flower  and  agreed  to  spend  fifteen  thousand  dollars  in 
the  next  six  days  advertising  the  fact  that  I  had  paid  thirty  thousand  dollars  for 
the  pink.  He  was  to  have  a  third  interest  in  the  deal  and  I  was  to  have  two-thirds. 
I  spent  some  forty  thousand  dollars  instead  of  fifteen  thousand  dollars,  in  adver- 
tising the  pink,  directly  and  indirectly.  In  less  than  eight  months  he  handed  me 
back  my  original  capital  with  fifteen  thousand  dollars  profit,  which  was  a  fair 
percentage,  as  we  figured  it,  in  business,  and  I  gave  (he  famous  pink  back  to  him, 
and  today  it  is  probably  the  most  successful  flower  of  that  or  any  other  kind  that 
man  has  ever  commercialized. 

I  began  some  two  years  ago  advertising  in  Europe  and  In  America  simul- 
taneously, that  is,  at  the  same  time.  I  think  this  will  go  over  a  few  of  the  points 
of  these  peculiar  advertisements  that  you  read  ,in  New  York,  San  Francisco, 
Chicago,  St.  Louis,  London,  or  other  European  cities  simultaneously.  That  is, 
they  are  printed  simultaneously.  What  you  read  in  New  York  you  can  read  in 
London  on  the  same  day.  These  advertisements  are  all  about  the  market.  They 
must  be  completed,  that  is,  you  must  find  the  subject  round  it  up,  whip  it  into 
shape,  and  get  in  on  the  cable  lines  by  seven  o'clock  at  night.  This  is  because  I 
must  wait  for  the  market  to  close  at  three  o'clock,  and  it  takes  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes  or  a  half  an  hour  to  diagnose  the  market  of  today  in  order  to  predict  in 
an  infallible  way.  Of  course  you  can  predict  in  a  way  that  is  not  infallible,  but 
to  make  an  infallible  prediction  it  takes  from  half  to  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 
Then  these  advertisements  run  from  fifteen  hundred  to  five  thousand  words.  I 
have,  as  I  said  before,  spent  as  high  as  $385,000  on  a  single  batch  of  advertise- 
ments. I  have  printed  sixty-two  in  sixty-five  days,  some  of  them  costing  over 
thirty  thousand  dollars  for  a  single  day,  with  toll  fees  and  cable  fees  running 
from  twenty-five  hundred  to  three  thousand  dollars  in  a  single  day.  I  will  tell 
you  how  these  advertisements  were  started. 
Th*  Fipin  The  papers  were  full- 

I  had  been  working  them  to  the  limit  for  free  advertising.  They  were  full 
of  political  news  and  I  wanted  to  express  an  opinion  about  the  market.  The 
papers  turned  me  down.  I  said,  'Why  not  put  it  in  the  form  of  an  advertisement'' 
It  looked  good.  There  is  nothing  in  the  world,  you  know,  that  looks  so  good 
as  your  own  advertisement.  The  advertising  plan  worked  so  well  in  Boston 
that  I  tried  it  in  Chicago  and  all  over  the  country.  I  trieJ  il  in  London  and  it 
worked  all  right.    I  liked  it. 

So  you  see,  after  all,  how  little  some  advertising  men.  most  advertising  men, 
know   about  their  own   game  compared   with   those  who   don't   know.     The   other 
day  a   man  came  to  see  me.     I  think  that  man  is  with   us   tonight.      He  is   at  the 
head  of  one  of  the  greatest  advertising  firms   in  this  country. 
I*""!  •  He  said,  "Lawson,  you  are  doing  a  lot  of  adveriising." 

4d«^i*.tol|  ^  replied,  "Yes,  I  know  il." 

He  then  went  on  to  say  that  lie  had  figured  nut  that  I  must  often  Spend  on 
a  single  page  as  high  as  a  hundred  thousand  dollars.  I  told  him  to  make  it  three 
hundred  thousand.  He  then  slated  that  I  must  spend  as  high  as  a  thousand 
dollars  a  day  in  telegraph  and  cable  bills.  I  told  him  to  make  it  three  thousand. 
Hp  then  said  that  they   had  a  scheme  by  which  they  could  save   me  a  large  per- 
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centage  o[  that  expenditure  for  advertising,  telegraphing  and  cabling.    I  told  him 
I  wanted  that,  scheme  and  wanted  to  know  what  he  wanted  for  it. 

His  scheme  was  to  have  a  plate  made  of  the  page  advertisements  and  send 
them  to  the  different  newspapers  all  over  the  land  by  express. 

I  told  him  I  had  nothing  to  sell  and  that  his  scheme  would  not  do  (or  me. 

He  said,  "I  don't  understand  it  at  all." 

I  replied,  "That  is  essential  hefore  you  can  figure  on  this  problem." 

I  want  people  to  read  my  advertisements.  That  is  what  I  spend  money  for, 
not  to  sell  goods. 

London  is  slow  compared  with  cither  Boston  or  New  York.  I  cabled  over  to 
London  to  a  newspaper  and  inside  of  a  few  weeks,  what  do  you  suppose  they  were 
doing?  I  cabled  at  half-past  three  o'clock  that  an  advertisement  was  coming. 
They  ran  out  a  lot  of  posters  reading,  "Read  Lawson  on  the  market  tomorrow." 
Now  that's  going  some  for  London,  by  gum.  The  way  they  handled  the  adver- 
tisement made  the  staid,  slow-going  Britishers  sit  up  and  take  notice.  Next 
morning  the  walls  and  billboards  were  covered  with  big  posters  reading,  "I^wson 
gives  an  opinion  this  morning,"  or  something  to  that  effect. 

Now,  how  could  this  be  done  by  the  plate  scheme  sent  by  express?  It  would 
be  utterly   impossible. 

Another  illustration. 

This  little,  intricate,  peculiar  advertising  game  is  verj"  often  better  under- 
stood by  those  that  are  in  it  than  by  those  that  are  not.  One  day  a  young  man 
came  to  my  office  and  asked  me  far  a  little  of  my  time.  He  said  he  had  a  little 
story  and  that  if  1  would  only  listen  to  it  he  felt  sure  I  would  do  something  for 
him.  He  asked  for  thirty  minutes.  I  told  him  he  was  mistaken,  that  he  wanted 
from   three  to  five  hours. 

He  had  a  magazine  and  it  looked  good  to  me.  He  had  got  it  to  a  point 
where  he  was  sure  of  having  his  first  issue  of  fifteen  thousand  copies  gotten  out. 

I  said  to  him,  "What  do  you-want  of  me,  then?" 

He   replied,   "I   have   been   reading  of   your   wonderful   success — (they   always 
tell  me  of  my  wonderful  success).     He 
do  in  this  particular  case,  I  will  go  out 
success  that  you  have  had." 

I  said,  "All  right,  I  will  do  it." 

I  showed  him  what  to  do. 

At  the  end  of  the  five  hours  he  was  still  showing  me  more  of  his  magazine   , 
and  telling  me  of  his  hopes  and  all  that.  i 

I  asked  him  how  much  capital  he  had.  He  said  outside  of  the  printing  and 
other  expenses  he  would  have  about  eight  hundred  dollars  left. 

"How  much  has  your  wife  got?"  I  queried. 

"About  sixteen  hundred  dollars,"  he  replied,  "but  I  would  not  touch  ihat. 
We  have  two  young  children." 

"That's  twenty-four  hundred  dollars,  all  told,"  said  I.  "Now.  I  would  go  to 
the  bank  and  get  a  new  thousand  dollar  bill  and  stick  it  between  the  leaves  of  one 
of  the  fifty  thousand  copies  of  the  next  issue  of  your  magazine,  take  the  fourteen 
hundred  dollars  you  have  left  and  give  it  to  the  advertising  man  to  spread  the  news 
that  you  have  taken  a  thousand  dollar  bill  and  thrown  it  in  between  the  pages  of  one 
copy  of  the  issue." 

He  said,  "My  gracious,  Mr,  Lawson,  you  wouldn't  have  me  do  thai,  suppose 
it  would  not  work?" 

"Well,  you  would  be  broke,  that's  all,"   I  said,  "but  you  will   have  a  greater 
n  ever  to  begin  with." 
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1  "Did  you  ever  do  such  a  thing  yourself?"  he  asked  me  timidly. 

'  "Why,  young  man,"  said  I,  "I've  gone  home  and  rounded  up  my  family,  told 

'  them  what  I  had  in  mind,  discussed  it  with  them,  and  when  we  decided  that  I 
had  a  good  fair  chance  to  win  out  we've  staked  our  all  on  the  venture,  given  all 
we  could  raise  to  the  advertising  man,  told  him  to  do  the  best  he  could  with  it, 
and  then  sat  down  calmly  to  wait  for  the  returns."  That's  advertising,  my  friends. 
You've  got  to  back  your  faith  in  a  venture  by  liberal  advertising — stake  your  all 
if  needs  be,  and  win  or  lose.  When  they  tell  you  of  Lawson's  wonderful  success, 
they  never  say  a  word  about  the  long  nights  of  toil,  nights  when  1  have  sat  up 
on  the  point  of  a  carving  knife  as  it  were,  waiting  for  the  returns  from  my  adver- 

Well,  the  young  chap  couldn't  do  it;  couldn't  see  his  way  clear  to  taking  my 
advice.  He  did  use  the  eight  hundred  dollars.  I  have  between  thirty-five  and 
forty-five  thousand  dollars  worth  of  his  I.  O,  U.'s,  and  some  day  he'll  have  a 
magazine,  but  he  wouldn't  advertise. 

In  this  way  Lawsoii  has  forced  himself  into  prominence — made  him- 
self a  power  and  a  force  that  can  do  a  great  deal  of  harm  if  he  cannot  do 
a  great  deal  of  good,  therefore  he  must  be  reckoned  with. 

Of  course,  you  couldn't  do  such  things — you  couldn't  and  you 
wouldn't  use  the  bizarre,  hippodrome  methods  that  Lawson  can  and  has 
used. 

Watch  the  future,  my  friend,  and  you'll  see  honesty  and  fair-mind- 
edness and  square  dealing  and  self-respect,  garbed  and  in  its  right  mind, 
conducting  campaigns  in  the  open  columns  of  the  newspapers  and 
through  the  work  of  the  publicity  bureau. 

You  will  realize,  or  the  generation  that  comes  after  you  will,  that 

;  the  only  danger  to  credit  is  mi.srepresentation  and  the  hidden  lies  of  the 

financial  black-hand,  the  underground  mining  and  counter-mining  of 

those  who  do  not  want  the  public  to  know  because  that  means  failure  for 

their  little  schemes. 

But  the  public  will  know — the  corporation  that  will  not  tell  will  not 
exist — the  a<ivertising  columns  will  be  dangerous  to  misrepresentation 

because  the  lie  can  be  nailed,  expn.sed  and  the  liar  put  where  he  cannot 
'!o  hurt. 

That  h  ibc  tendency  of  ibc  times. 

Look  over  your  future. 

What  docs  it  mean  to  you? 
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ADVERTISING  SAFE  DEPOSIT  SERVICE 


'  ■"'HE  safe  deposit  vault  is  the  community  strong  box. 

That  is  the  keynote  that  should  be  sounded  in  all  its  advertising. 
and  is  the  one  with  which  to  reach  the  greater  number  of  the  people. 

There  are  three  ways  of  looking  at  the  safe  deposit  business  as  an 
advertisement  for  a  bank  or  trust  company  or  as  a  profit  producer,  or 
both. 

The  first  attitude  is  pretty  general  among  those  who  have  actively 
used  the  safe  deposit  feature  in  their  advertising. 

There  are  hundreds  of  people  who  will  not  place  their  money  in  a 
bank  who  will  be  glad  to  use  a  safe  deposit  box. 

Country  bankers  will  tell  you  this  is  true.  Farmers  will  come  in  and  ' 
rent  a  box,  place  their  money  and  papers  in  it,  come  back  again  in  a  week  j 
or  so  to  "look  around,"  count  the  money  and  see  if  things  are  all  right. 

By  and  by  that  man  takes  his  money  out  of  the  box  and  wants  to 
open  an  account,  or  he  may  want  to  buy  a  bond  or  a  mortgage  or  a  little 
stock  in  some  good  proposition  or  a  certificate.  Such  gradually  get  edu- 
cated up  to  the  use  of  a  bank,  you  know,  and  accomplish  most  when  they 
are  once  convinced  of  the  efficacy  of  anything  they  try  for  the  first  time. 

The  country  banker  has  a  few  boxes  put  in  his  safe,  or  the  small 
■  town  banker  has  a  small  vault  and  talks  safe  deposit  in  a  Hue  or  two  in 
his  advertisement,  and  if  half  or  three-quarters  of  the  boxes  are  engaged 
he  is  happy  and  never  tries  to  get  them  all  rented. 

Too  often  he  looks  on  the  safe  deposit  business  as  a  nuisance, 
because  the  farmers  always  come  in  market  day,  just  when  he  is  busiest 
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BURGLARS  know  their  business 
pretty  well.  Their  work  is  cun- 
ningly planned  before  they  do  it.  They 
make  an  advance  study  of  people  as 
well  as  premises.  Their  chosen  victims 
are  those  who  do  not  bank  their  money. 

If  you  are  risking  yoat  money  and  the 
safety  of  your  family  by  keeping  cash 
about  the  house,  change  your  ayslem  NOW. 
Don't  wait  for  your  home  to  be  invaded 
by  murderous  tbu);s  from  tbe  thievts' 
nesis  of  the  city  slums. 

THIS  BANK  is  at  your  service.  Here 
is  absolute  safety  for  your  funds 
at  not  a  penny  of  cost.  Your  money 
here  is  in  the  care  of  responsible,  bonded 
bank  officers,  and  every  dollar  of  it  is 
insured  against  loss  by  fire  and  burglary. 


;  company  will  insure  your 
money  in  your  house,  but  the  best  and 
strongest  companies  are  glad  to  insure 
your  money  in  bank.  We  pay  insurance 
companies  for  this  protection  of  your 
funds  while  in  our  care. 

The  Pennington  County  Bank 

Of    RAPID   CIIY,    S.  D. 
WITH  RESOURCES  OF  OVER  SIX 
HUNDRED  THOIISAIND   DOLLARS 
respectfully   solicits   your   business 


UNDER    STATE   SUPERVISION 

Figure  1 
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with  depositors  and  business  men,  and  he  has  to  wait  on  a  man  with  a 
two-dollar-a-year  safe  deposit  box  just  as  carefully  as  he  does  the  man 
whose  discount  may  mean  twenty  dollars. 

Of  course,  that  banker  has  no  business  to  be  in  the  banking  business, 
but  if  we  stopped  to  criticise  and  correct  only  those  who  were  bom  bank- 
ers we  would  not  be  kept  busy  and  the  world  would  not  know  much  that 
it  has  learned  from  observation. 

The  country  banker  can  offer  safety  that  is  a  very  real  thing  in  this  a  Tmy  Ka*i 
day  of  the  yeggman  and  the  large  stretches  of  practically  unprotected  g^^  " 
farm  country. 

The  copy  must  deal  with  conditions  as  they  are.  You  can't  be  over- 
nice  and  quiet  in  your  methods.  Figure  I  is  a  case  in  point.  That  is  an 
advertisement  calculated  to  make  some  good  housewives  nervous  and 
some  farmers  and  suburbanites  sit  up  and  think  for  a  space. 

That  is  just  what  it  is  intended  to  do,  and  burglary  and  thieving  are 
not  social  pastimes  or  parlor  subjects  of  conversation,  but  they  are  very 
real  every-day  subjects  of  thought;  they  are  matters  over  which  society 
endeavors  to  exercise  the  most  severe  control;  yet  the  burglar  and  thief 
ply  their  trade  and  the  growth  of  crime  keeps  pace  with  the  growth  and 
-wealth  of  society. 

The  things  a  man  will  fight  for  and  die  for  are  life  and  property  and 
liberty.  As  a  nation  we  are  unusually  indifferent  to  the  safety  of  all 
these  things.  We  lose  more  lives  by  the  negligence  of  our  fellow  men 
than  any  other  civilized  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  We  place  fewer 
safeguards  about  our  lives  as  a  class  than  any  other  nation. 

We  will  kill  ourselves  to  gain  property;  we  will  fight  to  gain  wealth,  f".  v»  »• 
many  times  sacrificing  our  dearest  emotions  and  sweetest  ideals  in  the  " 
struggle,  and  when  it  is  obtained  we  will  leave  it  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
the  lawyer,  and  the  tangled  skein  of  our  activities  to  the  wit  of  the  courts. 
We  have  more  law  suits  involving  property  than  any  other  two  nation? 
extant,  and  we  support  more  courts  and  more  lawyers  than  any  other 
90,000,000  of  people. 

Our  liberty  we  will  talk  about,  resolute  about,  write  about,  and  take 
up  our  arms  for,  but  we  will  not  take  the  chance  of  losing  a  little  time  and 
money  that  we  may  protect  it  at  the  polls,  because  we  cynically  believe 
that  "it  will  dp  no  good." 

We  permit  the  ignorant  political  freebooter  to  govern  us.  These 
are  facts  not  new  to  you  or  me,  but  stated  here  to  show  how  deeply 
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The  highest  develop- 

Safes with  double  locks- 

ment  of  safeguards  for 

the  use  of  executors 
and  trustees 

This  Company  does 

This  Company  does 

Sate  deposit  only 

Mercantile  Safe 

MercantUe  Safe 

Deposit  Vaults 

Deposit  Vaults 

120  Broadway 

Safes  $5  to  $800  a  year 

Safes  $S  to  $800  a  year 

Wifli  37  years*  ezpei^ 

The  most  complete 

ience  and   new   vaults 

we  provide  a  superior 

or  destruction  of 

quality  of  service 

valuable  property 

Mercantile  Safe 

Mercantile  Safe 

Deposit  Vaults 

Depoat  Vaults 

120  Broadway 

Safes  $5  to  $800  a  year 

Safes  $5  to  $800  a  year 

Safe  deposit  is  the  best 

Modern  vaults  of  the 

means  to  safeguard 

best  construction 

valuables 

constantly  guarded 

This  Company  does 

This  Company  does 

safe  deposit  only 

safe  deposit  only 

Mercantile  Safe 

MercantUe  Safe 

Deposit  Vairits 

Deposit  Vaults 

120  Broadway 

120  Broadway 

Safes  $5  to  $800  a  year 

Sates  $5  lo  $800  a  year 
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Double-Key  Safe  Deposit 
Boxes 

The  American  National's  Armor 
Plate  Safe  Deposit  Vault  affords 
absolute  aecurity.  All  boiea 
opeaed  by  the  double  key  sys- 
tem—the bank's  key  and  the 
customer's  key. 

This  vault  is  flra  and  burglar 
proof.      Boxes    $5.00    per    year. 


every  report  of  a  burglary,  should  bring  home  to  you  the 
necessity  of  keeping  your  papers,  jewelry  and  other  valu- 
ables in  a  Safe  Deposit  Box  in  the  Fire-Proof  Armor  Plate 
Vault  of  the 

American  National  Banic 
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ingrained  in  our  national  character  is  the  indifference  to  protection  of 
property  in  the  individual  sense. 

The  work  of  regeneration  is  going  on,  and  some  of  the  things  the 
moral  wave  of  better  thinking  and  a  better  reaUzation  will  do  are  to 
make  people  stop  and  consider.  Especially  are  these  things  true  of  the 
newer  communities,  but  as  life  settles  into  definite  grooves  and  the  busi- 
ness of  living  becomes  a  more  serious  and  strenuous  struggle  men,  of 
course,  commence  to  consider  the  trifles  and  give  more  care  to  their  sel- 
fish interests  of  the  day  at  hand. 

Another  method  of  scaring  the  customer  into  patronage  is  shown  in  ab  Exuspia 
Figure  2,  which  was  used  in  the  shape  of  a  card  folder  and  sent  out  under  ^^^ 
a  one-cent  stamp  to  a  list  of  householders  and  small  business  houses  after 
the  fire  and  the  burglary. 

It  always  pays  to  get  a  photo  of  the  ruins  of  any  big  fire  where  the 
property  loss  was  large  and  to  see  that  your  possible  customers  are  given 
a  look  at  the  ruins.  Reading  notices  in  the  papers  can  be  obtained  to 
draw  comparisons  between  the  safe  deposit  vaults  and  the  flimsy  "fire- 
proofs"  sold  to  the  average  business  house.  Wherever  newspapers  men- 
tion burglaries  and  rifled  "safes"  reproduce  the  clippings  in  your  book- 
lets, back  of  your  letterheads,  on  folders. 

The  series,  of  which  I  show  but  six,  in  Figure  3,  issued  by  the  Mer- 
cantile Safe  Deposit  Company  of  New  York,  was  used  in  several  dailies, 
given  special  position  and  produced  results. 

In  passing  I  wish  to  call  attention  to'  the  bold,  plain,  strong  face  of 
type  and  solid  display.    There  is  something  suggestive  in  them. 

The  American  National  Bank  of  Indianapolis  uses  a  series  of  adver- 
tisements in  the  dailies  (Figure  4)  that  have  some  rather  striking 
features;  the  space  used  is  small,  yet  the  constant  change  of  ruling,  the 
use  of  the  picture  of  the  bank  building  and  the  trade-mark,  give  each 
one  an  individuality. 

The  arguments  are  one-point  and  tersely  worded  in  the  form  of 
splinters  hard  to  forget  or  for  one  to  remain  indifTerent  to  them. 

The  higher  grade  of  trade,  however,  is  appealed  to  by  the  circular  xn  B.tiar 
letter  and  the  prettily  printed,  folder  or  booklet.     Figures  5,  6  and  ir  ^^^ 
show  how  a  trust  company  printed  a  booklet  and  illustrated  well  written 
copy  to  attract  and  hold  those  who  could  be  expected  to  want  a  safe  place 
to  place  valuables  while  on  vacation  and  pleasure  trips  to  Europe  or 
other  distant  points,  and  how  another  used  a  circular  letter. 
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Numbers  of  people  do  not  know  that  some  safe  deposit  companies 
are  prepared  to  store  bulky  articles  such  as  trunks,  silver,  paintings,  statu- 
l  ary,  etc.  It  should  be  remembered  that  business  men  do  not  own  all  the 
valuable  things  that  may  be  stolen.  Some  women,  who  have  lawyers  or 
confidential  advisors  in  matters  of  business,  have  an  almost  incomprehen- 
sible ignorance  of  the  existence  of  such  conveniences.  Figure  7  shows 
what  can  be  done  by  companies  having  banking  connections.  In  a  city 
like  Washington,  where  the  population  is  floating,  and  so  many  of  its 
wealthiest  class  come  and  go,  birds  of  passage,  between  session  and  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  this  kind  of  storage  and  safety  deposit  is  especially 
remunerative.  This  same  company  uses  newspaper  space  with  very  tell- 
ing effect.    Some  of  the  copy  and  style  are  shown  in  Figure  8. 

When  the  new  vaults  are  opened  there  is  your  chance  to  get  a  good 
write-up  in  the  newspapers. 

There  is  always  something  fascinating  about  the  burglar  and  thief  , 
and  his  ways,  and  in  the  methods  taken  to  forestall  him.  Rarely,  how- 
ever, are  the  stories  printed  readable  because  they  are  written  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  manufacturer,  who  is  more  interested  in  describing  the 
mechanical  wonders  of  his  vaults  than  he  is  in  telling  of  the  reasons  why 
the  vaults  can  withstand  the  skilled  cracksmen ;  or  in  telling  of  the  great 
convenience  offered  the  public  with  something  to  lose. 

In  Figure  9  is  shown  the  style  of  advertising  that  is  too  generally 
used.  This  particular  vault  had  some  of  the  most  interesting  things  to  be 
told  about  it — but  read  the  advertisement.  Every  one  of  the  features  of 
service  should  have  been  made  a  special  feature  of  an  advertisement  by 
itself.  The  booklet  referred  to  in  the  advertisement  was  a  very  creditable 
piece  of  printing,  and  the  description  of  the  many  ingenious  and  clever 
safeguards  and  special  features  was  most  convincing.     (Figure  10.) 

The  cards  shown  in  the  illustration  were  enclosed  with  the  booklet 

sent  to  a  selected  list  at  the  time  the  vault  opened  for  business  and  proved 
very  effective. 

'  Throughout,  alt  the  safe  deposit  advertising  there  is  a  noticeable 

lack  of  that  personal  appeal  and  understanding  of  human  nature  whicii 
makes  considerable  of  the  better  class  of  financial  advertising  attractive 
and  interesting. 

I  recently  saw  a  piece  of  safe  deposit  advertising,  however,  tliat 
seemed  to  be  a  distinct  advance  in  this  respect.  It  came  from  the  Colum- 
bia Savings  and  Trust  Company,  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  while  not  all  that 
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1 140 1 5th  St.  N.W..  Wuhiit(lan,  D.  C. 


Furs,  Rugs,  Curtains, 
Uniforms,  Clothing 


If  properly  cared  frir  the-  life  ami 
bcaiily  iif  furs,  runs,  tic,  eaii  bu 
prcptrvi-dfuru  liMlme.  DryColil 
Sloraije  prulctls  frum  moth,  pre- 

uf  furs  and  llit  o>l.trs  .if  fahrics. 

PROTECTION  FROIH 
MOTH,  THEFT.  FIRE, 
DUST  AND  WRINKLE 


$7,825,744.00 


Abwlutc  Safely   for  Depa.it 


American.  Security  anb  Orust  (To. 
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This  car6^when  sccompanied  by  $  / ^^J^  ^  ^^1]  entitle 
.^ '  person  whose  name  appean  above  to  the  use  of  one  of 
our   modem    Safe    Deoosit    Boxes    in    our    Fire    Proof    Vaults, 

for  the  terni  Qi—f^L months  from  this  date,  if  presented 

not  later  rh,n  l%g^/C  /fo^ 

We  have  but  a  limited  number  of  boxes  for  rent,  and 
we  take  this  means  to  offer  our  friends  the  first  opportunity  of 
renting  one  for  a  nominal  sum. 

PEOPLE'S    SAVINGS    BANK 

Nevada      •      •      Iowa 
Nn  ///  Not  Transferable 


Figure  8-B 
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better  printing  might  have  made  of  it,  the  story  was  much  above  the 
average.     It  reads : 

Since  lirst  the  great  problem,  to  have  and  to  hold,  was  propounded  lo  man-  Csiambiu 
kind,   there   has   been   a   relentless   struggle   to   possess   and   a   ceaseless   battle   to    COhls)  Tra 
retain.     This  warfare  has  existed  for  untold  centuries  as  long  as  man  moves  and    Compmnr 
has  his  being.     To  the  solution  of  the  latter  part  of  this  problem  and  as  the  result 
of  years  of  thought  and  concentration  we  have  the  present   Safe   Deposit   System. 

The  modem  Safe  Deposit  Vault  is  the  result  of  evolution  beginning  coincident 
with  the  creation  of  property  rights,  when  prehistoric  man  first  found  that  a  cer- 
tain club,  stone,  herb  or  thing  had  soiiie  virtue  or  value  lo  him  he  annexed  the 
same  to  his  person  or  state,  thus  creating  a  property  right  lo  the  thing.  As  the 
value  of  the  thing  itself  became  known  and  was  in  turn  appreciated  by  others, 
then  the  desire  to  maintain  inviolate,  as  his  very  own,  became  more  and  more 
insistent  within  him.  To  accomplish  this,  things  of  value  were  hidden  away  in 
secret  places,  a  hollow  tree,  or  a  cleft  in  a  rock,  secretly  and  zealously  guarded, 
and  from   this  beginning  might   be   traced   the   modern   Safe  Deposit  System. 

As  centuries  passed  improvements  for  safe  keeping  kept  pace  with  the 
advancement  of  civilization.  In  ancient  Egypt  the  pyramids  aflorded  security  for 
those  of  royal  blood.  Others  burrowed  in  the  earth  or  hid  in  secret  recesses,  in 
castles  strong,  the  fruits  of  conquest,  for  might  still  rules  the  world. 

In  the  days  when  Rome  was  in  the  zenith  of  her  power  the  plan  co-operative 
protection  was  first  evolved.  In  strong  chests  stored  in  buildings  guarded  by  a 
selected  soldiery,  was  afforded  protection  as  against  the  Romans  themselves,  but, 
alas,  in  an  evil  hour,  to  them,  an  invading  army  from  the  far  North,  all  powerful 
and  all  conquering,  sweeping  everything  before  them,  sacked  Rome,  and  retired 
with  the  treasurers  that  were  centered  there.  -Thus  the  march  of  civilization  was 
.retarded  and  a  blow  dealt  the  co-operative  treasure  vaults  from  which  it  took 
centuries  to  recover.  Many  plans  were  adopted  in  the  interim.  Recourse  was 
had  to  witch-craft  and  sorcery,  but  only  to  find  that  some  one  bent  upon  securing 
wealth  without  honest  labor  feared  neither  witches,  curses,  or  law.  The  first 
decisive  upward  step  was  the  strong  bo.t  of  the  earlier  period  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  itself  a  surviving  remnant  of  the  Roman  idea  and  quickly  followed  by  the 
iron  safe.  In  all  these  things  the  cupidity  of  man  and  his  greed  to  acquire  dishon- 
estly has  always  more  than  kept  pace  with  the  abihty  of  safeguards. 

Until  the  present  day.  when  a  revival,  in  a  measure,  of  the  Roman  co-opera- 
tive plan,  coupled  with  the  inventive  genius  o\  modern  civilization  has  produced 
the  drill  proof,  chrome  steel,  fire,  mob,  and  burglar  proof  safe  deposit  vault  of  the 
Columbus  Savings  &  Trust  Company,  it  is  a  long  stretch  from  the  skin- 
clothed  biped  prehistoric  man.  to  the  present  age,  but  a  comparison  of  the  primi- 
tive methods  of  our  immediate  ancestors  »:ilh  modern  equipment  of  the  Safe 
Deposit  Department  of  the  Columbus  Savings  &  Trust  Company  is  equally 
amazing.  It  is  truly  difficult  to  comprehend  and  appreciate  the  wonderful  strides 
in  safe-keeping  devices  produced  in  recent  years. 

Our  vaults  are  the  best  in  equipment  and  convenience,  the  highest  type  that 
modern  ingenuity  has  yet  devised.  As  an  additional  precaution  they  are  guarded 
day   and   night. 

These  vaults  are  located  in  the  ma^niticent  new  edifice  erected  by  the  Colum- 
bus Savings  &  Trust  Company  at  the  corner  of.  High  and  Long  Streets,  Columbus, 
O.  This  structure,  twelve  stories  in  height,  of  the  most  modern  fire-proof  con- 
struction contains  the  banking  room  of  the  company,  said  to  he  among  the  first 
in  the  country,  and  three  hundred  and  forty-nine  offices. 

Every  safe  deposit  patron  carries  his  own  key  and  keeps  his  own  counsel. 
As  an  additional  precaution,  he  cannot  open  the  safe  which  contains  his  safe 
deposit  box   until  first  the  master  key.   in  the  hands  ot  an  attendant,  releases  the 
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primary  lock;  entrance  to  the  vault  can  only  be  had  in  company  with  an  attend-   B»f«  D 
ant;  none  but  safe  renters  are  allowed  in  the  vault  room  and  only  one  at  a  time   *»* 
in  the  vault.     There  are  no  duplicate  keys,  and  no  one  but  the  actual  renter  or  his 
legally  appointed  deputy  has  access  to   his   sale. 

It  is  a  mistaken  idea  to  suppose  that  it  is  only  the  wealthy  who  need  the 
protection  afforded  by  a  safe  deposit  department  People  of  moderate  means  are 
less  able  to  a£Eord  the  loss  of  valuables,  than  those  of  larger  fortune.  Insurance 
papers,  deeds,  mortgages,  pension  papers — anything  that  would  cause  serious 
inconvenience,  to  say  nothing  of  financial  loss,  if  it  were  destroyed— should  be 
placed  in  safe  deposit. 

Few  people  appreciate  the  value  and  importance  o(  their  insurance  policies. 
A  lost  life  insurance  policy  may  be  duplicated  but  only  after  considerable  trouble 
and  at  possible  heavy  expense.  A  prominent  life  insurance  agent  writes  as  follows; 

'Insurance  companies  have  considerable  trouble  through  carelessness  of  their 
policy-holders  in  beeping  their  policies  in  insecure  places,  where  they  are  liable 
to  be  destroyed  by  fire,  lost  or  misplaced.  When  duplicates  of  these  policies  are 
demanded  people  are  astonished  to  learn  that  they  must  go  to  the  expense  of 
advertising  tor  a  long  period  in  the  newspapers  for  the  lost  pohcy,  and  if  not 
found  are  then  compelled  to  execute  a  bond  in  double  the  amount  of  the  (ace  of 
the  policy  before  they  can  get  a  duplicate  issued.' 

It  is  far  better  to  be  safe  than  sorry.  A  safe  deposit  box  is. the  best  place 
to  keep  securely  valuable  papers,  jewels  and  the  like.  A  safe  at  your  home  or  at 
the  ofHce  is  a  standing  invitation  to  the  burglar.  Carefully  collected  statistics 
show  that  60  per  cent  of  the  portable  "fire-proof"  safes  in  Chicago,  Boston,  Port- 
land and  Baltimore  fires,  and  the  San  Francisco  disaster,  were  a  total  loss, 
together  with  their  contents,  but  not  a  single  Safe  Deposit  Vault  was  seriously 
injured.  In  the  Baltimore  fire  in  1904  only  a  very  small  number  of  these  safes 
survived.  Many  appeared  in  most  excellent  condition  only  to  find  the  contents 
completely  destroyed. 

One  lesson  of  this  great  fire  is  to  show  how  to  take  care  of  valuable  papers 
and  simitar '  articles  of  property.  There  were  many  papers  and  valuables  stored 
in  the  vaults  of  the  difTerent  trust  companies,  in  the  burned  district  of  Baltimore 
and  San  Francisco,  but  not  a  single  one  was  lost. 

Indifference  lo  a  vital  necessity  cannot  be  excused  on  the  plea  of  economy; 
when  absolute  protection  against  fire  or  loss  by  robbery  may  be  secured  at  the 
small  cost  of  a  few  dollars  per  year. 

We  rent  private  safes  at  three  dollars  per  year,  larger  ones  at  corresponding 

When  this  security  can  be  had  for  less  than  one  cent  a  day  it  is  the  height 
of  folly  to  carry  your  own  risk. 

A  Safe  Deposit  Box  is  the  cheapest  insurance  in  the  world. 

Our  safe  deposit  vault  is  the  largest  and  strongest  in  Central  Ohio.  The 
vault  is  of  the  most  modern  type  and  conslniction;  built  of  chrome  sleel,  it  is 
drill-proof,  air  and  water  tight,  fire  and  burglar  proof,  guarded  day  and  night. 

The  remarkable  part  of  this  booklet  lies  in  the  last  paragraph,  which 
is  the  only  part  devoted  to  a  description  of  the  vault  itself. 

There  is  material  for  a  number  of  folders,  newspaper  talks  and  a 
newspaper  special  article  in  this  booklet. 

Now  and  then  there  are  clever  schemes  evolved  to  start  people  to 
using  the  safeguard  deposit  boxes  and  vaults.- 
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0*"  I  referred  in  another  part  to  the  trust  company  that  sent  out  thou- 

sands of  tin  boxes  of  a  size  to  hold  the  regulation  insurance  policies,  to  a 
list  of  business  men,  home  owners  and  prominent  people. 

These  tin  boxes  were  the  long,  narrow,  flat  boxes  you  know.  The 
boxes  were  distributed  by  the  delivery  companies  of  the  city,  and  each 
one  contained  a  little  note  that  said  the  box  was  free,  what  it  was  intended 
to  be  used  for,  and  offering  to  take  care  of  it  and  any  papers,  policies  the 
recipient  might  want  to  place  in  it,  for  $  i  a  year. 

It  brought  a  large  number  of  new  customers  and  it  created  a  lot  of 
new  business,  which  is  the  true  test  of  good  advertising. 

After  the  distribution  the  company  then  took  the  testimonials  from 
life,  fire  and  accident  insurance  agencies,  testifying  to  the  value  of  the 
idea  and  how  important  it  was  to  be  protected,  printed  them  in  a  booklet 
and  gave  it  generous  distribution,  offering  to  give  a  tin  box  to  any  one 
who  wished  to  use  one  for  the  purpose. 

s.  B.  cnuisk.  The  little  banker  frequently  can  use  the  device  of  Mr.  H.  B.  Crad- 

""t^  dick,-  Cashier  of  People's  Savings  Bank,  Nevada,  Iowa,  who  sent  out 
the  card  shown  in  Figure  8B,  and  says : 

I  made  up  a  mailing  list  of  about  two  hundred  from  my  ledger  and  certificate 
register  of  people  doing  business  with  our  bank,  and  tlierefore  the  ones  1  might 
reasonably  expect  to  interest  in  tbe  proposition. 

Out  of  the  first  list,  I  rented  about  fitty-iive  within  two  weeks.  At  intervals 
since,  I  have  mailed  out  other  cards  to  other  selected  lists  in  about  a  like  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  boxes  remaining,  until,  at  this  time,  I  have  but  a  very  few 
left. 

I  consider  that  this  plan  has  been  more  effective  than  a  space  ad  in  the  news- 
paper and  the  results  have  been  immediate,  and  I  have  rented  my  boxes  to  our 
own  patrons. 

f  have  also  learned  that  the  public  must  be  educated  to  tlie  use  of  a  safe 
deposit  box  in  the  same  manner  that  they  must  be  urged  to  open  a  bank  account. 
The  card  gives  them  an  excuse  to  make  an  imiuiry,  which  affords  us  an  oppor- 
tunity to  explain  all  the  advantages  o(  having  a  place  to  keep  their  valuable 
papers. 

It  may  be  that  some  of  your  readers  who  have  some  empty  boxes  on  hand 
can  make  use  of  the  suggestion. 

Mr.  Craddick  hits  the  nail  on  the  head  when  he  makes  the  discovery 
that  people  must  be  educated  to  use  safe  deposit  boxes  and  safety  storage, 
just  the  same  as  they  must  be  educated  to  use  the  bank  and  the  trust  com- 
pany. 
ibu-ocd*T  The  Carnegie  Safe  Deposit  Company,  New  York  City,  early  in  1908 

Tkii  T»  introduced  a  new  wrinkle  in  mail  order  business — the  safe-deposit-by- 
mail  idea.    The  advertising  has  been  appearing  in  all  the  leading  monthly 
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and  weekly  magazines.  The  argument  is  attractive:  the  idea  founded 
on  a  knowledge  of  human  nature.  It  should  be  a  success.  It  will  prob- 
ably take  time,  however,  to  get  people  to  believe  in  it. 

The  private  papers,  such  as  wills,  papers  of  great  personal  interest  ^^''"v 
and  value,  and  some  kinds  of  business  papers  are  the  character  of  docu- 
ments that  the  average  man  cares  little  about  having  near  him  where 
many  may  see  them. 

Most  of  us  have  secrets. 

This  plan  of  a  distant  hiding  place  is  appealing. 

Many  of  us  have  no  good  place,  guaranteed  against  fire,  dampness, 
burglary  and  other  things  of  the  sort — wherein  to  put  our  great  or  little 
Hiings  of  value. 

To  such  the  idea  appeals. 

The  booklet  of  course  is  an  obvious  method,  and  Figure  12  shows  a 
booklet  well  printed  and  furnishing  the  usual  stock  arguments.  The 
advertisements  appearing  in  the  magazines  have  not  been  very  remark- 
able, either  in  design  or  wording.  The  advertisements  shown  in  Figure" 
13,  are  good,  straight-forward  announcements. 

Figure  14  shows  how  the  manager  seized  a  calamity  like  a  fire  to  w^t  ^ 
bring  home  to  his  list  of  prospects  the  danger  of  keeping  valuable  papers  xa„ 
in  the  house. 

After  following  Up  the  prospect  for  some  time  the  manager  sent  the 
letter  shown  in  figure  15.  There  is  an  attempt  to  make  a  personal  appeal 
which  is  a  curious  mixture  of  two  points  of  view. 

I  submit,  in  answer  to  the  questions 

1.  Apparently  I  do  not  see  anything  in  the  argument  or  I  should 
engage  a  box  in  the  safe  deposit  vaults. 

2.  Apparently  I  see  nothing  in  the  safe-deposit-by-mail  idea — as  I 
have  not  acted. 

3.  Being  a  layman  I  hesitate  to  teach  you  your  job. 

The  thing  I  am  interested  in — What  and  how  do  you  protect  and 
help  me? 

That  is  the  thing  I  want  to  know.  Ask  me  the  questions  that  will 
bring  out  how  you  can  do  that — but  do  not  ask  me  why  you  haven't  done 
what  you  set  out  to  do. 
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IN  TIMES  OF  PANIC:  A  FEW  WORDS  IN  CONCLUSION 


ANY  BANKER  who  went  through  the  money  stringency  of 
1907-08  and  did  not  come  out  of  it  with  a  higher  opinion  of  the 
power  of  printers'  ink,  no  matter  what  his  individual  experience,  has 
little  brains  or  is  lacking  in  the  comprehension  of  a  Hottentot. 

If  he  saw  anything,  understood  anything,  he  saw  and  understood 
that  the  press  of  the  country  had  rallied  to  the  support  of  the  banks,  and 
had  stemmed  that  tide  of  ignorant  fear  which  threatened  to  engulf  busi- 
ness. 

But  that  great  task  was  not  accomplished  by  a  mere  happen-chancc 

of  fate. 

„  It  wasn't  Mr.  Morgan  and  his  coterie  of  bankers  who  did  it  all. 

Mr.  Matfu  ° 

n  All  It  wasn't  Mr.  Morgan  who  quieted  the  man  in  the  street  and  pre- 

vented him  from  asking  for  his  money. 

It  was  the  new^)apers  of\the  country. 

They  did  it,  and  they  gave  effect  to  the  yeoman  work  that  group  of 
financiers  were  doing  by  centering  men's  minds  on  the  truth  of  the  situa- 
tion. 

They  never  let  up  on  that. 

The  great  Goethe  said  truly,  "Truth  must  be  repeated  over  and  over 
again,  because  error  is  practiced  not  by  individuals,  but  by  the  masses." 

Refer  lo  my  paragraphs  on  the  crowd  in  a  former  chapter  for  a  dis- 
cussion of  this  point. 

The  masses  are  the  fearfully  potential  power  in  this  country  and  the 
power  before  which  the  banker  is  ab.sohitcjy  helpless,  if  he  continues  to 
practice  his  attitude  of  aloofness  towards  the  prei^s. 
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The  recent  panic  promised  a  long  siege,  but  in  reality  it  lasted  about 
thirty  days,  because  the  bankers  and  the  newspapers  got  together. 

That  was  the  good  that  came  o£  the  ill  wind.  It  has  done  thousands 
of  bankers  inestimable  good,  and  has  opened  the  eyes  of  some  newspaper 
editors  to  the  fact  that  a  banker  had  something  else  to  do  than  to  make  a ' 
profit  on  other  people's  money. 

The  newspapers  were  let  into  the  inner  secrets  of  the  financial  lead-  vanpipm 
ers,  were  told  the  tntth  about  the  money  situation,  and  then  were  told  if  ^*"  ^*** 
they  printed  scare  heads  about  failures,  made  foolish  speculations    and 
"shrewd  prophecies"  about  the  worse  things  coming,  they  could  rest 
assured  that  New  York  would  have  one  of  the  worst  money  panics  it  had 
had  for  a  generation. 

On  tlie  other  hand,  they  were  told  if  the  newspapers  would  co-op- 
erate, by  being  optimistic  and  cheerful,  and  take  a  sane,  sensible  view  of 
the  facts  of  the  case,  the  confidence  of  the  people  would  be  restored  and 
the  issue  would  be  fought  to  a  quick  success. 

There  are  always  a  thousand  tongues  to  herald  a  failure,  but  success 
is  taken  as  a  matter  of  course. 

There  are  individuals  who  like  to  pose  as  wise  oracles — foretell 
things  after  they  have  happened,  or  to  fly  like  carrion  vultures  to  a  corpse, 
crying  their  find  that  the  world  may  join  in. 

So  in  October,  1907,  New  York's  vultures  blackened  the  sky  with 
their  flight  and  filled  the  air  with  their  din.  The  result  was  inevitable — 
the  masses,  individually  knowing  things  were  not  unsafe,  but  with  the 
fear  of  what  might  be  in  their  hearts,  stormed  the  doors  of  a  few  of  the 
largest  concerns  in  the  city.  The  group  of  men  back  of  the  largest  insti- 
tution was  not  strong  enough,  and  their  offering  of  a  quid  pro  quo,  it  is 
generally  understood,  to  other  and  stronger  groups  was  not  large 
enough,  so  their  company  had  to  go  to  the  wall. 

As  this  is  being  written  the  vultures  are  busy  with  the  carcass. 

On  top  of  the  closing  of  the  doors  of  this  institution  the  newspapers  ^^^  ,j^ 
sprang  into  the  breach  and  commenced  to  preach  faith,  good  times,  safety  "•wwpm 
of  business  and  all  the  catch  phrases  of  elementary  optimism.  Failures 
went  unrecorded — when  a  concern  shut  down  the  news  was  suppressed; 
labor  conditions  were  forgotten,  hard  times  crimes  cut  out,  all  the  gloomy 
news  of  hard  luck  and  hard  times  was  given  but  a  line  or  two,  and  the 
columns  were  given  up  to  the  campaign  of  optimism  and  truth,  to  sell  the 
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people  and  make  them  use  the  ready-made  optimism  and  good  cheer. 
Bankers  and  newspapers  realized  this  had  to  be  done  before  the  situation 
would  mend. 

It  was  not  artificial  news  nor  an  artificial  condition.  The  country 
was  all  right,  business  was  all  right,  crops  were  all  right,  but  people  were 
all  wrong,  scared  to  the  point  of  panic  by  an  out-of-order  condition — 
"made  to  order  by  those  who  wish  to  profit  the  most  by  the  result," 

I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  the  panic  was  made  to  order  by  a  cer-  wm.  it 
tain  clique,  but  certain  it  is  that  conditions  were  ripe  in  the  market  the  ^^^^ 
latter  days  of  October  for  a  bear  clique  to  gain  the  most  from  a  tremen- 
dous shortening  of  the  money  supply.  While  the  result  was  a  lessening 
of  the  money  supply  by  a  forced  liquidation,  yet  it  seems  to  be  the  gen- 
eral opinion  that  the  liquidation  was  among  banks  and  professional 
traders. 

The  public  was  not  directly  hurt,  but  their  hurt  came  afterwards. 

It  was  a  startling  object  lesson  to  business  men  and  the  people,  how- 
ever, in  the  powerful  influence  exercised  over  the  market  by  the  purely 
speculative  side  of  it, 

Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie,  it  is  said,  has  never  invested  a  dollar  in  the 
market  known  as  Wall  Street.  He  has  built  his  fortunes  on  the  solid 
ground  of  values,  realities  and  productive  energies,  Mr.  Carnegie,  at  one 
time  during  the  panic,  significantly  said : 

It  is  a  good  day  for  the  country  when  gamblers  and  speculators  come  to 
grief.  I  wish  I  could  invent  a  plan  whereby  both. sides  would  come  to  grief.  1 
never  made  a  dollar  on  the  Stock  Exchange  in  .my  life.  Let  me  speak  for  the 
business  men  of  the  country.  Wall  Street  is  not  America.  Speculation  is  a 
parasite  feeding  on  values  and  creating  none.  I  think  it  about  time  we  business 
men  should  decline  to  recognize  men  who  make  money  without  rendering  some 
value,  either  in  service  or  giving  something  in  exchange  or  in  manufacturing  some- 

Such  talk  had  a  very  salutary  effect  on  the  conservative  and  careful 
business  man,  who  not  being  in  the  heart  of  things,  was  anxious  to  know 
what  was  really  going  on. 

These  were  the  kind  of  words  the  public  needed.  The  people  were  vam  ti» 
frightened;  you  could  see  it  in  the  faces  of  the  passersby,  in  the  preoccu-  ^""^  "* 
pation  of  friends,  hear  it  in  the  conversation  on  street  cars  and  in  cafes. 

Fools  and  knaves  were  abroad  with  their  gossip  and  lies,  but  the 
newspapers  came  out  with  edition  after  edition,  fighting  and  smashing  at 
error. 
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It  should  be  made  a  felony  with  a  prison  sentence,  it  seems  to  me,  to 
willfully  and  wantonly  circulate  a  false  rumor  attacking  the  credit  or  con- 
dition of  any  financial  institution.  I  have  as  much  faith  in  my  fellow 
beings  as  the  next  man  has.  I  believe  in  their  innate  honesty,  but  no  com- 
petitor of  mine  should  be  tempted  to  say  that  "he  had  not  heard  of  there 
being  any  run  on  my  bank"  when  no  one  had  asked  if  he  had  heard  of 
such  a  thing. 

A  panic  starts,  as  a  run  starts,  from  a  very  little  thing,  often  insig- 
nificant and  frequently  unintentional,  but  some  one  talks  too  loudly  or 
does  not  understand,  and  the  result  is  a  run,  which  may  spread  into  a 
panic. 

On  other  pages.  Figures  i,  2  and  3  show  what  the  newspapers  not  Eimpu«  et 
only  of  New  York  City,  but  of  the  country  generally,  did  to  save  the  day.*  "»•»*-'« 
The  story  of  those  headlines  needs  no  comment. 

The  interior  cities  handled  the  matter  in  much  the  same  way. 
Editors  sent  their  men  out  on  the  street  with  instructions  to  get  good 
news.  The  editorial  writers  called  on  bankers,  sat  in  bankers'  confer- 
ences, in  conferences  with  business  men  and  caught  the  spirit  of  the  fight, 
which  was  to  save  the  public  from  its  ignorance,  to  make  it  realize  what 
it  really  knew  were  the  facts;  i.  e.,  that  the  country  was  solvent  and  of  a 
right  was  never  more  prosperous. 

What  could  the  bankers  or  business  men  have  done  without  the 
papers? 

Very,  very  little. 

When  the  united  press  of  a  city,  without  a  single  solitary  exception, 
starts  out  to  actively  fight  a  condition  or  an  error,  that  condition  or  that 
error  has  to  submit. 

Here  is  a  typical  instance  of  the  advertising  that  won. 

The  Journal  (New  York)  placed  this  leader  on  the  front  page, 
signed  by  the  proprietor,  Mr.  Hearst: 

To  the  wise  no  word  is  necessary.     Men  of  knowledge  understand  full  well    i>i^  n,,  Y«tk 
that  the  country  was  never  more  prosperous  and  that  a  panic  in  the  midst  o£  jmniii" 
such  unexampled  industrial   and  commercial  activity  as  this  nation  has   recently 
enjoyed  and  still  enjoys,  is  a  grotesque  absurdity. 

The  reasoning  of  those  persons  who  are  now  participating  in  runs  upon  per- 
fectly  solvent   banking   institutions   is   on   a   par   with   that   of   those   citizens   who 

•I  wlab  to  make  icknDirled«nifnt  to  Mr.  Grorge  C.   Liwnaff't  "Hnn    :>  Truth  Strei  tli»  Dij," 
from  ^'Applcton'i  Migailoc-" 
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think  they  need  have  no  concern  about  the  conduct  of  government  because  they 
merely  pay  rent 

The  informed  man  knows  that  those  who  pay  rent  are  as  much  taxpayers 
as  those  who  own  the  houses  in  which  they  live.  Their  concern  with  govern- 
ment is  equally  as  great  as  that  of  the  property  owner. 

Likewise  the  man  who  draws  money  from  a  perfectly  solvent  bank  in  such  a 
time  as  this,  instead  of  protecting  himself,  may  be  promoting  his  own  undoing. 

Credit  is  the  Hfe  blood  of  business.  If  banks  fail,  business  will  totter.  If 
business  is  wrecked,  employment  will  cease.  And  what  will  it  profit  a  man  if  he 
gets  his  small  hoard  from  a  bank  at  the  price  of  his  business  or  of  his  job? 

Think  of  this  before  you  join  a  line  of  the  panic-stricken. 

That  was  the  keynote  of  the  fight  from  boundary  to  boundary  of  the 
country;  as  confidence  commenced  to  return  the  nervous  were  first 
shamed,  then  clubbed,  figuratively,  into  silence  if  not  cheerfulness. 

Kotua*  Bat  xhc  HCwspapcr  campaign  was  absolutely  nothing  but  advertising  the 

Attn  All  soundness  of  our  financial  institutions  and  the  prosperity  of  the  country. 
Some  banks  realized  this,  and  as  Figure  4  shows,  largely  increased  their 
advertising  space  in  the  leading  dailies  to  help  the  cause. 

Advertising  during  a  panic  is  an  odd  thing  and  leads  to  peculiar 
results,  A  banker  who  advertised  his  huge  resources  precipitated  an 
incipient  run.  Traced  down,  however,  it  was  shown  that  a  man  who  had 
formerly  been  in  his  employ  told  the  servant  of  a  depositor  that,  "Mr. 
Blank  (the  banker)  was  worried  and  was  using  a  lot  of  printer's  ink  to 
hide  empty  vaults  I" 

The  servant  passed  it  to  the  maid,  who  told  it  to  her  mistress,  and 
Mr,  Depositor's  wife  helped  it  along,  and  over  $700,000  was  withdrawn 
before  the  lie  was  nailed. 

The  Fort  Sutter  National  Bank,  California,  published  a  large  adver- 
tisement, of  which  Figure  5  shows  a  much  reduced  copy.  That  is  dis- 
tinctly a  panic  advertisement  and  is  an  extreme  example  of  going  at  the 
proposition  without  gloves.  The  effete  East  would  probably  have  wanted 
to  be  "shown"  some  of  the  things  claimed,  especially  in  the  case  of  such 
a  new  bank  that  had  hardly  had  an  opportunity  to  sink  many  roots  very 
deeply  into  public  confidence. 

O"!'  The  advertisement  is,  however,  undoubtedly  strong  and  where  the 

iMiin  fear  of  the  people  is  not  yet  aroused,  but  only  their  desire  to  be  shown,  it 
is  go<Kl  advertising. 

I  am  a  believer,  however,  in  printing  the  last  statement  or  an  entirely 
new  one,  if  more  favorable,  every  day.  featuring  the  members  of  the 
board,  and  always  giving  their  business  connection ;  and  of  leaving  the 
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talking  to  the  news  columns  of  the  newspapers,  or  to  indirect  methods. 

Remember  one  thing  that  some  are  too  likely  to  forget — in  the  eyes 
of  the  public  the  banker  himself  is  out  of  the  case,  he  cannot  testify — he 
is  the  defendant- at  the  bar. 

That  is  the  truth  of  the  matter  and  it  should  be  looked  squarely  in 
the  face. 

Newspaper  articles  of  faith  producing  import,  cheerful  news,  articles 
tilled  with  facts  and  ligures  that  support  an  optimistic  outlook,  should  be 
cheerfully  furnished  the  newspaper?. 

Reprint  strong  articles  from  the  weeklies  or  monthlies  in  pamphlet 
form  and  have  one  of  your  large  depositors,  not  generally  known  to  be 
identified  with  your  bank,  send  them  out  in  his  envelopes  or  over  his  sig- 
nature. 

Have  the  advertising  done  by  indirection,  and  keep  the  name  of 
your  bank  out  of  the  news  columns. 

Have  the  newspapers  play  up  every  burglary  and  robbery  of  a  house 
or  a  store.  Get  stories  from  the  detective  bureaus  telling  how  "in  times 
like  these,  when  foolish  people  take  money  out  of  banks  to  hide  in  their 
homes,  thieves  and  burglars  are  most  active  and  crime  increases." 

'  Every  piece  of  good  news  must  be  featured  and  bad  news  must  be 

minimized.  This  is  the  reversal  of  the  usual  practice,  because  the  new^,- 
paper  of  necessity  deals  with  the  exceptions  of  life. 

This  policy  is  a  great  deal  different  from  that  assumed  in  the  old 
days,  for  instance,  in  the  1857  panic,  "Leslie's  Weekly"  printed  a  car- 
loon,  of  which  figure  6  is  a  reproduction.  That  was  helping  the  disease 
by  making  the  patient  more  feverish. 

The  inevitable  aftermath  of  the  late  panic  is  the  numerous  reme- 
dies for  the  next  one.  Among  these  remedies  we  have  the  usual  stock  of 
legislation,  which  will  perhaps  be  inadequate,  from  state  and  national 
bodies;  then  we  have  new  regulations  by  associations,  so  far,  however, 
we  have  heard  little  of  the  very  thing  that  saved  the  last  panic — the  use 
of  the  newspapers  to  lessen  the  power  of  panics  by  educating  the  people. 

The  banker  wants  to  make  panics  impossible. 

So  do  the  people. 

The  banker  alone  can  never  make  panics  impossible.  The  people 
can,  however. 
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Just  SO  long  as  there  is  a  time  when  the  bankers  of  a  city  cannot 
liquidate  all  their  deposit  accounts  at  any  time,  they  have  not  made  panics 
impossible. 

Just  as  soon,  however,  as  you  have  educated  your  public  to  look  at  TMoMar 
the  mystery  of  banking  with  a  seeing  eye  and  an  understanding  mind, 
you  have  made  panics  less  a  probability  and  you  have  robbed  them  of 
their  terror  and  power  to  harm.  When  you  have  educated  the  people  to 
an  understanding  confidence  in  the  banks;  when  you  have  educated  the 
people  to  know  the  right  laws  when  they  see  them,  when  you  have  an 
educated  public  sentiment  to  back  up  the  enforcement  of  these  laws,  then 
you  are  going  to  make  panics  improbable. 

The  people  create  panics — then  go  to  the  source. 

Talk  to  them — let  them  gain  confidence  and  faith  in  you  and  your 
purpose  and  your  work. 

If  the  $200,000,000  that  is  now  in  the  secret  hiding  places  of  the 
uneducated  non-depositors  of  the  country  had  been  in  hand  the  country 
would  have  found  it  more  difficult  to  go  hard  up  in  forty-eight  hours. 

The  bank  that  advertises  openly  and  freely  has  more  public  confi-  xb.  AdiBrtiitnc 
dence  than  the  bank  which  conducts  its  business  with  pronounced  secrecy  ^^^^  o«»t« 
and  ostentatious  indifl!^ereiice  to  public  opinion.    Today  there  can  be  no 
doubt  about  that,  because  the  recent  panic  has  proven  it  beyond  question. 

To  the  man  who  has  thus  far  followed  these  pages  there  may  come 
several  questions  which  may  as  well  be  answered  now. 

The  first  may  be  that  put  by  a  banker  who  read  these  pages,  "Why 
did  you  write  such  a  depressing  book?" 

"Why  depressing?''  I  ask. 

"Because  you  make  us  who  thought  we  knew  something  about 
advertising,  think  we  are  novices  at  the  game,  and  that  is  always 
depressing," 

To  this  somewhat  novel  and  whimsical  view  I  have  but  little  to 
return.  It  has  been  the  pica  of  let-well-enough-alone-ism  from  time 
immemorial,  not  only  in  business,  but  in  morals,  politics  and  social  rela- 
tions. * 

But  in  advertising,  unfortunately,  the  advertiser  who  wants  results 
and  admits  a  serious  intent  to  make  it  pay,  is  constantly  striving  after  the 
best  in  knowledge  and  practice. 
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Neither  that  man  who  will  not  go  far  enough  into  the  subject  of 
advertising  to  find  out  how  little  he  really  knows,  nor  that  other  who  will 
not  admit  that  the  experience  which  differs  from  his  own  has  any  claim 
upon  his  judgment,  will  find  much  in  a  book  like  this  to  comfort  him. 

Among  a  certain  class  of  the  novices  in  all  the  games  of  life  there  is 
a  clandestine  understanding  to  ignore  if  not  actively  resent  superior  tal- 
ent, energy  and  knowledge  of  those  who  have  achieved  success  at  the 
price  of  infinite  pains,  patience  and  labor. 

My  banker  friend  was  frankly  lazy ;  he  didn't  want  financial  adver- 
tising speeded  up  above  the  comfortable  limit  of  every-day  practice, 
because  he  would  have  to  hire  help.  There  could  be  "no  use,"  in  his  eyes, 
"in  telling  the  banking  world  all  these  things,  because  it  would  not  be 
able  to  apply  the  rules  and  directions  anyhow,  and  would  thus  be  worse 
off  than  if  it  never  had  been  told," 

It  never  occurred  to  him  that  there  were  others  who  could  apply 
them  and  obtain  benefits  beyond  the  dreams  of  less  capable  men. 

Any  man  who  approaches  a  subject  so  fraught  with  the  whimsies 
of  uncertain  digestion  and  the  vague  gropings  of  myopic  ignorance  as 
advertising  in  any  phase,  must  do  so  fully  prepared  to  accept  miscon- 
ception with  calmness  and  resignation. 


A  OIudMtiiM 


Another  thing,  which  I  trust  will  be  strongly  and  persistently  borne 
in  upon  the  sympathetic  reader  of  these  pages — individuality  in  financial 
advertising  is  sadly  needed. 

In  biological  science,  I  am  told,  the  individuaUty  of  each  cell  demon- 
strates that  evolution  is  taking  place.  If  every  cell  were  like  every  (  ;her 
cell  there  would  be  no  such  thing  as  growth.  If  we  arrest  the  develop- 
ment of  that  individuality,  growth  stops. 

Men  arc  the  same  in  their  larger  selves  and  expressions. 

If  it  were  not  for  hidividuality  in  men  and  nations  and  peoples, 
this  old  world  of  ours  would  stand  still,  dry  up  and  disappear. 

Progress  is,  therefore,  instinctive  in  all  of  us — because  nature 
constantly,  persistently,  irreprcssihly  strives  towards  it. 

Just  as  nature  kills  some  and  lets  others  live  at  the  very  threshold 
of  existence,  the  capable  individual  survives. 
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While  some  survive  by  the  early  aid  of  science  it  is  often  that 
Nature  eventually  proves  that  she  knew  best  both  for  the  good  of  the 
individual  and  for  society. 

The  Spartan  law  recognized  this,  and  the  Spartans  were  the  great- 
est among  nations  as  long  as  Nature  ruled  them. 

While  conventional  laws  repress  the  individual — laws  that  are 
made  by  the  mass,  the  mediocre,  to  lessen  the  crushing  competition  of 
powerful  individualities,  such  laws  have  for  their  very  foundation  the 
law  of  let-we![-enough-alone.  If  this  law  were  to  remain  paramount  and 
effective  against  all,  society  would  die  of  ennui  and  run  to  seed. 

vh^*Lw^  But  the  man  who  pushes  through  the  entanglements  of  petty  laws 

and  gives  something  of  enduring  value  to  higher  feeling,  better  thinking 
and  cleaner  living,  achieves  the  success  of  discipleship,  because  medioc- 
rity instinctively  clings  to  the  strongest,  the  noblest  or  the  wisest  of  men. 

This  is  the  story  of  the  world. 

It  has  been  the  same  from  the  days  of  Joseph,  of  David,  of  Solomon, 
of  Abdon  the  son  of  Hillel,  of  Jesus,  of  all  the  great  teachers  and  the 
beneficent  rulers  of  men. 

Character  and  personality  count,  but  they  count  most  when  widely 
known  and  best  understood. 

I  trust  that  these  pages  will  carry  this  message  to  the  financier  and 
to  those  who  are  to  guide  the  public  to  act  and  think  with  understanding 
and  proper  judgment  on  matters  of  finance. 


.  Whenever  you  mention  art,  most  business  men  have  visions  of  the 

'  tawdry  debauchees  of  a  red  light  "Bohemia,"  or  the  posing  of  gnat- 
brained  adventurers,  for  the  term  is  synonymous  with  insincerity  and 
absurdity. 

It  is  unfortunate  tiiat  business  men  should  so  often  get  their  ideas 
of  art  from  the  burlesque  show  of  the  charlatan. 

Art  means  such  infinitely  greater  and  better  and  nol)lcr  things  to 
humanity — has  meant  so  much  more  than  these  in  our  history,  that  he 
who  ignores  it  as  a  practical  power,  writes  himself  down  as  a  half-edu- 
cated man,  whose  judgments  must  be  weighed  accordingly. 
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Many  will  see  in  the  art  the  insincere  part  of  advertising.  To  most 
I  business  men  art  means  attitudenizing  and  insincerity,  the  mummer's 
life  of  make-believe,  the  cant  of  the  loud  mouthed  mountebank,  and  all 
the  tribe  of  quacks  and  fools  who  have  haunted  the  vestibule  of  publicity 
for  the  past  three  hundred  years. 

Just  because  the  banker  has  come  in  intimate  contact  with  these  per-  ^""i"*"^ 
sistent  parasites  when  he  first  entered  the  advertising  world,  he  has 
quickly  achieved  the  absurdity  of  judging  the  house  by  the  beggars  at  the 
gates,  and  has  not  gone  farther. 

Let  the  banker  be  assured  that  he  has  not  even  crossed*  the  threshold 
of  the  inner  sanctuary  but  lingers  in  outer  darkness  among  the  Philis- 
tines I 

Life  is  not  a  solemn  dirge  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave  and  just 
because 

"Life  is  real,  life  is  earnest, 
And  the  grave  is  not  its  goal." 

there  are  advertisers  and  advertising  men  who  turn  towards  life  with 
glad  hearts  and  look  on  it  with  happy  eyes,  respecting  its  vital  truths, 
feeling  its  passions  and  its  tears,  just  as  deeply,  and  they  have  retained  a 
truth  and  sincerity  of  purpose. 

As  another  has  said,  "Art  must  never  be  insincere."  ^^  *» 

For  advertising  to  be  insincere  is  to  carry  its  own  death  sentence  "'"" 
within  itself. 

The  advertising  which  lies  is  unforgivable. 

Those  whom  it  has  fooled  will  have  their  revenge  in  the  end,  no 
matter  how  successful  it  may  be.  A  higher  law  than  ours,  call  it  what 
we  may,  has  made  it  inevitable  that  no  man  may  achieve  by  Hcs  or  dis- 
honesty or  ignoble  methods  the  high  success  that  he  may  if  he  hitches 
his  talents  to  the  truth. 

Art,  whether  in  the  advertisement  or  in  the  painting,  the  sculptured  T»k.  tiii« 
marble  or  in  the  harmonies  of  the  strings,  that  is  insincere  carries  a  "" 

canker  that  eats  at  the  perfect  satisfaction  which  alone  makes  anything 
worth  the  doing. 


This  is  not  a  brief  for  the  advertising  man,  but  it  is  a  plea  for  the 
more  careful  comprehending  study  of  advertising. 
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It  is  a  side  swipe  at  narrow  mindedness. 


It  is  a  plea  for  a  larger  view  of  all  the  aspects  of  business — for  a 
calm  look  into  that  Tomorrow  which  never  comes,  but  from  whose 
promise  Today  may  steal  a  largess  of  a  stronger  purpose,  a  more  defi- 
nite faith,  and  a  hope  that  will  not  be  denied. 

In  closing  these  pages,  I  can  find  nothing  more  to  my  real  purpose 
than  to  quote  from  "The  School  of  IJfe:"* 

And  now  there  is  one  more  lesson  for  us  to  learn,  the  climax  of  all  the  rest: 
namely,  to  make  a  personal  application  to  ourselves  of  everything  which  we  know. 
Unless  we  ma.ster  this  lesson,  and  act  on  it,  the  other  lessons  are  virtually  useless, 
and  thus  robbed  of  their  essential  glory.  The  only  living  end  or  aim  of  everything 
which  we  experience,  of  every  truth  we  are  taught,  is  the  practical  use  we  make  of 
it  for  the  enrichment  of  the  soul,  the  attuning  of  the  thoughts  and  passions,  the 
exaltation  of  life  •  •  •  then  we  do  what  wc  know,  then  first  does  it  put  on  vital 
lustre  and  become   divinely  precious. 
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PART  I:  BIBLIOGRAPHY 

THE'  FOLLOWING  is  a  partial  list  of  the  books,  which  I  would 
earnestly  recommend  to  the  careful  perusal  of  the  student  of  ad- 
vertising or  the  advertiser  seeking  to  gain  a  better  knowledge  of  the 
subtleties  of  the  profession,  as  a  source  of  much  enlightenment,  knowl- 
edge, and  better  practice. 

Any  of  these  books  may  be  obtained  through  any  bookseller. 

ADVERTISING. 

A  History  of  Advertising,  from  the  Earliest  Times,  by  Henry  Sampson. 
London :  Chatto  and  Windus,  Piccadilly. 

Modern  Advertising,  by  Ernest  Elmo  Calkins  and  Ralph  Hoklen.  New 
York :  D.  Appelton  Company. 

ADVERTISING    AND    BUSINESS    MANAGEMENT. 

Business  Organization,  by  Samuel  E.  Sparling,  Ph.  D.  New  York:  The 
>Iacmillan  Company. 

Lectures  oh  Commerce,  by  Henry  Rand  Hatfield.  Chicago:  The  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  Press, 

Evolution  of  Industrial  Society,  by  Richard  T.  Ely.  New  York;  The 
Chautauqua  Press. 

The  Cost  of  Competition,  by  Sidney  A.  Reeve,  New  York:  McClure, 
Phillips  &  Company, 

DESIGNING    AND    ENGRAVING. 

How  to  Judge  of  a  Picture,  by  John  C.  Van  Dyke.  New  York :  Hunt  & 
Eaton;  Cincinnati:  Cranston  &  Curtis. 

Line  and  Form,  by  Walter  Crane.  London  :  George  Belt  &  Sons. 

Color  Problems,  by    Emily    Noyes    Vanderpocl.    London:    Longmans, 
Green  &  Co. 

The  Illustration  of  Boobs,  by  Joseph  Pennell,  London :  T.  Fisher  Unwin. 

A  Practical  Hand  Book  of  Drawing  for  Modern  Methods  of  Rc-Pro- 
duclion,  by  Chas,  G.  Har|>er.  London :  Chapman  &  Hall,  Ltd. 
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A  Manual  of  Photo  Engraving,  by  H.  Jenkins,  Chicago:  The  Inland 
Printer  Company. 

Of  the  Decorative  lllttstration  of  Books  Old  and  Neiv,  by  Walter  Crane, 
London :  George  Bell  and  Sons. 

The  Basis  of  Designs,  by  Walter  Crane,  London :  George  Bell  &  Sons. 

The  Sense  of  Beauty,  being  the  outlines  of  Aesthetic  Theory,  by  George 
Santayana.     New  York:  Chas.  Scribner's  Sons, 

ENGLISH. 

The  Art  of  Writing  English,  by  J,  M.  D.  Meiklejohn,  M.  A.    New  York : 
D.  Appleton  &  Company. 

Talks  on  Writing  English  (first  and  second  series),  by  Arlo  Bates.    Bos- 
ton:   Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co, 

The  Study  of  Words,  by  Richard  Chenevix  Trench.  New  York :  Howard 
Wilford  Bell. 

A  System  of  Rhetoric,  by  C.  W.  Bardeen.      New  York :  A.  S.  Barnes 

&Co. 
Words  and  Their  Uses,  by  Richard  Grant  White.     Boston :  Houghton, 

Mifflin  and  Company. 

Word  Coinage,  by  Leon  Mead.     New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co. 

Correct  Writing  and  Speaking,  by  Mary  A.  Jordan,  New  York:  A.  S. 
Barnes  and  Company. 

The  Dictionary  of  Errors,  Sherwin  Cody.     Chicago:  The  Old  Greek 

Press. 

The  Verbalist,  by  Alfred  Ayres.    New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Company. 

Some  Ill-Used  Words,  by  Alfred  Ayres.     New  York:  D.  Appleton  & 

Company. 
English  Synonyms,  Antonyms  and  Prepositions,  by  James  C.  Fernald. 

New  York :  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co. 

Connectives  of  English  Speech,  by  James  C.  Fernald.    New  York :  Funk 
&  Wagnalls  Company. 

LETTER  WRITING. 

Commercial  Correspondence  and  Postal  Information,  by  Carl  Lewis  Alt- 
maier.    New  York :  The  Macmillan  Company. 
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Business  Correspondence,  by  C.  A.  Burt.     The  System  Co^npany,  Chi- 
cago and  New  York. 

Good  English  Form  Book  in  English  Letter  Writing,  by  Sherwin  Cotly. 
Chicago :  The  Old  Greek  Press. 


The  Building  of  a  Book,  by  Frederick  H.  Hilcbcock.  The  Grafton  Press, 
New  York, 

The  Story  of  Books,  by  Gertmde  Burford  Rawlings.     New  York:  D. 
Appleton  &  Company. 

The  Story  of  the  Alphabet,  by  Edward  Clodd.     New  York :     D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co. 

The  American  Handbook  of  Printing,  by  Edmund  G.  Gress.    New  York : 
Oswald  Publishing  Company. 

Life  of  William  Morris,  by  J.  W.  Mackail,  2  vols.    London :    Longmans, 
Green  &  Company. 

The  American-  Manual  of  Typography.  New  York :  Oswald  Publishing 
Company. 

Early  Printed  Books,  by  E.  Gordon  Duff.     London :     Kegan,  Paul, 
Trench,  Trubner  Co.,  Ltd. 

Early  Illustrated  Books,  by  Alfred  W.  Pollard.    London  :    Kegan,  Paul, 
Trench,  Trubner  Co.,  Ltd. 

Books  in  Manuscript,  by  Falconer  Madan,  M.  A.  London:  Kegan,  Paul, 
Trench,  Trubner  Co.,  Ltd. 

Book  Binding,  by  Herbert  P.  Home,    London :    Kegan,  Paul,  Trench, 
Trubner  Co.,  Ltd.  ». 

The  Modern  Book  Composition,  by  Theodore  L.  DeVinne,  A.  M.    New 
York :    Century  Company. 

Plain  Printing  Types,  by  Theodore  L.  DeVinne,  A.  M.     New  York : 
Century  Company. 

A  Treatise  on  Title  Pages,  by  Theodore  L.  DeVinne.  A.  M.    New  York : 
Century  Company. 

Correct  Composition,  by  Theodore  L.  DeVinne,  A.  M.     New  York: 
Century  Company. 
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Printing  in  Relation  to  Art,  by  George  French.  Cleveland,  Ohio :  The 
Imperial  Press. 

The  Principles  of  Harmony  and  Contrast  of  Colours  and  Their  Appli- 
cations to  the  Arts,  by  M.  E,  Chevreul.  London:  George  Bell  & 
Sons. 

Colour  an  Elementary  Manual  for  Students,  by  A.  H.  Church.  Cassell 
&  Company,  Ltd.  London,  Paris,  New  York,  Melbourne. 

SCIENTIFIC:        PSYCHOLOGY   AND   SOCIOLOGY. 

Philosophy  of  Common  Sense,  by  Frederic  Harrison.  New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Company. 

The  Educative  Process,  by  William  Chandler  Bagley.   New  York:    The 

Macmillan  Company. 

The  Point  of  Contact  in  Teaching,  by  Patterson  Du  Bois.  New  York: 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Company. 

Education,  by  Herbert  Spencer.  A.  L.  Burt  Company,  Publishers,  52-58 
Duane  St.,  New  York. 

The  Will  to  Believe,  by  William  James.    Longmans,  Green  &  Company, 
New  York,  London  an<]  Bombay. 

The  Varieties  of  Religions  Experience,  by  William  James.  Longmans, 
Green  &  Company.  39  Paternoster  Row,  London,  New  York  and 
Bombay. 

The  Power  of  Will,  by  Frank  C.  Haddock.  Lynn,  Mass. :  The  Nichols 


The  Power  of  Thought,  by  John  Douglass  Sterrctt.  New  York:  Clias. 
Scribner's  Sons. 

Human  Nature  and  the  Social  Order,  l)y  Cbas.  Horton  Cooley.     New 
York:    Chas.     Scribner's  Sons. 

The  Law  of  Psychic  Phenomena,  by  Thomas  Jay  Hudson,  LL.  D.     Chi- 
cago:    A.  C.  McClurg  &  Company. 

Talks  to  Teachers  on  Psychology:  and  to  Students  on  Some  of  Life's 
Ideals,  by  William  James.  New  York :  Henry  Holt  &  Company. 

The  Principles  of  Psychology,  by  William  James,  2  vols.     New  York: 
Henry  Holt  &  Company. 
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Psychology,  by  James  Rowland  Angell.  New  York:  Henry  Holt  & 
Company. 

The  Crowd,  A  Study  of  the  Popular  Mind~  by  Gustiive  Le  Bon.  Lon- 
don :     T.  Fisher  Unwin, 

Psychology  and  Life,  by  Hugo  Munsterberg,  Boston  and  New  York : 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Company, 

The  Theory  of  Advertising,  by  Walter  Dill  Scott,  Ph.  D.  Boston: 
Small,  Maynard  &  Company. 

Fmidavientals  of  Child  Study,  by  Edwin  A.  Kirkpatrick,  B.  S.,  M.  Ph. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  London:  Macmillan  & 
Co.,  Ud. 

The  Story  of  the  Mind,  by  James  Mark  Baldwin.  New  York :  D.  Ap- 
pleton  &  Company. 

Treatment  by  Hypnotism  and  Suggestion  or  Psycho-Therapeutics,  by  C. 
Lloyd  Tnckey,  M,  D.,  Aberd.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons, 
London :  Bailliere,  Tindall  &  Cox. 

Psychologic  Foundations  for  Education,  by  William  T.  Harris,  A.  M., 
LL.  D.    New  York :    D.  Appleton  &  Company. 

MISCELLANEOUS. . 

The  Art  of  Controversy,  by  Arthur  Schopenhauer.  London:  Swan, 
Sonnenschein  &  Co.,  Lim.    New  York :    Macmillan  &  Company. 

Pragmatism,  by  Wm.  James.    London :    Longsmans,  Green  &  Co. 

The  Life  of  Reason,  or  the  Phases  of  Human  Progress,  by  George 
Santayana.     New  York:    Chas.  Scribner's  Sons. 

The  Principles  of  Salcsfnanship,  Deportment  and  System,  by  Wm.  Ame- 
lius  Corbin.     Philadelphia:    George  W.  Jacobs  &  Company. 

Right  and  Wrong  Thinking  and  Their  Results,  by  Aaron  Martin  Crane. 
Boston :    Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Company. 
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PART  II:  TECHNICAL  INFORMATION 

HE  FOLLOWING  pages  contain  but  a  part  of  the  vast  mass  of  tech- 
nical information  necessary  to  the  expert  practice  of  advertising. 

It  will  serve,  with  the  bibliography,  it  is  hoped,  to  give  the  reader 
an  idea  of  what  he  should  learn  before  he  risks  any  of  his  own,  or 
other's  money  in  the  game  called  advertising. 

Th«  Cost  of  PoBtera. 

The  approximate  cost  of  making  8-shcet  posters  (size  most  used),  high-grade 
pictorial  work,  in  5,000  tots,  is  as  follows: 

1  color $130  per  thousand 

2  color 143  per  thousand 

3  color 156  per  thousand 

4  color 169  per  thousand 

5  color 182  per  thousand 

(Designs  and  plates  extra.) 
For  single  thousand  add  80  per  cent  to  above. 
500  posters  cost  about  20  per  cent  less  than  a  single  thousand. 

Signi  on  "Dead"  Walls. 

Signs  on  "dead"  walls  are  sold  on  yearly  contracts  only;  the  price  depends 
on  the  number  of  locations  selected,  but  will  average  about  5  cents  per  square  foot 
per  year,  one  painting  included. 

Bulletin  Boarda. 

Bulletin  sign  boards  are  usually  10,   but  sometimes   12  and  14  feet  high. 

The  cost  of  space  of  bulletin  sign  board  display  advertising  in  large  cities 
varies  from  25  to  50  cents  per  running  foot  per  month. 

Special  locations  command  a  special  price. 

No  contract  is  made  to  run  less  than  six  months.  This  includes  painting 
and  allows  one   repainting  at   end  of  six   months  on  yearly   contract. 

Illuminated  signs   are   extra,   according  to   location   and   cost   of   wiring   and 

Dtmenalona  of  Posters. 

A  one-sheet  poster  is  28x42  inches.  The  standard  height  of  posters  from 
8-sheet  size  up  is  9Vt  feet.  The  width  of  an  S-shcet  poster  is  7  feet.  Add  3'i  feel 
to  the  width  for  each  additional  4  sheds  added  to  the  poster. 

Street-car  cards   (standard  size)   are  11   inches  high  hy  21  inches  wide. 

The  rates  for  street-car  advertising  are  50  cents  per  card  per  month  for 
three  months;  45  cents  for  six  inonths.  and  40  cents  for  a  year  for  a  full  rim. 
When  less  than  a  full  run  is  used  five  cents  additional  per  card  per  month  is 
charged. 

The  cost  of  printing  cards  in  two  colors  is  about  $22. .M  per  1.000;  three  colors, 
$28,00  per  1,000  high  grade  work.     Designs  and  plates   extra. 
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Number  of  Wordi   in  a  Square    Inch, 

In  calculating  the  number  of  pages  a  maiuiscript  will  occupy  these  figure 
may  be  used. 

Words  to 
Sq.  In. 

18-Point  (Great    Primer)    solid 7 

14-Point  (English)    10 

13-Point  (Pica)    solid U 

12-Point  (Pica)    leaded 11 

11-Point  (Small    Pica)     sohd 17 

11-Point  (Small     Pica)    leaded 14 

10-Point  (Long  Primer)   solid '21 

10-Point  (Long    Primer)    leaded JO 

9-Point  (Bourgeois)    solid 26 

9-Point  (Bourgeois)    leaded 20 

8-Point  iBrevier)    solid 30 

8-Point  (Brevier)    leaded 21 

7-Point  (Minion)    solid 33 

7-Point  (Minion)   leaded 27 

6-Point  (Nonpareil)    solid 47 

6-Point  (Nonpareil)    leaded 33 

5-Point  (Pearl)    solid 6H 

5-Point  (Pearl)    leaded 50 

"Leaded,"    as    here    used,    means    a    spacing    between    lines    with    six-topic 

Explanation  of  the   Point  Syvtem. 

The  unit  of  type   measurement   is   the   PICA,   divided  into   points,   12  point 
making  one  pica,  and  72  points  (or  6  picas)  making  one  inch. 

1-Point    12   to   Pica 

2- Point    6  to  Pica 

3-Point    4  to  Pica 

3tt-Point     Brilliant 

4- Point    3  to  Pica 

4H-Point -    ■ .  ■  Diamond 

5-Point Pearl 

fi"4-Point    Agate* 

6- Point    Nonpareil 

7-Point    Minion 

8- Point Brevier 

9-Point Bourgeois 

10-Point .      Long    Primer 

11-Point Small     Pica 

12-Point.,..^ Two-line   Nonpareil   or  Pica 

14-Point Two-line    Minion   or   English 

16-Point Two-line   Brevier  or  Columbian 

18-Point Three-line   Ncjnparei!   or   Great   Primer 

20-Point Two-line  I.onK  Primer  or  Paragon 

24-Point Four-line   Niuiparcil   or   Double   Pica 

30-Point I'ive-linr    Nonpareil 

Se-Poiiit SiN-line   N.mparcil   ..r   Double   Great   Primer 

42-Point Seven-linc>    Nonpareil 

48-Point lMj;ht-line   Nonpareil   or   Four-line   Pica 

GO-Point Tcn-linc    Nonpitrcil   or    Five-Line   Pica 

72-Point TMclvc-line   Nonpareil   or   Six-line   Pica 
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Standard   of   MeaBuramenta. 

The  standard  of  measurement  nf  advertising  space  is  newspaper  :(Bate  type 
(5  1-7  point).  Fourteen  :i({ale  lines  make  one  incli.  Non[>areil  (6  point)  measure- 
ment is  nsed   by   some  piihlicatioiis.     Twelve  nonpareil   lines  make  an  inch. 

Paper  Stock. 

It  would  reeinire  a  good-sized  volume  to  describe  the  various  sizes,  styles 
and  brands  of  paiicr  manufactured. 

Paper  is  quoted  hy  Ihc  ream,  the  usual  "count"  being  500  sheets.  The  size 
ot  a  sheet  and  the  vveiKht  of  a  ream  are  also  given.  Thus,  "enameled,  28x42—120," 
shows  that  a  ream  (.'JiMl  sheets)  of  enameled  paper  weighs  120  pounds,  the  s'hects 
being  28x42  inches. 

Print  Paper. 

Print  paper  is  made  entirely  of  wood  pulp,  which  is  ordinarily  treated  by 
the  sulphite  process.  In  the  average  newspaper,  the  sulphite  fiber  and  ground 
wood  filler  are  found  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  three.  Newspaper  is  of  one 
color;  poster  paper  of  numerous  tints.  These  are  the  two  uses  to  which  print 
paper  is  put. 

The  usual  si^cs 
from  25  to  100  poui 
30x44  and  36x48. 

Book  Paper. 

Book  paper  in  llie  cheaper  grades  is  made  of  wood  pulp;  in  the  better 
grades  there  is  an  increasing  proportion  of  rags.  As  its  name  implies,  it  is  used  in 
printing  books.     It  is   made  in  white  and  tints. 

The   following  terms  are  commonly  employed  in  describing  different  grades: 

"S,  &  C."  shows  that  the  paper  has  been  "sized"  and  "calendered."  "Siring" 
is  a  vegetable,  resinous  substance,  which  is  mixed  with  the  wood  pulp  to  render 
the  paper  impervious  to  ink.  In  cheaper  grades  clay  is  used;  in  writing  and  more 
expensive  papers,  gelatine,  "Calcnilering"  is  ironing.  The  paper  passes  rapidly 
through   cylinders    in    contact,    healed   inside    by   steam. 

"S.  4  S.  C."  shows  that  paper  has  been  "sized"  and  "super-calendered,"  a 
separate  process  being  employed  to  give  it  an  especially  high  and  glossy  finish. 

"Enameled"  paper  is  coated  on  one  or  both  sides  with  china  clay  and  glue. 
This  coating  covers  the  body,  fills  up  the  pores  and  gives  it  an  especially  high  and 
glossy  finish. 

"Antiiiue"   finish   is   one   where   the   calendering  has   been  omitted. 

The  usual  si/es  are  2l.vW.  •J.'in:18.  28x12  and  112x14.  Sometimes  double  sizes, 
such  as  MxlM  and  IWx.'.n,  ;irc  used,  being  twice  24.xM  an<l  2r.x:i8,  and  odd  sizes 
and  weights  arc  fri<]uently  made  to  order  when  the  quantity  required  justifies  it. 
Weights  range  from  36  pounds  per  ream  upwards. 

Cover  Paper. 

Cover  paper  comes  in  all  grades  and  materi;il,  and  in  every  conceivable  tint. 
Coimnon  cover  paper  is  simply  colored  book  with  the  sanic  finish.  It  may  have 
a  cloth,  manila  or  jilain  back,  an  anliiiuc.  cuamclcd  or  leatherette  finish,  etc.  The 
regular  sizes  are  three;  ^iKJ.V  weight  i<>  to  100  pounds;  22',^x28'/4,  20  to  120; 
23x32^4,  14  to  50.  There  are  other  sizes— 2r>.vI0,  22x34,  22x28,  24.'(36,18V4x2El,  18x28 
and  25x38,  . 


Writing  Paper, 


rentage  of  wood  pulp;  the  better  cotton 
iiien  rags  are  used  exclusively.    Linen  is 
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usually  lighter  than  btind,  which  has  a  hard  and  flinty  surface.  Writing  papers 
are  thoroufihly  and  highly  sized.  Ledger  paper  is  linen  paper  of  high  grade  with 
a  heavy  finish. 

The  usual  sizes  are  17x22,  19x22,  19x28.  Others  are  22x34,  24x38  and 
*J8x34.     The  weight  varies  from  14  lo  56  pounds. 

Bristol   Board. 

Bristol  board,  so  called  from  the  place  of  its  first  manufacture,  is  sheets  of 
paper  pasted  together,  the  ply  and  weight  depending  entirely  on  the  taste  and 
wishes  of  the  customer.  It  is  used  for  visiting  and  business  cards.  White  board 
is  regularly  22x28,  the  ply  2,  3.  4,  6,  8,  10  and  IS,  the  weight  as  high  as  160  pounds. 
Other  sizes  are  made  lo  order,  if  ordered  in  large  enough  quantity  lo  make  it 
worth  while. 

Manila  Paper. 

Manila  paper  is  used  (or  wrapping  purposes,  its  basis  being  Manila  butts. 
The  two  usual  sizes  are  22!4.\28%  and  24x36,  and  the  weights  80  to  200  pounds. 

The  usual  envelope  sizes  are: 

Low  5     3-1-16  X  5"A 9 3%  x    8% 

High  5    3W  X  5!4 10 4%  x    9^ 

6    3%  X  6     11 414  X  10% 

6% 3%  X  6% 12 4%  X  lO'A 

T     3%  X  0% 14 5      X  im 

Printing   Plater 

Those  most  generally  used  in  advertising  are  half-tonts,  zinc  etchings,  elec- 
trotype and  stereotype. 

Half-Toneo. 

Half-lonc  engraving  is  the  only  process  known  at  this  time  by  which  photo- 
graphs, wash  drawings  and  things  of  like  nature  may  be  reproduced  for  use  upon 
the   printing-press. 

A  plate  is  made  by  interposing  a  screen  between  the  copy  and  a  sensitized 
plate  in  a  camera.  This  produces  a  negative  consisting  of  lines  and  dots.  The 
negative  is  printed  on  a  copper  plate  and  etched.  Alter  etching,  the  plate  passes 
into  the  hands  ol  a  finisher,  who  corrects  defects,  cuts  and  tools  it  and  prepares 
it  for  mounting. 

For  use  in  newspapers  a  sixty-line  screen  will  give  the  best  results;  for  the 
ordinary  magazines.  110  or  120  line  screens  may  be  used;  for  highly  enameled 
paper,   133  and  150  are   the  screens  most  generally  employed. 

Copy  for   Half-Tones. 

It  is  well  to  sec  that  the  copy  for  lialf-tones,  whether  a  wash  drawing,  oil 
painting,  photograph,  photogravure  or  steel  engraving  is  free  from  defects,  as  a 
liaif-tonc   is   a   faithful   reproduction   of   the   copy   furnished. 

Zinc  Etchings, 

Zinc  etching  is  the  simplest  method  of  making  printing-plates  by  photographic 
process.  Any  drawing  or  print  consisting  of  lines  or  dots,  which  will  photograph, 
may  be  reproduced  by  it.  The  ropy  is  placed  before  a  camera  and  a  negative  is 
obtained  but  not  with  a  screen  as  in  making  half-tones.     A  print   from  the  nega- 
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live  is  made  upon  a  sensitij^ed  plate,  which  is  then  prepared  (or  the  etching  bath. 
It  is  then  etched  to  a  proper  printing  depth.  The  larger  open  spaces  arc  routed 
to  insure  the  backgromid  not  showing  lip  in  printing. 

A  zinc  etching  is  a  perfect  printing-plate,  and  will  last  for  many  thousand 
impressions,  but  if  intended  (or  general  use  and  long  runs,  electrotype  should  be 
made,   the  original   ?inc  being  rcliincd   as   a   pattern. 

Copy  ror  Zinc  Etchings. 

These  are  pen,  crayon  and  charcoal  drawings,  prints  from  photographs  con- 
sisting of  lines  or  dots,  printcil  pages  or  forms  or  anything  made  up  of  distinct 
lines.    These  should  be  in  black  ink  upon  white  paper  or  cardboard. 

The  reproduction  of  typewritten  letters  where  colored  ribbons  are  employed 
is,  as  a  rule,  unsatisfactory.     Have  the  letters'  rewritten  in  black. 


Where  special  sharpness  of  oullinc  is  desired  in  an  illustration  it  is  often 
advisable  to  have  the  subject  cnKravcd  on  wood.  This  is  sometimes  decidedly 
the  best  process  for  mechanical  subjects  and  illustrations  which  are  to  be  ex- 
tensively duplicated. 

Electrotypet. 

Kieetrotyping  is  not  engraving,  but  simply  a  method  of  duplicating  engrav- 
ings, type  forms,  etc. 

A  mold  of  the  object  to  be  copied  is  taken  in  wax  and  suspended  together 
with  a  plate  of  copper  in  an  acidulated  solution  of  copper  sulphate.  An  electric 
current  is  employed  to  deposit  the  copper  on  the  mold.  When  the  copper  shell 
has  become  of  sufficient  thickness,  it  is  remove:!  from  the  mold,  strengthened 
with  a  backing  of  stiff  metal,  straii^htcncd,  shaved,  trimmed  and  blocked  and  is 
then  ready  for  the  printing-press. 

There  is  a  great  dilleience  in  the  quality  of  clcetrotypes.  A  shell  may  be 
made  thick  or  thin.  If  it  is  too  thin  the  life  of  the  electrotype  is  short.  II  the 
molding  is  carelessly  done,  if  the  plate  is  not  properly  built  up,  if  the  rules  are 
not  perfectly  joined,  or  if  the  finishing  is  neglected  in  any  way,  an  imperfect  plate 

;  expensive  than 


Stereotypes. 

Stereotypes  are  mo^i  jieiicrally  employed  by  newspapers  in  duplicating  their 
forms,   and   we   occasionally   have   them    made   for   advertiacmenls. 

A  mold  is  produced  by  beating  papier-mache  into  a  form  and  drying  it  by 
heating  the  form  to  a  high  tcmperalurc.  The  mold  thus  produced  is  placed  in 
a  casting  box  and  mellcd  stereotype  metal  poured  on. 

Wood-base  cnts  or  wood  tyjic  and  everything  but  metal  should  be  eliminated 
from   forms   which  are  to 


vary    greatly,    especially    i 
required  in  finishing  the  plat 


Cost  of  Plates. 

of   plat. 
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For  the  purpose  of  roughly  estimating  the  probable  cost  of  plates,  the  fol- 
lowing figures  may  be  safely  used.  In  a  majority  of  cases,  the  cost  will  be  found 
to  be  considerably  less: 

Half-tones $0.25  per  square  inch. 

Zinc  etchings 07  per  square  inch. 

Electrotypes  04  per  square  inch. 

Stereotypes 03  per  square  inch. 

The  above  prices  are  based  on  wood  mounting.  When  electrotypes  are 
mounted  on  metal  bases,  these  prices  are  considerably  increased,  depending  on 
the  size  of  the  plate. 


THE  FOLLOWING  pages,  from  967  to  984  inclusive,  illustrate,  by 
example,  some  of  the  simple  laws  governing  type  display.  I  am 
enabled  to  reproduce  these  pages  through  the  courtesy  of  A.  A.  Stewart, 
Instructor  of  the  School  of  Printing  of  the  North  End  Union,  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  U.  S.  A. 
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THE  CHAPTER  HEADING 

^  HE  chapter  heading  is  commonly  set  in  capitals  of  the 
text  letter,  except  when  it  is  brief,  as  a  number  only, 
in  which  case  it  is  in  larger  type.  Roman  numerals 
are  used  for  the  chapter  numbers  (like  chapter  xiv) . 
When  the  chapter  heading  is  long  and  will  not  readily  come 
into  one  line,  make  two  lines  of  it,  the  first  one  less  than  the  full 
measure,  and  the  over-run  a  shorter  line  in  the  center  below  it. 
To  make  the  first  line  full,  in  this  case,  and  to  put  in  the  second 
line  one  word  or  syllable  only,  is  not  good  arrangement.  This 
will  also  apply  to  sub-headings  and  displayed  lines.  Two  short 
lines,  properly  spaced,  are  more  pleasing,  as  well  as  more  legi- 
ble, than  one  line  that  is  thin-spaced  and  crowded  at  the  ends. 
The  amount  of  blank  space  at  the  head  of  a  chapter  should 
be  governe<i  by  the  amount  of  matter,  shape  of  the  page,  the 
style  of  leading,  and  often  by  the  character  of  an  initial  letter. 
In  very  open  text  matter  nearly  half  a  page  of  blank  may  be 
given  to  the  chapter  heading  and  head-piece  in  leaded  matter 
one  third  or  less  is  sufficient;  when  there  is  no  head-piece  the 
space  is  usually  less,  one  quarter  or  one  fifth. 

The  space  allowed  for  the  first  chapter  heading  of  a  book 
should  be,  when  practicable,  the  same  in  other  similar  headings. 
3 
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4  RUNNING    HEAD    IN    SMALL    CAPITALS 

The  size  and  style  of  type  used  should  also  he  as  nearly  aHke 
as  possible  in  all  chapter  headings;  even  if  one  heading  makes 
a    single   line   and    ai 


4  LARGE  CAPITALS 

Placed  over  text  of  the  same  size;  this 
style  is  proper  when  the  head  is  short 


4        ITALIC  CAPITALS 
Areseldoman  imptovetnent  on  Roman 
but 


4  Italic  Capitals  and  Ltr^ur-  Case 
May  be  used  when  running  head  has 
many  words;  if  the  line  is  short,  italic 
of  larger  size  than  the  text  may  be  used 


(fllit  EHflttBlf  Icttrr 


May  sometin 
oldstyle;othc 


ics  be  used  with  text  in 
features  should  conform 


other  heading  two  lines, 
it  is  better  than  a 
change  of  type  or  size. 

It  has  been  custom- 
ary to  set  the  running 
head,  or  running  title. 
in  small  caps,  of  type 
like  the  text  of  a  page, 
but  the  modern  prac- 
tice is  varied.  Running 
heads  are  sometimes 
set  in  capitals  of  the 
text  letter,  and.  some- 
times in  capitals  of 
larger  or  smaller  si;?es 
(set  close  if  it  has 
many  letters  or  letter- 
space<i  if  it  has  but 
few).  Other  varia- 
tions are  to  use  italic, 
all  capitals  or  capitals 
and  lower  case.  In  hihliographica!  works,  novels,  and  distinct- 
ively books,  as  well  as  catalogues  and  booklets,  Old  English 
black  letter  is  occasionally  use<i. 

A  reasonable  objection  to  the  old  custom  of  putting  the  run- 
ning head  in  small  capitals  is  because  of  their  insignificance  and 
weakness,  especially  a  short  line  on  a  large  |)age.  The  heading. 


4  A  MODFIRN  STYLE 

Frequently  adopted  for  modern  story 

books,  catalogues  and  adv.  booklets 


J*  j«  >  DECORATIVE  J»  >  > 

Heads  in  this  style  can  be  made  effec- 
tive in  booklets,  small  catalogues,  etc. 
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PAGE    NUMBERS    ARE    CALLED    FOLIOS  5 

in  a  dignified  book  page,  should  be  neither  insignificant  nor  yet 
obtrusive;  in  a  booklet  for  advertising  purposes  it  may  be 
strong,       with      color 


CAPITALS 
May  be  opened  a  little, in  thi 
'    n  spaces,  if  the  hepd 


ith  thin 


short. 


I rALIC  CAPITALS  S 

On  a  small  page  of  large  type  may 
be  put  in  a  smaller  siz^than  the  text 


Roman  Lower-case       5 

Of  a  size  larger  than  te\t  is  also  used 
for  running  heads  in  a  story  book,  ad- 
vertising booklet  or  dealer's  catalogue 


Heavy  Roman  Type  5 

Are  suitable  in  advertising  pamphlets 
and  catalogues  but  not  in  library  books 


enough  to  give  distinc- 
tion to  the  page,  ,the 
type  being  combined 
with  borders,  or  stnall 
ornaments,  and  rtile, 
so  as  to  give  decorative 
effect  to  an  othenvise 
plain  page  of  type. 

The  running  head 
is,  when  set  plain,  with- 
out rule  or  ornament, 
usually  separated  from 
the  text  matter  below 
by  a  line  of  quads  of  the 
same  size,  except  where 
the  text  is  set  solid  or 
is  larger  than  ten-point. 
This  general  rule  may 
l;e  observed:  the  white 
space  between  running 
head  and  text  should 
a])pr()ximate  that  made  by  a  slKirt  line  at  the  end  of  a  paragraph 
in  the  page  below.  Avoid  a  needlessly  wide  space  under  the 
running  head,  but  do  nol  make  the  space  so  small,  that  the  head- 
line looks  crowded  down  on  the  text  matter, 

Suiiictimcs  a  light-facec!  brass  rule,  the  full  width  of  the 
page,  is  used  to  separate  the  ruiming  head  from  the  text.    It  is 


RUNNING  HEAD 

Long  headings  may  be  divided  for  two 

pages,   but 


should  be  even. 


J*  j»   j»    HEAD-LINES  >.  J»   > 


Full  length  headings  help  give  shape 
to  pages  containing  irregular  matter. 
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6  Sub-headings  and  side-headings 

not  necessary  to  increase  the  space  to  admit  this  rule;  if  the 
page  is  set  solid  the  presence  of  a  rule  may  admit  of  a  reduction 
of  the  space  between  the  head  and  the  text.  The  running  head 
properly  belongs  only  on  the  pages  which  have  text  matter 
continued  from  a  preceding  page.  The  first  page  of  a  chapter 
that  is  sunk  and  has  a  chapter  heading  does  not  have  also  a  run- 
ning head.  Nor  does  a  page  containing  an  illustration  which 
occupies  the  full  page. 

The  page  number,  or  folio,  is  commonly  put  in  the  end  of 
the  running  head-line;  in  the  body  of  a  book  it  is  a  figure  of 
the  text  or  larger.  Somelinies.  when  pages  have  no  running 
heads,  the  folio  is  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  page,  in  the  center 
of  the  line  or  at  one  side,  and  may  be  with  or  without  brackets 
or  parentheses.  Right  and  left  pages  of  a  book  are  by  printers 
called  odd  and  even.  The  odd-page  folio  is  placed  at  the  right- 
hand  end  of  the  line,  and  the  even-page  folio  at  the  left.  Partic- 
ular care  should  be  taken,  in  justifying  the  running  head  in  the 
measure,  to  get  it  exactly  in  the  middle  of  the  page :  the  inser- 
tion of  the  folio  in  the  end  of  the  line  should  be  made  so  as  not 
to  disturb  the  words  of  the  running  head  from  the  e,\act  center. 

THE  SUB-HEADINGS 
Are  less  important  than  the  chapter  iieadings  and  should  never 
be  set  in  larger  type.  Like  chapter  headings,  sub-headings 
should  be  set  in  uniform  style  throughout  the  book.  They  are 
usually  put  in  the  middle  of  the  line,  and  may  be  set  in  many 
ways :  in  small  capitals  if  brief :  italic  capitals  and  lower-case  for 
a  longer  one;  or  in  any  style  of  plain  type  which  will  make  an 
agreeable  combination  with  the  text  and  other  features  of  the 
work. 
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The  Side-heading.  This  is  also  a  secondary  heading,  placed 
at  the  beginning  of  paragraphs,  when  it  is  said  to  be  a  run-in 
side-heading.  In  ordinary  book  work  it  is  usually  set  in  small 
capitals    or    in    italics. 


In  catalogues,  pam- 
phlets, and  dictionaries, 
side-headings  are  often 
properly  set  in  a  heav- 
ier face  than  the  text. 
A  type  similar  to  the 
text  but  enough  bolder 
to  be  distinct,  and  made 
to  align  with  the  text 
matter  on  the  same 
line,  will  be  a  satisfac- 
tory style.  To  select  a 
type  of  the  same  color 
or  lighter,  but  of  dif- 
ferent series  than  the 
text,  as  is  sometimes 
done,  is  not  good  taste.  Side-headings  are  not  proper  subjects 
for  fanciful  treatment.  They  serve  to  break  the  monotony  of 
plain  type,  to  subdivide  it  so  that  the  reader  may  see  at  a  glance 
the  topics  treated,  or  to  call  attention  to  some  particular  state- 
ment ;  for  these  purposes  plain  type  will  invariably  be  the  best. 
In  advertisements,  price-lists,  etc.,  the  side-headings  may  be  set 
in  a  line  by  itself,  without  indention,  so  that  it  is  at  the  side  of 
the  page. 


Ihe  Following  Extract  showi  : 
arraogcincDt  of  heading,  sub-heading,  and 
■ide-he«dinga: 

CONSTITUTION 

ARTICLE   1 

Title,  Jurisdiclion,  and  Objects 

Section  1,  This  society  shall  be  known 
■od  deiignited  as  Boston  Typographical 
Union,  No.  13,  eiiatlng  by  virtue  of  a  charter 
from  the  International  Typographical  Union. 

Section  2.  The  jurisdiction  of  this  Union 
shall  be  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the 
International  Typographical  Union. 

Section  3.  The  objects  of  thi>  Union 
shall  be  the  procuring  and  maintenance  of  a 
fair  and  equal  rate  of  wages,  wholesome 
sanitaiy  conditions,  the  encouragement  of 
good  workmanship,  and  the  employment  of 
every  means  which  may  tend  to  the  elevation 
of  printer!  in  the  social  scale  of  life. 

Section  4.  Any  printer  (which  shall  in- 
clude any  employee  of  the  composing  room 
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8  Side-notes,  foot-notes,  and  others 

SIDE-NOTES,  FOOT-NOTES,  ETC. 

J"^/  Side-notes  are  in  the  margin  outside  of  the  type  page,  and  are 
usually  set  in  narrow-cohinin  measure,  in  type  two  or  more 
sizes  smaller  than  the  text  letter.     Lower-case  Roman  is  better 

»  not*  for  this  purpose  than  italic,  which  is  sometimes  used,  as  the 

li    lid*  r       r 

•  9—*  kerned  letters  of  italic  are  easily  broken  off  in  this  position.. 

■  «u  The  lines  of  a  side-note  should  begin  even  when  it  is  on  the 

rijiit  right-hand  side  of  the  page,  but  should  end  even  when  on  the 

.left-hand  side.     It  is  a  common  practice,  however,  to  begin  the 

lines  of  a  side-note  even  for  both  right-hand  or  left-hand  pages, 

ul'a  though  this  will  often  give  a  ragged  appearance  when  the  lines 

'    L>  ^re  of  different  lengths.  The  words  of  a  side-note  should  not  be 

">  1  *  letter-spaced  to  arbitrarily  square  them  up. 

Foot-notes  are  set  in  small  type  at  the  bottom  of  the  page, 
and  usually  begin  with  a  reference  number  or  mark  identical 
with  one  in  the  text  above.*  When  text  pages  are  large  and  the 
notes  short  and  few,  the  maker-up  will  have  little  difficulty  with 
foot-notes ;  but  with  copious  notes  on  small  pages  considerable 
calculation  and  frequent  over-running  and  rc-arranging  will  be 
required  to  make  them  come  right.  When  it  happens  that  the 
reference  mark  for  a  long  note  comes  in  the  last  line  or  near  Ihc 
bottom  of  the  page,  so  that  there  is  no  room  for  the  note  on 
the  page,  one  or  two  lines  of  the  note  may  be  put  on  its  own 
page  and  the  balance  carried  over  to  the  next  page.  If  there 
are  references  on  this  following  page  also,  the  notes  will  be  put 
under  the  one  continued  from  the  preceding  page.  The  signs 
which  come  with  fonts  of  Roman  capitals  (*  f  t  ^  1  T  )  have 


•Foot-note,     When  the  fm 

ot  note   is 

to  divide  (he  matter  into 

two  col 

umns 

short  ■(  may  be  set  in  one  1 

ine  in  the 

No  br.iss  rule  is  needed,  i 

rither  t( 

j»epa- 

middle  of  the  measure,  but  if 

rate  the  columns  or  to  dii 

.'ide  thi 

;  foot- 

ofKvcrallines,  like  thU  one. 

it  is  belter 

note  from  the  text. 
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Extracts  and  other  quotations  g 

been  the  common  marks  used  to  refer  to  foot-notes  in  book  ^*  shouiaer. 
pages,  and  they  serve  the  purpose  when  used  only  occasionally ; 
but  when  many  references  occur  on  one  page  these  characters 
are  sometimes  objectionable.  Superior  figures"  and  letters*  are 
now  more  often  used ;  they  are  neater  and  permit  of  any  niun- 
ber  being  used  without  repetition  or  confusion.  Compositors 
sometimes  use  for  superior  figures  characters  on  a  body  half 
the  size  of  the  text  letter,  justifying  this  small  type  with  an 
en-quad  of  the  same  size;  but  the  most  satisfactory  superiors  _ 
are  cast  on  the  upper  part  of  the  full-sized  liody,  which  are 
furnished  by  the  foundries.  Center-notes  are  rarely  used, 
except  in  reference  editions  of  the  Bible. 

Shoulder-notes  are  those  which  appear  on  the  outside  cor- 
ner at  the  top  of  the  page,  used  mostly  in  law  works  and 
histories. 

Cut-in-notes  are  set  in  narrow  measure  in  type  sho»*n  a 
smaller  than  the  text.  Type  faces  heavier  than  the  c«t.i»Bot« 
text  are  sometimes  used  in  school  books  and  reference  works, 
and  in  advertising  pamphlets  other  styles  are  employed.  They 
should  be  put  in  the  outside  edge  of  the  type  page,  and  will  al- 
ways look  better  if  they  are  surrounded  at  top,  side,  and  bottom 
with  full-length  lines  of  the  text  matter,  and  not  inserted  beside 
an  indented  first  line,  or  the  broken  bne  of  a  paragraph. 
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lo  EXTRACTS  AND  POETRY 

EXTRACTS  AND  QUOTATIONS 
Short  phrases  and  quotations  from  other  writers  are  often  run 
in  the  text,  with  the  quotation-marks  to  (Ustingiiish  them,  but 
when  they  are  lengthy,  constituting  an  entire  sentence  or  para- 
graph, it  may  be  required  that  they  should  he  set  apart  from 
Ihe  main  text.  A  quotation  that  makes  a  paragrapli.  set  in  the 
same  type  and  same  length  of  line  as  the  text,  sliould  have  quo- 
tation marks.  When  it  is  set  in  a  different  size  of  type— which 
is  customarily  one  or  two  sizes  smaller  than  the  text — the  quo- 
tation-marks are  not  needed.  As  with  other  features  of  a  book. 
no  unvarying  rule  can  he  given  for  the  composition  of  extracts 
or  other  quotations.  In  all  important  work  the  compositor 
should  receive  with  copy  instructions  as  to  the  use  of  quote- 
marks,  size  of  type,  indention,  etc.  Especially  where  several 
persons  are  employed  on  the  same  work  there  should  be  clear 
instructions  for  these  features,  as  otherwise  there  will  be  lack  of 
uniformity. 

When  the  extract  is  set  in  separate  paraRrapli  and  in  smaller 
type,  it  does  not  need  tlic  marks  of  quotation ;  the  change 
in  size  is  sufficient  indication  of  a  clian^e  in  authnrship,  A 
new  method  of  indicating  extracts  indents  tlicm  one  cm  on 
each  side  of  every  line, — DeVinnc. 

There  should  be  sufficient  space  above  and  below  the  extract  to 
distinctly  separate  it  from  the  text,  yet  not  so  much  as  to  leave 
unnecessary  blanks.  In  solid  matter  two  leads  may  be  enough, 
but  leaded  matter  will  need  more.  The  leading  and  spacing  of 
the  extract  should  be  uniform  with  that  of  the  text — if  the 
text  is  leaded,  the  extract  in  smaller  type  needs  thinner  leads. 

Pick  and  click 

Goes  the  type  in  the  stick. 
As  the  printer  stands  at  his  case; 

His  eyes  glance  quick,  and  his  fin^;^r.s  pick 
The  type  at  a  rapid  pace. 
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111  setting  extracts  of  poetry,  the  lines  should  be  indented  so  as 
to  make  the  stanzas  appear  in  the  middle  of  the  column  or  the 
page.  This  is  not  difficult  to  do  when  the  lines  are  somewhere 
near  of  an  equal  length,  but  in  poetry  which  has  lines  of  greatly 
varying  lengths  it  requires  some  calculation  in  order  to  secure 
this  result  without  going  over  the  matter  a  second  time.  If 
there  is  only  an  occasional  long  line,  it  may  be  necessary  to  put 
it  a  little  out  of  the  center,  in  order  lo  make  the  whole  stanza 
keep  its  proper  place,  on  the  page. 

In  the  indention  of  lines  of  poetry,  quads  of  even  ems -should 
be  used,  in  order  to  secure  uniform  alignment  of  the  beginning 
of  lines,  and  the  odd  spaces  needed  for  justification  should  be 
put  after  the  last  word  in  the  line. 

It  is  customary  to  indent  alike  the  lines  which  rhyme  with 
each  other,  but  this  is  often  decided  by  the  author,  as  is  like- 
wise tlie  indention  of  irregular  or  unusual  forms  of  verse.  The 
punctuation  by  the  author  should  also  be  followed,  even  if  it 
<!()es  seem  unusual ;  and  particular  care  should  be  exercised  in 
reading  copy  to  observe  the  use  of  tinconimon  words,  or  the 
luicommon  use  of  familiar  words,  which  writers  of  poetry  will 
iiften  employ. 

Where  <|i!nlc-niarks  are  used  in  poetry  if  is  better,  when 
ihey  arc  at  the  beginning  of  the  line,  to  place  the  inverted 
c.imiuas  iHit.'-i'lc  the  alignment  of  the  first  letters: 

lie  !i<it  iipcin  [he  deck, 

The  h<.nk  was  in   his  liand; 
■■Do  imt  fear!  Heaven  is  as  near," 

He  said,  "by  water  as  by  land!" 

"The  cimniug  old  cat  lay  down  on  a  mat 

liy  the  fire  in  the  oaken  liall; 

■If  Ihe  Utile  niii-c  ]ioe|,.  tliey'll  think  I'm  asleei.:^ 
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The  three-to-em  space  is  sufficient  blank  to  put  between  words 
in  poetry  set  solid  or  single-leaded;  when  the  lines  are  opened 
with  two  or  three  leads  the  en-quad  space  is  needed.  An  old- 
time  rule  in  many  printing  houses  was  to  space  all  poetry  with 
en-quads  or  double  spaces.  In  solid  lines,  this  wide-spacing 
gives  a  pigeon-holed  appearance  that  is  not  pleasing,  as  may  be 
noted  in  the  following  stanza: 

Blessings  on    thee,    little    maD, 
Barefoot    boy,    with    «heek    ot    tan! 
With    thy   turned    up    pantaloons. 
And    thy  merry   whistled    tuaes. 

When  a  line  of  poetry  is  too  long  to  come  into  the  measure,  it 
turns  over  to  the  next  line,  the  part  thus  turned  over  being 
indented  so  as  to  avoid  confusing  it  with  the  beginning  of  the 
regular  lines.     When  space  is  scant  and  it  is  desired  to  avoid 
an  extra  type-line,  this  turned-over  end 
of  a  line  is  often  put  at  the  end  of  a 
line  before  or  after,  as  in  church  hymn- 
als. 

THE  PLACING  OF  ENGRAVINGS 

Engravings  (or  cuts,  as  they  are  called 
by  (he  printer)  are  of  several  kinds. 
Zinc  plates  and  halftones,  etched  or  en- 
graved by  photo-mechanical  processes,  have  mostly  superseded 
wood-cuts.  Halftone  engravings  are  suitable  for  printing  on 
coated  and  other  smooth-finished  papers,  like  the  kind  used  in 
this  pamphlet.  When  they  are  printed  on  rough  paper,  the 
small,  shallow  holes  of  a  fine-screen  halftone  will  fill  up  and 
give  ony  a  burred  impression.     A  medium  rough  paper  may  be 
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desirable  for  type  pages,  but  the  same  surface  may  not  be 
smooth  enough  to  show  the 
delicate  tones  of  an  engrav- 
ing. For  this  reason,  fine 
iUustrations  are  often  print- 
ed on  paper  different  than 
the  main  part  of  a  book. 
Coarse-screen  halftones  are 
made  for  newspapers  and 
other  cheap  work,  and  may 
be  printed  on  common-sur- 
faced paper.  Antique  or 
rough-surfaced  paper  re- 
quires deep-cut  wood  engravings  or  zinc  etchings  with  strong  , 
lines.  The  finer  the  lines  or  dots  of  an  engraving  the  smoother  , 
the  paper  must  be  to  print  properly. 

The  position  of  an  engraving  is  usually  indicated  by  the 
author  or  customer,  but  there  are  a  few  rules  which  should  be 
observed  by  the  compositor  who  has  this  duty  to  do.  Engrav- 
ings that  are  not  mates  and  not  dependent  on  one  another 
should  be  kept  apart,  so  as  to  balance  the  page  and  have  good 
relief  of  type  matter  around  them.  Small  cuts  are  set  into  the 
side  of  the  page,  as  on  this  page;  but  larger  ones,  which  permit 
of  very  little  reading  matter  on  the  sides,  are  often  better  set  in 
the  middle  of  the  measure,  independent  of  the  type.  A  small 
cut  may  sometimes  be  inserted  in  the  middle  of  the  measure, 
with  reading  matter  justified  on  both  sides.  If  the  cut  is  very 
small,  these  lines  may  read  across  the  page,  but  if  the  cut  is 
large  enough  to  make  the  connection  of  the  two  parts  of  the 
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lines  vague,  it  will  be  better  to  treat  the  reading  matter  as  two 
separate  columns,  on  the  sides  of  the  cut. 

The  blank  space  to  be  left  between  the  cut  and  the  type 
must  be  governed  by  the  general  openness  or  closeness  of  tbc 
page.     Cuts  that  have  well-defined  rectangular  outlines  may 
often  be  set  closer  to  solid  type  than  those  which  have  ragged 
or  irregular  form.     The  blank  spaces  between  the  cut  and  type 
should  appear  uniform  on  all  sides ;  do  not  crowd  them  together 
at  one  point  and  leave  a  wide  space  at  another.     The  mortises 
or  notches  on  the  sides  should  lie  examined  carefully  to  see. 
that  they  are  square  and  peri>endicuiar,  so  that  the  type  will 
stand  squarely  on  its  feet.     Any  inaccuracy  on  the  sides  of  the 
cut  should  be  corrected  before  justifying  the  type  beside  it,  as 
otherwise  the  locking  up  of  the  page  will  be  a  source  of  trouble. 
When  engravings  are  to  be  printed  on  both  sides  of  a  leaf, 
■  they  should,  if  possible,  be  placed  so  that  one  engraving  will 
not  back  up  anotiier;  the  backing  of  cuts 
on  the  same  sheet  increases  tiie  liability 
to  set-off  and  blurring  of  fine  lines,  especi- 
ally if  there  is  strong  color  printed  on 
smooth  paper. 

The  Legend  line  or  title  placed  under 
an  engra\-ing  may  be  set  in  many  ways : 
EiMttotip.  in  small  capitals  of  the  text-letter,  if  that 

Wood  's  not  too  large ;  in  lower-case  of  a  smaller 

BK»vini  ^.^^,  .^^  italic  lower-case,  or  in  capitals  and  lower  case  of  any 
light-face  letter  which  is  not  incongruous.  Usually  the  use  of 
a  job-face  is  to  be  avoided,  except  in  a  catalogue  or  advertise- 
ment. A  long  title  or  description  is  betler  set  in  two  short 
lines,  the  first  one  longer  than  the  second,  ralher  iliaii  in  one 
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long  line  extending  the  full  width  of  the  cut.  IlKistrations 
seldoii  need  bold  type  for  legend  lines.  It  is  not  well  lo  select 
a  type  so  large  that  it  will ,  ~  "       ^ 

look  coarse;  a  plain,  neatj  | 
line  is  always  desirable,  j 
A  title  or  descriptive  line] 
may  sometimes  be  placed' ^1 
at  the  side  of  the  cut;  or,jf| 
on  large  cuts,  at  one  ofjoii 
the  corners,  above  or  be- 
low, as  may  be  seen  inl 
magazines  and  periodi- 
cals. This  styles  is  in  ac-|  1 
cordance  with  orders  ofl  } 
the  editor,   or  p«hlisher,|  ; 


,Jl' 


and  all  such  directions  should  be  carefully  followed  by  the, 
workman  who  makes  up  the  page.  When  a  large  cut  has  to 
be  placed  sideways  on  the  page,  the  bottom  is  commonly  put  at: 
the  inside,  or  back  margin.  This  arrangement  must  be  varied 
when  two  large  cuts  follow  each  other;  they  should  be  placed 
so  that  they  may  be  seen  and  the  title-lines  read  following  the|-3 
order  of  the  book  without  changing  the  position.  This  customl 
is  varied  in  many  places  and  in  some  kinds  of  work,  and  it  wiil'^ 
always  be  well  to  ask  for  instructions. 

The  justification  of  a  small  cut  in  the  side  of  a  page  or  col- 
umn should  be  done  in  a  composing  stick  whenever  possible^ — 
that  is,  when  the  cut  and  the  lines  will  come  within  the  stick. 


Note,  The  rules  on  tliis  page 
fy  tlic  cut  ill  its  place;  tlicy  : 
work  of  tliis  kind. 


:iilc  the  leads  and  slugs  used  to  justi- 
,■  the   usual  arrangement   in  make-up 
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The  type-lines  should  be  set  in  measures  of  even  ems  of  twelve- 
point,  or  pica,  especially  when  leads  have  to  be  used.  In  solid 
•  matter  the  lines  may  be  readily  justified  to  any  measure,  odd 
or  even,  but  it  is  better  to  keep  them  in  even  lengths  as  much  as 
possible.  Sometimes  this  may  mean  that  while  the  leads  and 
lines  are  even  ems  long,  if  it  brings  the  letters  too  near  the  cut 
the  words  may  be  spaced  thinner,  or  so  as  to  leave  a  space  or 
quad  at  the  end  next  to  the  cut.  When  practicable,  a  lead  or 
slug  should  be  put  between  the  ends  of  the  lines  and  the  base  of 
the  cut.  The  justifying  material  should  be  simplified  to  the 
fewest  pieces.  The  use  of  small  pieces  of  leads,  slugs,  or  diff- 
erent sizes  of  spaces,  should  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible. 
Do  not  put  in  a  number  of  small  pieces  when  one  large  piece 
will  serve.  A  little  calculation  and  forethought  will  save  time 
and  material. 

Head-pieces  and  lail-pieces  are  ornamental  designs  at  the 
beginning  and  end  of  chapters.  Tail-pieces  are  placed  in  the 
white  space  at  the  end,  as  shown  on  this  page.  When  there 
is  not  ample  room  it  will  be  better  to  omit  the  tail-piece,  rather 
than  crowd  it  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  page.  When  the  head- 
piece, tail-piece,  ornamental  initials,  and  other  decorative  fea- 
tures of  a  book  are  all  of  a  harmonious  style  of  drawing  and 
weight  of  line,  they  are  more  pleasing.  A  head-piece  of  one 
style  and  a  tail-piece  of  glaringly  different  style  should  be 
avoided. 
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The  Synopsis— Sel  in  small  capitals,  or  in  capitals  and  small  capitals 
when  brief — If  1<hib,  it  may  be  in  lower-case — The  type  should  be 
several  sizes  smaller  than  the  text— Sentences  separated  by  em-dash, 
but  no  period  is  needed — Usually  set  with  hanging  indention,  equal 
to  indention  of  paragraphs  in  (he  text  matter  below. 


CAPITALS  are  commonly  used  for  the  first  word 
wliich  begins  with  a  large  initial.  If  the  initial  is  the 
article  A  or  the  pronoun  I,  the  next  word  is  set  in 
large  capitals.  When  the  page  is  small,  the  type 
large,  and  the  first  word  a  long  one,  capitals  may  be  better,  to 
avoid  making  large  display.  This  practice  prevails  in  book  and 
other  plain  work  set  in  Roman  type;  in  jobbing  and  advertising 
the  choice  of  letters  to  complete  a  word  with  a  large  initial  is 
not  restricted  to  any  particular  style.  It  is  oftener  that  the  word 
is  completed  in  lower-case  of  the  text,  or  sometimes  in  a  heavier 
face,  corresponding  to  other  lines  of  display  on  the  same  page. 
The  letters  ()f  ihe  first  word  are  kept  as  close  as  possible  to 
the  initial,  but  the  .second  and  third  lines  have  a  space  or  quad 
before  them,  to  make  some  distinction  and  show  a  closer  rela- 
tion of  the  initial  to  the  first  line.  The  space  at  the  right  of  the 
initial  should  be  somewhere  nearly  equal  to  that  under  it,  and 
the  space  in  either  place  should  not  be  unnecessarily  wide.  This 
may  be  difficult  to  avoid  in  the  case  of  a  large  Roman  letter 
from  a  regular  font,  which  has  a  large  blank  space,  or  shoulder, 
17 
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THE  USE  OF  LARGE  INITIALS 


THE  pronoun  used  as  an  initial  is 

placed  like  this,  the  lines  of  text  all 

indented  alike  and  separated  from 

the  initial  more  or  less  according  as  the 

letter  and  the  text  are  solid  or  open. 


I; 

the  ir 
letter 

r 


F  the  initial  is  part  of  the  first  word 
the  spacing  is  like  this;  the  second 
and  third  lines  are  indented  a  little 

more  than  the  first,  which  has  a  closer 

relation  to  the  initial. 


below  the  letter.  This  shoulder  prevents  the  full  line  under  the 
initial  from  coming  near  enough  to  the  letter;  it  may  have  to  be 
cut  off,  but  if  it  is  proposed  to  print  the  initial  in  another  color, 
or  in  a  separate 
form,  cutting  the 
type  is  not  necessary. 
The  top  of  a 
large  initial  should 
be  even  with  the  top 
of  the  first  line  of 
text;  and  when  it  is 
intended  to  be  set  in 
a  corner  of  a  page 
of  text,  it  should  be 
fitted  in  neatly  and 
lined  exactly  on  the 
outside  and  the  top. 
Another  style  that 
is  common  in  books 
of  poetry  and  open 
composition  is  the 
high  or  cockup  let- 
ter, of  a  size  not 
larger  than  two  lines 
of  text,  justified  so 

that  its  bottom  will  be  on  a  line  with  the  first  line  of  the  text 
When  a  plain  Roman  letter  is  selected  for  a  large  initial,  it  will 
look  neater  if  it  is  of  a  style  similar  to  the  text  letter;  that  is,  if 
the  text  is  in  old-style  letter,  an  initial  of  modem  cut  is  not  a 
suitable  mate.  If  the  text  matter  is  in  italic,  an  italic  initial  will 


\BORATELV  ornamented 

Initials  of  irregular 

utline  may  be  placed  so  that 
They  are  higher  than  the  top 
Line  of  texL   This  style  is  used 

For  books  of  poetry. 

Initials  of  this  style  are  known  as 
cock-up  letters,  and  are  of  a  size  a  little 
larger  than  the  text.  They  should  line  at 
the  bottom  with  text. 
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be  better  than  one  of  the  upright  style.  This  suitability  of  an 
initial  to  the  text-type  and  to  other  features  of  the  work  is 
important;  it  will  be  better  to  omit  the  initial  altogether  than 
to  put  in  one  that  is 


incongruous. 

The  number  of 
text  lines  that  are 
covered  by  an  initial 
must  be  considered 
in  relation  to  the 
size  both  of  the  page 
and  of  type.  In 
small  pages,  with 
type     of     ten-point 

^IffMlrriUmiifanttrtttaliilBUtfBrr        ^'^^    °''  smaller,    a 

ill    Btzroftlrrsamr  UtUraBU|»tr3d        two-line  letter    will 
\0'  ttutUtr  tB  aUnavB  a  aafir  tifoUt:  tt           ^ 

often  be        large 

enough ;  a  large 
page  will  require  a 
large  letter. 

It  is  better,  if  the 
initial  is  an  orna- 
mental letter,  to  have 
it  of  the  same  style 
of  ornamentation  as 
the  head-piece  and  other  decorative  features  of  the  page.  Do 
not  use  two  different  styles  of  ornament  on  the  same  work.  If 
an  initial  does  not  match  an  ornamental  head-piece  or  border, 
use  a  plain  initial ;  vice  versa,  an  ornamental  initial  will  be  bet- 
ter with  a  plain  rule  border  or  head-line.     Two  or  more  fancy 


KVY  initUk  »re  better 
rith  heavy  facesof  typej 
.  hoUthiAtk  initial  is  not 
ppropriate  beside  lisfht- 
ace  lomaSf  especially  if 
t  has  no  feature  of  form 

or  ornament  to  harmonize  with  its  text. 

Initials  of  compact  desijfn  fit  solid  type. 

n  fnftfal  of  tMa  stTk  oMom 
^  looks  well  wtthmmiknistyk 

9  Ugbt-f ac«d  typtot  tt  fs  more 

appropriate  wfth  text  of  rugged,  old- 
etTk  roman  or  bUch  letter. 

y  ^Tlff  orlrrtfam  of  an  Initial  of  s  Uurgrr 
111  Bizr of  tlfr  same  UtUr  SB U|»  tr3d 
\^  matter  is  aUiwoB  a  aafir  rbirttr:  tt 
tnBnrfB  a  liannaniinu  mmlriiiatton.  anli, 
unUaa  it  t«  br rg  atnall  or  bug  Urgt.  it 
infU  BBuaUa  gibt  Uft  ttyifi  Bfot  pf  ralor. 


N  initial  of  this  form  will 
naturally  suggest  a  plain 
roman  type  for  the  text, 
,  giving  a  gray  tone,  and  a 
generally  squared-up  or  panel  effect 
for  the  composition  of  the  whole  page. 
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initials  of  different  styles  on  one  page  are  objectionable;  prefer 
to  use  plain  letters  of  one  style.  For  a  small  page  one  orna- 
mental initial  will  usually  be  all  that  will  look  well.  Avoid  a 
lavish  use  of  initials,  as  well  as  of  other  ornamentation. 

If  the  page  is  to  be  printed  in  one  color  do  not  select  a  big 
heavy  initial  to  go  with  light-face  text;  violent  contrasts  are 
not  desirable  in  book  work. 


|HIS  initial  is  too  black  for  this 
light  roman  type.  It  distracts 
I  the  reader's  attention  from  the 
interest  of  the  text-matter;  and 
as  the  reader's  attention  to  the 
I  reading  matter  must  always  be 
the  chief  reason  for  printing  words  and  sentences, 
any  typographic  feature  which  is  obtrusive  or 
distracting  is  not  good, 

E  heavier  text  type  used  in 

bis  paragraph  is  more  appro- 

riate  for  the  initial  letter.  The 

lackness  of  the  initial  is  relieved 

y  printing  the  letter  in  a  lighter 

olor.    Heavy  lines  and  strong 

color,  as  shown  in  this,  ate  more  appropriate  for 

rough  finished  paper;  they  are  seldom  pleasing 

on  glossy,  coated  stock. 
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HOW  TO  FIND  THE  SIZE  OF  TYPE 
Place    ihis   scale  at  right  angles  to  the  type  lim 


»P°I"'       I   I  I  I  I  I  I   I  I  I  I  I  I  I   I  I   I   M       I   I  I  I  I 

■)p°'"i     I  i  I  ri  I  M  I  I  I  I  I  LU  I  LI  M  I 

E™ I  I  I  I  I  I  I  n I  I  I  I  1  I  I [ I  i 


1 1  point       I     I    M     I     I    I     I    I     M     I    I    I     I     I     I 
point         I     M     I     I     I     I     M     M     I    Lii 


14  point    I    I    I    !    I    I    I    I    I  TT  J_I 

6  point     I    I    I    I    I    I    I   n 


■Spoilt      I     M     I     I     I     I 
24  pt.       I     I 

48pt. 
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Si.  rf  T-». -J  »«»■  rf  U*™  ■  t*. 

Sh  V  Tw -«(  N^^-r  •/ I'M- •  U> 

■  Potnt            J-im.      Letter*  tt 
THE  HERALD  REACHES  THE  HOMES  OF 

t  Point            l-Una      LetUn  4E 

S  Polnl           i-iiM      Letter*  S» 
THE.  (CRALO  REACHES  THE  HOM 

8  Point          »-llii.     Letur*  11 
BdM  HibU  Hb  Ik  LufM  HoH  Criali 

THE  HERALD  REACHES  TH 

10  Potnt          >-lln«      Letter*  It 
Bctoo  H«f.kl  tb*  the  Urgcit  Hc<Dc 

11  Point          l-lliK       Latter*  IS 

THE  HERALD  REACHES 

11  Point          i-Hi"      LoltM*  16 

Bort(nHef.ltlH»  the  Urged  H 

H  Folm          s-uiK      Latter*!} 

THE  HERALD  REAC 

14  Potnt          1-iln.      Letter*  11 

Botton-HenldHasthebu 

IB  Point          win.      Letter*  11 

THE  HERALD  RE 

18  Point          t-Un.      Lettenl* 

BostonHetaldHasthe 

THE  HERAL 
THE  HERA 

SI  Polnl          'iin.         Letters « 

THEHER 

tS  Polnl          •-■■»*         Letter*  i 

THE  HE 

48  Point          f-nat         Letter*  4 

IHE  H 

14  Polnl          l-ll»>      Letter*  tl 

Boston  Herald  H 

»  Point        *-lli>«     Letter*  It 

Boston  Herald 

3S  Point        i-iiM      utter*  to 

Boston  Hera 

41  Point        >-l(n.        Letters  S 

Boston  He 

48  Piini        »-'iM       Letter*  T 

BostonH 

Good  strong  display  face. 
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Sk.^rMJ-4M.4r^Ld«hLk. 

Jw  V  r*.  ^  M-k.  V  Ldk.  1.  Lk. 

(  Point          >-u»*     Letten  It 

t  Point           J-iin.      Lrttor.  It 

8  Point         »-"™      Letton  31 
THE  HERALD  REACHES  THE  HCW 

B  Potnt           l-Un*      Letter*  10 

10  Pomt        *-ll»     Latten  IT 
THE  HERALD  REACHES  T 

10  Point        l-lta.     Lettan  IS 
BmIm  HmU  Hu  the  LufMt 

U  pgint         I-Uix      Loltan  It 

THE  HERALD  REACHES 

11  Point         l-UDa     Lettan  11 

14  Point        3-llB*     Latten  11 

THE  HERALD  R£AC 

14  Pidat        i-iuh      Latten  IB 

Boston  HeraMHu  the 

IS  Point         4-lh»     Letlen  11 

THE  HERALD  RE 

14  Point        s-un.        Lattan  S 

THE   HERAL 

JO  Point        i-iin.       L«ttera  7 

THE  HERA 
fiSEHER 

11  Point-       «-lln«         Letter*  6 

THE  HE 
THEH 

18  Point        <-uh     Leltan  It 

Boston  Herald  Has 

14  Point        t-iiH      Lettan  11 

Boston  Herald 

30  Pulnt         »-lln*      Letun  10 

Boston  Hera 

Ifi  Point          i-lln.        Letter,  g 

Boston  He 

42  Point         t-'ln*        Letten  1 

BostonT 

48  Pobt         *-li>»         Letlen « 

Boston 

Cseful  and  striking 
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St~^Tm--4N..^^L.<^,.L^ 

SiKt/Tt^—J  Ni»a*  •/  La,,  t.  Ll. 

6  Point          »-i>ne         LettenJI 

«  Polni          j-ii»         Utler»45 

8  Point          !-iim         Letters  28 
TOE  nOULD  UACHD  THE  iHHnS  or  TH 

8  Point         »-llM         Letters  39 
■«t«  BmJ  Ifai  tb  Ur|«t  Hm  OcrirtK 

10  Polnl         i-iine         Letters  22 

THE  HERAID  REACHES  THE  HON 

10  Point       :-iu»        Letters  2> 
BortM  HmU  Hu  tW  Luiirt  H«M 

12  Point         »-""•         LeltfrsZO 

THE  HERALD  REACHES  THE  H 

It  PolDt        t-lln«         Letters  2e 

BMtaHmUHutkeUifedH 

14  PolBl         S-ll»         Loiters  IT 

THE  HERALD  REACHES  T 

14  PolBi       J-Hsf       Letter*  12 

Boston  HcnJdHu  the  Lars 

THE  HERALD  R£ACH 

18  Point       4.|ln.         Letters  18 

Boston  HeraMHai  the 

24  Point         S.ll«        Letters  11 

THE  HERALD  RE 

30  Point       *-iu»         Letters  S 

THE  HERALD 
THEHERAL 

41  Point       *-ita.          Utters « 

THE  HER 

48  Point        *-iii"<          Letters  < 

THEHER 

24  Point        i-lint         Letters  15 

Boston  Herald  Has 

JO  Point,       «lii»         Utters  12 

Boston  Herald 

M  Point        1-lln«         Lellarslp 

Boston  Hera 

K  Point       i'llnc           Utters  9 

BostonHer 

K  Point        i-iin.           fceifers  7 

Boston  H 

Contains  letters  more  difficult  to  read. 
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Sti>  ^  Tim  •-' M-t«  <"- A.  1.  Lh. 

Sb.^T^^N^~i.r,/La^<.Li~ 

«  Point         1-lliHi         Letters  J« 
ne  HOtMJ)  REACHES  THE  HOMESOF 

t  Point          J-liM         Leitera  48 
BttmHvMHmllmL-tmlH-mamltaml- 

i  Point        (-luw        Letter.  12 
THE  HERALD  REACHES  THEHOM 

B  Point         lllne        Letter.  30 
BHtofl  HadJ  Ha,  Ih  Laval  H«m  Chat* 

10  Polnl        I-lfB*        Letten  IS 

THE  HERALD  REACHES  TH 

10  Point        2-lin*         Letters  28 
Batlon  HtraU  H<a  Ac  Urgal  Hem 

12  Point        l-Une         Letters  16 

THE  HERALD  REACHES 

12  Point        J-llne        Letter.  2E 

Boiton  Htrali  Has  the  Largat 

H  Point        »-U»        Lett*™  12 

THE  HERALD  REA 

U  Point        I-Ibw        Letter.  20 

Boston  Herald  Has  the  La 

11  Point        «■»«        Letters  10 

THE  HERALD  R 

18  Point        4-iiM        Letter.  IS 

Boston  Herald  Has  I 

24  Point         t'Uns        Letlen  S 

THE  HERAL 

so  Point         «■«»         Utter.  7 

THEHERA 
THEHER 

42  Point         B-Un.        Letter.  S 

THEHE 

48  Point          »■"■"         Leiler.  4 

THEH 

Boston  Herald  H 
Boston  Herald 

Boston  Her 

BostonHe 

Boston  S 

Useful  with  regular  face. 
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su.  ^  rw -J  ««*- rf !.«»  -  i.« 

..^,„^..^.^.-..... 

e  Point       l-llM        Letters  Z6 

UEHEIIALDIteACHeSTME HOMES  OF 

6  Point         ;■»«         Letters  35 

8  PotDt        2-i>ne       Latter*  Z! 
ttEHERALO  REACHES  THE  HOM 

8  Point         J-iine         Litters  29 
dHtM  MroU  Hu  tAi  LargtMi  Marat 

10  Point       !-lint         Letters  17 

THE  HERALD  REACHES  T 

10  Point       2-iin.         letters  23 

BMfon  Htrald  Hat  lh«  Large 

n  Point       l-llnt         Letters  IS 

THE  HERALD  REACHE 

12  Point       3-lino         Letlersil 

Boton  Herald  Has  the  lar 
Boaton  Herald  Has  the 

THE  HERALD  REAC 

THE  HERALD  R 

Boaton  Herald  Ha 

THE  HERAL 
THEHERL 

36  Point         7-iinr          LeHrrs  S 

THEHEI 

42   Point          8-lln<.            L«ll.Tf>.1 

THEHI 
THEH 

BostonHerald 

Boston  Her 
Boston  H 

BostonS 

tS  Point          »-lln*         Letters  ti 

Boston 

Useful  with  regular  face. 
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18  Point  Otetlenham 


MR  LEESON'S  OPINION. 
"In  the  conunon  or  popular  sense,  and 
rightly,  The  Herald  U  generally  regarded  as 
the  leading  newspaper  of  this  section,  and  that 
is  to  say  the  leading  newspaper  of  New 
England.     ^It  leads  by  virtue  of  the  high 


18  Point  Caslon  Old  SlyU 

MR.  LEESON'S  OPINION. 
"In  the  common  or  popular  sense, 
and  rightly,  The  Herald  is  generally 
regarded  as  the  leading  newspaper  of 
this  section,  and  that  is  to  say  the 
leading    newspaper    of   New    England. 


18  Point  Cardinal 


MR.  LEESON'S  OPINION. 
"In  the  common  or  popular  sense, 
and  rightly.  The  Herald  is  generally 
regarded  as  the  leading  newspaper  of 
this  section,  and  that  is  to  say  the 
leading  newspaper  of  New  England. 
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10  PoM  CarAial 


UR.  LEESON'S  OPINION. 

"Id  the  common  or  popular  seaie,  and  rightly,  The  Herald  ii 
ZeneraUy  regarded  as  the  leading  newspaper  of  this  lection,  ind  that 
h  to  say  the  leading  newspaper  of  New  England. 

It  leads  by  virtue  of  the  high  tone  of  its  editorial  page,  com- 
bined with  the  newiiness  and  fulness  of  its  news.  It  tells  fuUy  and 
promptly  of  all  occurrences  of  interest  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe, 
while  covering  at  the  same  time  with  full  and  accurate  reports  all 
events  of  consequence  in  our  own  neighborhood.    In  the  complele- 


10  Point  Rkhelktt 


HR.  LEESoifS  opnrion. 

•^  the  commoB  or  popular  sense,  and  rigfatl7,  Tb«  HenU  U 
geaetaUr  regarded  as  the  leading  newspaper  of  this  section,  and  tbat 
U  to  My  the  leading  newspaper  at  New  EngUnd. 

It  leads  by  virtue  of  the  high  tone  of  its  editorial  page,  com- 
bined with  the  newslness  and  fulness  of  its  news.  It  tells  fully  and 
promptly  of  all  oecuirences  of  interest  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe, 
while  covering  at  the  same  time  with  lull  and  accurate  lepotti  all 
' '~~iuT  own  oaighborliood.    In  the  complete- 


10  Point  Cheltenham 


MR.  LEESON'S  OPINION. 

"In  Ifae  eeaaaaa  at  popuUr  kmc.  ud  n^dy,  Tlie  Henid  it  genenOy 

retarded  u  the  lewW  new^iipei  at  iat  teehaa.  tad  dwi «  to  lay  die  kaditg 

of  Nno  EngUnid. 

"It  leadt  by  vitiK  of  die  lugh  tone  o(  it)  edttoiial  page,  combiocd  wridi 

aad  (ubew  of  in  new*.     Il  teDt  fully  wxl  prompdy  of  d  occia- 

ictf  b  evoy  qiurts  of  die  ^obe,  vHiile  covomg  *1  ibe  Hme  time 

repoili  al  eventi  of  comequctice  ia  on 


hood,     lodie. 


eslhe 


W  PoM  Cheltenham  Italic 


MR.  LEESONS  OPINION. 

"In  the  common  or  papular  taae,  anJ  ifgldljf.  The  Htrald  h  ftntralif 
ttgatded  at  the  leading  i>aotpaptt  of  Ihb  itetlan,  and  that  It  fa  my  the  had- 
ing neatpaper  rf  Nae  Engtaid. 

"Il  ItaA  Ini  Vbtat  ^  the  high  tone  i^  111  edaoHal  page,  combined  wUi 
Ihe  ntiettneu  and  fulnen  </  tti  naai.  It  ttilt  fullu  and  pmmplly  qf  all 
occunanca  of  bilmat  in  eeery  quarttt  of  Ihe  globe,  lahlh  coetHhg  at  llie 
tame  Sme  wllh  fall  and  accurate  leportt  all  eotnlt  <J  consequence  tn  oar  oum 
ndgUboAaai.     In  Ihi  complelenaa  ^  Vt  teniee  In  that  rt^ied*  natodj/ 
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